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Advke to Young Ladies on the Improvement of the Mind. 8vo. London. 1808. 



MIL BROADHURST is a veiy 

good son of a man, who has not 
written a very bad book upon a very 
important subject. His object (a 
very laudable one) is to recommend 
a better system of female education 
than at present prerails in this coan« 
try; to turn the attention of women 
{rom llie trifling pursuits to wliich 
they are now condemned; imd to 
cultivate faculties which, under tlie 
actual system of management, might 
almost as well not exist. To the ex- 
amination of his ideas upon these 
pointS) we sliall very cheemlly give 
up a portion of our time and atten- 
tion. 

A v^rc.zt deal has been said of the 
original difiercnce of capacity be- 
tween men anrl women; as if women 
were more quick, and men more 
judicious; as if women were more 
remailtable for delicacy of associa- 
tioB) and men for stronger powers of 
attention. All this, we confess, ap- 
pears to us very fanciful. That there 
is a difference in tlie understandings 
of the men and the women we every 
day meet with, every body, we sup- 
pose^must perceive; butthere is none, 
surely, which may not be accounted 
for by the difference of circumstan- 
ces in w hich they have been placed, 
without referring to any conjectural 
difference of original conformation 
of mind. As long as bu} 5 and girls 
run about in the dirt and trundle 
hoops top;etheri they are both 
tisely alike. If you catch up one 

Vol« IT. A 



half of these creatiires, and train 
them to a particular set of actions 

and opinions, and tlic other half to 
a perfectly opposite set, of course 
their understandings will differ, as 
one or the other sort of occupauons 
has called this or that talent into ac- 
tion. There is surely no occasion to 
go into any deeper or more abstruso 
reasoning, in order to explain so ve- 
ry simple a phenomenon. Taking 
it, then, for granted, that nature has 
been as bountilul of understanding 
to one sex as the other, it is incum* 
bent on us to consider what are the 
principal objecdons commonly made 
against the communication of a 
greater share of knowledge to wo- 
men, than commonly falls to tlieir 
lot at present; for tliough it may be 
doubted whether women should 
leam all that men learn, the im- 
mense disparity which now exists 
betw een their knowledge, we should 
hardly think could admit of any ra- 
tional defence, it is not easy to 
imagine that there can be any just 
cause why a woman of forty should 
be more ignorant than a boy of 
twelve years of age. If there be any 
good at all in female i^orance, this 
(to use a very colloquial phrase) is 
surely too much of a good thing. 

Something in this question must 
depend, no doubt, upon the Icisura 
which either sex enjoys for the cul- 
tivation of their understandings; and 
we cannot help thinking, that women 
have fttllv as much if not more idle« 
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time upon their hands, than men. 
Women are exchided from all the 
serioQS business «>f the world; men 
are tararyers, physiciAw, clergymen, 
apothecaries, and justices of the 
peace; sources of exertion which 
consume a g-rcat deal more time than 
producing and sucklint^ children; so 
that, it the thing is a tiling tiiat ought 
to be done, if the attainments of li- 
terature are objects really worthy 
the attention of females, they cannot 
plead the want of leisure as an ex* 
cuse for indolence and neglect. The 
lawyer, who passes his day in exas- 
perating th«' hie kerings of Roc and 
Boc, is ccitamly as much engaged 
^ his lady who has the whole'of the 
morning before her to correct the 
children and pay the bills. The 
apothecary} who rushes from an act 
of phlebotomy in the western parts 
of the town to insinuate a boius in 
the east, is surely as completely ub- 
soibed as Liiat iui tunatc female who 
is darning the garment, or preparing 
the repast of h«r JEsculapius at 
home; an^, in every degree and si* 
tuation of life, it seems that men 
must nccessurily be exposed to more 
serious demands upon their time and 
attention, than can possibly be the 
case with respect to the other sex. 
We arp speaking always of the fair 
demands which ought to be made 
upon the .time and attention of wo- 
men; for, as the matter now stands, 
the time of women is considered as 
worth nolhini': at all. Daughters arc 
kept to occupuuons in sewing, paicb- 
^gt mantuamaking, and mending, by 
which it is impossible they can earn 
ten pence a day. The intellectual 
improvement of women is consider- 
ed to be of such siibordiiuitc impor- 
tance, that twenty pounds paid for 
needle work would give to a wiiole 
family leisure to acquire a fund of 
real knowledge. They are kept with 
nimble fingers and vacant under- 
standings, till the season for improve- 
ment is utterly passed away, and all 
chance of forming more important 
hiibits completely lo&t. We do nc>t, 



therefore, say tliat women have inoro 
leisure than men, if it be necessary 
they should lead the Hfe of artisans; 
but we make this assertion <mly 
upon the supposition, that it b of 
some importance women should be 
instnictecl; and that many ordinal 
ry occupations, for which a Kttle 
moncv will find a better substitute, 
should be sacrificed to this conside- 
ration. 

We bar, in this discussion, any 
objection which proceeds from the 

mere novelty of teaching wfjimeu 
more than they are already tau j^ht. 
It may be useless that their educa- 
tiou siiouid be iaiproved, or it may 
be pemicio^si and th^se are the foir 
gfounds on wluch the question msyt 
be argued. But those who cannot 
bring their minds to consider such 
an unusual extension of knowledge, 
without connecting with it some 
sensation of the ludicrous, sliould 
remember, that, in tlie progress iiom, 
absolute i^oranpe, there ts a period 
when cultivation of mind is new to 
every rank and description of per- 
sons. A century ago, who would 
have believed that country gentle- 
men could be brought to read and 
spell with the case and accuracy, 
which we now so frequently remark; 
or supposed that they could be 
carried up even to the elements of 
ancient and modem history? No- 
thing is more common, or more 
stupid, than to take the actual for 
the possible; to believe that all 
which is, is all which can be; iirsl lu 
laugh at every proposed 4eviatioa 
from practice as unpossible, then, 
when it is carried into effect, to he 
astonished that it did not take place 
before. 

It is said, that the effect of know- 
ledge is to make women pcdantick 
and affected; and that nothing can be 
more ofTensiveythan to see a woman 
stepping out of the> natural modesty 
of her sex, to make an ostentatious 
display of her literary attainments. 
This may be true cnoiij^h; but the 
answer is so trite and obviousi that 
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prf* almost ashamed to make it. 
Ail ufFectation and display proceed 
from the sui>posiuoii of possessing 
Mmething better than the rest of the 
world posisesses. NoboAf is Tain of 
fKRMssing two legs atid two ftiritis; 
because HubA is the precise qiianti^ 
of cither sort of limb whicli every- 
body possesses. Who ever !i( ai d a 
ladv boast that she uitdcibiuod 
French — for no other reason, that 
we know of, but because every body, 
In diese days, does understand 
French; and tliough there may be 
some (Usgrace in being ignorant of 
that language, there is little or no 
merit in its acquisition. Diffuse 
knowlttlgc generally amoni^ wo- 
men, and you will at once cure the 
conceit wUeh knowledge occasions 
wbile it IS rare. Vanity and conceit 
we aball of course witness In men 
wad women as lon ^ as the world 
endures; but by nuiltiplying the at- 
tainments upon which these fceiin!;s 
are founded, you increase the difu- 
cuity of induli^iiig them> and render 
them much more tolerable, by ma- 
king them the proo& of a much 
Idgfaer merit. When leaining ceases 
to be uncommon among women, 
learned women will cease to be 
affected. 

A great many of the lesser and 
more obscure duties of life, uecessa- 
lily devolve upon the female sex. 
The arrangement of all household 
matters, and the care of children, in 
their early infancy, must, of course, 
depend upon them. Now, there is a 
very general notion, that the mo- 
ment you put the education of wo- 
ii»€n upon a better footing than it is 
at present, at that moment there will 
be an end of all domestick economy; 
and that, if you once suffer women 
to eat of the tree of knowledge, the 
rest of the family will very soon be 
reduced to the same kind of aerial 
and uubaiisfactory diet. These, and 
all such opinions, are referable to 
one great and common cause of 
errouil that man does every thing, and 
that nature does nothing; and that 



every thing we sco is referable to 
positive institution, rather than to 
original feeling. Can any thing, for 
example, be more perfectly absurd 
than to suppose, that the care and 
perpetual solicitudo which a mother 
feels for her children, depends upon 
her ignoranc?? of Greek and mathe- 
maticks; and that she would descil 
an infant for a quadratick equation ? 
We seem to imagine, that we ran 
break in pieces the solcnm institu- 
tion of nature, by the little faiws of a 
boarding-school; and that the ex* 
istence of the human race depends 
upon teaching women a little more, 
or a little less; that Cimmerian igno- 
rance can aid parental affection, or 
the circle of arts and sciences pro. 
duce its destruction. In the same 
manner, we forget the principles 
upon which the love of order, ar« 
range ment, and all the arts of eco^ 
noray depend. They depend not 
upon ignorance nor idleness; but 
upon the poverty, confusion and 
ruin which would etisue Ironi 
neglecting them. Add to these 
principles, the love of what is beau- 
tiful and magnificent, and the vanity 
of display; and there can surely be 
no reasonable doubt, but that the 
order and economy of pnvate life is 
amply secured from the perilous 
inroads of knowledge. 

We would &in know, too, if know- 
ledge is to produce such baneful 
effects upon the maternal and the 
household viitues, why this influence 
has not already been felt? Women 
arc much !)Ctter educated now than 
tliey were a century ago; but they 
are by no means less remarkable for 
attention to the arrangements of 
their household, or less inclined to 
discharge the offices of parental 
affection. It would be very easy to 
show, that the same <)i)| a ction has 
been made at all timcb to cver\^ 
improvement in the education of 
both sexes, and all ranks; and been 
as uniformly and completely refuted 
by experience. A great part of the 
objections made to the education of 
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women} are rather objections made 
to human nature, than to the female 

sex;. for it is surely true, that know- 
ledge, where it produces any bad 
effects at all, does as much mischief 
to one sex as to the otiicri and gives 
birth to fully as much arrogance, 
inattention to comi|ion affairs^ and 
eccentricity among men, as it does 
among women. But it by no means 
follows, that you get rid of vanity 
and self-conceit, because you get 
rid of l(;aming:. Self-complacency 
can Dcver \vu.uL an excuscj and the 
beat way ip make it mpre tolerable> 
and mortf useful, ia to give to it aa 
high, and as digiufied an objept aa 
possible. But at all events, it is un- 
fair to bring forward against a part 
pf the world an objection which is 
equally powerful against the whole. 
When foolish women think they 
liave any distinction) they are apt to 
be proud of it; so are footish men. 
But we appeal to any one who has 
lived with cultivated persons of 
either sex, whcilu r he has not wit- 
nessed as much pedantry, as much 
wronghcadcdness, as niucii arro- 
gance, and certainly a great deal 
more rudeness, produced by- learn- 
ing in men, than in women; there* 
fore, we should make the accusation 
general, or dismiss it altogether; 
though, with respect to pedantry, 
the leamed are certainly a little un- 
fortunate, that so very emphatick a 
word) which is occasionally appli- 
cable to all men embarked eagerly 
in any pursuit, should be reserved 
exclusively for them: for, as pedantry 
is an ostentatious obtrusion of know- 
ledge, in whicli those who hear us 
cannot sympatliize, it is a iauit of 
which soldiers, sailors, sportsmen, 
gamesters, cultivators) and all men 
engaged in a particular occupation) 
are quite as guilty as scholars; but 
they have the good fortune to h:\vc 
the vice only of pedantry; v hile 
scholars have both tiie vice, and the 
name for it too. 

Some persona are apt to contrast 
j^e ^qtrisition of irof>ortant know- 



ledge with what thisf call «isifl# 

pleasures; and deesj^ it more b^cQis^ 

mg that a woman should educate 
flowers, make friendship with birds, 
and pick up plants, than enter into 
more difficult and fatiguing studies. 
If a woman has no taste and genius 
for higher occupations) let he» e»» 
gage in these) to be aure, rather than 
remain destitute of any pursuit* But 
why are wc necessarily to doom a 
girl, whatever be her taste or her 
capacity, to one unvaried line of 
petty and frivolous occupation i it 
she is full of strong sense, and ele- 
vated curio^ty^ can there be any 
reason why she should be diluted and 
enfeebled down to a mere culler of 
simples, and fancier of birds ? why 
books of history and reasoning are 
to be torn out of her hand, and why 
she is to be sent, like a butterfly, to 
hover over the idle flowers of the 
field? Such amusements are inno- 
cent to those whom they can occupy; 
but they are not innocent to those 
who have too powerful understand-? 
ings to he orrnpied by them. Lip^ht 
brotlis and iruits are innocent food 
only to weak or to infant stomachs^ 
but they are poison to that organ in 
its perfect and mature atate. But the 
great chai-m appears to be in the 
word simfiUcity: simple pleasures! 
If by a simple pleasure is meant an 
innocent pleasure, the observation is 
best answered by showing, that the 
pleasure which results from thf^ 
acquisition of important knowledge 
is quite as innocent as any pleasure 
whatever; but if by a simple plea- 
sure is meant one, the cause of 
which can be easily analvzf d, or 
wiiicii does not last long, or which 
in itself is very faint, U\en simple 
pleasures seem to be very nearly 
synonymous with small pleaaurec^ 
and if tlie simplicity were to be a 
little incrcas(»d, tlie pleasure woom 

vanish alttirctlicr. 

As it is iiiipubiiiblc that every man 
should have industry or activity suf- 
ficient to avail himself of the advai\« 
tages of education) it is nal;un^ that 
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wah who are ^mnnt themseWeB^ 

should view, with some degree of 
jealousy and alarni, any proposal for 
improving the education ot women. 
But such men may depend upon it) 
iiowcTCP the system of female cdu- 
cation may be exahed) that there viU 
never be vsranting a due, proportion of 
ftUures; and that after parents, guar- 
dians, and preceptors have done all 
in their power to make every body 
wise, there wiii still be a plentiful 
supply of women who iiuvc luken 
special care to remain otherwise; 
and they may reat assured^ if the 
utter extinction of ign(»ance and folly 
is the evil they dread, tliat their in- 
terests will always be effectually pro- 
tected, in spite pf every exertion to 
the contrary. 

We must, in candour, allow, tliat 

jthose womeii who begin, will have 
something more to overcome than 
may probably^ hereafter, be the case. 
"We cannot deny the jealousy which 
exists among pompous and foolish 
men, respccUnt^ the education of wo- 
jnen. There is a class of pedants, 
who would be cut short, in tlic esti- 
mation of the world, a whole cubit* 
if it were generally known that a 
young lady of eighteen could be 
taught to decnne the tenses of the 
middle voice, or acquaint herself 
witji tlie (Eolick varieties of that 
celebrated language. Then women 
h^ve, of course, all ignorant men 
for enemies to their instruction) who 
hiung bound (as they think) in point 
of seX| to know more, are not well 
pleased, in point of fact, to kno>v 
less. But, among men of sense and 
liberal politeness, a woman who has 
successfully cultivated her uund, 
without diminishing the gentleness 
and propriety of her manners^ is al- 
ways sure to meet with a respect 
and attention bordering upon enthu- 
fiiasm. 

There is, in either sex, a strong 
and permanent disposilion to appear 
agreeable to the otlicr: and this is 
the fair answer to those who are 
fbnfl pf sVipposing) that ft hij^h^r 
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degree' of knowledge would maka 
women rather the rivals than the 
companions of men. Presupposing 
such a desire to please, it seems 
much more probable, tliat a common 
pursuit should be a fresh source of 
interest) tlian a cause of contention* 
Indeedf to suppose that any mode of 
education can create a general jea- 
lousy and rivalry between the sexes 
is so very ridiculous, that it re- 
quires only to be stated in order to 
be refuted. The same desire of 
pleasing secures all that delicacy 
and reserve which are of such ines* 
timable value women. We axe 
quite astonished, in hearing men 
converse on such subjects, to find 
th iik attributing such beauiiiul eii- 
iv CIS to ii^norance. It would appear, 
ii om the tenour of such objcciiuns, 
that ignorance had been the great 
civill^r of the world. Women are 
delicate and refined, only because 
they are ignorant; they manage 
their household, only because they 
are i ignorant; they attend to their 
children, only because they know iio 
better. Now, we must really confess, 
we have all our lives been so igno- 
rant as not to know the value 01 ig-« 
norance. We have always attributed' 
the modesty and the refined manners 
of women, to their bcinc;: well taught 
in moral and religioub duty; to the 
hazardous situation in which they 
are placed; to that perpetual vigi- 
lance which it is their duty to exer- 
cise over tliought, word, and actioi>, 
and to that cultivation of the mUd 
virtues, which those who cultivate 
the stem and magnanimous virtues 
expect at their hands. After all, let 
it be remembered, wc are not say- 
ing there are' no objecticms to the 
diffusion of knowledge among th^ 
female sex. We would not hazai^d 
such a proposition respecting any 
thini^; but we arc saying, that, upon 
the whole, it is tJie best method of 
employing tinie; and that there are 
fewer objections to it than to aqy 
Other method. There are, pcriiaps, 
50,000 females in Grfsat Britain, who 
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ore cxcmpted,by circumstances^from 
all necessary labour; but every human 
being must do sometliing with their 
existence; and the pursuit of know- 
ledge is, upon the whole, the most 
innocent) the most dignified, and 
^ most useful method of iilUng up 
that idleness, of which there is al- 
ways so larc^e a portion in nations 
far advanced in civilisation. Let any 
man reflect, too, upon tlie solitary- 
situation in which women are plac- 
cdythe ill treatment to which thef 
are sometimes exposed, and which 
they must endure in silence, and 
without the power of complaining-, 
and he must tccl convinced that the 
happiness of a wouuiii will be nia- 
tciiaily increased, in proportion as 
educauon has given to her the habit 
and the means of drawing her re- 
sou rces from herselil 

There arc a few common phrases 
in circulation* respecting the duties 
x)f women, to which we wish to pay 
some degree of attention, because 
they are rather inimical to those 
opinions which we have advanced on 
this subject. Indeed, independentlj 
of this, there is nothinp^ which re- 
quires more vic^ilancc than the cur- 
rent piirases of the day, of which 
there are always scuut resorted to in 
eveiy dispute, and from tlie sove- 
reign authority- of which it is often 
wn to make any appeal. ^ The true 
theatre for a woman is the sick 
chambery*' ** Nothing so honourable 
to a woman as not to be spoken of 
at all." These two phrases, the de- 
light of Koodlcdom.^ lire grown into 
common places upon the subject; 
and are not infrequently employed 
to extinguish that love of knowledge 
in women, which^ in our humble 
opinion, it is of so much importance 
to rHcrish. Notiiins^, ceriuinly, is so 
tjriuuncntal and delij^luful in women 
as the benevolent virtues; but time 
i uiinut be filled up, and life employ- 
ed, with high and impassioned vir- 
tues. Some of these feelings are of 
rare occurrences—all of short dura- 
fion>— or nature would siak under 



them. A scene of distress and an- 
guish is an occasion where the finest 
quaiiues of the female mind may be 
displayed; but it is a monstrous ex» 
aggeration to tell women that thejr 
are bom only Ibr scenes of distMah 
and anguish. Nurse father, mothef^ 
sister and brother, if they want it^^ 
it would be a violation of the plainest 
duties to neglect them. But, when 
we are talking of Uie common occu- 
paticms of life, do not let us mistake 
the accidents for the oecupatkmai ' i> 
when we are arguing how the twen^ 
ty -three hours of the day are to 
filled up, it is idle to tell us of those 
feelings and agitations, abo\'e the 
level of common existence, which 
may employ the remaining hour. 
Compassion, and every other virtue^ 
are the great objects we all ought to 
have in view; but no man (and n4 
woman) can fill up the twenty-four 
hours by acts of virtue. But one is 
a lawyer, and the other a plough- 
man, and the third a merchant; and 
thens acts of goodness, and intervals 
of compassion and fine feeUng, ar* 
scattered up and down the comawm 
occupations of life. We know women 
are to be compassionate; but they 
cannot be com pass ior^ate from eight 
o'clock in tli*^ morning till twelve 
at nighti — and wiiat are tliey to do 
in the interval? This is the only 
question we have been patting all 
along, and is all that ean be meant 
by literary educatbn. 

Then, again, as to the notoriety 
which is incurred by literature.— 
The cultivation of knowledge is a 
very distinct thing from its pubti* 
cation; nor does it follow that a wo- 
man is to become an author^ merely 
because she has talent enough for it. 
We do not wish a lady to write 
books; to defend and reply; to 
squabble about the tomb of Achilles, 
or tlie plain of Troy; any more than 
we wish her to dance at the opera; 
to pla;^ at a pubHck concert; or to 
put lectures in the ezhibitiW) be- 
cause she has learned musickf dan- 
cing and drawing. The great use eC 
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few IfiiowMge wilt be, thsi it cm* 

tiibuteB to her private happiness. 
She may make it pnblick: but it ia 
not the principal object which the 
friends of female education have in 
view. Among men, the few who 
wri^ hear no compariaon to tlie ma- 
ny who read. We hear moet of the 
JbrmeT} ipdeed, because, they arei 
in general, tlic most ostentatious 
part of literary men; but there are 
innumerable men, who, without ever 
laying them&eives before the pubiick, 
have made use of litei*ature to add to 
the atreogth of their underttandingsy 
^pd to improve the happineaa of their 
lives. After all, it may be an evil for 
ladies to be talked of: bnt we really 
think those ladies who are talked of 
only as Miss Edpcwoi th, Mrs. Bar- 
buuld, and Airs. iiamilLuu arc talked 
0^ may bear the^ ndsfiDrtimea vith 
a veiy great degree of CbriBtian pa^ 
tience; and such dtngular ezampies 
of ill fortune may, perhaps, render 
the school ot adversity a little more 
po/)iilai than it is at present. » 

TJitir exemption irom ail Uic ne- 
cesi»<ii y bubiiicss of life is one of the 
9ioet powerful motives for the im- 
provesQueiit of education in women. 
Lawyers and phyaciaoa have, in their 
professions, a constant motive to ex- 
ertion. If you neglect their educa- 
tion, they must, in a certain degree, 
educate themseivcs by their com- 
merce with the worlds they must 
Ifiam caution, accuracy^ and judg- 
ment, because they must incur re- 
sponsibility. But if you neglect to 
educate the mind of woman, by the 
speculative difficullics wliich occur 
in literature, it can never be educated 
'4L aii; ii yuu do not ed'cctuaiiy rouse 
it by education, it must remain for 
ever languid* Uneducated men may 
escape intellectual degradation; un- 
educated women cannot. They have 
nothing to do; and if they come un- 
taught from the schools of education, 
they will never be instructed in the 
school of events. 

Women have not their livelihood 
to gain by knowledge} and that is 



one motive fiar relaxing all those efU 
forts which are made in the educa» 
tion of men. They certainly have 
not; but they have happiness to gaiiu 
to which knowledge leads as proba- 
bly as it does to profit; and ihac is 
a reason against mistaken induU 

Snce. Besides, we conceive the 
lOur and fatigue of accomplish- 
ments to be quite equal to the la- 
bour and fatigue of knowledge; and 
that it takes quite as many years to 
be charming, as it does to be ieam- 

Another difference of the seaees is, 
that women are attended to, and 
men attend. AU acta of courtesy and 

politeness orig^inate from the one 
sex, and are received by the other. 
We caTi see no sort of reason, from 
this diversity of condition, for ^ving 
to women a trifling and insignificant 
education; but we see in it a verjr 
poweiful reason for strengthening 
their judgment, and inspiring them 
with the habit of employins^ time 
usefully. We admit many strik- 
ing differences in the situation of the 
two sexes, and many striking diiVer- 
ences of understanding proceeding 
from the different circumstances in 
which they are placed: but there is 
not a single difference of this kind 
which does not afford a new ari>;u- 
mcnt for making the education of 
women better than it is. They have 
nothing serious to do;— is that a rea- 
son why they should be broup;ht up 
to do nothing but what is tnfling i 
They are exposed to greater dan- 
gers; — is that a reason why their fa- 
culties ai e to be purposely and in- 
dustriously \veakened ? Tliey are to 
form the characters of future men; 
*— is that a cause why their own cha- 
racters are to be broken and frittered 
down as they now are ? In short, there 
is not asmgle trait in that diversity of 
circumstances, in which the two sexes 
are placed, that docs not dccidedly- 
prove the magnitude of the errour 
we tonmuL in neglecting (as wc do 
neglect) tbe educa^on of women. 
If the objccdons against the bet- 
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ter education of women could be 
overruled, one of the great advantages 
tikat would ensuci would be the ex- 
tinction of innumerable follies. A de- 
cided and prcvailinu; taste tor one or 
mother mode of education there 
must be. A century past, it was 
for housewifery; now it is for ac- 
complishnients. The object now is> 
Co make women artists, — ^to give 
them an excellence in dramng, mu- 
sick, paintin?^, and dancing, — of 
which, persons who make these pur- 
suits the occupation of their lives, 
and derive from thcni their subsist- 
encO) need not be ashamed. Now« 
one great enl of all this is, that it 
does not last If the whde of life, as 
somebody says, ^rcrc an Olympick 
— if wc could i^o on fcastini^ 
and dancing to the end, — this niit^ht 
do: but this is merely a provision 
for the little interval between coming 
into life, and settling in it; while it 
leaves a long and droaiy expanse 
behind, devoid both of dignity and 
cheerfulness. No mother, no woman 
who has passed over the few first 
years of life, sini^s, or dances, or 
draws, or plays upon musical instru- 
ments. These are merely means for 
displaying the grace and vivacity of 
youth, which every woman gives up 
as she gives up the dress and the 
manners of eic^htecn. She has no 
wish to retain tlunn; or, if she has, 
she is driven out of them by diameter 
and derision. The system of female 
education, as it now stands, almson* 
ly at embellishing a few years of 
life, which arc in themselves so full 
of grace and happiness, that they 
hardly want it; ;in(l then Ifuves the 
rest of cxistijnce a nnscrahlc prey 
to idle insignificance. No woman of 
understanding and reflection can 
possibly conceive she is doing jus- 
tice to her children by such kind of 
education. The object is, to give to 
children resources that will en- 
dure as long as life endures; habits 
th'dt time will meliorate, not destroy; 
occupations that will render sick- 
ness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age 



Venerable, life more dignified ifiiR 
useful, and therefore death less tetU' 
lible: and the compensation which 

is offered for the omission of all 
this, is a short-lived blaze, — a little 
temporary effect, which has no other 
Consequence than to deprive the re- 
mainder of Rfe of all taste and relish* 
There may be women who have n 
taste for the fine arts, and vrfao e^nce 
a decided talent for drawing or for 
musick. In that case, there can be 
no objection to their cultivation; but 
the errour is, to make these things 
the grand and universal objectj to 
inust upon it that every woman is 
to sing, and draw, and dance; with 
nature, or agsunst nature; to bind 
her apprentice to some accomplish- 
ment, and, if she cannot succeed in 
oil or water colours, to prefer gild- 
ing, varnishing, burnishing, box- 
making, or shoe-making, to real and 
soUd improvement In taste, know* 
ledge, and understanding. 
. A great deal is said in favour of 
the social nature of the fine aits. 
Musick gives pleasure to others. 
Drawing is an art, the amusement 
of which does not centre in him who 
exercises h, but is diffused among 
the rest of the world. This is true; 
but there is nothing, after all, so 
social as a cultivated mind. V/e do 
not mean to speak slightingly of the 
fine arts or to depreciate the good 
humour with which they are some- 
times exhibited; but we appeal to 
any man, whether a little spirited 
and sensible conversation, displajr- 
ing, modestly, useful acquirements) 
and evincing rational cunosity, is 
not >vell worth the highest exertions 
of musical or r^raphical skill, A wo- 
man of acct>mpiishments may enter- 
tain those who have the pleasure of 
knowing her for half an hour with 
great brilliancy; but a mind full of 
ideas, and with that elastick spring 
which the love of knowledge only 
can convey, is a perpetual source of 
exhilaration and amusement to all 
that come within its reach; not col- 
lecting its force into single wid in* 
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golated achieTenutntSy like the efforts 
nude in the fine arts, but diffusing 

equally over the whole of existence, 
a calm pleasure, b( tt( r loved as it 
ialongerfelt; and suitable to every va- 
riety and every period of life. There- 
fine, instead of hanging the under-, 
•tuding of a wMnan upon wallS) or 
hearing it vibrate upon strings; in* 
Head of seeing it in clouds, or hear- 
ing it in the wind, we would make 
it the first sprinc?; and ornament of 
society, by enriching it with attain- 
ments upon which aUme such power 
depends. 

If the education of women were 
Improved, the education of men 
would be improved also. Let any 
one consider (in order to bring the 
matter more hoaie by an individual 
instaiice) of what immense impor- 
tance-to toclet^ it is, whether a no-, 
tleman of first rate fortune and dis- 
tinction is well or ill brought up; 
what a taste and fashion he may 
inspire for private and for political 
vice; and what misery and mischief 
he may produce to the thousand 
humAUi beings who are dependent 
onlum ! A coui^ contains no such 
curse within its bosom. Youth» 
wealth, high rank, and vice, form a 
combination which baffles all re- 
monstrance and invective, and beats 
down all opposition before it. A man 
of higii rank who combines tliese 
qualifications for corruption) is al- 
most the master of the manners of 
the age, and has the publick happi- 
ness within his gnuqi. But the most, 
beautiful possession which a country 
can have, is a noble and a rich man, 
who loves virtue and knowledge; 
who, wiiiiout beiiig feeble or fanatical 
is pious$ and whoy without .being 
frcoous, Is firm and independent; 
yfhOf in his political life, is an equi- 
table mediator between king and 
people; and, in his civil life, a firm 
promoter of all which can shed a 
lustre upon his country, or promote 
the peace and order of the world. 
But if these objects are of the im- 
portance which we attribute to them» 

VoIm fir* B 
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the eduortleil of women must be 
important; as the formation of cha- 
racter for the first seven or eight 
years of life seems lo dcpeiui almost 
entirely upon them. It is certainly 
in the power of a sensible and well 
educated mother to inspire, within 
that period, such tastes and propen* 
sities as shall nearly decide the 
destiny of the fiitui-e man; and this 
is done, not only by the intentional 
exertions of the motticr, but by the 
gradual and insensible imitation of 
the child; for there is something 
extremeljr contagious in freamess 
and recutttde of thinkings even at 
that age; and the character of the 
mother with whom he passes his 
early infancy, is always an event of 
the utmost importance to the child. 
A merely accomplbhcd woman can- 
not infuse her tastee into the minds 
of her sons; and, if she could> nothing 
could be more unfortunate than her 
success. Besides, when her accom- 
plishments are given up, she has 
notiiing left for it but to amuse her- 
self in the best way she can; and, 
becoming entirely frivolous, either 
declines the fittigue of attending to 
her children, or, attending to them* 
has neither talents nor knowledge 
to succeed: and, therefore, here is a 
plain and fair answer to those who 
ask so triumphantly: Why sliould a 
woman dedicate herself to this branch 
of knowledge I Or wh)r should she 
be attached to such a science f--JBe- 
causci by having gained infi>rmation 
on .these points, she may inspire her 
son with valuable tastes, ^vhich may 
abide by him through life, and carry 
him up to all the sublimities ol know- 
ledge; because she caimot lay the 
foundation of great character, if 
she is absorbed in frivolous amuse" 
ments, nor inspire her ddld with 
noble desires, when a long course 
of trifling has destroyed the little 
talents which were left by a bad 
education. 

It is of great importance to a 
counuyi that there should be as ma- 
ny understandings as possible active* 
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ff etapkfftd whhin it MAnkibd ire 
inach hapiner for Ae diflcorerjr of 
barometers, thermometers, steam 
engines, and all the innumerable in- 
ventions in the arts and sciences. Wc 
arc every day and every hour reap- 
ing the benefit of ftuch talent and 
ingenaity. The same dMenrattoa b 
true of such works as those of Dry* 
den* Pope, Milton and Shakspeare. 
Mankind are much happier that such 
mdividuals have lived and \Yrittcn. 
they add every day to the sro< k 
publick enjoyment, and pcrpLlually 
ffhiddeti and embeUish life. Now, 
the jiumber of Aoae who exercise 
their understandings to any good 
purpose, is exactly in proportion to 
those who exerc*>«(' H all; but as the 
matter stands at present, half the 
talent in the universe runs to waste, 
nnd is totally tmprofitable. It would 
have been almost as well for the 
world, hitherto, that women, instead 
of possessing the capacities they do 
at present, should have been bom 
wholly destitute of wit, genius, and 
«:vcrv other attribute of mind, of 
which ntcn make so eminent a use: 
and tlie ideas of use and possession 
are so united together, that, because 
it has been the custom in^ almost all 
countries to give to women a ditD^rent 
and a worse education than to men, 
thv notion lias obtained, that they do 
not possess fumlties \vl\ich they do 
not cultivate. Just a.s, m breaking 
up a common, it is sometimes very 
difBcult to make the poor believe it 
-will carry com, merely because they 
have been hitherto accustomed to 
see it produce nothinc^ but weeds 
tmd grass: they very naturally mis- 
tdkc its present condition fur its 
general nature. So completely have 
the talents of women been kept down, 
that there is scarcely a single work, 
cither of reason or imagination, writ- 
ten by a wonKu>, v/hirh is in (general 
circulation, < iilu r in the Eni^lish, 
French, or Italiais iitcratiirc; scarcclv 
one thttt has crept even into tiic ranks 

of ouf minor poets. 
If the ^siBssion of excellent 



talents is not a conclOMVtt reason 
why they should be improted, it Mt 

least amoiiTits to a very strong pre- 
sumption; unci, if it can be shown 
that women may be tranied to reason 
and imagine as well as men, the 
strongest reasons are certalnlv tt^ 
cessary to show us why we slMmld 
not avail ourselves of such rich gifts 
of nature^ and we have a right to 
call for a clear statement of those 
perils which make it necessary that 
such talents should be totally ex- 
tinguished, or, at most, very pai tially 
drawn out* The burthen of prooF 
does not lie with those who sajt 
Increase the quantity of talent in 
any country as much as possible; 
for such a proposition is in comfor- 
mity with every man's feelings; but 
it lies with those who say: Take 
care to keep that understanding 
weak and trifling, whieh nature has 
made capable of becoming strong 
and powerfiiK The paradox is wlUi 
them, not with us. In all human 
reasonin'i;. knowledge must be taken 
for a good, till it can be shown to 
be an evil. But now, nature makes 
to us rich and magnificent presents; 
and we say to ti^n Tou are too 
luxuriant and munificent: we must 
keep you under, and prune yotts 
we have talents enough in the other 
half of tlie creation: and, if you will 
not stupify and enfeeble the mind 
of women to our hands, we our- 
selves must expose them to a narco- 
tick process, and edueate away\that 
fatal redundance with which the 
world is aillicted, and the order of 
sublunary thin^i^s deranged. 

One of the {greatest pleasures of 
life is conversation; and the plea- 
sures of conversation are of course 
enhanced by every increase of know- 
ledge; not that we should meet to- 
gether to talk of alkafis and angles^ 
or to add to our stock of history and 
philoloi^y; though a little of all 
these thin;.^s is no bad ingredient in 
conversation. But, let the subject be 
what it may, there is always a pi*o- 
dii^ua difference between the ebii'^ 
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;f ersataoii of tl^se who have h$p^ 
lirieU educated} and of those who have 
not enjoyed tliis advantage. Edu- 
cation gives fecundity of thought, 
copiousness of illustratipn, quick- 
fi^essy vigour, fancy, yrordh images 
jpd iilustratioQs; it dfcantes every 
iicommon tiling,, ^d g^ives the power 
40f trifling, without being undignified 
and absurd. The subjects them- 
selves may not be wanted, upon 
which the talents of an educated man 
llfive been exercised^ but there it^ 
fibrayg a 4«iBaBd £>r thoae ta^ept* 

iMPQUgt^Md quick. Nowj rcftlly ii9r 

ft^a^ can be farth^ from our in- 
tention than to say any thing rude 
and unpleasant; but we must be 
excused for observing, that it is not 
now a very commcHi thing lo be 
lipterMed by thfi wsaieHf wad esStent 
Umkkp IjaKwrledge; llrat it is a very 
^immon thing to lament, that the 
inest facultixjs in tlic world have 
been conhncd to trifles utterly \ni- 
worthy of ti^i): vi^hQe^s a.u4 Uieii* 
«j*engtii. 

, , The pui^( of j^iQwledgc is the 
rfioit ii^vooent and interesting oceu* 
IMtion n^di csn be given to the 

female sex; nor can th^re be a 

better method of checking a spirit 
of dissipation, than by diffusing a 
taste for literature. The true way 
Ito attack vice, is by selling up somc- 
thiDg else a^;«iuBSt it Gijire to wo- 
men, in MTly youtby something to 
acqiuret of aulScip^t interest and 
IBiportance to command the appli- 
cation of their mature faculties, and 
to excite their perseverance in fu- 
ture lifci teach them, that happiness 
is tp be derived from the acquibition 

itf lEnpnrledge, s» wtU «s th^ gmtifi- 
catloii of y^Bityi 9Xid ym will raiie 
up a much more formidable barrier 

against dissipation, than a host of 
invectives aodexhoTMLtionses^i sup<r 
ply. 

It sometimes happens that an 
unfortunate man gets drunk with 
very bad winf» not to gratify lus 
pmsi b«t to forget bis cares: ki^ 



4liiei n^t set a^y vi^ue on what he 

receives, but on account of what it 
excludes; it keeps out sometliing 
worse than itself. Now, thoui^h it 
were denied that the acquisition of 
lerjous knowledge is of Itself im^ 
portant to a woman, still it prevents 
a taste for silly and pernicious 
works of imagination; it keeps away 
the horrid trash of novels, and, in 
lieu of that cat^erness for emotion 
and adventure, which books of that 
sort inspire, promotes a culm and 
ateady temperament of muid' 

A man who deserves suchafuece 
Sii good fortune, may generally find 
an excellent companion for aU the 
vicissitudes of his life; but it is not 
so easy to {iiid a companion for his 
understanding, who lias simiku- pur- 
suil;i with liimsclf, or who can com- 
prehei^d the pleasure he derives 
i&om ^em« We really can see no 
reason why it should not be otlier* 
wise; nor comprehend how the plea* 
surcs of domestick life cLm be pro- 
moted by diminishing the number of 
subjects in which persons who arc 
to spend their Uves logctlicr take ^ 
common Interest. 

. Qm of tlie most agreeable conr 
sequences of knowledge, is the re* 

spect and importance which it com- 
municates to old age. Men rise ii) 
character often as they increase in 
ycarsj Lhcy are venerable fi'om what 
they have acquired, and pleasing 
from what they can impai*t If they 
outlive their iaculdes, the mere 
frame itself is respected for what it . 
once contained; but women (such is 
their unfortunate style of education) 
hazard every thing upon one cast of 
the die; when youth is gone, all is 
gone. No human creature gives bis 
adniiration ibr nothing; either the 
eye must be charmed, or the under-v 
standing gratified. A woman must 
talk wisely, or look well. Every 
human being must put up with the 
coldest civility, who has neither iJic 
charms of youtli nor tlie wisdom of 
age. Neither is there the slightest 
conuniseration ifff decayed accom* 
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nliihmiita; no niai moiM ever tiie ledge may possibly render depravit]^ 

vagmeiits of a dancer, or drops a more depraved, as well as it maijr 

tear on the relicks of musical skill, increase the strength of virtue. It is < 

They arc flowers destined to perish; in itself only power; and its value 
but the decay of great talents is al- depends on its application. But, 
ways the subject of solemn pity; and, trust to the natural love of good 
even when their last memorial is where there is no temptation to be 
OYety their turns and vestiges are bad: it operates no where more 
regarded with pioos affection. forcibly than in education. No man) 
There 1$ no connexion between whether be be tutor, guardian, or 
the ignorance in which women arc friend, ever contents himself, with 
kept, and the preservation of moral infusing the mere ability to acquire; 
and religious principle; and yet but, giving the power, he jErives with 
certainly there is, hi the ruinds of it a taste for the wise and rational 
some timid and respectable personsy exercise of that power; so that an 
a vague, indefinite dread of know- educated person is not only one witit 
ledge, as if it were capable of pro* stronger and better faciuties tlnn* 
ducing these effects. It might al- others, but with a more useful pro- 
Ynost he supposed, from the dread pensity; a disposition better culti- 
which the propagation of knowledge vated) and associations of a higher 
has excited, that there was some and more important class, 
gieat secret wiiich \vas to be kept In short, and to recapitulate the 
In impenetrable obscurity; that all main points upon which we have 
moral rules were a species of delu> insisted: why the dbprc^Kntioii in 
sion and imposture* the detection of knowledge between the two sexes 
which, by the improvement of the should be so great, when the in- 
understanding, would be attended equality in natural talents is so 
with the most fatal consequences to small; or why the understanding of 
all, and particularly to women. If women should be lavished upon 
we could possibly understand what trifles, when nature has made it 
tliese great secrets were, we mightf capable of higher and better fhrngSy 
perhaps, be disposed to concur in we profess ourselves not able to 
their preservation; bttt^ believing understand. The affectaticm charged 
that all the salutary rules which are upon female knowleHt^e is best 
imposed on women are the result of cured by making that knowledf^e 
true wisdom, and productive of the more e^eneral; and the economy 
greatest happinet»i», we cannot uii- devuived upon women is best se» 
derstand lunr th^ are to become cured by the ^ ruin, dtagraee, and 
less sensible of this truth in proper- inconvenience which proceeds £raiR 
tion as their power of discovering neglectfaig - it* For the care of 
trutli in general is increased, and children, nature has made a direct 
the habit of viewing questions with and powerful provision; and the 
accuracy and comprehension es- gentleness and elegance of women 
tablibhed by education. There arc is the natural consequence of tiiat 
men, indeed, who are always ex- desire to please, which U productivu 
claiming against every species of of the greatest paiCcf civilisation and 
power, because it is connected wltii refinement, and which rests upon a 
danger. Their dread of abuses is so foundation too deep to be shaken 
much strontrer than their admiration by any such modifications in edu- 
f uses, that they would cheeriuily cation as m c have proposed. If you 
give up the use of hre, gunpowder, educate ^v omen to attend to dignified 
and printing, to be freed from rob- and important subjects, you are mul- 
bers> incendiaries and libeis. It is tiplying,beyondnieaflure,thechancea 
true, thiit every incfoaae of know* of human improveomtf by preparing 
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imd medicating those early impres- 
sions) which always come from the 
mother; and which, in a great ma- 
jority of instances, are <^iite deeisive 
iof dianelcr and genius. Nor is it 
cnl7'in the business of education 
that women would influence the 
destiny of men; if women knew 
more, men must leam more, for 
it^norancc would then be shameful, 
and it would become the fashion to 
be instructed. ■ The inairaction of 
women impiwres the stock of nation* 
al talents, and employs more minds 
for the instruction and amusement of 
the world; it increases the pleasures 
of society, by multiplying thetopicks 
upon which the two sexes take a 



common interest; and makes mar- 
riage an intercourse of understanding 
as well as of affection, by (giving 
dignity and importance to the female 
character. The education of women 
favours puUiek morals; it provides 
for every season of life, as well as for 
the brightest and the best; and leaves 
a woman, when she is stricken by 
the hand of time, not as she now is, 
destitute of every thing, and ne- 
gleeted by. all; but ndth the full 
power and the splendid attracdons 
of knowledge^ diffusing the elegant 
pleasures of polite literature, and 
receiving the just homage of learned 
and accomplished men. 
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Memoiis of the Lifo and Writiogs of Victor Alfieri. Written by Himself. 2 voL to. 

pp, 614. London* 1810. 

part of his fife^ under the Mttence 
of a true and irresistible inapiration. 
Every thing in hinii indeedy appears 



THIS book contains the delinea- 
te of anezUraordinary and not very 
Ci^;a|^g character; and an imper- 
fect sketch of the rise and progress 

of a great poetical i^eniiis. It is 
deserving ofiioticc in botii capacities; 
but chiefly in the hrst, as there 
piobabiy noYor was 4A inslMice in 
which the woffcs of an author were 
moiw^lilBely to be influenced by his 
personal peculiarities. Pride and 
enthusiasm, irrepressible vehemence 
aiid ambition, and an arrogant, 
fastidious, and somewhat narrow 
system oi taste and opinions, 
wore the great leading fa aluras to 
dM mind 01 AlAeii. StvengdMnody 
aid in some degree produced, by a 
loose and injudicious education, 
those traits were still further deve- 
loped by tiie premature and protract- 
ed indulgences of a very dissipated 
youth; and when at last they admit- 
ted of an application to study, im* 
parted ^ir own character of im- 
pctuOMty to those more meritoriotis 
rxertions; converted a taste into a 
pasaioi^ and le£t him fi>r a great 



to have been passion and ungovemed 
impulse; and while he was raised 
above the common level of his de- 
generate countrymen by a stern and 
selfwilled haughtiness, that would 
have better become an ancient Ro* 
man» he was chiefly distinguished 
from other erect ^iiitk by the yehe- 
mence which formed the basis of his 
character, and by tlic tTncnni rolled 
dominion which he allowed to his 
various and successive propensities. 
So eonstently and entirely, indeed, 
was he under the influence of these 
domineering; attachments)"^ that his 
whole life and character might bo 
summed up by describing him as 
the victim of a passion for horses, 
a passion for traveliinjj, a passion 
for literature, and a passion for what 
he called independence. 

The memoirs of such a lifo, and 
the confessions of such a man, seem 
to hold out a promise of no common 
interest and amusomeuu Yet| though 
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tliey arc hci*e presented to us with conr 
^iderable fulness &iid appareut&kU' 
ty, wiB /cansMit say thiit ve have be^ 
much amused m interested by t^ 
perusal. There is a proud coldness 
in the narrative, which neitherinvitcs 
sympathy, nor flatters the imagina- 
tion. The author seems to disdain 
giving himself en efiectacle to his 
veadersj and chronicles his various 
acts of extravagance and fits of pas* 
sion, with a sober and languidgravitjr 
to which we can recollect no parel- 
lel. In this review of the events and 
feelings of a life of adventure and 
Sig^tion, he is never once betrayed 
into the language of emotion: but 
dwells on die scenes of his childhood 
without tenderness, and on the stnig* 
ffles and tumults of his liper years 
tnthout any sort of animation. We 
look in vain throucrh the whole nar- 
rative for one g^lcam of that magical 
eloquence by which Rousseau trans- 
ports us into tiic i-ccncb he describes, 
^d into the heart which responded 
to the9e scenes; or even for a trait 
pf that flQciable garrulity which has 
■ enabled Marmontel and Cumberland 
to give a grace to obsolnc anecdote, 
and to people the whole space 
around them with livinc^ pictures of 
die beings among whom they exist- 
ed. There is not one character at- 
lempted from beg^ning to end of 
this biography; which is neither 
lively, in short, nor eloquent; nei- 
ther playful, impassioned, nor sar- 
castick. Neither is it a mere iinas- 
suniiag outline of the authors 
history and publications, like the 
short ^notices of Hume or Smith, 
It isy on the contrary) a pretty 
pious and minute narrative of all his 
feelings and ad\''cnturcs; and ron- 
tiiins, as we should suppose, a toio 
rably accurate enumeration of his 
migrations, prejudices, and antipa- 
thies. It is not that he does not 
condescend to talk about' trifling 
tilings^ but that he will not talk 
about them in a lively or interesting 
manner; and systematically declines 
invest^g any part of his stat^wnt 



with those picturesque details, and 
that warm colQuring, by which alone 
fhe stor^ of an incUvidiial can 
ten excite much Interesjt aiaoiie 
stnmgers. Though we have not be^ 
able to see the original of these 
memoirs, we will venture to add, 
that they arc by no means well 
written; ajid that th^ will form no 
exception to the general observa- 
tion, that almost all ItaUan prose \» 
feeble and deficient in predsioil* 
There is somethings imleedy quita 
remarkable in the wordiness of 
moiit of tlie modern writers in this 
language; tlie very copiousness and 
smoothness of which seems to forai 
an apology for the want of fprce or 
exactness; and to hide, with its 
sweet and uniform flowy both from 
the writer and the reader, that 
penuiy of thought, and looseness of 
reasoninc^, which are so easily de- 
tected when it is rendered into a 
harsher dialect. L nsalisfactory, how- 
ever, as they are in many particu- 
lars, it is still impossible to pemse 
the memoirs of such a man At iUfiert 
without some interest and grati£i» 
cation. The traits of ardour ai)4 
originality that are disclosed through 
all the reserve and gravity of the 
style, beget a continual expectation 
and cunoattys and even those paift* 
of his story w^ch seem to bekiif 
rather to his youth, rank, and eilaea- 
tion, than to his genius or peculiar 
chaj'acter, acquire a degree of im- 
portance, from considering how far 
these very circumstances may have 
assisted the formation, and obstruct* 
td the dovelopmient of that charaoter 
and ipenius; and in what respects ita 
peculiarities may be rej^MTred to the 
obstacles it had to encounter, in 
misguidance, passion, and prejudice. 

Alfieri was bum at Asti, in Pied-r 
mout, of noble and rich, but illite- 
rsAs fMurents, in Jaimary 1749. The 
history of his childhood, which fills 
five chapters, contains nothing very 
remarkable. The earliest tiling he 
remembers, is being fed with swcetr 
mfi^ by an (4d \mX^ wuh square 
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tO0d shoes; He wifs edacstea 4t ereat, srdoa^ sua delight. The 

home by a goodnatured, stupid inflammabilitf of his imaginatioii, 

priest; and havin^^ no brother of his however, was more strikingly mani- 

own age, was Without any ii lend or fcstcd in the effects of the first' 

companion for the gieatcr part of opera to which lie was admitted, 

his childhood. When about bcven when he was only about twelve 

years old, he falls in love with the years of age. 
amooth &ces of some male novices 

in a neighbouring church; and ''Is " Tlii s v u led and enchanting muaick,'* 

obliged to walk about with a green ^^^o'*'*^'''^ ^^." sunk deep into my soul, and 
net on his hair, as a punishment for fj'*''. "'T impression on 

fibbino- To the if^onv whirh he imagination; it agitated the inmost 

nomnp:. 10 the ac^ony which he recesses of mv heart to such a dcwee that 

endured ironi this infliction, he for several wot ks I c^perk nced the most 




ed to steal a fan from an old ladv in . '-^ f ^'"^^ ^''^ "^^^^ 

4V „ r 1 1 ^ •, WHO ana wliuusicul ideus took siuh 

the family, and grows silent, melan- possession of my mind, as wUihaveed 

choly and reserved. At last, when me to portray them in tlie most ira- 

about ten yrnrs of age, he is sent to paasioned verses, liad i not been wholly 

tlie academy at Turin. unacquainted w itli the true nature of my 

TMs imgrati<m adds but little to fcelinirs it was the firsttime mosick 

the interest of the narrative, or the ^'7^ T ^^'f' ^» 

hnp^vement of the writer. The S«uU' t^^^^^^^^ 

academy was a greats Ul regulated graveti on my memory. When I Kcollect 

establishment; in one quarter of the fodin:^? excited by the representation ' 



^« .9 '' * ^ * pencnc^, on rcnimuisr from tlic nrcf )r:ii- 

ed into tiitliy cells, ill ted, and worse aome time, I am fully convinced that no- 

educated. There he learned a little tiring aets so powerfully on my mind a» 

Ijatin, and tried, in vain, to acquire species of musick, and particularly 

the elements of mathematicks; for, sound of female voices, and of contm. 

after the painful application of " f'^^i'?***^"8^.™*V** /^""^ 
I fu u Ul ternficK sensations m my mind. Thus the 

several months, he was never able pj,,, ,f ^hc o-reutest nviniber of mvT ' e 

to comprehend the fourth pro- tiics were cither formed, while listcnrr, - 

poB&tion of Euclid; and found, he to musick, or a few hours alter war o^. ' 

says, all his life after, that he had P* 71-73. 

" a completely ami -geometrical , , . 

head." From the bad diet, and With this tr:u;u:k and Italian 

preposterously early hours of tlio P^^^siou for musick, he had a sovc- 

^cademv, he soon fdl into wretched contempt and ubhoricnce far 

health, and, growing more niclan- doncmg. His own account of the 

eholy and solitary than ever, became f'^^"] antipathy, and of Uie 

covered over with sores and ulcers* ^''^} "s^, of those national prejudices, 

Even in this situation, however, a ^^'^^^^ afterwards made 

Kttle gUmmering of literary ambi- ^V^X to uverrome, is among 

tion became visible. He procured u the most stnkm.^- and chat acteristick 
copy of Ariosto from a voracious . P^^^sagcs 111 the cariicr part of tlic 

school fellow, by giving up to him **<'r5'"* 

his share of the chickens winch «« .^^ .1,^ „«f,„.ni 1, * j t t , 

g J J cs J 1 J "lo the natural iintrcrt T Iku! to 

tinned their Sunday regale; Jmd dancing, was joined an invincible antipa- 

feed Meustauo and Gil Bias with thytowards my master a Frenchman ncvv. 
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)y arrived from Paris. He possessed a 
eerUiii air of polite assiuranoe, which, 
joined to his ridiculous motions and ab« 
surd discourse, greatly increased the 
innate aversion I felt towiirds this fri- 
volous art. So unconquerable was this 
aversion, that, after leaviiip Mhool, I 
^Oidd never be prevailed <Hl to joHi in any 
dance wliatcvcr. The very n:iine ot this 
amusemeut makes me slmdder and 
laugh at the same time; a cirattmstance, 
whtch is by no means unmual with me. 
I attribute, in a great measure, to this 
dancing master the unfavourable, and 
perhap* erroneous, opinion I have formed 
of Uie French people, who, nevertheless. 
It must be confessed, possess many agree- 
able and estiniable quaiitic^ii but it is 
difficult to weaken or efface linpreiMions 
received in early youth. Reason lessens 
their influeuec ;is we advance in life; yet 
it is necessavy to watch over ourselves, in 
order to judge without passion, end we 
ai'e frequently so uT\fortunate as not to 
succeed. Two other causes also con- 
tributed to render xue from my infancy 
disgusted with the French character. 
The first "^'ns the impression made on 
my mind bv the sig-ht of those ladies who 
accompaiucd ilic dutchciis of Parma in 
her journey to Asti, and were all be» 
tlaubed with roug'e; the use of whicli was 
then exclusively confined to the French, 
1 have frequently mentioned tliis circum- 
stance several years afterwards, not 
beln^ able to account for such an absui-d 
and ridiculous practice, which is wholiy 
at variance wim nature; Ibr when either 
etck, tntosucated, or from any other 
cause, human beings besmear thenisolvcs 
with this detestable rouge, they care- 
fidly conceal it^ wefi knoiinng tha^ when 
discovered* it only excites the la]u|^htcr 
or pity of the beholders. These pamted 
French figures left a deep and lasting 
impression on my mind, and inapired me 
with a certain feeling of disgust towards 
tlie females of this nation. 

**From my geographical studies re- 
sulted another cause of antipathy to that 
nation. Having seen on the chart the 
great dificrcnce in ext« nt and population 
between England or i'l ussia and i- ranee, 
and hearing every time news arrived 
from the armies tliat the French )i ^ 
been beaten by sea and land; recalUn^j 
to mind the first ideas of my infancy, 
during which I was told that the French 
]\ia\ frequently been in possession of Asti, 
ami that during the last time they had 
^uilercd themselves to be taken prisoners 
to the numlier of six or seven thousand, 
without resistsQMj after coadttctiDf 



themselves while they remained in 
possession of the place with the greatest 
insolence and tyranny; all these different 
circumstances being associated with the 
idea of the ridiculons dancing mastci^ 
tended more and more to rivet in my 
mind an aversion to the French natioQ.* 

At the early age of fourteen, 
Alfieri was put in possession uf a 
considerable part of his fortune^ 
and launched immediately into eveiy 
lort of fashionable folly and ex- 
travagance. His pasaion £ot horses^ 
from which he was never entirely 
emancipated, now took entire posses- 
sion of ills soul; and his days w ere 
spent in galloping up and down ih& 
environs of TurtD> in company 
chiefly with the young Enytiiht who 
wei*c resident in that Capital. From 
thia aocietys and these exercises, he 
soon derived such improvementt 
that in a short time he became by 
far the mobl skilfvil jockey, farrier, 
and coachman, tiiat modem Italy 
could boast of producing. 

For ten or twelve years after thi$ 
period) the life of Alfieri preaenta 
a most humiliating, but instnictivo 
pict\ire of idleness, dissipation and 
enfiuL It is the finest and most 
fiuttering illusti^ation of Miss Edge* 
worth's admirable tale of lord Glen- 
thorn; and, indeed* rather outgoes 
than £aU8 short of that 14gh coloured 
and apparently exaggerated re* 
presentation. Such, iridcccl, is the 
coincidence between the traits of 
the fictitious and the real character, 
that if these menioirb had been pub- 
lished when Miss Edgeworth'a story 
was written, it would have been 
impossible not to suppose that she 
had derived from them every thing 
that is strikinj;' va'<\ extraordinary in 
lur narrative. 1 or two or three 
years, Alficri contented himself with 
running, restless and discontented, 
over the different states and cities 
of Italy, almost ignorant of its lan- 
guage, and utterly indifferent both 
to its literature and its arts. Con'^n- 
medf at every momeut of inaction 
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iwfli Ae most oppressire discontent time* in April, «nd sometimef in June; its 

and unhappiiicss, he had no relief d'lratlou was lon^^cr or shorter, ind its 

but in the velocity of his movements ^»i»i«ncc very dirtei ent, accorcUii|r m my 

and thv rapidity of his transitions. °?^"P'^^- . ^ , 

TV .1 '^i ^1 • . 1 ukewise expenenccd that inv in- 

Disappointed with every hine, and ^^n^.tual f:.:ulti,{7 resembled a 

Believing hmisell mcupuble of itp])h- meter, and that I possessed more or leM 

cation or reflection, he passed his talent for composition, in proportion to 

days in a perpetual fever of Im- ^«igrht of the »ttno»pliere. Dttrinir the 

patience ana dlSUpatiom apparently P^i^^alence of tl r s initial and equinocUal 

pursuing enjoymem with an ea.^^er- »ii>rry ti^fedrsst^^^^^^^^^ 

ness .vh.rh .v. . m reality inspired the evening than the morning I KkewiS 

by the vain hope ot escaping from perceived that tl,c force of my imagina- 

misery. There is much general tion, the ardour of enthusiasm, and 

truth, as well as peculiar character, jap-ibility of invention, were possessed 

ill the following simple confession. ™* * V'^]*^^ mmie of 

- Wmler, or in the middle of siimmer, than 

•Mn .pit., ho^vevc^, of this constant ilteiiuSf ^^^^^ Pr n'^" 

whirl of dissipation: my beinff master of T^P^'^'fJ}^^'^''^ to be common 

my own actions^ notuithstandinr I had T,, f k ^^'^T 

fleii^ of noiteys was m the heyday of p^de wuh which the good I have clnn« 

vouth, and possessed a prepossessmg f^j ^t hare inspired ml^^n Ukc manner 

Hffurr; I yet felt every where safety, ennui „ h,,, tendecVto dimtiiA thL ah^ 1 

and disgust. My greatest pleasure con- ^; ^^^^ f^^^ errours Ihavecom- 

mtedmattcnd.nffther»peraWa though ^i^^d, particularly in my ow^ X' 

the griy rxTid lively miisick left I deep and j HQ ||3 ' ^ ^ 
melancholy impression on nt} mind A 

thousand gloomy and mournful idea* » 

assailed my imagination, in which I de- . Il^ AIS nineteenth year) he extendi 

lighted to indulge by warukrinf^ alone, on travels to France, and stops a 

the shores near the Chiaja and Portici." few weeks at Marseilles, where he 

I. p. 12B. passed his evenings exactly as lord 

wu«» V/» ^o*^ fr^t^ al;.^ Glcnthorn is represented to have 

When he gets to Veiifa*, thing* aone his at hb Ir sli casilc. To help 

are, if possible, still worse; thouRn, .u. v«.,-. w _ 1 •un'-ij) 

like other hvpochondriacks, he h tTtl^l^J^Tl.^^ Zl"^^ uV^ 

disposed to lay the blame on the ^.^^fi^^^iirt S 

winds and the weather. The tumult ^^.t^^^;!!}^ ^"^^ 

Of the carnival kept him alive, it ^ '^^tatioii; and, 

aeesUy for a few days. ^fter ^i,^ performanrc was over, it 

Was my regular practice to bathe evety 

** But no srioner was the novelty over, evening* in the scu. I was induced to in- 

than my habitual melancfioly and rnniii dulj^e myself in this luxury, in consequence 

returned. 1 passed several days together <'f finding a very agreeable spot, on a 

in complete solitude, never leaving the tongue of land hing to the Hg^tof the 

house, nor stirrinjr f: nin ti p window, harbour, where, seated on the sand, with 

mhence 1 made signs to a youn^' lady who niy back leaning against a rock, I could 

lodged opposite, and with whom I oc- behold the sea and sky without interrupt 

casionally exchanged a few V4»ds. tion In tht contemplation of these objects. 

During the rest of the day, which hung emhellished b} tiu- rays of tlie setting sun, 

f exy heavy on my hands, I passed uiy 1 passed my time dreiuniug of future de- 

titne either in sleeping or in dreaming, lights." L 150, 151. 
I knew not which* and frequently m 

wiping without any apparent motive^ I In a very short time, howevef, 

bad lost my tranquUhty, mid I was unable ^^^^^ rc^Jies became hitolerable- 

•fen to divine what bad depnved me of , . 

it. A few yew^ afterwards, on invcstiga- ^"^'^ very nearly killed himselt 
ting the cause of this occurrence, I dis- ''^^'^ ^^^^ hoi*»es in rushing, with in- 
covered that it proceeded from a malady credible v<>k>rity, to Pans. This is 
which attacked tte every spring, some, his own account of the impressioa 
V04. IT. C 
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which was made Upon him by his 
lii bt bight of tlus brilliant meuopo- 
lis. 

"It was on a cold, cloady, and rainy 
TOOj-ning, between the 15th and 20th of 
August, that I entered Paris, by the 
wretched suburb of Saint Marceatt. Ac« 
customed to the clear and serene sky of 
Italv and Provence, I felt much surprised 
at the thick fog whicJteovelopedtbe city, 
especially at this leaBOii. Never in my 
life did I experience more disagreeable 
feelings than on entering the damp and 
dirty suburb of Saint Germain, where I 
was to take up my lodpng'. AVhat incon- 
siderate liasff", wliut mad foily had led me 
into tuiii biiik of tilth and nustiness ! On 
cnterin|f the inn, I felt myself thoroughly 
undeceived; and I should certainly have 

' set off' again immediately, had not shame 
and fatigue withheld me. My illusions 
were still further dissipated when I began 

' to ramble through Paris. The mean and 
wretc];cd building's; the coiUem[itiljle os- 
tentation displayed in a few houses digni- 
fied with the pompous appellation of ho- 
tels and palaces; tl.e fdthincss of the Go- 
tliick churches; tlic truly Vandal-iike 
construction of the public k theatres at that 
tame, besides innumerable oihei- disagreea- 
ble objects, of which not the least disgust- 
inff to me was the plastered countenances 
of many very ugly women, far outweighed 
in my mind the beauty and elegance of the 
publick walks :uk1 f,'"ardcns, the infinite 
varTC't> of fine cairiages, the lofty facade 
of the Louvre, as well as the number of 
spectacles and entertainments of every 
kind." 1. 153, 154 

There, then, as was natui allv to 
be expected, he again ibiUid UiiUbclf 
tormented " by the demon of melan" 
choly;** aiid, after trying in vain tlie 
t>oasted stimulant of play, he speedily 
grew wearied of the place and all 
its amnsemrnts, and resolved to set 
off; without delay, for 1j. gland. To 
Eni^land, nccordiriiily he goes, at 
midwinicr^ and wuh such a charac- 
teristick andcompassionable cravii.i; 
for all sorts of powerful sensations, 
that he rejoiced exceedingly at the 
extreme cold, which actually froze 
the wii^c and bread in his carriage 
during a pail of the jottrney. Prepa- 
red, as he was, loi dibappoinliaent by 
the coutinual extravagance of his ex- 
pectatioD) Alfieri was delighted with 



England. " The roads, the inns, the 
horses, and above all, the incessant 
bustle in the suburbs, as well as in 
the capital, all conspired to fill my 
mind with delight." He passed a 
part of the winter in good society in 
London; but fioon " becoming" dis- 
gusted with asscinblies and routs, 
determined no lunger to play the 
lord in the drawing room, but the 
coachman at the gate:" and accord* 
ingly contrived to get through three 
laborious months^ by being five or 
six hours every morning on horse- 
back, and being seated on the coach- 
box for two or three hours every 
eveninp^, wliatevcr was the state of 
the weaUicr." i:;,veu tlicse great aiid 

meritorioue exertions, howevefi 
could not kmg keep down his inve» 
terate makdy, nor quell the evil 
spirit that possessed him; and he 
was driven to make a liasty tour 
through the west of England, wiiich 
appears to have afforded him very 
considerable relief. 

** The country tlien so much enchanted 

me that I determined to settle in it; not 
tliat I was much attached to any individual, 
|>ut because I was delighted with the see- 
neiy; the simple manners of the inhabi* 
t:iti»s; the modesty and bcatity of the wo- 
men; and, above all, with the enjoyment 
of political liberty, all which made me 
overlook its mutable climate, the melan* 
choly almost inseparable from it, and the 
exorbitant price of uU the necessaries of 
life.*» h 162, m. 

Scarcely, however, was this bold 

resolution of settling adopted, when 
the author is again " seized with the 
mania of travelling;'* and skims over 
to Holland in the beginning of sum- 
mer. And here he is still more 
effectually diverted than ever, by 
falling in love with a young married 
lady at the Hague, who was oblige 
ing enough to return his affection* 
Circumstances, however, at last com- 
pel the fair one to rejoin her hus- 
band in Switzerland; and the impetu- 
ous Italiaii is affected with such 
violent despair, that he makes a des- 
perate attempt on. M9 life, by takinif 
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off the bandages after being 1^ 
blood, and returns sullenly to Italy, 
without stoi^pint^ to look at any 
tiling, or uttering a single word to 
his servant during the whole course 
of the journey. 

This violent fit of depression, how- 
ever, and the seclusion by which it 
was followed, led him for the first 
time, to look into his books; and 
the perusal of the lives of Plutarch 
secius to have made such an impres- 
non on his ardent and susceptible 
spirtty that a pasdon for tibertjr and 
independence now took the lead of 
every other in his soul, and he be- 
came for life an emulator of the 
ancierit republicans. He read the 
story oi Timoieon, Brutus, Sec. he 
assures us, with floods of tears, and 
agonies of adixdration. I was like 
on^ bende himself, and shed tears 
of mangled grief and rage at having 
been bom at Piedmont, and at a 
period, and under a government, 
where it was impossible to conceive 
or execute any great design." The 
same senUment, indeed, seems to 
have haunted him for titie greater 
part of his life; and is expressed in 
many passages of these memoirs 
besides the following. 

** Having- lived two or three tc.im almost 
wholly among the English; having heard 
Aeir power and riches every where cele- 
hrated; having contemplated their great 
political influence, and on the otlitr hand 
viewing Italy wholly degraded from her 
rank as a nation, and the Italians divided, 
weak, and enslaved, I was ashamed of 
hcjng" an Italian, and wished not to pos- 
sess any thing in common with this na^ 
tkm » I. p. 121. 

** I was naturally attached to a donn s- 
tick life} but after having- visited EnH: nd 
at nineteen, and read Plutarch witli the 
greatest interest at twenty years of age, 
I experienced the most in^uB'crable re- 
pnirr>ance at marry5n{»- and having my 
children born at Turin." I. p. 175. 

The time, however, was not yet 
come when study was to ballast and 
anchor this agitated spirit. Plutarch 
yrfA soon thrown aside; and the pa- 
triot and his horses gallop off to 
Vienna. T\it state of his uund, bo^ 

4 * ■ 



as to idleness and |iolStick8, is strik* 

ingly represented m the following 
short passage. 

** I might easily, during my stay at Vi- 
enna, have been introdttced to we cele- 
brated, poet Metastuslo, at whose houae 
oor nuniater, tlie old and respectable count 
Canale, passed his evenings in a select 
company of men of letters, whose chief 
amusement mnsisted in reading portions 
from the Greek, Latin and Italian claa- 
sicks. Having taken an affection for me, 
he wished, out of pity to my idleness, to 
cond'ict me thither. But l' declined ac- 
companying hun, eitlier from my usual 
awkwardnesB, or from the eontempt whidi 
the constant habit of reading French works 
had given me for Italian productions. 
Hence I concluded that tliis assemblage of 
men of letters, with their elasstcks, could 
be only a dismal company of pedants. 
Besides,! had seen \fetastasio, in the gar- 
dens of Shoenbruiin, perform the custom- 
aiy genuflexion to Maria ThevesahiBueh 
a servile and adulatory manner, that I, 
who had my head stuffed with Plutarch, 
and who embellished every tJieory, could 
not think of binding myself, either by the 
ties of familiarity or friendship, with a poet 
who had pold himself to a despotism 
which I 80 cordially detested.** I. p. 182. 

From Vienna he fiew to Pruasiay 
which he says, looked all like one 

great guardhouse; and where he 
could not repress "the horroiir and 
indignation he felt at beholding op- 
pression and despotism assumini^ the 
mask of virtue." Proui Prussia he 
passed on to Denmark; where liis 
health was seriously affected by the 
profligacy in which he mdulged; and 
where the only amiisementhe could 
relish, consisted in " driving a sledge 
V ith inconceivable velocity over the 
snow." In this way he wandered on 
through Sweden and Finland to Rus- 
sia; and experienced, as usual, a 
misc rable disappointmenton arriving 
at St. Petersburg. 

** Alas ! no sooner had I reached this 
Asiatick assemblage of wooden huts, than 
Home, Genoa, Venice, and Florence, rose 
to my recollection! and I could not refrain 
from luut^liinpf. What I afterwards saw of 
this country tended still more strong-ly to 
confirm my first impression, that it merited 
not to be seen, ^vcxy thhig except their 
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beards and their horses disgusted roc so 
IDil^, that during six weeks I remained 
vnong these savages, I wished not to be* 

come acquainted with :my one, nor even to 
see the two or Uiree youths with whom I 
had associated atTunn* and who were de- 
scended from the first lamilies of tlie 
country. I took no measure to be present- 
ed to the celebrated autocratrix, Catherine 
II; nor did I ever behold the eowitenance 
of a sovereign who in our days has out- 
•trippcd fame.On investigating', at a future 
period, tlie reason of such extraordinary 
conduct, I beeame convineed that it pro- 
ceeded from a certain intolerance of cha- 
ratter, and a hatred to every species of 
tyranny, and wliich in this particular in- 
Stance attached itself to a person sus- 
pected of the most hon ihle crime — tlie 
mtirder of a defencdcss husband." L ]^ 

VM, 195. 

This ra^e for liberty continued to 
possess him ih his return through 
Prussia, and really seems to have 
reached its acm^ when it dictated the 
following most preposterous passage, 
which we cannot help suspectinj^, is 
indebted for part oi its absurdity to 
the translator. 

" I visited Zoi-ndovfT, a spot rendered fa- 
mous by the sanguinary buttle fouglit be- 
tween ^le Russians and Prussians, where 
thousands of men on both sides were im- 
molated on tliC altar nf L'^spotism, and thus 
escaped from the galling' yoke which op- 
pressed them. The place of their inter- 
ment was easily recognised by its greater 
verdure, and by yielding more abundant 
crops than the barren and unproductive 
soil in its immediate vicinity. On tl^g ocea* 
sion, I rejected vith sorrow, that tlaves 
seem every where cn^^ born to fertilize the 
*oU on -which they vegetate" I. p. 196, 197. 

After this he meets witli a beau- 
tiful aufi at Gottin^cn, and regrets 
that his indolence prevented him 
from availing himself of this excel- 
lent opportunity for writing some 
immeasurably lacetious verses <^ up- 
on this rencounter of a German and 
an Italian ass in so celebrated a 
university 1" After a hasty expedi- 
tion to Spa, he again traverses (k-r- 
many and Holland, and returns to 
England in the twenty-third year of 
liis age, where he is speedily in- 
volved in some very disti*essing and 
discreditable adventures. He en* 



gages in an intrigue with an English 
lady of rank, and is challenged) and 
slightly wounded by her husband* 
Attisr this eclat, he consoles himselit 
with the thought of marrying thft 
frail fair, with whom he is, as usual, 
most heroically in love; when he 
discovers to his infinite horrour and 
consternation, that previous to her 
couiicxiou Willi him, she had been 
equally lavish of her fovours to her 
.husband's groom^ whose jealous re* 
sentment led him to watch and ex« 
pose this new infidelity. After many 
stnigglcs between shame, resent- 
ment, and unconquerable love, he 
at last tears hin^cif from this sad 
sample of English virtue, and makes 
his way to Holland, bursting with 
grief and indignation; but without 
seeming to think that there was the 
slightest occasion for any degree 
contrition or self-condemnation.— 
From Holland he <rocs to France^ 
and fioui i- rancc Lo Spain— as idle, 
and more oppressed with himself 
than ever, buying and caressing An- 
dalusian horses, apd constantly ready 
to sink under the heavy burden of 
existence. At Madrid he has set 
down an extraordinary trait of the 
dangerous impetuosity of his temper. 
His faithful servant, in combing his 
hair, happened accidently to give 
him a little pam by stretchbg one 
hair a little more than the rests upon 
which, without saying one word, he 
first seized a candlestick, and felled 
him to the ground with a huG^c 
wound in his icmpie, and then drew 
bis sword to despatch him, upon his 
offering to make some resistance. 
The sequel of the story b somewhat 
more creditable to his mag^nanimity, 
than this part of it is to his self- 
command. 

I was shocked at the brutal excess oC 
passion into which I had fallen. Thoug-h 
Elias was somewhat calmed, he still 
appeared to retain a certain de.i;rce of 
resentment; yet I was not disposed to dis* 
play towards him the sni<iUest distrust. 
Two hours after his wound was dressed 
I went to bed, leaving the door open, as 
usual, between aiy apartmeat sad tlk« 
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cb*j^iber in which he vlcpt; notWithaund> 
ing the i>efncmttrance of the Spaniard!, 
vho pointed out to me the abHiudity of 
pulling vengeance in the power of a man 
whom i had so much irritated. 1 said even 
ikwi& to Kliu, who vat alreaify 'm bed, 
thai he might kill me if he was so in- 
clined during ti e "^ghi; and that 1 justly 
merited such a late. But this biavc ntan, 
fpfao possessed as much elevation of soul 
as ni\self, took no other revt-ng-e for my 
outrageous conduct, except preserving 
fiir several years two hundkerciiiefs stained 
with blood which hud been bound round 
his bead, and which he occasioiiuU) dis- 
olaved to my view. It is necessary lo be 
nl^r acquainted with the character and 
Planners of the Piedvnontese, in order to 
con)prrhend the mixture of ferocity and 
■generosity di^Iaycd on both sides m this 

"When at a nrare- mature age, I 

endeavoured to discover the cause of this 
violent transport of rage, 1 became con- 
^nuced that the trivia] dreumstam^e whieli 
gave rise to it» was, so to tpeak, like the 
Ust drop poured into a vessel re:idy to 
jun over. My irascible temper, which 
^ust have heen rendered still more irri- 
ifahlc by solitude and perpetual idleness, 
"Required only the slightest impulse to 
cause it to burst forth. Besides, i never 
lifted a hand against a domestick^ as that 
would have been putting them on a level 
with myself. Ncitlier did I evcr employ 
a cane, nor any kind of weapon lu order 
to chastise them, though 1 frequently 
threw at Ihcm ar.y moveable that fell in 
Sny vvav, 3«; niunv youDfT pcojyle do, during 
the tirst cbuiutiuiis of anger; yel I dare lu 
afirro that 1 vouUl have approved, and 
even esteemed the doinekiiek Who should 
on such occaiiiuus have rendered me back 
the treatment he received, since I never 
))unished them as a master, but only con- 
tended with tliem aa one nan with 
another." L 244^6. 

At Lisbon he forms an acquaint* 
ance with a literary countryman of 

his own, and feels, for the first time 
of his liife^ a glow of admiration on 

pertisinp some passaj^es of Italian 
poetiy. From this he returns to 
Spain, and after lounging over the 
whole of that kiagcioni, returns 
through France to Italy, and arrives 
at Turin in 1773. Here he cn« 
deavours to maintain the same 
uoefjual contest of d'lBbipation against 
tnnui an^ conscious ibUy> and falls 



iuriousiy in love, for the third time, 
with a woman of more than doubtful 
reputation, ten years older than him- 
self. Neither the intoxication of tUs 
passion, however, nor the daily ex* 
bibition of his twelve fine horses* 
could repress the shame and indig- 
nation which he frit at thus wasting 
his days in inglorious Hcentiousnessj 
and iiib health was at lust seriously 
affected by tliosc compunctious visit- 
ings of his conscience* In 1774| 
while watching by his unworthy 
mistress in a fit of sickness, he 
sketched out a few scenes of a 
dramatical work in Italian, which 
Was thrown aside and forgotten im- 
mediately on her recovery; and it 
was not till the year uSbttf that, ato 
many struggles, he formed the 
resolution of detaching himself irom 
this degrading connexion. The 
eflbrts which this cost him, and the 
means he adopted to ensure his 
own adherence to his resolution, 
appear altogether wild and extrava- 
gant to our northern imaf^natioii. la 
the first place, he had himself lash- 
ed witli strong cords to his elbow 
chair, to prevent him from rushing 
into tlie presence of the siren; and, 
in the next place, he cut off his hair, 
in order to make it impossible for 
him to appear with decency in any 
society. The first fifteen davs, he 
assurcs us, he spent entirely « Jn 
uttering the most frightful groans 
and lamentations," and the next in 
riding furiously through all the 
solitary places in the neighbour- 
hood. At last, however, this frenzy 
of grief began to subside; and^ most 
fortunately for the world and the 
author, gave place to a passion for 
literature, -vrhieh ab'^orbcd the pn'vv- 
ers of this fiery spirit during the 
greater part of his future existence. 
The perusal of a wretched tragedy 
on the story of Cleopatra, and the 
striking resemblance he thought be 
discovered between his own case 
and that of Antony, first inspired 
him with the resolution of attempt- 
ing a dramatick piece on the same 
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subject; and, after encountering tlie 
ihost extreme difficulty from his 
utter ignorance of poetical diction, 
Slid tii pure Itallui> he at lut hUD* 
meetA out a tnjgtdy^ which waa 
represented with toleraUe soccesa 
in 1775. From this moment his 
whole heart was devoted to di'a- 
matick poetry; and literary glory 
became the idol of his imagination. 

Ill entering upon this new and 
arduous c^arear^ he soon discovered 
that greater sacrifices were required 
of him than he had hitherto offered 
to any of the former objects of his 
idolatry. The defects of his educa- 
tion, and his long habits of indolence 
and inattention to every thing con- 
nected with letters, imposed upon 
hitn &r more than the ordinary 
labour of a literary apprenticeship* 
Having never been accustomed to 
tflie use of the pure Tuscan^ and 
heing obliged to speak French 
dining so many years of travelling, 
he found himself shamefully defi- 
cient in the knowledge of that 
tveautifiil language, in which he 
firoposed to enter his claims to 
immortality; and began, thorcforc, a 
course of the most careful and 
critical rcadintz; of the great authors 
nrho had 'adorned it. Danle and 
Petrarca were his great models of 
purity; and, neat to them, Ariostb 
and Tasso; in which four writers^ 
he gives it as his opinion, that there 
is to be found the perfection of 
every style, except that fitted for 
dramatick poetry; of which, he more 
tiian insinuates, that his own wri- 
tings are the only existing example* 
In order to acquire a perfect know* 
ledge and command of their divine 
language, he not only made many 
long visits to Tuscany, but abso- 
lutely interdicted himself the use of 
every other sort of reading, and 
abjured for ever that French litera- 
ture which he seems to have always 
regarded with a mixture of envy 
and disdain. To make amends for 
this, he went resolutely back to the 
rudiments of his LatiiH and read 



over all the classicks in that lan- 
guage witli a most patient and labori* 
ous attention. He likewise commit- 
ted to memory manv thousand lines 
from the authors he proposed to 
imitate; and sought, with the greatest 
assiduity, the acquaintance of all 
tiic scholars and criticks that came 
in his way; pesterino; them with 
continual queries, and with request- 
ing their opinion upon the infinite 
quantity of bad verses which he 
continued to compose^ by way of 
exercise. His two or three first 
tragedies he composed entirely in 
French prose; and afterwards trans- 
lated, with infinite labour, into 
Italian verse. His whole process 
of composition, indeed, was very 
systematical and laborious; and the 
distinct account he has left of it, 
is not among the least curious 
passages in these volumes. 

" I ought here to explain to the reader 
what is meant by the terms €9neeive, 

(Irvehp, and put into wr*e, which so 
frequently occur in the course of this 
work. All my u-agetlics, so to speak, have 
been composed three times. By this 
niotliod, I at least avoided the crrour of 
too much liaste, which should always be 
carefully guarded against in such pro- 
ductions, since, if they are iU-coneeived at 
first, It is a fault not easily remedied. By 
the term coiueh '', is to he understood the 
distributing of the subject into acts and 
•eenea, fixing the number of the person* 
ages, and tracltig-, in two pages of prose, 
a summary of the plot. By developing, I 
ir.ean the writing dialogues in prose for 
the diflcrent scenes indicated in this rude 
skctcli, without rejecting' a single thoug-ht; 
^ud with as nmch enthusiasm as possible, 
"vfithout embarrassing myself with the 
style or composition. By ven^fyi^f. In 
short, must be understood, not only con- 
verting this prose into verse, but also 
curtailing the exuberances of the style, 
selecting the best thoughts, and clothing 
them in poetick language. After these 
three operations, I proceed, like other 
ajuthors, to polish, correct, and amend. 
But if the conception or development of 
the piece be impr rfVct, or erroneous, the 
superadded labour will never produce a 
good tragedy. In this way did I execute 
the whole of niy dramatick works, he* 
ginning with Fhilippcji and I am con* 
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vinced Uiat this constituted more than « La Tiranidc;" pwhaps the most 

twoUurdsofthelabour. If,on reperasinjj nervous and eloquent of all his 

the manuscript, after a sufhcient period . • «ui nis 

had been sufibrcd to elapse, in order that P^ose compositions. About the same 

1 Height forget the orit^inal distribution of PC"od, his poetical studies experi- 

the scenes, I felt myself ass^iilud by sucli ©need a still more serious interrup- 

a crowd of ideas and emotions as com- tion, from the commencement of his 

pellcd me, so to speak, to take up my pen, attachment to the countess of Al- 

I c^oncluded that^my sketch was worthy bany, the wife of the late pretendtr- 

of being untoldcd; but if, on the contrary, ^„ \^ . »«lc pictcnuer, 

I felt not an enthusiasm equal at least to attachment that continued to 

what I had experienced on conceiving the ^ooth or to aj^itate all the remaining" 

design, I either changed my phm, or part of his existence. This lady, who 

threw the papers into the fire. As soon as was by birth a princess of the house 

i became satisfied that my first idea was of Stalburg, was then in her twenty • 

perfect, I expanded .t w.tli the greatest fift,, year, and resided with hlr ill- 

rapidity, frequently writmg two acts a ♦ u i . , 'ca»ucu wiui nei ni- 

day, and seldom less thai» one; so that in "latched husband at Florence. Her 

six days my tragedy was — I will not say Dcauty and accomplishments made, 

finished, but created. from the first,* a powerful impres- 

" In this manner, without any other sion on the inflammable heart of 

judge than my own feelings, I have only Alfieri, guarded as it now was with 

finished those, the sketches of wh eh I lo4%f glory and of liTeTatu rc^ 

had written With energy and enthusiasm; , , J ' . "'■^raiuic, 

or, if I have finished any other, I have at ^oi^ness of his character, 

least never taken the trouble to clotlie ardour of his admiration, 

them in verse. This was tlie case with soon excited corresponding senti- 

Charles 1. which I began to write in ments in her, who had suffered for 

French pr^e immediately after finishing some time from the ill temper and 

Phihppe. When I had reached to about ~rn«« vi^ne «f ^ j 

the middle of the third act, my heart and ^'^"'^ V''^^ superannuated 

my hand became so benumbed, that f ^^sband. 1 hough the author takes 

found it impossible to hold my pen. The trouble to assure U3 that " thcir 

same thing iiappened in regaid to liomeo intimacy never exceeded the strict- 

and Juliet, the whole of which I nearly est limits of honour," it is not diffi- 

expanded, though with much labour to cult to understand, that it should 

myself, and at long intei-vals. On reperu- Uovp ncrrrr^iv'^t^^H fKo \\\\ 

sing this sketch, I found mv enthusiasm ^f""^ fJ^u k , ? • I ^.''"'^^^ 

so much repressed, that, transported with . husband; which increased, 

rage against myself, I could proceed no seems, so much, that the lady was 

furtlier, buttlirew my work into the tire." at last forced to abandon his society, 

ILp. 4S— 51. and to take refuge with his brother, 

the cardinal York, at Rome. To this 

Two or three years were passed place Alfieri speedily followed her; 

in these bewitching studies; and, and remained there, divided between 

during this time, nine or ten trage- love and study, for upwards of two 

dies, at the least, were in a consider- years, when her holy guardian bc- 

able state of forwardness. In 1778, coming scandalized at thcir intimacy, 

the study of Machiavcl revived all it was thought necessary for her 

that early zeal for liberty, which he reputation, that they should sepai'ate, 

had imbibed from the perusal of The effects of this separation he has 

Plutarch; and he composed with himself described in the following 

great rapidity his two books of short passage. 

• His first introduction to her, we have been informed, was in the great gallery of 
Florence; a circumstance which led him to signalize his admiration by an extraor- 
dinary act of gallantly. As they stopped to examine the picture of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, the countess observed, that the singular uniform in which that prince is usu- 
ally painted, appeared to her extremely becoming. Nothing more was said at the 
time; but, in two days after, Alfieri appeared in the streets in the exact costume of that 
warlike sovereign, to the utter consternation of all the peaceful inhabitants. 
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''For two y&ars I remained incaptble of 
•nykind of snidy whatever, so different 
vas my present forlorn state from the hap- 
piness I enjo}'ed during my Ute reaidence 
in Eome; there the Villa Stiozzi, near to 
the w-:a m baths of Dioclesian, afforded roe 
a delightful retreat, where I passed my 
mornings in study, only riding for an hour 
or two through the vast solitudes which, 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, invite to 
melancholy, meditation, and poetry. In 
the evening I proceeded to the ctt]r» and 
found a relaxation from study in the socie« 
tv of licr M'ho constituted the charm of 
xny cxistcncci and cotitentcd and happy, 
I retumett to my solitude, never at a later 
hour than eleven o'clock. It was impossi- 
ble* tn find, in the circuit of a great city, 
an abode more cheerful, more retired—- or 
better stuted to my taste, my character 
and my pursuits. Deli,:(hlfal spot ! the 
remembrnnre of which I shnll ever che- 
rish, and which through life I shall long 
to revisit:*' II. p. 131, 132. 

Previously to this time, his ex- 
treme love of independence, and hit 
desire to be constantly with the mis- 
tress of his affections, had induced 

him to take thv very roinaiitirk stt^p 
of rcsii^ning^ his whole property to 
his sister, reserving to himself mere- 
ly an annuity of 14,000 livres, or 
little more than 500/. As this trans- 
ference was made with the sanction 
of the king, who was very well 
pleawMl on the whole, to get rid of 
so republican a subject, it was un- 
derstood on both sides, as a tacit 
compact of expatriation; sothut upon 
his removal from Rome, he had no 
house or fixed residence to repair 
to. In this desolate and unsettled 
state, his passion for horses revived 
with additional fur)-: and he iindf-r- 
took a voyage to ICng-land, for the 
sole purpose of purchasing a num- 
ber of those noble animaisi and de- 
voted eight months «• to the study of 
noble heads, fine necks» and well 
turned buttocks, without once open- 
ing a book, or pursuing any literary 
avocation." In I.ondon he purchased 
fourteen horses, iu relation to the 
number of his tragedies 1 and this 
whimsical relation frequently pre- 
senting itself to his imagination, he 
would -say to himself with a imile^ 



« Thou hast gained a herse by each 

tragedy!" Truly, the noble author 

must have been far gone in love, 
when he '^nvc way to such innocent 
deliration. He conducted his fourteen 
friends, however, with much judg- 
ment across the Alps; and gained 
great glory and notoriety at Sienna, 
from their daily procession through 
the streets, and the feats of dexterity 
he exhibited in riding and drivbg 
them. 

In the mean time, he had printed 
twelve of his tragedies, and imbibed 
a sovereign contempt for such of 
his count^men as pretended to find 
them harsli, obscure, or afi^ectedly 
sententious. In 1784, after an ab- 
sence of more than two years, he 
rejoined his mistress at Baden in 
Alsace: and during a stay of two 
months with her, sketched out three 
new tragedies. On his return to Ita- 
Ijr, he took up his abode for a short 
time at Pisa; where in a fit of indig* 
nation at the faults of Pliny's panc- 
gyrick on Trajan, he composed in 
five davft that animated and eloquent 
piece of the same name, whicii aioue, 
of all his works which have fallen 
into our hands, has left on our minds 
the impression of ardent and flow- 
ing eloquence. His rage for liberty 
likewise prompted him to compose 
several odes on the subject of Ame- 
rican independence, and several mis- 
cellaneous productions of a simi- 
lar character: at last, 1786, he is 
permitted to take up his permanent 
abode with his mistress, whom he 
rejoins at Alsace, and never after- 
wiirds abandons. In the course of the 
folk)wiii;j year, they make a journey 
to Paris, with which he is nearly as 
much dissatisfied as on his former 
visit, and makes arrangements with 
Didot for printing his tragedies in 
a superb form. In 1788^ however, 
hv resolves upon making a complete 
edition of his w hole \*'orks at Kehl; 
and submits, fur the accon^mudation 
of his fair friend, to take up i>is re- 
sidence at Paris. There they receive 
iutellxgcuce of the death of herhtts- 
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tknd) which seems, however, to 
make no change in their way of life; 
and there he continues busily em- 
ployed ill coircctiiig his various 
works for publication, till the year 
179O9 when the first part of these 
memoirs closes with anticipations of 
misery from the progress of the re* 
volution, and professions of devoted 
attachment to the compunion whom 
. time had orily rendered more dear 

Tho supplementary part bears 
date in May 1803; but a few months 
prior to the death of the author, and 
brings down his histoiy, though in 

. a more summary manner, to that 
period. He seems to have lived in 
much uneasiness and fear in Paris, 
after the commencement of the re- 
volution: from all approbation or 
even toleratioa of which tragiek 
Jkreet as he terms it| he exculpates 
himself with much eamcsmess and 
solemnity; but havinp^ vested the 
greater part of his toi Lime in that 
country, he couid not conveniently 
abandon it. In 1791, he and his 
companion made a short visit to 
£ngland, with which he was less 
pleased than on any former occasion; 
the damp giving him a disposition 
to gout, and the late hours interfer- 
ing with his habits of study. The 
must remarkable incident in this 
journey occurred at its terminadon. 
As he was passing alpng the quay 
at Dover, in his way to the packet- 

. boat, he caught a glimpse of the be- 
witching woman on whose account 
he had sufl'ercd so much, in his for- 
mer visit to this country nearly 
twenty years ago. She still looked 
beautiful, he says, and bestowed on 
him one of those enchanting smiles 
which convinced him that he was 
recognised. Unable to control his 
emotion, he rushed instantlv aboard 
— hid himself below, aisd did not 
venture to look up mi he svas land- 
ed on the opposite shore. From Ca- 
lais he addressed a letter to her of 
kind inquiiy, and offers of service; 
i^nd received an answer^ whichv on 

Vol. IV. D 



account of the singular tone of can- 
dour and magnanimity \\ bich it ex- 
hibits, he has subjoined in the ap- 
pendix. It is undoubtedly a very re- 
markable production, and shows both 
a strength of mmd and a kindness 
of disposition which seem worthy of 
a happier foitune. 

In the end of 1792, the incrcasini^ 
fury of the revolution rendered Paris 
no longer a place of safety for fo- 
reigners of high birtli; and Alfieri 
and his coimtess with some difficult 
ty effected their escape from it, and 
established themselves, with a di^ 
minished income, at his beloved 
Florence. Here, with his usual im- 
petuosity, he gave vent to his anti- 
revolutionary feeliiigs, by composing 
an apology for Louis XVI. and a 
short, satirical view of the French 
excesses, which he entitled the 
AntigaUican." He then took to act- 
ing his own plays ; and, for two or 
three years, this new passion sedu- 
ced him in a good degree from lite- 
rature. In 1795, however, he tried 
his hand in some satirical produc* 
tions; and began with much zeal to 
reperuse and translate various pas- 
sages from the Latin classicks. I^a- 
tin naturally led to Greek; and, in 
the foily-ninth year of his age, he 
set seriously to the study of tliis lan- 
guage. Two whole years did tins 
ardent genius , dedicate to solitary 
drudgery, without being able to mas- 
ter the subject he had undertaken. 
At last, by dint of perseverance and 
incredible labour, he bepan to un- 
derstand a little of the easier au- 
thors; and, by the time he had com- 
pleted his fiftieth year, succeeded 
m interpreting a considerable part 
of Herodotus, Thucydides and Ho- 
mer. The perusal of Sophocles, in 
the f()l lowing year, impelled him to 
coir.jKjse his last tragedy of Aiceste 
in 17'J3. In the ci;d ot this ycur, ihe 
progress of ihc French armies llueat- 
ened to violate the tranquillity of his 
Tuscan retreat; and, in the spring 
following, upon the occupation of 
Florence, he and hb friend retired 
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to a small haintation in the country. 
From this as>]um, however, they re- 
turned so precipitately on the re« 
treat of the enemy, that th^ were 
surprised by them on their second 
invasion of Tuscany in 1800; and 
had iiiore to suffer, it appears, from 
the importunate civility, than from 
tlie outrages ui the conquerors. The 
French genera^ it seems, was a man 
of letters, and made several attempts 
to be introduced to Alficri. When 
evasion became impossible, the lat- 
ter made the following haughty but 
-vi aided reply to his warlike admi- 
ler: 

" If the general in his official capacity, 
commands his presence, Victor Alfieri, 
who never resists constituted autborUy 
of any kind, will immediately hasten to 
obey liie order; but if, on the conU arv, he 
requests an intei-vtew only as a private 
individual, Alficri bei^s leave to observe, 
tliat being- of u very rctir<^.i turn of mind, 
lie wishes not to form any new acquaint* 
ance, and therefore entreats the Fkench 
jreneral to hold him excused.*' II. p. 3£S6. 
287. 

Under these disastrous circum- 
stances, he was suddenly seized with 
ilic desire of signalizing himself in 



a new field of exertion; and sketched ' 
out no fewer than six comedies at 
once, which were nearly finished 
before the end of 1803. His health, 
during this year, was considerab^ 
weakened by repeated attacks of 
irregular gout and inflammatory af- 
fections; and the memoir concludes 
with the description of a collar and 
medal which he iiad invented, as the 
badge of «thc order of Homer," 
which, in his late-sprung ardour for 
Greek literature, he had founded 
and endowed. Annexed to this re- 
cord is a sort of postscript, address- 
ed, by his friend, the abb6 Caluso, to 
the countess of Albany; from which - 
it appears, that he was carried off 
by an Inflammatory or gou^ attack 
In his bowels, which put a period to 
his existence after a few days' illnm, 
in the month of October 1803. We 
have since learned, that the publica- 
tion of his posthumous works, which, 
had been begun by the countess of 
Albany at Milan^ has been stopped 
by the French government; and that 
several of the manuscripts have, by < 
the san>e authori^, been coBunitled 
to the flames. 



PROM THE LITE 

rlic Life of Admiral Lord Nelson. 

The Panorama in adopting the 
principle, that morals, publick and 
private, are the only eeitahi basis of 
national piospcriiy, iias excited the 
spleen of more than one half- 
mformed speculator in politicks, 
who has taken momentary success 
for permanent establishment; and 
Ims adduced it as a coi^futation of 
ourniaxiin. It may reqiure a capaci- 
ty lor iui ther prescience than falls to 
the lot of some men, or a better ac- 
quaintance with the records of his- 
tory tnan has been obtained by others, 
to be able to combine the beginning 
and the ternunation of events with 
tlu ir l eal catises, and to deduce 
tiiosc inferences which facts, distant 
aiiddistiucL iVouieach other, though 



RAUy PANORAMA, 

Concluded from Vol U]. p«g« 403w 

correlative, will abundantly wammt. 
Long before the French revoluUon- 
ary tnania had reached that height 
of phrensy to which it at lengtli at- 
tained, the expectations of very ma- 
ny among our countrymen were turn- 
ed to the sufferings which they anti- 
cipated for Italy. They knew that 
profligacy was the order of the day 
in that peninsula. They knew that 
where holiness was supposed to pre- 
dominate, and w here to have doubt- 
ed the prevalence of genuine relit^Ion 
as the publick establishment, m ould 
have exposed the hesitating to per- 
secution, even there the writings of 
Voltaire and ofher atlieisto,. found 
patrons, and vices were practised. 
aimoai opcoLy, at wiiich nature shud- 
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dcrs, though infidelity triumphs. 
Such were the sentiments of those 
who well knew Italy: and as we are 
now reporting on memoics of a Bri- 
tish admiral, we shall say, that such 
was the conviction of many officers 
in the British service. We speak 
from recollection of opinions given 
by the late admiral sir Peter Dennis, 
and his ciy|»taln, the late Charles 
Ellys. If the immoralities and scan- 
dals of that country were in their 
time so notorious, as to induce those 
officers to speak confidently of ap 



his troops were ltd on by general Mack. 
It is also a &ct well known to many of the 
English captains in lord Kelson's squa- 
dron, that tiiese troops by whom the king- 
of Naples alone hoped to preserve ins do- 
minions, had, owing^ to a strang-e fatality, 
been raised by a French artillery officer, 
Lacombe St. Michel, who had ncted liis 
allotted part, as anibassadour from the 
republick. Having received money from 
the king- of Naples, he selected auch nf hiti 
subjects 09 he hnev> xei^re fuvourublif incii- 
tied Umtrdt the French; tJie event, thei'e- 
fore, corresponded with this deep laid 
treachery. "*\ hen tlic kind's armv ap- 
proaclicd the enemy, thejiight oftheAea- 



proachine punishment, how obvious P^^f*^ ^^fome general t their earmon, tents, 



overcome 
es 



ovils he could not 

time ho fnrefnW nobility were men of principle 

ttme, he toretoht of respectahidtv, how easv would it 

5. Had his opinion be to g;et the Neapolitan soldiei-s and mi- 



mimthey have become, ^e Nelson l^i^a.r^-{^--iZl ....... 

and Troiihndge had occasion to con- by what had happened, the king of NapL. 

template the suffenngs, that followed retcacod lus steps, and Dee. 14, ir98, re 

in the train of those pollutions which tunied home. Vol. JL p. 153. 

<1 e graded that beauUfttl but unhappy « , • 

peninsula ! ^"^^^ a French victory ! such 

The character of lord "NTelson as preparatives of Galiick 

a politician appears to us lo have triumph. 

been infcriour to none of the states- Captain Trpubndge writes to ford 

men his contemporaries. He saw Nelson? 
and lamented the evils he could not 
cure; at the same 

their ronscrjiieiircs 

prevailed, the treachery practised at litia to declare for their kint,'-." p. 160. 

Naples would not have been the pre- ** Thegiratest villain* and refiubUcam are 

cursor of that practised at Ulni, and *^ marine and artilleiy ojicers. 

Mack would not a second time have , " P'^ l''^''?}}' ^° man their g^n. 

^^*^l>^^ u,, rS^^l^^m^ 4.^ K*«<^««k »>«»ts and gullies, r-iiDlcd the Nrnpahtan 

contributed, by obedience to French ^lorainto the arsenai, with a pro»ase that 

mtngue, to the desolauon of a mo- they should receive their pay When they 

fiarchy and the irretrievable disor- had got them in, the gate was shut, and 

ganization of rm empire. the whole them were driven into tlie 

A picture of the weakness and fe""»-l>"'its without a carlinc !" p. 162. " In 

•hort, my k»d, these islands must return 
under the French yoke, as 1 see the king's 
ministers are not to be reHed on for sup- 
phes. O how I laug to have a dash at the 
thieves. The Work we have to do is no- 

thiiiu'; l)iit (Ic rillany 7or cam^ i§ 

great indeed, and wears m ail out" 



wickedness of the Italians^ as drawn 
by lord Nelson and the officers un- 
der his commandy would, at whole 
lengthy occupy loo much of our pa- 
ges; yet we cannot refrain from in- 
troducing detached pans f)f it, in 
order to produce a pennanent effect 
on the minds of our readers, and to 
justiiy the tenns iu which we have 
stated that opinion, which facts but 
too sufiiciently warrant. 



The king oi Naples had, indeed, pla- 
ced btmself at the bead of kts army;* but 



Lord Nelson in one of his letters 
expresses himself very strongly ta 

this purpose: " The nobles are zn/u- 
mou/i:" and he writes to carl St 
Vincent: 

** What preeiotts moments the courts of 



• Lord Nelson writing of this monarch says: ** It mu?t he acknon Ic lged that thp 
king of Naples, throughout tlie vvh(dc of his conduct on this orcusirin, displayed a 
spirit which dHi honour tu his eharacter. Jn personal courai^e he was by no ii)eau« 
waoUag;** 
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Ifftpfeg ftiid Vienna are loting! fhi9 court 
U 90 etiei'vated tluH the hapf^ mmentinU be 
ieet." p. 101. 
** I am verv unwell, and the mtteraMe 

conduct of liiis court is not likely to coul 
In^ "nTiti.M t(. mptT. It is a country of Jid- 
iiiers aiul poets, vhores wul gcoututreU^" p. 

Captain TnHibridge to lord Nel- 
son* 

**Michcroux [the Keapolitan coimnan- 
dcp in chief] liaS been a cypher with us, 
and cannot iiuvc the smallest influence; 
we have suspected hiniy as Bull will intorni 
you. 1 think he is off. In short, my lord, 
the carduTTil's secretary is making a for- 
tune b} g'tvinjf protections to jacobin?, rind 
the greatest discontent prevails at tlie con- 
duct of the villanous * lawy^ ra who a< e 
trying the culpiita at the granary; lliev mII 
escape: the lawyers are h^iberir 198. " We 
are surrounded -ivith villains. 1 was )cslcr- 
djfcv busily employed sifting to the bottom, 
a diabolical pood understanding with our 
Neapolitan officers stationed at the advan- 
ced posts, and tlie enemy. SucU dammd 
iioward* mdviUaine Ineveretm^** p. 200. 

itord NclsQi> to earl St. Vincpnt. 

f The conduct of the king** officer wnt 

\o Cfarbitello and Lonjfone has been so infa- 
mons, that Troubridge is almost nu-id, and 
J am in a fever. Troubridge writes: ^ Or- 
iitello ie *»ld, and I fear lan^ene -wUl he 
tfteeame* Ideaired tlic };ciK ; :d and all his 
cowardly gaii^t td^^t qut of a British man 
(ff -sear** 

Commodore Dpna|d Can^pl^ell, in 

the Portuguese service, was obliged 
bv the disgracefully equivocal con- 
duct of the Neupolitun Viceroy, Pin- 
nate Hi, to burn the Ncapoiitaii ileet, 
under his charge. On wluch OUr au- 
thors remark; 

" Traitors strang-cly npstled amon^ the 
Jiit^hei- ranks oi the Ne;.polltans: the mob, 
as lord Nelson observed in one of his let- 
ters, were certainly loyal, tlic nobility to a 
roan were jacobins." p. 141. 

"The prince of M()iitcrni, wiio was ap- 
pointed commander ill chief, had address- 
^ the loyal Lazzaroni, and had begged 
thc' n'"'t: tfiooi htm if he ever Iti-t.-uued their 
confidence; yet was at the very time in- 
U igu vim the Trench, to give up the 
;;i;tle& to thcni on their approach to Na- 



ples. He- afterwards aeeompanied the 

French general to the same Lazzaroni, 
and desired, as their kin[^ iiad abandfMied 
and rubbed them, that they would now 
thanh the great natisnt for giving them ff- 
^crfa^ ;ind liberating: them from slavery. 
THt'prmces Delia ToreUa and Rocca Ro- 
trianaf whose property was very great, also 
accepted of commiijuons in the national 
Ifuard." p. 145. 

Captain Troubridge to lord Nel- 
son. 

" 1 hope to acquiiT a little patience; but 
the Keapohtun j^)vernnient i.s s d< r^ng-ed 
that it is impossible for things to go on as 
\vc coulil m IsU. Of abad bargain we must 
make the best. The poor devils of vorhmen 
have had no provisions to day. I offered mtf 
own cash, httt 1 could not procure bread ilo 
■we nw3t stand a fast 0 night. I lent an offi- 
cer to day sixty ducats, vbicl. I cou'd not 
aiford to give iiim, to buy him a dinner." p. 
201. "The powder is so bad, that the 
shells hardly breach; |nany fall short 
though not above 300 toises. I really sus- 
pect some treachery. |f your lordslup 
could spare us 40 casks of our powder it 
would be very useful for the mortars. If 
} ou com]>ly, it will be necesxarrt thct some 
person belongitig to us should accompany it, 
or they -wiU Heal one half and change the 
other ^' p. 20'2. " I shall remain here today 
to stop all the villanies going on. Everv 
nnm you see, genUe and simple, are suck 
notorious viUtOne, that it is misety to be 
with them 1 am endeavouring to get a 
return of tli.t piuvisions, powder, guns, &c. 
but as it is the iuterest of tlie tiueves iierp 
to prevent it, they are trying to do it» and 
I am tn in;:; ag-a-nst tliem. 

♦* 1 think tliey are cheatlnf* us about 
the wine, but that is noihing new here; 
for between oiirselyes, fw a earltne I 
cryuhl biiif all the generals in the place^ from 
Pignj^tciii downwards. Gotl send I may 
never see tliia degenerated place again. 
Every m^ui here is our bitter enemy."— 
p. 124. ' 

Lord Nelson to earl ^t. Vincents 

*^ As to politicks they are my abomi- 
nation. The ministers ot kings and princes 
arc as great scoundrels a^ ever lived."— r 
p. 172 

•* The danger fbr the personal safety of 
their Sicilian majesties was daily increas- 
ing", and new tiea<;oiis were fo:nid oot» 
eve n to tlic niluii,itr of war." — p. 134. 

Ca|>taiii Xrottlyk^e to lord >|eisoi|. ' 
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^8ome of the <^1akis we very tmsIi* 

Tbe distress for bread in Ischia is so 
p-eat, that it would niovc even a French- 
man to pity. Cuiinot a subscription be 
epencd ? I beg to put my name down for 
twenty ducais; I cannot afford more, or I 
would give it. I feed all 1 can from a 
large private stock 1 had, but that will 
not last lonp. Palermo is full of grain, as 
is the nfi};libourhood; the French I fcur, 
have more interest there than the king. 
His majesty will, I hope, the moment he 
fe^ains Naples, make iome great exampkt 

hit viUanout nohUtV — p. 161). 

Lord JVelatm. " 1 have asked this court 
J[in Sicilv] to lend 10,000/ [to Malta] to 
sapply tneir wants; but I cannot succeed, 
as g-cneraJ Acton says the} liavc it not to 
give. Troubridffe has been obliged to 
^ve all his flower to keep the inbabttantsof 
fhetsbuidsiroin starving*"— p. XS7* 

Captain Troubridgc to lord Nelson* 

« Naples, August 15, 1799. W- ],ave 
nothing now bi4t fireworks and nunsynse. 
To day some ofBeers applied for a pasaai^ 
to Palermo, to see the procession of 8t. 
Rosalie. I recfnnmcmled them to cvercise 
their troops and not behave like children. 
Vli«t can the Idn^,'^ expeet from soch 
tilings? Hvery thivg gives leay to their 
fkantret. The truth is, it is the interest 
rf many here to keep the king away. They 
constantly ^nd villanoiis reports to 
deter him from coming. I know this game 
has been practised some time. In short, 
my lord, Uiey all diead reform, I mean 
the people in office; the villanies are so 
deep rooted, that if some method is not 
taken to d-p- them out, this government 
cannot hold together. His majesty is 
surrounded by thieves, and none has 
honour or honesty enough to tell him tho 
real and tnie state of thing's Out of twenty 
millions of ducats collected ah ilie revenue, 
only thirteen QtiUiODs reach the treasury, 
and the king pays five ducats where he 
should pay one."— 'p. 312. 

We could add many more de* 
scriptlons of a like kind; but these 
are sufficient to prove our asser- 
tions. 

^Vhat a dreary spectacle do these 
extracts present I of what avail is a 
king at the iicad of his army how- 
ever valiant^ when a Mack has the 
chief command, when the minister 
at war is among the traitors, and 
<9r|ie|i«U thi^ generals can i^e bought 



fer a earline ? of what avail Is the 
sense of honour fai allies when the 

principals are thieves, proslitutest 

liars, adepts at the true Neapolitan 
shuffle !" and callous to every senti- 
ment of humanity and compassion ! 
Those who can hear the complaints 
of the starving, yet amidst their own 
abundance afford no supply; those 
who are too greatly eosrvated to do 
their duty to their conntry; those 
who have abandoned every vigorous 
sentiment and every manly vii'tue, 
may be ficldliTS and sLnes if ihi-y 
willj but patnou ttiid ftcemcn ilicy 
cannot be. 

Xeino repente fuitturpissimus. 
says the adage. Private and personal 
vices, are the parents of official and 
publick profligacy. The breach of 
monds, is like that of a dyke; smaU 
at first* but the rushing waters 
enlarge it, the stream acquires 
strength, overbears all before it, 
and s])rcads ruin and devastation all 
aruuna. Wiieiicvcr doubts are siait- 

ed, whether morals are the true 
support of national energies^ we 

recommend an appeal to the history 
of Italy, and to the opinions of lord. 
Nelson, with those of the officers of 
his squadron. Men themselves, they 
knew how to make allowance for 
the frailty of maukiiid; but Britons^ 
officers) and patriots, they^ beheldf 
with disgust* those atrocittes wbich 
led to the subjugation of that un- 
happy country They could not pre- 
serve Italy; she was sunk in guilt. 
The carrion carcase which becomes 
the prey of vultures and kites, of 
wolves and wild dogs, is no subject 
of pity; it has no feeling; it has ne 
sense of dishonour; there is no spirit 
in it. 

But Italy is not the only countrv', 
■which must plead guilty to the 
accusation of treason and coirup- 
tion. Captain Wood writes to lord 
Nelson, that ^ many of the Turks at 
Constantinople had been dipping in 
French gold, and a ivonderfiU deal 
of viUantf had been diactntered^*^ 
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Can we otl crwiae than expect that the enemy, ttxk times aogmented, 

sufferings of the same kuid, as those could have heen by its violence, 

which have desolated Ttaly sliould Lord Nelson writes to his lady^ 

fall on crimes of tiie bamc nature^ September 28, 1798: 

in 1 ui kcy ? 

Lord Nelson's couducL, as a j^oli- '•Miaerable accounts tff le GalUaume 

4iclam at Copenhagen after, or * ^> 5^'^, Almighty win yet put 

mherdurinr, the battle off that city, ^'^^ inio tbe hands of ox^v kw^ ih, 

wm*u^uwmj^y^M^u>iw^wu^^K.ii.yy powerJulhand bas come with us lo the 

18 too well known to need relation fcatUe, protected u*. and atlU continiiM 

or illustration from us. A happy destroying tiie unbelieven. AU gloiy f»e 

thought) happily executed, at a to God.** 

happy moment, and conducted to tt^ *^ ^ 4y 

w 1 1 He writes to earl St, Vincent* 

Its completion, by the personal ex- irwiwMw 

ertion of the British admiral, dis- ««i thank God on your account tl>&t 

tinquished that event. Never was a your expectations Iwve not been disap- 

mote sudden or a more acceptable pointed in me. If the French get thirteen 

conversion of war and bloodshed "'"^ f'^"" ^^'"^ Mf^iterrtmeai> you 

into pacification. Never was a more ^.e mnmenH e^t^^^^^^^^^^ 

profound exertion ot poliiical sa- to the blessing of God, ^vhom I praise and 

gittcity, and official prcsnire oi mind, adore for all his mercies.'* 

Lord Nelson is distinguished, 

also, in a political point of view, by His ptiblick ascrlpdon, of Ids vie- 

Ms conduct at home, by his propo- tory at Abeuklt*, to Alnughty God, 

Sidsfor the good of the service, and who liad been pleased to grant asig- 

the advantage of his brother officers nal triumph to his majesty's arms," 

and sailors. He always spoke his will never be obliterated from the 

mind freely; his sentiments were memory of his countrymen; and 

the result of his experience; and he this, with other publick expressious 

advised for his countiy's welfare, of the same sentiment, being slready 

wluch ever lay near his heart. But universally known, we shall not hese 

pn this subject we cannot enlarge, repeat them. But justice to his to>*> 

The character of lord Nelson as a ther officers requires that they also 

man, may be deduced, not unfairly, should partake liis praises Qn this 

from what we have stated on his subject. 

conduct as an ofhccr, from his una- Lord St. Vmccnt writes: " My 
Jbating patriuiism, and his prescience dear admiral, God be praised, 8cc.'* 
in politicks; yet fidelity to truth re- Captain CoHingw ood writes: «• My 
qmres, that we should examine his heart overflows with thankfulness to m 
personal character mure closely than the Divine Providence, for his pro- 
ve have yet done. We therefore tection of you throui^h the great 
select two particulars; the first, his dangers which arc ever attendant 
constantly attributing to thtt rood on services of such eminence/* &c. 
pleasure of the Sovereign Disposer These are laudable instances of 
ot ail events, whatever successes piety; these brave men were not the 
I^TOwnedhb exertions; this docs hifi^ leas brave because they saw the 
honour as a man. The other does hand of God in victory, and acknow-- 
liODOur to his friends, who never ledged Divine Providence in their 
manifested attachment to him more personal safety. 

{Strongly, than when remonstratinc;- For the rest we shall adopt the 
with their superiour oflScer and hinc.ua!;(' of these volumes; where 
commander, on his subjugation to the writers turn away from particii- 
those imperfections in his character, lars we shall not endeavour to state 
which were more di'eadful by their them; lite pain with which the de- 
seductions, than all the power of fectaofa Nelson are consMcred Ify 
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m mtad capal^le of estimating fak sion was the love of celebrity; aadltWM 

worth, are equal to the pleasure tliis pasgion, added to the above delusion 

which such a one would have en- which gradually brought on tliat fatal and 

joyed ia i>ointing to his venerated ^S^^V, wrought attachment which she 

hero as a model nnthino- *hnrt «f ^^^"^"^ ^'^^ of Aboukiri for h 

heio, as d model nothmg short of w .^ the hero and not r he individual. whi<S 

periecuotl. i^aU captivated her glowing* imag-inntion. 
„ ^, , , , .V ardijur, as it increased, overpowered* 

Tl^ere had been an extraordinary the natural kindness of her disposition! 

^loom and depression of ninui for some and eventualh involved her in an endlesi 

time TiBible m his lordship, winch too succession ot private aitercatioB and imh- 

much corresponded with the present [of Kck disappointment. *^ 
his coffin] he had received. Noiwith- "The state of lord Nelson's hnlth at 

standing aU lus honours and aU hia glory, this time certalnlv required rest- but thft 

Netoon wu becommg dissatisfied with rest which he mist wanted could not be 

hunself, and the irntabdity and misery found at Palermo. Every thing there con 

which thi3 eraduallv occas on^fL .•»nnpn^« i «"6,"'crc con- 




and riches my king and country have towards the cloie of 1799, was Uie loilow! 

heaped uoon me; yet am I ready to quit ing passage. * They say here, my g^ 

this world of trouble, and envy none but lord, that you are Rinaldo in the arnTT^ 

, L ??"r*f P^'^'^ » ^»*^ «^ his Irother knight to 

nght with the JkI on, agamst the after draw you from the enchantress Mior wM 

divmon or buik-head of his cabin, behind the warm and open heart of 'rroubridS 

bs dwir where he sat at dmner, and ho inattenUve to the situation of his friend - 
mwed It with the undaunted mind of a Pardon me. my lord, it is my Zcere 

great warrujur. On lus lordship's leaving esteem for you that makes me mention £ 

the ^ aaguard, it was cairied with him I know you can have no pleasure in sitthic 

isto t^ Poudioyant where it «s»«ned. up all ni^ht at cards, why then aacrifici 

S S-h r" the quarter y««r heJtth, comfort, purie, ease, eveJJ 

d€ck. While his officers were one day thbig to the customs of a country wh^ 

looking at this extraordinary present, his ^ c.ur stay cannot belong- ? I would not rav 

lordship came out ofthe cabin; « mm, iord, reside in this country, for ail Sicilv 

l^ok at It sentlet,^ .aid Aj^ iut depend m I trust the wsr wiU SOon over, and de- 

ir mne of you ./.o// W j/."-p. 171. l.ver us from a nest of everythilif thst L 

Emma lad^ Hamdton, one of the infamous, and that we may emov the 

Mt exujaordmary women of the age. smiles of our counti^ women. Your lordU 

amu!st all her faults, was noted for her ship is a stranger to half that luDuens oi- 

general attention and hospitality. By the tl/ talk it occasions; ifTu kniwX^ 

Kemohtans she was in general adored, your friends feel Ibr vou. 'l ari ^ure vo ! 

monarch her fascinating person com- gumhllng of the people at t^riermo ia 

manded a very powerful influence; btit in puhlickly talked of every wW I 

s situaUou of so much delicacy and dan- seech vo'iir lordship leave ofT. I wish mv 

ffV, she never forgot the eharseter that pen could tell you my fcehngi. I am smc 

llL'^^^'u^ i'""" '^'^ wife of U,e you would obh^e me. I truS^VooTlord^ 

Eaghsh ambassadour.nor was deficient in ship will pai .fon mc: it is the sine or^ 

•ny ot those courtesies and friendly at- e«tcem I have for vou tliat makes me iIsV 

tentions winch mark a liberal and humane your displeasure. ' I really fe^l for thr 

disposition. From the arrival ofthc British countr>% How can things R-oon? Ism tfiat 

•quadron at Naples, she had exerted her- the poor inhabitants of Malta aretobc 

seff to support that good cause for which sacrificed. U die supplies are stODoed 

admrnil Nelson had been detached; and I cannot leave my soldiers to ^ su^^! 

having, ,n this respect, rendered some though 1 shall have the pamM task^ 

»er^-ice, the natural vanity of her mind led abandoning the inliabitants to their fate 

berto imagine, and to endeavour to make I beseech your lordship press for a ryes or' 

Ae noble admiral and others believe, that «<,. The cries of hunger arc now t^ 

from her alone proceeded the n.cans of g,^t to admit of thi common eva^ 

Perfcrming those great events which answers usually given by the SicUian 

"TiJL^^^L l^'^^i^"""^'' government. Do not sufTer them to throw 

wjieci sf JdiHaAry. Utt leadint pas- the odittm on us. If they say wq shaU not 
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or cannot be sappHcd, I sec notliing for reus friends? many of whom lost his con- 
it, but to retreat as fast as possible. The fidence, by a vain endeavour to restore 
vUhtiious sci ut Naplea wUl undo veiy the natural bias of his afiectionate hut too 
soon all that we have done." p. 340 susceptible heart 

«* In taking his final leave of lady Nel- 

We cannot print this truly noble son, Jan. 13, 1801, he actrrl, hnwcvcr 

and gencroiKs effusion in letters of wrong, with that greatness and 1 1 be l ality 

cold; but we can contrast a part of of mind which nothing^ could subdue. * I 

ft with one from a French command- to wmess/ exd ime.i ^ /there 

. T XL - IS nothmr in vnu or your conduct 1 could 

ing omcer, whose 8;rmpathy with a ^.^^ othex wi.e/ This formed a most, 

sufTering people, is very ditterent rtrihinp epocha in his eventfid life, and as 

from that expressed in such glowing sucli deserves to be noticr c! Tt -rarl'ially 

terms by the British commander. oper itcd a fatal change, not only m the 

The French general returned the naturai cheerfulness of his disposition, but 

following concise answer to a Hag i" jhe general delicacy and exquisite 

^ o . . - ^. e-,«-«» tenderness of his character, louse the 

of truce sent m by sir James Sauma^ expression of cicem, as apphed by hi» 

te2» . biographer, Middleton, though in a some- 
what diiferent sense, *it was the com- 

" You have without f^oubt forg-ot that mencement of a new life to him, which 

they are Frenchmen wlio me at Maiu: was to be governed by new maxims and a 

le sort de scs habitans nc doit pas vous ^ew kind of policy, yet to far as nQt to- 

j^egmrdcr; qu.int a voUe sommaiion les forfeit his old character: JUtarhu vUm 

Francois n'rntendcnt pas ce style. Le guoddam imtinm onUmiu? The remaining^ 

g6n6ral command.'mt eucheflcs Isles de portion of his hk)graphy is, therefore* 

Malte et du Goze, exclusively devoted to his more splendid 

(Sign6) VAUBOIS." pnblick character, to those astonislnng 

and moat important services, which he 

At this time the French gave out rendered to liis country when she most 

that thev had no provisions at Malta i^^q'.^red them? each of which claitned a 

tuat uiv y . 1 VI i»,.e^ distinct praise as surpassmg what had pre- 

but parbuipa; and tiic Maltese m ^cded it bv some new proof of professional 

tiicii insurrection against them, be- enterprise and ability." p. 256. 
headed all the bodies of t e French 

which they could hnd, on the spot, I5 it possible to refrain from ex- 

and carried their heads about the pressions of indignation against the 

island with parsnips in their teeth. hiirpics of Palermo and Sicily, of 

The remark of our autiiurs on Naples and Italy, by which the hap- 

the meeting of lord Nelson with ius pincss of this ;^reat officer was com- 

lady (wliom he professed to adore) pletely dissipatcdj and he became 

after a long sc pai-ation, is as follows: lost to himself, to his connexionsi 

to his firiends, and almost to his 

«*IIis lordshi^) rii rtvcd in London, with country ! How much happier when 

sir Wilham and lady Hamilton, Nov. 9, ^ j terrour of tlie Americans, this 

1800: and withthem, went immediately to tn^ iv^^'v^i v. ,11 

hU venLbte father and ladv Nd^on. great captj^m Nelson, whom all 

Tliiir joy was, howcrer, mingled with dread, was found playuig wit h Mrs. 

sorrow; and on hrst meeting after so long Nisbet's child of three years oid 

an absence, the presence of sw W. and under the table," on a visit at Nevis, 

lady Hamilton added to a disquietude, ^j^^ filial affection of Nelson, wh© 

which if ti;cy h.d innocently Ik on the , attention tO 

rause ol. Uiev should have caititiUy en- , . ^ , 1^1 1 

Saroured no\to aggravate." p. 255? father, was ""f ^^ted and exem- 

«The gloom which had longimpeiulcd plary. Writing to Dr. Allot, dean of 

over the private happin-ss and even pub- Ha|)hoe, IMay 1804, he says: 

lick services of lord 2^!elson, was not dia- t». m(>st probablv I shall never see 

pellcd by his i*t«ni to his native country ^i^^j, Burnham again; but I 

•Hismind wasaileciedby uexm^^^^^^^^^ satisfacUon in thinking that 

Twiwer. which almo.st merited the turn ot " * " .1. » 1 » u 1 -j 

Sltment and had resisted the en- nw bones Will probab y be laid With 

tteattes and rcmonstrttaces «f m nume* my father's m the village that ^ave 
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me birth. Pardon this cHgresakRif tMiwf Hie image of the man, of his 

but the thought of former days mind, his understanding, his senti^^ 
brings all my mother into my htart, mcnts to the latest generations. And 
which shows itself in my eyes.'* He li iliose generations desire acquaint" 
was equally attentive to his brothers ancc wiih tile features of the hero 
and sisters. whom they venerate, let the gra*' 
The gloiy of the British navy has 'phick art display them with pre* 
riaen hf degrees to its ptvaent cision and fidelity* Both these means 
splendour; and with honest pride we of immortality are associated in 
boast that the present age yields to these volumes The portrait of Ncl- 
none, in skill, in courage, in promp- son is satisfactory; the plans of his 
titude, in zeal, in vii^^orous service; battles are very illustrative and 
the history of Neisoii proves LiiaL it iaiei cbung. The portraits of places, 
yields to none^ in instances of digm* ships, &c. are pleasing. As to the 
led solicitude for the welfitre and historical plates, they are imperious* 
honour of our country, in the talents ly demanded by fashion, and fiwhion 
necessary to produce great events, is a goddess to whose sway men of 
in the foresight which correctly letters must bow, as well as the 
anticipates results, whose causes are world at large. The execution of the 
concealed from the superficial, and work is highly creditable to the 
in that firmness of mind, which diligence of the writers; and it 
maintains its self-possession and should seem as if all who ever en- 
tranquillity amidst the tossings of joyed the correspondence or confi* 
the tempest, and the still more dence of the hero of the Nile, had 
hazardous fluctuations of tha ocean taken a pleasure in contributing 
of politicks. To such taients, monii- whatever materials they possessed, 
ments, not of marble, or of brass towards the erection of this monu* 
aloncj should be raised^ let the press mcut to ti>c memory of Nelson. 



7&0M THE xmnA&T PAVORAUA* 

OBptain Wdlismson's East India Vade BCecum. Conelodsd fiiom VoL IIL page 38 JL 

FROM several iiiuts which occur Bengal; when, also, a newspaper was 

in captain Williamson's volumes, scarcely in cxisteace, would now on luu]> 

we gather that it is now some years f astonislied at the 

Un. i^A. u^Ai^ improvcmeots made n\ various branches 

flnce he left India. He speaks of the of manufacture. He would contemplate 

extent of Calcutta, as it was in his ti,e advances made in the mechanical arU 

time, not as it is at present; and he as the rcri:iin fore -runner of independence, 

describes the theatre in that town and he would via w tlie columns of the se- 

as still standing; whereas it has been "^^^ newspapers published at CulcuiLa, 

taken down to make room for addi- ^" (bcaides magazines, &c.) 

tional habitations. If then he can '^'''^f ^^^^ ^^^'^J^^:^^"** 

•Mtmi «HWAwuwuB. AM, tucii in; wui on alarge scale. Tlicse he would view a» 

With propriety use the toUowmg thepanmount results of great enterprise^ 

language, how much stronger ex- founded upon extensive capitals, and 

pressions would be justified by the backed by an almost uniirrsitcd credit, 

actual state of things 1 '^^^ newspapers are generally published 

onee or twice weekly* at about a rupee 

*' A person v/fio might have quitted In- each; most days of tlie week bring forth 

dia about thirty years ago, when the gene- two papers, in which tlic price of adverti- 

nlity of articles of almost every descrip- sing is generally eight annas [»'. e. half a 

Uon in use among Europeans, were aent nipee» or 15rf.3 for each lint. As the type 

mm England; and when only one or two is rather large the expense of advertise- 

turopean tailors Were to be secn in all jticnts must, in aolne fifreat housas, prove 
Vol. IV, s 
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H eoiMpleiiOui tteni timwg tbe Minnie* wine. The various formalities are, hdw* 

Sl«nt«. ever, now transferred from P. M. to A. M. 

•« In ibis particular, the Hindostanee, or anti it is usual to see the town of Calcutta 

nther the Peraiui, newspapers ate miBe- throni^^cd with pa/on^tiwdiinii^tiie whole 

rably deficient;' as, indeed, they are in of whut is called the forenoon; but which 

whatever should be t)ie contents of a pub- comnnonly is made to extend to three 

lication devoted to tlic important purpo- o'clock; about which time, especially du- 

ses <if mercantile, or of political, intelli* fin^ ifine months in tbe year* most persons 

•gence. These bulletins^ for I can call them are at home, devested of their usual dresses, 

nothing" better, are penned by persons and recIiniTi'T, in some' cool apartment, on 

about the several native courts, according a bed, or a coucii lor tlie purpose of repose, 

to the whim of a sycophant, or to the mere and to prepare for tiiat change of linen, 

tattle in the suburbs of a city; nay, they and for those ablutions, not forgcttinr^the 

are often mamifnctured hundreds of miles bath, which are both comfortable, and es» 

from the places -whence thetf are supposed to icntial, in so very sultiy a climate. 

enumaie, and contain accounts of battles " Gentlemen who purpose visiting^ the 

ard sieges, capitulationsand defeats, halts ladies, commonly repair to their houses 

and mai'chcs, hwa-n tn thf fabricators only: between eight and nine o'clock in the even- 

who, in whatever reiatcs to invention, con- ing; ordinarily under tlie expectation of 

tradiction, and recontradiction, absolute being invited to stay and sup; an invitatioii 

ly surpass those industrious wi ^lit'^ that that is rarely declined. 

j><ipply our liritish newsmongers witli pa- "Among ladies who are intimately ac- 

ragraphs uf the highest importance, acci* quainted, morning visits ai*e common, but 

dents, murders, &c. &c. at the cheap rate lul who wish to preserve etiquette, w 

often shillings per dozoi!" merely return the compliment by way of 

keeping up a distant acquaintance, confine 

This is a heavy accusaliou against them to the evening; when, attended by 

the historians of the day: if contem- ^^^^ gentlemen, they proceed, in 

porarics are thus deceived, on what t''li^.^l'!:XlZC.llZ'' 1f 

* « 1 k«^^«.;«Sn«. to Una cold exchange of what IS called ci- 

may posterity depend, whendesmng ^ty. 

authentick infomadon respecting « The company raiely sit long at table 

past events ? after dinner, unless among those convivial 

The following is the manner in ri^^"™.?L'i^Pft'Hn?'«*'''^?^"^'T 

, . , 1 a peftsct nmsanoe. Such were formerly 

which our countrymen spend Uie ve^ numerous, but of late, the society of 

day in India. the sex has been more duly appreciated, 

and we see the gentlemen quitting the 

"Morning visits are not, generally bottle to retire to the ehabMtah (or ter- 

speaking, so uncommon us thry v ere. race) there to enjoy the COol ur of the 
Formerly, few went to pay visits of ceic- evening-, and to take a ctip of tea or to 
mony during the foi-cnoon; for, tlie^ dinner smoke their hookahs', after which, those 
honr being early, there was little time Ibr who have business to attend, proceed to 
such unsocial compliment^; whereas, now, their offices, &c. while the larger portion 
that it is generallx' dela} cd until about sun separate to partake of a family supper with 
set, that is to say, to perhaps tive, or six, some of their female acquaintances. Very 
or even to seven o'clock, the forenoon is Httle ceremony is used on such occasions^ 
more applicable to the reception of visiters; the gentlemen leaving their hats in their 
•who, if on any terms of intimacy, do not pahtngnins, and ordering" their servants 
hesitate to join the family at a little avant to proceed, as a matter of course, to the 
dttter commonly called a tr^n^, and known houses whither their pakatguin* are to be 
amon.q-us by the n;uT e oflvnch. This kind conveyed. In many instances tliese eveiU 
of refrcshnu nt (tt>r it is not considered a ing visits are paid in a very airy manner: 
repast) usually t;ikcs place between one coats being often dispensed with; the gen- 
and two o'clock, and consists of grilled tlemen wearing only an upper and an un- 
fowls, nuitton chops, cold meats and some- der waistcoat, both of white linen, and the 
tinK s of curry and rice. Bdng conducted former having sleeves. Such would appear 
without ceremony, and in a veiy desultory an extraordinary freedom, were it notes- 
style, the dropping- in of friends never oc* tablished by custom; though, it generally 
cusloiis the siii^'-hUst discontinuance, :iny happens, that g-cntlcmcn r.ewly arrived 
inor*- than tlte accidental arrival among an from Europe, especially the ofticers of liis 
i -nglish party here, of an intimate, wliile majesty's regiments, wear their coals and 
partaking of a slice of cake and a glass of prefer undcrgomg a kind of warm bath of 
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tbe most distressing description, both to 
tiiemselves* and to their neieliboursi but, 
in the oonne oftime, thej faUin with the 
local usages, and, though they may enter 
the room in that cumbrous habit, rarely 
iail to devest themselTes of it, so soon as 
the fifst ociemonieeare OTer» in Ikvour of 
an ii|>per waiateoal* nrhidi a. lerrant has 
in re;idiness. 

"Supper, though enumerated among 
the oiwnaty meab of a fiimily residing at 
the praaideiiQr, seems rather to be the 
means of concentratlnff the party, than 
partalLen of ^vith tliat keenneis we often 
witness in our colder dimatew Few do 
awie than tiike a glass or two of wine, 
generally claret, witli, perhaps, a crust, 
and a morsel of cheese: the appetite at 
tins hour, say ten, being by no means keen. 
Aflcr supper, the hookali is again produced, 
and, after sitting awhile in conversation, 
the ladv of the house retires; few i*emain 
kn^ aner that baa taken place. On the 
whole, it may be said, that at least four in 
five are in bed before twelve} or, perhaps, 
before eleven o'clock.** 

Tius orderly routine does not in* 
elude the card players: but, as to 
some other irregularities that in Eu- 
rope roiisume the nij^ht, " it would 
be diftu ult to Slid any city, wherein 
celibacy among the males is so pre- 
valency as at Calcutta) that can boast 
of so lev excesses of any descrip- 
tion.'' 

" Gambling was formerly one of the 
most prominent vices to be seen in Calcutta; 

hut of Lite years it haa considerably dimi- 
nblied. Those who recoUcrt the institution 
of Selby's club, and who now contemplate 
tito yery small poitiion of time dusipated, 
even by the young-cr classes, at cards, &c, 
by way of * profit and loss,* cannot but ap- 
prove the salutary reibrm introduced by 
mafqnis Comwatlis, who, whatever may 
have been his foibles, his prejudices, and 
his crrours, in other matters, certainly was 
entitled to tlie approbation of the company, 
aa veil at to the gratitude of their servants, 
for having checked so effectually a certain 
licentious spirit, which had, till his arrival, 
been totally uiicontrolled; indeed, unnoti- 
ced in any shape, by his predepessors. 

•* Ck>mmon sense points out the impropri- 
ety, of allowing- a g-ambler to occupy any 
office in wliich either great trust, or par- 
ticular application and vigilance, might 
be requisite; therefore, as tjje generality 
of the posts held under the company are 



of either one or other of those descriptions, 
or may, perhaps, blend both, it stands to 
reason uiat a man whose brains are ever 
casting tlie dice, and w1icmm» cfu*riage rolls « 
upon the four aees» never can with safety 
be trusted. 

"Those who ate partial to cards, as an 
amusement, may finaahund uK c of parties 
during the evenings, where, for the most 
part, tradrille and whist (the favourite 
games) are played at such few stakes as 
not to be productive of regret, or inconve* 
nience. 

"During a great portion of the year, 
.breakfast may be considered raUter a sub- 
stantial meat The generality of F.ui*opean 

Sntlemen rise about daybreak, and ei- 
er proceed to the parade, to their field 
ifiversimis, or to ride on horseback, or on 
elephants; thus enjoying the cool air of 
the morning. From the middle of ]Nrarch 
to the middle of October, tiie sun is very 
powerful, even when the atmosphere is 
overc ast with clouds of great density. This 
induces all who ride for health, or for plea- 
sure, to avoid violent exercise; they pro- 
cee^g, generally, in small parties, each 
being- attended by his tyce who carries a 
whisk made of horsehair, fastened to a 
short lacquered stick, for the purpose of 
driving away the flies, which are general- 
ly very troubleso-.nc t ot!i to tlie horses and 
to their riders. It is not uncommon to see 
tlie backs of the latter covered with these 
noxious parasites, which, by their bussing, 
and their attempts to alight on the face, 
produce extreme irritatio)i. Durinc^ same 
part of the year, when scarce a leaf is in 
motion, and the clouds hang very low, ex- 
ercise, even sn early in the morning-, is 
often found more injurious than rcfreshinc^'. 
At such seasons, nothing but the abundant 
perspiration w Inch tlien rdaxesthe whole 

fmmc and :i.ljsi:)lntr!y oozes through the 
light clothing in common u&e, could pre- 
vent the occurrence of diseases highly in- 
flammatory. Many feel so uneasy, in con- 
sequence of this unpleasant exudation, as 
to be induced to change tlieir linen three 
or fbor times within the day; but, however, 
refreshing such a change may prove, it is 
by no means to be pommended; experience 
proving that considerable prostration of 
stren^ is the inseparable consequence 
of so ill-judged an indulgence. The best 
plan is, to have night appai'cl, and to ride 
out in Ute linen woi-n during the preceding 
evening; changing for a clean suit on re- 
turning, 80 as to ait down to breakfast in 
comfort." 

Captun W. gives several cautions 
on the articles of diet. He objects^ 
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especially^ to the eating of eggs, by 
those who are subject to bilious dis- 
orders. 

We recollect no ira-vcller that has 
described .the annual inundation 
which overflows India» more par- 
ticularly tlian the present writen a 
part of his description we sh^U set 
before our reader^. 

*• The inundation which overflows Ben* 

fal, especially in the districts of Nattore, 
)acca, Jessorc, the sonthern parts of 
Bung-pore, and a part of Mahomed Shi, is, 
perhaps, one of the most curious of na- 
ture's phenomena ! The wisdom of our 
Creator is most conspicuously sliowninthe 
apprQphation of sustenance, botli for Uic 
human and for the bnUc species, suited to 
incct tb^fi' annual visitation of the waters. 
Ilowever copiou^ tlic rains may be in the 
soutliern provinces, tliough they might 
become bqggy, and he partially inundated 
Where the lands were low, yet^ w|thout the 
;nflu.i of these iintnense streams, which, 
owing to Jhe declivity of thp surfape^pour 
Idown from the upper cottntry^ Ben|^ 
v ould, at such season^, be but a miry 
plain, or a sliallow morrxss. Tlie great in* 
undation does not generally takp place till 
^ month after the period when the rains 
have, according to the phrase in use, " set 
in." The thirsty soils of Oudc, Corch, Al- 
lahabad, Iknares, Gazyppre, Patna, Hungr 
pore, Bogleporc, Pumeah, and afl bevon4 
the 25th degree of latitude, require mucl^ 
TBoisttirc to saturate tbem, as do alsg those 
parched plains into wjiich they ultimately 
pour their streams, before any part of the 
soil can be covered. Indeed, such is the 
state of the southrrn provinces after the 
cold season, that that rich friable soi^ in 
vhich they abound is^en eake-drted and 
cracked by fissures of many inches ii> 
breadth, as though some tri eat convulsion 
of nature had been excncd to rend the sur? 
face into innumen^ble divisioas* 

Under tlie circumstances of a flood, 

^'hich lasts for many months, flucttiating 
from tlie ipiddle or end of JiUy to the be- 
ginning of October (though tlie water does 
not drain oil' before the middle pf Decern* 
berin low situations) the Inhabitants might 
be supposed to suffer under all tlie mise- 
ries of a general rui^ and subsequent 
scarcity. The reveree la, however, the 
fact; for, provided the rains do not fall in 
such torrents as to wash away tli^ir habi« 
tations, and to occasion so rapid a rise iii 
the fluid plain as to overwhelm the grow- 
ing riccj the more amp|jC thjc 6mau^ j;^, 4, 



the rains] the more plentiful the crop, and 
. generally the less sickly does the season 
prove. The latter point will appear self- 
established, when we consider that ampli- 
tude of inundation sem-es not only to di- 
vide the scepttck matter contained in tlie 
water, but likewise to aocelerace Ha aetimf 
and cause its proceeding with added im- 
petus to discharge itself into the bay. At 
this season, rivers are only known by the 
eurrents, and consequent swells, which 
appear amidst tliis temporary ocean ! The, 
navigation, for several months, j»8§umes a 
new appearance. Vessels of great burthen, 
perhaps of two thousand maunds (each 
80lb ) equal to nearly one hundred tons, 
are seen traversing the country in all di- 
rections, principally witli the wind, which 
is then within a few points on either side 
of south. Noted cities, exalted mosques, 
and populous ^tt/i/ps, or grain markets, on 
the river's bank, arc not objects of ait^' 
tention. The boatman having set his enor- 
motts sq»!arc sail, proceeds by guess, or, 
perhaps guided by experience, tlirough 
the fields of rice, which every where raise 
their tasseled heads, seeming to invite the 
reaper to collect the precious grain. As 
to depth of water, there is genei ally from 
ten to thirty feet, in propoition as tlie 
country may be more or less elevated. 

" It is curious to sail among these insu- 
lated towns, which, at this season appear 
almost level with tlie surrounding element, 
and hemmed in by their numerous tUngiest 
or bouts, which, exclusive of the neceasity 
for preparing against an over-abundant in- 
undation, are requisite for the puiposes 
of culling the paddy t rice being 80 called 
while in tlu' husk. 

*• So soon as what is considered the final 
secession of the inundation is about to 
commence, the whole of the boats are in 
motion, and the ptuhfy is cut with astonish- 
ing celerity. It is fortunate, that, owing 
to the country on the borders of the sea 
being higher than the inundated covnUry, 
the waters cannot draw ofTfasf er than they 
can find vent, by means of the rivers 
which discharge into the bay of Beng^, 
else the growing rice would be subjected 
to various fluctuations unsujted to its na- 
ture, and occajiioning the straw to bendj 
whereby its growth would be injured, even 
if it tjliould recover from its reclined slate 
so as again to assiime ^ vigorous appear- 
ance on the siu-face. 

" The waters' of the inundation, it will 
be seen, are a iT.ixture of all the streams 
flowing from every part of the extensive 
valley formed by the I'anges of mountaina 
stretching fr9m' Cbtttagog to Loll Dong, 
or liurdwsr, on the etet and aortheaa^ 
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and from Midnapore to Lahore on the west 
and northwest, a course of not less than 
fifteen hundred miles, and generally from 
tvoto fewmiletin breftdtli. 

The rice extends its stalk (which 
draws out^ like a pocket telescope) 
as the water increases, so that in 
twenty four hours, it will have 
lengthened itself six feet^ in order 
to keep, its head on the surface of 
the water. I have ^een it,** says Otir 
author^ do mucii more.'* 

«* It btf often been asked, as a matter of 
surprise, bow it happens that Uenf^ul lias 
nev»»«- been visited by the plag-ue ' The 
question has hecri founded on tiic suppo- 
sed aiBnity betvreen that country lAid 
Egj^jt, in reQ:ard to tlic annual inundations; 
an J to tlie narrowness, as- well as the filth, 
oi liie streets in the j^reut cities; which 
would, tf the conjecture were correct^ in- 
duce pestilence, as the ssme causes are 

said to do in Turkey. 

** The case is widely different. In Kgypt, 
aHbowb the lands are inmidated, rain is 
scarcely ever known to tall; the foods 
eominjc from the Boutlterly mountains, ilence, 
the inhabitants are under all the disadvan- 
tages attendant upon a hot atmosphere, 
during eight months in the year, and arc, 
for the remaininj;- four, exposed to the in- 
salubrity arising Ciroas the inuiidationj^ cs- 
pedally when it is dbainiiig off." 

To what geological events such 
irmnclutions muy give rise, appears 
sti'uii^iy I'roQi a circumstance men- 
tioned respecting the great tvndf or 
df kOf at Juanpore, with its accession 
of land. It reminds us of the ancient 
tradition that Egypt was gained from 
a state of moniss, by means of a new 
channel for its water, and by hlmi- 
iiig up the old channel; others ot 
captain W*s remarks on the Soon* 
derbumU (the Delta of th6 Qanges) 
are perfectly applicable to the origin 
of the Egyptian Delta; although the 
causes which influenced the deposi- 
tions of the Nile, may iuug since 
have ceased to exist. 

•■The great brmd, or dyke, at Juanpore, 
built abcjiit fifteen hundred years at^o, 
and having been made of a very obdurate 
kind of kuufcuTf ibuiid in tho«5 parts, blend* 
pi with ezeetlent Umct proba|)ly burnt 



from the same stones, appears now a com- 
plete mass of rock, capable of resisting 
the ravages of all time to come. This bund, 
which bears all the venerable msrks an- 
tiquity, was oripinally thrown up to limit 
the Goomty; a tine river that rises in the 
Feelabeet eottutr}-, and, washing Lucknow, 
tl]e capital of Oude, passes through ^tt 
city of Jnrmpore under a very lofty bridge, 
built on strong piers^ ternunaling in go- 
thick arehes. Toe want of due brndth in' 
the arches occasions the waters to rise du 
ring" the rainy seasot> to an immense height 
creating a fail ot which that at London 
bridge, at its worst, is, indeed, bat a poor 
epitome ! The distance between the top 
of the bridg-e and the water below it, in 
the dry season, is something less than 
sixty feet; yet it is on record, and hi the 
memory of* many inhabitants of Juan- 
pore, that the river has been so full 
as to run over the bridge, which is flat 
from one end to the other, lying level be* 
twer n two high banks, distant about thrte 
hundred and twenty ynrds. 

** Formerly, when liie waters were high, 
they used, accoirding to the tradition al> 
ludcd to, to overrun the country on the 
left bank; forming an immense inundation 
throughout the country lying east of Juan- 
pore, an<l extending down towards the 
fertile plains of Gazj'pore. The hollov, or 
low land, by which they penetrated, was 
about two miles in width; therefore the 
teiuf was bttih to a suitaUe extent. It is 
now about two miles and a half long; in 
most parts, about thirty feet broad at the 
top, and double that width at the base 
Its height varies from ten to twenty feet. 
The record states it to have proved effec- 
tual in resisting the inimdauon, which* 
however, on account of the dswif being at 
right angles with the river, so as to oc* 
cupy a favourable position, and cut oft" the 
torrent, continued to flow annually as far 
as its base. In time, the sediment deposit- 
cd by the water thus rendered stagnaott 
filled up the hollow, raising its surface as 
high as the other parts of the river's 
boundaiy, 'and creating a soil peculiarly 
valuable, now chiefly occupied by indigo 
planters. The insalubrity occasioned by 
the many swamps left by the inundation, 
was at the same time averted, and tiie 
(1; c ul entertained that the f .'nomty would 
in time, force a new channel i »r the entire 
ho<ly of its stream, i cuiovcd. Large tracts, 
before of little value, acquired a deep 
staple of soil, whic h, at t!iis date, yields 
sugar, indicfo, wheat, barley, &c. in abiin* 
dunce and i)erfcction.'* 

fhc rivers usuaUy begin to rise^ 
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« few Ittdiet only, in May; in June 
they approach the summits of their 

banks; the great swell takes place 
in August. When the rains abate 
too suddenly in September, great 
mortality ensues. 

Those of our readers who have 
any intention of visiting India, will 
do well to peruse these volumes 
inth attention. They will perceive, 
b}' them, that the Asiaticks are not 
a V. hit behind the most ini^cnius 
Europeans in the arts of deception. 
Let them learn never to trust to 
Asiatick descriptions of articles they 
mean to purchase, whether it be a 
horse warranted sound and free 
Irom blemish, and of " a high caste;** 
er a habitation replete with every 
ronvenience, most delic^htfiilly si- 
tuated, and of tlic most captivating 
appcaraacc. 

It was our design to have intra-* 
duced some of those subjects of 
commercial speculation, on which 
this writer suggests a variety of 
hints; hni we can only mention a 
few of them. " Talc may re^wiily be 
vitrified with borax, or gypseous 
cartlis, when it fonns a rich, pellucid, 
yellow glass of equal brightness and 
durability." Teak wood possesses 
Bome principle distinct from hard- 
ness, by wiiich it rc'iists the white 
ant, and the river worm; nails driven 
into teak wood are never so cor- 
roded as to decay the surrounding 
wood and to stand isolated. Coir 
tofie. In salt water, floats; so that 
while 'a hempen cable makes a 
curve donmwards^ between the ves> 
scl and her anchor, a coir cable 
makes a curve ii/iumrds-; and a coir 
rope thrown from a ship to a boat 
may be caught by the latter, at a 
considerable distance from the vesr- 
sci, because it does not sink* Capt. 
W. tliinks such a cable might be of 
use on board our men of war. Un- 
happily, this material thoucrh seem- 
ingly even refreshed by sail water, 
speedily rou in fiesh water. India 
jtbounds in waj{, the production of 



wild bees; k might be impoitedkt» 
Europe in suflicient quantities, and 

at a rate so reasonable as to " give 
a national benefit equal to 3,750,000/. 
and a revenue of 650,000/. arising 
from the duty, at 40/. ptr ton, on 
the raw material.'* The captain also, 
thinks that the wild vines of Bengal, 
Sec. wouldf with a trifle of attentioOf 
yiehl if not wine, yet brandy and 
■vincga.r, of good quality, to a grea| 
amount- Trom these specimens, out 
readers will perceive that this gentle- 
man ha^ liicludcdin his observation, 
many things entirely distinct from 
those with which he was by duty 
familiar as an officer; and should hiii 
suggestions prove useful, his country 
as well as individuals will have 
cause highly to esteem his inge- 
nuity. 

We add for the consideration of 
such captams whose ships may be 
pestered with that troublesome and 
destructive visiter, the weevil; «oiie 
or two live cray-fish placed on a 
heap of rice, by their cMuvia quickly 
expel the predatory tribe." The 
cause of this our autlior recom- 
mends to the con&idei-ation of natu* 
ralists. 

There arc several incidental no- 
tices iu these volumes which might 
be referred to biblical (juestions; 
such as the fruit of the trees beinf^ 
always iircscuted to the deity, /. e. 
bis priest, durmg their first tiiree 
years; but our author says scarcely 
any thing on the subject of religion, 
except as it affects the conduct of 
the natives toward Europeans, who, 
of whatever rank, arc universally 
considered by the natives in their 
service, as infinitely below tlieoi. 
Indeed, his account of protcstant 
zeal is little to its credit; while he 
applauds, as it deserves, the ex* 
ertion of a Catliolick, who built a 
chapel, at his own expense. Wc 
have reason to believe, that on tliis 
subject, captain W. is misled by 
his acquaintance with former times; 
and tliat the pondiUon o*f Christianity, 
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throughout the British dominions in 
India is more hopeful than appears 
from his publication. 

How far the efforts made by the 
missionaries may have contributed 
to tbisy ire are not prepared to say; 
Imtf oor io^Drmation leads m to 
credit the hctf and we deem it too 
honourable to our countTTmen to be 
passed unnoticed. As to any exten- 
sive advantages speedily to be de- 
rived from the labours of the mis- 
sionaries, captain W. does not ex- 
pect them. He recommends the 
establishment of schools of various 
descriptions for the benefit of the 
natives, and iTidiil?^es himself in 
foreseeing the most favourable re- 
sults from the communication of 
knowledge and information to them. 
Whether these predictions are cor- 
iccty time may &ow; but we doubt 
whether the natives will ever con- 
sider the caste of Europeans as on 
a level with themselves; and whe- 
ther the knowledge which one in a 
million may be induced to value, 
will possess any influence over the 
iiiadia of &e remainder' of that 
auUkm; f. e. of the mass of the 
popnlation. 



While we hope the best, and 
would by all means encourage well- 
intended endeavours, we caimot but 
deal fairly witli the publick by ob- 
servmg, the number of gentlemen 
who have obtained, by personal in- 
spection, a competent acquaintance 
with the Hindoos, and Avhose testi<fc 
monies concur to moderate the 
san^r^si^c expectations, indulged by 
that benevolence which directs the 
aims of some of the most respectable 
and ardent of British philanthropists: 
This must be lamented at present; 
a future age may see obstacles re-* 
moved) and congratulate itself onr 
the enjoyment of such felic^t}^ 

We chjsc this report by acknow- 
ledging our oblig:i.uoris to the in- 
j^enious writer lur much informa- 
tion and amusement; addine, that 
although gentlemen returned from 
India, are doubtless acquainted with 
a great part of what these volumes 
contain, yet gentlemen designing to 
visit that country will find them no 
unprofitable preparative, as to mat- 
ters of familiar occurrence, con- 
nected with personal conduct, in that 
branch of the British empire. 



FROM THE MONTHLY UEVIEW. 



Travels in Asia snd Africa; Inclu^np a Journey from 8canderoon to Aleppo and over 
the Desert to Bagdad and Bussora; a Voyage from Bussora to Bombay, aiul along 
the Western Coast of I?Klia; a Voyag-e from Bombay to Mocha and Suez in the lied 
Sea; and a Journey from Hiiez to Cairo and Kosetta in Egypt. By the late Abraham 
Parsons, Esq. Coiuul and Factor Marine at Scanderoon. 4to. pp. 346. H. 5#. Boards. 

ALTiiOUGH these travels have tion. On Mr. Parsons's death, the 

hceu recently piiblislicd, they were MS. devolved, by bequest, to his 

performed beUvccn thirty and iurty broihcr-in-law, the rcvd. John Bcr- 

years ago, having been begun in jew, of Bristol. How I<H)g; it remain* 

1773,' and brought to a close in 1778. ed in his possession we are not ap* 

It is natural to inquire the ^causes of prised: but it does not appear that 

so unusual a delay; and the editor his labours in regard to editing went 

end«*avours to anticipate the ques- farther than the easy task of recom- 

lions of his readers by an cxplana- mending to his son to do what he 

tory notice, in which he mentions had not done himself. The son, " dc- 

the decease of the author before he sirous to comply with the wishes of 

had prepared the MS. for the press, a much respected frkther," under* 

as the original source of procrastma- takes the duirge of editor, and la* 
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ments that professional avocations 
should have so long retarded the 
fulfilment of his duty. To judge 
irom the period that has elapsed, 
we sliould oaluraUy conclude that 
some Herculean, lamur had devolv- 
ed on the editon but thiS) on the 
other hand, wc arc prevented from 
thinking by his own explanations, 
when he tells us that " tiic only li- 
berty he has taken witli the narrative 
iiaa been confined to the correction 
of verbal or granmiattcal maccurfr> 
ciesy and in some very few instances 
to tiie altering of the arrangement 
of sentences, which in the original, 
appeared rather obscure." All this, 
in our humble opinion, nvus practi- 
cable in the course ui a lew months 
instead of the twentp'tAree year* 
^ which elapsed between the death of 
Mr. Parsons and the publication of 
his MS. Whatever, therefore, may 
have been the veneration of Mr. P's 
relatives for his memory, \vc cannot 
pay them the compUmeut ot having 
felt a very ai*dent solicitude for the 
dissemination of his fame as a tra- 
veller and an author. 

Mr. Parson s's history is given 
briefly in the prefaces ' 

"He was ori{rinally bred to the t»n%-y, 
- in whicllhis father wms a captuiiK In the 
curlier part of liis life l.c commanded dif- 
terent vessels in lite mci'oba»ts' service^ 
during which period he visited several 
parts of llie globe, a pursuit particulai ly 
adapted to the turn of a mind naturally 
fond of novelty, and remarkably inquisi- 
tiw. When he quitted the sea, he can ied 
on considerable commerce as a merchant 
In Bristol, which imt hcii'.p: uttt-nded with 
the dcsirctl success, aticr some years, be 
was obliged to rclmquish. After this he 
WHS, in the year 17*67, a])pointcd by the 
i urkey company consul and factor-marine 
at bcanderoon, in Asiatick Turkey; a si- 
tuation whieh, after a residence of six 
years, he was obliged, from the unhcalth- 
incss of the country, to resign, when he 
conuneiiced a voyage of commercial spe> 
euUiioiu tlie narrative of which is contain^ 
t(l in the followirg paj^cs. Soon after the 
ronclusion of this x<mr hu rutircd to 
hQTn, where he Jicdm liie year 1755.** 

A perusal of the work, even at 



this late period has convinced us of 
the propriety of publishing it, and 
has atibrded us a degree of salisfac- 
Uon of which we should have been 
Sony to have been deprived. The 
observations of six years of trnvel* 
ling are here ^ven to the world in , 
the pains-taking way of a man of bu- 
siness, who notes down whatever he 
deems worthy of recollection, and 
conveys his info rn union in piuiii aud 
unambitious language. The book iS| 
therefore, a journal of what the 
writer saw ana did in the course of a 
progress through countries celebra- 
ted among former generations, and 
is not devoid of interest to the pre- 
sent: but, while it possesses the fide- 
lity and perspicuity of a journal, it is 
marked by those deficiencies which 
we may expect in so plain a species 
of narrative. It contains few reflec- 
tions of any length, and still fewer 
coniparisons between the opinions of 
the writer and the reports of former 
travellers. Though Mr. Parsons 
did not go so far as Kotzebue, in pur- 
posely avoiding to read books on the 
subject of the countries wliich hO 
visited, his travels bespeak the man 
of business more than the man of 
letters, and afford us the result of 
actual observation without much be- 
nefit from disquisition ur research. 
* In reviewing a work soalightly cha- 
racterized by original thought, and 
consisting of a series of local obser* 
vations without application to gene* 
rai conclusions, the critick finds lit- 
tle oppo) lunily of entering on the 
field ot literary discussion; his func- 
tions being confined to an explana- . 
tion of the plan of the book} and to* 
an exhibition of specimens of its 
cxcctition, sufficiently varied to af- 
ford ai\ idea of the value of the au- 
thor's matter, and of the style in 
which that matter is conveyed. The 
most interesting parts are the ac- 
count of Syria; the journey to AUep- 
po; and the navigation of the Eu- 
phi*atcs; and from these we shall 
accordmgly make our e]£tracts: 

*'Mdem iSj^fr ^a ^ ■■ g candewon was biiilt 
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hy order of Alexander the Crcrl after the 
bkttle of issuB, and was about a mile and 
» half to the south of the present town* 
close to the hills; or rather, part of the 
cit\* was on the hills, which, for some spncc, 
are of easyascent, and covered with a fer- 
iSmwuSL Tlielbiiiid«lioiwtoa.giieatestent 
are visible in many |daoea} some stone 
vails, 8 feet tliick, are yet breast high; 
and near the centre of tliose remains is 
the celebrated well called Jacob's Well, 
lir Fountain, which gushes out from under 
a rocky hill into a channel almost level 
With the plain, seejooingly made by art in 
the solid rook, 11 ftet long, 14 inehes 
broad, and 30 inches deep, Tlie current of 
water fills up 25 inches of the depth; it 
runs witli great vciocity, aiid the inhabi- 
tants say Its stream has idways been the 
sarae^ A French gentleman (well versed 
in hydraultcks) some time since computed 
that six tons of water ran off in every rai- 
tHte ef time.'*-^ The Jews have a tradi- 
tion, that at this fountain, Jacob, the 
grandson of Abraham, watered his flocks, 
and pitched his tents in the plam for a 
great length oftiRie,«hteh Is the reason 
it has always been called after, and still 
retains his name."—" The Turkish and 
Greek ships which come to Scanderoon, 
always take their water fbr the voyage 
from this well, nor will any person at Scan- 
deroon drink :iny other." — "The present 
town consists ot about 170 houses occupied 
by Greeks, and about 15 more by Turks; 
the -whole number of inhabitants scarcely 
amounts to 800. The houses are ail built 
of Stone, with only a ground-floor. The 
mfii are flat, on which Uie natives sleep In 
hot weather. There is a small yard or g-ar- 
den to each house. When caravans with 
goods come from Aleppo, the place exhi- 
bits the appearance of a fair until their 
departure; there have been in these Inst 
four years 68 caravans from that city, con- 
sisdng of from 250 to 2000 camels In a 
caravan, besides mules and horses."—" As 
this place is the only thoroughfare from 
Asia Minor into Syria, large bodies ofsoU 
diets often pass this way, who halt on the 
plain near the town, always one night, 
sometimes more; and if not restrained by 
their officers, commit many violences on 
the poor CU^ekSy who must bear all with 
seeming patience^ or be well drabbed." 

A few miles ii uiu Scanderoon, are 
the celebrated passes irom Cilicla 
into Syria, by wbi^h tlie confused 
host of Darius escaped, after the 
overthrow at Issus. They are thus 
described by Mr. Parsons: 

Vol. IV. t 



" There are four passes. The first and 
third are artificial, tlie second and fourth 
natural. The greatest part of the road, 
after the ascent begins, is steep an<l 
ruf:;j^d, wliich continues for about half an 
hour's ride, then you arrive at a level 
spot of about 400 yards eitcnt* whloh 
leads to the descent of a very steep stony 
hill; at the bottom of which is a very fine 
shady grove, and a small plain about lOU 
yards over, the trees of which are so 
lofty, and so dose to each other, that ttO 
sunbeams can penetrate them; with a 
constant stream ot excellent water, to 
which the IMs in summer flock hi sndi 
msmhen, lhat it is difficult to determine 
whether their singing or the murmuring 
of the waicr is most delightful} nothing 
can excel their onkm." ** After passing 
this shady g^ve, the ascent is gradual 
for about half an hour, and then very 
steep for a quai-ter of an hour more, 
which leads to a path of about 30 yards, 
■where only one camel or horse can pass 
at a time. This is called the first and least 
diihcuit pass into Syria. Soon afterward, 
tiie road is rugged and very steep, which 
continues full half an hovir, wlien the 
second pass commrjTices, wh'scl) is f(n"m"d 
by a bteep, I'ocky muuntaui on liit: icii, 
and a precipice on the right; this path iS 
not more than 7 feet in the broadest part, 
or more than 100 yards in leng-tn. 1 
plumbed the precipice, and found it to be 
27 yards deep, with a rugged, rocky bot- 
tom, aTi I of so terrible an aspect, that it is 
believed that none but the horses and 
camels of tlie country would have courage 
to pass, and yet they have no other roao.** 
— '* After passing- this precipice is a 
windinff and rugged hill, very steep, of 
about 400 yards ascent; on Uie summit is 
a small plun, at the end of which com* 
mcnces the third pass, which is cut 
through a very high and rocky mountain, 
so very steep, that to ascend or descend it, 
the horses, camels, ^vc. are obliged to 
make a zig-zag track. The pass itself is 
crooked, about 20 feet wide, and fvom 
tlie top to the bottom 207 yards." Pass- 
ing still on to the south, alter h avlni^- the 
town of B} Ian, commences the fourth and 
last pass into Syria, which, by way of 
distuiction, is called the grand pass. Here 
the road is not more than 10 feet wide iu 
some places, or than 15 in any part, with 
tlic mountain to the left, and a parapet 
wall of about four feet high to the right* 
from which is seen the most horrible 
precipice that can be im-^i^ined; this 
chasm, between two high mountains, i.s 
from 40 to 50 fathoms deep. This roa^ 
wUh its Wall, continues more idian a niil^ 
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in length before it cx(iand8, the ste^p 
mountain and deep chaun accompaD^ing 
it all the way." 

Dr. Pocockc's description of the 
ruiiis of Seleucia induced Mr. Par- 
sons to visit them, and to bestow 
considerable pains on a comparison 
of the doctor's statement with their 
present condition; but he found that 
either tilings must have altered 
greatly since 1739, or the doctor 
must have trusted too much to re- 
port, since Mr. P. was unable to 
discover many of the objects noticed 
by the former. Our limits do not 
permit us to discuss this pouit, and 
we must content ourselves with Mr. 
Pai«;ons*s account of the modern 
condition oi Seleucia and Laodicea: 

The aituation of Seleucia is most de- 
lightful. The gTcutest part lies on a hill of 
easy ascent, with a beautiful plain, and as 
beautiful a river beneath, with an ex- 
tensive land and sea prospect^ it is de- 
fended by hills from the bleak winds in 
the iiorlheastcni quarter, and has a fine 
puit, only four miles distant, at the ex- 
tramity of the plain. It baa much the ad- 
vantag-e of Autioch, wliosc port was more 
tlian 20 miles distant, iior has Antiorh 
any sea prospect; but in lieu of this, a 
lake in front» of many miles extent, which^ 
111 stininier, is now almost as noxious as 
the stag^nated waters in the plain of 
Scanderoon." " In every part of Turkey 
in Europe, in the islands oi the Archipe- 
lago, in Asia Minor, in the towns of fiyass, 
Scanderoon, Bylan, and all the other 
towns and villages on the Bylan moun- 
tains, in the plains of Antioch and Seleucia, 
and their neig-hbourhood, quite to the 
Orontes, the language of the country is 
eittier Turkish or Greek. There are few 
Gi-eeks of any consequence on the con- 
tinent who do not speak tlie Turkish lan- 

Suage, and most Turkish gentlemen uu- 
erstand Arahick; hut very few, if any, 
speak or understand Greek." <*Latachia. 
(the ancient Laodicea) is said to have 
heen built by Seleucus, and so called in 
honour of hin mother, Laodicea. It is at 
present a large, well-built, and populous 
city; but by ibc vesti^-cs remaining', it 
seems to have been formerly more than 
three times its present size. The town is 
most pleasantly situated on a hill, with 
the port and marine town beneath it. Tlie 
haven formerly wus deep, and could con- 



tain, securely, more than 100 ships oi 
burthen; but it has been so shameluily 
neglected by the Turks, that at pcesent 
none but barks and small ships can get 
so far into it as to lie secure from hard 
gales of wind; as it is nearly ehoaked up 
with sand. Ships of any burthen must lie at 
the month of the port in about 15 feet 
water, witli tlieir heads to the aea. The 
road' is mtich exposed to all winds horn 
the western quarter ; but the gi-ound is 
le-ood. This place is fsmoiis forprodilcilllS 
the best tobacco in i'urkey." 

Aleppoy the. cajatal of Syria, and 
second to no city in the Turkish 

dominions except Constantinople, 
either for beauty or extent, is de- 
scribed by Mr. Parsons at con- 
siderable length. Its waiis are eight 
miles in ctrciunfeMace. Theyara 
high, and have* at the distance of 
every forty OP fifty yards, a tower 
with embrasures. As the Turks 
keep no registers, and treat with 
ridicule all inquiries about popula- 
tion, it is impossible to calculate 
the number of inhabitants. The air 
is dry and pure, and, from the vici- 
nity of high mountains) much colder 
in winter than the latitude would ia* 
duce us to expect. In summer itis 
very hot} but not unhealthy: 

*' The streets, which are broader than 

any in Turkey, are kept clean, as people 
from the gaixiens come every morning* 
with mulef or asses furnished with pan* 
niera, in which, after sweeping Ae itreeUb 
tliey carry off the dung or dirt to manure 
their gardens. They are likewise well 
ved and streight; the channels in the and* 
die are broad and shallow. The bazars, or 
markets, are streets near the centre of the 
city, strongly arched over, with apertures 
on tlie sides of the arches, soMtuatedas 
to give sufficient li^t, and, at the same 
time, exclude the sun and t ain. Each bazar 
is occupied by one sort of trade only, as 
they do not mix with each other m the 
same bazar. For example; the boot and 
slipper makers occupy tliroe streets; box- 
makers (including trnnk-makcrs) two; 
coppersmiths, one, he,** •*In all there are 
to be seen immense quantities of tlie rich- 
est g-nnds from India, Constantinople,Sinyr. 
na, Dainascuti, and other places, besides 
the various manuftictores of Aleppo; all of 
Avliich constitute immense vuluc." "The 
bazars have vei;y strong iron gates, which 
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we not only pikced at each end, huA on 

the sides or sucli of them as have avenues 
into Others, or into any street adjoiningi 
BO that in aooie of tiie longest of the basir* 
may be seen six iron gates; in othom fewer 
As an aJdUionul security, over every pT^te 
is placed a massy and strongs portcullis. 
One eoinfortthey have, Uiere Is no fear of 
fire, their houses being of stone, and the 
floors arched. The handicrafts and shop- 
keepers repair to the bazars at sun rise, or 
a Uttle after, then open their shops^ send 
for their coffee, and smoke a pipe, and 
every one follows his occupation. About 
eleven they breakfast in their shops, which 
is eitfter sent from their own honsea or 
from tlie cooks'- shops: after wliicli they 
remain, in summer, till about five in the 
evening' (some not so long) and in the 
.winter until about four; then locking up 
their shops, they home to dinner, and 
indulge themselves with a pipe and coftec; 
at which time tiic keepers of the bazars 
kdc the gates, and remain themselves on 
the inside.** " The roofs of all the houses 
at Aleppo arc flat, and lerrassed over, and 
have high parapet walls to separate them 
fimntbe adjoining ones. On tiiesft roofs it 
Is customary for the inhabitants to walk, 
and enjoy the cool of the cvenmg, in tlie 
summer months. Most of the natives, and 
many of the Frank merchants sleep all the 
summer on the roofs wlthnut receiving 
any injury to their health. I speak from ez- 

Eerience.** **The French, English, Ita» 
•nsy and Dutch, live here as comfortably 
as in any foreign fictory whatever, as 
there is always a good Jiarmony subsisting 
between them, and eren if tbehr eonntries 
sre at war at home, they not only live 
peaceably, but amicably here; with tliis 
difference only, that tlie consuls of tlie 
belBeereni powers cannot Ttsit each other 
publidEly.^' 

Journey from Alepfio to Bai^dad.-^ 
Ill March, 1774, Mr, Parsons set out 
on a mercantile expedition &om A* 
leppo to Bagdad, in company with 
a nainber of Turkish merchants^ 
forming altojjjether a caravan of near- 
ly 800 camels, richly laden. Their 
escort consisted of a sheik and lr;5 
subaltern uflicers and soldiers, com- 
prising some from every ti*ibe in tlic 
desert These aa well as the mer- 
chants} were completely armed) each 
itaving a mtisket, a pair of pistols, 
and a sabre; while the men in atten- 
dance on the camels, amounting to 
the number of 150, hud each a sa- 



bre and a hfaee of piflMa. Thb 

force was altogether rather formida- 
ble; and, though they performed their 
journey without cncounterinf^ any 
open hostility^ tiiey saw reason to bo 
convinced that their safety was ow- 
ing to their power of repelling vio- 
lence. Above a fourth part of their 
camels were required for the con- 
veyance of the provisions, water, and 
cr^mp equipage; tlie others carried 
tlie merchandise. Owing to several 
causes, tlie caravan occupied five 
weeks in reaching tlic icrry of An 
nah on the Eupiirates, a journey 
which is generally performed in 
three week9. After having crossed 
this great river, tlic travellers were 
on the territory ol the pacha of Bag- 
dad, and were enabled to dismiss a 
part of their escort. We are miurni- 
ed, under the date of 22d April, that 

** Yesterday our sheik paid ofr42 of h\s 
soldiers, who, after a feast g^ivcn them, 
crossed over Uie ferry, and went to their 
several homea. These men hire themselves 
as soldiers to g-unrd the caravans which 
£^ to and from Aleppo to Bagdad, but ap- 
proach no nearer Bagdad than this ferry." 

For this tliey are paid thirty piastres 
£three pounds fifleen shillings, English] 
each man on the caravan*8 arrival at Aiep* 
pu, and the same sum on its arrival on 
this aide of the ferry. These poor fellows 
inarch on foot the whole w:i\-, ss well as 
the cameliera. The sheik hnd» them pro- 
vssiona the whole timCt which are pillaw, 
made of boiled rioe and butter, once a day, 
or wheat boiled and butter; besides which, 
once a day Uiey arp served witli brown 
biscuit and onions, which they pat in their 
p<ickets, and eat as tliey march. The ca- 
ravans which go to and from Damascus to 
Bagdad are accompanied in Uie same man« 
]ier> but each man is paid 40 piastres. A 
caravan cannot pass the desert in safety 
vritlumt hiring Arabs of cacli of tlie tribes 
whicli inhabit tlie borders; so tliat when 
any horde of Arabs meets a caravan^ 
they are sure to find some of their own 
tribe rr^ g-tiards. All then is safe; other- 
wise it IS sure to be robbed, if not entire- 
ly carried off; for if the first horde which 
came was not strong- enouph, they woidd 
send an express to procure assistance, 
and in the mean time hover about in such 
a manner as to prevent an escape. It is 
the custom with such Arabs as rob on tht? 
desertj not to kill satj person who does not 
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make resistance; but to those whv> do, if of four miles. In Aw^st the watep- 

they overcome, they give no quarter, fdl tizti^, and in September t wo teet, 

f^^^f^n^^y^^^^^^^ tlic current on the 30th of SepLcm- 

to DC robbed tliev never take their ftil, but , , , , i i ir • 

Irnvr fhcm ^,iffic"ient to pnrgue their jouT- bem^- only a iiulc and a half m 

aey, aiid ofien Umes mucli more.** W» hour, XhlS was the towest; SO 

that the two extramesy in regard to 

At the distance of six hour^' tra- velocity, were seven miles and one 

veiling from Bagdad, on this side of mile and a half. With tcspect to 

that city, are the remains of the depth of water, under the centre of 

Tower of Babel. They stand in a the bridge, the extremes were 14 

vast plain, which is a mere desert, feel and 46 feet; making a ditVerence 

and are still about two hundred iwd between June and September of 33 

twenty feet in height: feet« In October^ the river beginft 

again to rise, and continues progres- 

" The materials of the little remains of sively on the increase till the SUC- 

to once famed tower, are unbii^ntl^^^^ cecding June, when the rains among 

(now as hard as atone) which in dimen- , , f*. ^ ' . . ^. 

sions are 14 inches by 10, and nearly 5 ^^^^ }]'^^^ towards the north arc gc- 

inches thick. There is not any ccmrnt be- nerally suspended. The prevalence, 

tweenthcm, either of bitumen or mortar, of weateriy winds, and the rapidity 

About the ^stance of erery four feet, from of the ciiirent, prevent the naviga* 

the bottom to the top, arc layers of rccds, Tigris from thc sea tO 

tour inches tinck. By dij^ging about 10 or fi^gdad during half of the year. At 

j2 mches mto one of these, I pulled out . • v . ' , . 

by degrees a handful of thim, which are ^^'^ Ume, it is customary to bnng 

as firm and sonivl fcxcept their bcin- ?:oods up the less rapid current of 

pressed flat) as they were when first in- the Euplirates as far as the town of 

tierted; which the Jew rabbie^i at Bagdad Hclah, and thence across Mesopo- 

tell me, according to a tradition of their's, tamia by camels to Bagdad. Above 

is very near four thousand and two bun- Bagdad, the prmcipal place of traf- 

dred yeu's. They call it Nuorod's Tow- j. P ' ^.1 £>: . *^ . «t.* , 

^y'* ' ^^"^ ^® Tigris is Mosul) built 

near the ruins of the ancient Nine* 

Mr. ParsoDs computes thc dis- veh. The width of thc Tigris at 

tance from Aleppo to Bagdad at 900 Bas^dad is similar to that of the 

inilcs. He arrived in the latter city Thames at I^ondon bridge. Thc 

pri tlie 7 til oIMay, a season in which bridge at Bagdad is formed of boaii 

the waters of the Tigris are nearly which are shaip in the bowsi like a 

«t their height; and he was greatly Liondon wherryr on account of the 

surprised at their rapidity, which velocity of the stream. At each end 

brought to his recollection the ebb of t!ie chain of boats, two immcnso 

through London bridri;?' in a spring walls of brick arc projected into thc 

tide, the rate of the current seeming river, and serve as jetty heads. Two 

to be seven miles in an hour. His massy iron chains are extended from 

attention was much occupied, dur- one side of the river to the other; 

ing the season which he passed at the links of which are as tluck as a 

Bagdad, by the rise and odl of this man's wrist, and are fastened to the 

celebrated river. It continued on the bows of the boats, so as to prevent 

increase till tlie middle of June, hav- them from behig driven down by tlic 

ing risen between two and three stream. The removal of boats, cither 

feet in this interval; but, alter that for the passage of rafts, or fur thc 

period, il decreased, and had fallen purpo.se of rcpaii-, is managed with 

44 inches by the end of the month, considerable dexteritv. 

In July, its decrease was rapid, the Bagdad is the grand depository 

fall of the water being 17 feet, and for the produce of India, Persia, and 

the dirniiuition of the current two Turkey, and has a continual inter- 

miies in an hour, leaving it at a rate course, by caravans, with eachofthese 

* Strabo says i^sX the tower was constructed of baked brick« wttj^ VM&ot, [J^t Btif 
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]gt^ and populous city, containing 
three or lour hundred thousand in- 
labitants. 

" Tlie streets" says Mr. Parsons, " arc 
all built in a strelg^ht lineand|>ayed,ezccpt> 

ing the bazavs. Tlie bouses make no ap- 
pearance on the 9ut«ide» as nothins^ is to 
be seen except brick walls and lattlee 
wjodovii yet the raincipal ones are very 
commodious, and nave all subterraneous 
spartments arched, and ornamented with 
bandsome 8tuceo«work, to which the fami- 
lict retire about ten in the morning-, where 
they dine, and remain until an hour before 
gun set. In the months of June, July, and 
Augvist, to avoid the ezoessiTe hot weath* 
cr, every one sleeps at nig^ht on the ter- 
race, on tbc tops of the houses, as the 
subterraneun apartments arc at that time 
veiy hot, although they are cool in the 
iieat of the day. The air at Eag-clad is so 
hot in these three n onth'^, tfi;>t the mtit- 
tonand fo\k is wliicii are killed early in the 
morning, if not eaten by noon, become pu* 
trid. TIk butchers and poultei*ers kill their 
meat tw ice a day, so that it has hardly 
time to cool before it is dres&ed: yet, not- 
withstanding, this hot wind is not sickly, 
but the reverse, n'^ ibere h not a more 
healthy place in any part of the world." — 
"The water of the Tigris is most exccl- 
lem, 90 much auperiourto spring- or well, 
water, thai the poorest person in the city 
trill not deign to taste of either, aitlumgii 
there are wells in the yards of must 
houses." *' Cofiee houses arc so numerons, 
that it excited my curiosity to inquire if 
there was any method of knowing tJie real 
Damber. I 'waa told nothing was more easy 
8s they were all registered, paying an an« 
nual sum for tliclr license. A friend was so 
kiod as to go with me to the ofhcc, when 
1 finmd the nontbef then occupied to be 
955, and of those untenanted 490, which 
the ofBcer hoped to see all opened within 
i year." 

Navigation of the FAifihratrs and 
Perdmi Gtilf.' — From Baj^dad, Mr. 
Paiiions determined to prtjcccd to 
the Persian gulf, and accordingly 
crossed Mesopotamia in a . south- 
vest direction^ till he reached the 
town of Hclah on the Euphrates. 
This place, distant only thrca miles 
from the ruins of Babylon, contains 
thirty thouiiand inhabitants, and is 
an entrepot of considerable trallick, 
chtcify with the great city of Bus- 
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soriy which Is liituiidd two hundred 

leagues farther down the river. The 
lumgation of the Euphrates, thooi^ 

less dant^eroiis than in the threat and 
impetuous stream of the Tigris, is 
attended with much labour. The 
most striking circumstances in the 
cornie of it tre the narrowness of 
the channel, within which the Eu- 
phrates is confined for a considera- 
ble part of the distance; and the 
beauTiful situation of Korna, the 
town at which the junction of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates takes 
place, and forms what is afterward 
called the great river of Arabia. 
Tliis navigation occupied the tra- 
veller eight days, and is related by 
him in the form of a journal. We 
select detached passages. 

•« On the Sd of November we hired a 

vessel of sixty tons, whieh tliev c;ill x 
tecknar, for w hich we g-ave two "hundred ' 
piustres, to carry us to Bussora, and we 
permitted about seventy Turks, w1m> 
were well aimed, to accompanyua i^wtii, 
as we were glad of their company, from 
the frequent examples of vessels being 
plundered by Arabian bandit^, who hover 
about the banks of the river." ** We were 
disturbed with the ciies and howling- of 
the jackals, which arc very numerous, aiid 
many of them would eomc within a 
stone's tlu ow of the boat; on firing- a few 
muskets they went away. TIu v look like 
our fox dogs in England, and are of a 
reddish colour, while those which I have 
seen la S-.ria and Asia .Minor are of a 
mouse colour, and not more than half aa 
large.*» ** November 5. The river now 
became very narrow and crooked, and 
consequently the current so rapid that 
our vessel wa^ quite ungovernable, and 
we were often set with violence, some- 
times against one pi omuntory, and in lesa 
than two minutes again^i .mother on tlic 
opposite shore, and so, alternately, with 
such violence, as shattered tlie upper 
parts of our vessel very miich. The water, 
iunv»-ver, close to the banks on eacli side, 
wiiich were of cartli antl soft, being deep, 
our vessel weathered the danger. Our 
sailors, who were 24 in nund)cr, rowed 
witli their utmost excrtifiTi to get cTcar of 
each rape, IxiL to no purpose, from the 
ra])ldi(y of tlic current, and the narrowi 
ii« -s und frequent curves ofthe.river» 
wiiich seemed hourly to increnf^e. Its 
brcuULh was not above 70 yards." " On the 
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7th we saw three lar^e boats trackinp- up 
the river. They had been 24 days ironti 
BuBsora, and my eompaniona say that tltey 
"will be at least 30 days more before tliey 
arrive at Hclah. What a difference ' wi.en 
we consider that it is only four^days since 
we left it. At ei^htthis evening we saw a 
small advice boat with e!<;ht oars. She 
had been only cif;lit days from Bussora, 
and expected to get to 1 lelah in eight days 
mere. There was an officer in her who was 
going express from the musolem [g-o- 
vemourj of Bussora to the pasha of Bug^- 
dad." "On the 9th we came to the camp 
of tiie most potent Arab prince on tlie 
shore of the Euphrates, or Persian gulf. 
It is full three miles in length along tlie 
banks of the river, t am told there are 
above 8,000 tents :uid 20,000 families. The 
tent of the prince is near 20 fee* lonj^and 
70 broad. This encampment reaches 
larther inland than it does along th^ 
banks of the river. It is said to contain 
renr 80,000 inhabitants, and the cuttle of 
ail icinds belonging to it are almost innu- 
merable. We all went on shore here, and 
■walked about an hour. TIic tents are 
pitrlu d so as to form regnilar streets of 18 
to 20 feet broad, whicJi run pai-aliel 
to each other from the river, quite Uirough 
the town, with others at i-ight angles in a 
line with the river, the largest tents being" 
nearest to the river." *' This tribe is 
iamotts for breeding horses of the best 
race. The Turks with us rerrrcttcd their 
pot having- broueht nn empty bout from 
Ilelah, as they couid have ntade a good 
profit by buying horses, and selling them 
at Bussora, from whence thc}' are siiipped 
for India, v- here they sell at gi'eat prices.'* 
•* On the 10ti» we arrived at Koma, a large 
town situated on tlie extrenu [ int of 
Mcijopotamia, so as to be on the banks of 
both Euphrates and Tigris; the point 
facing the great Arabian river (so called 
fiKvn the union of both at this place.) On 
this p(7int the custom house is built, where 
we were ordered to make fast our vessel. 
It is a most deli^htftd situation, and the 
Turks verily believe that this is the spot 
where the Paradise of our first parent* 
was situated." " Every tree, as well as 
the grass, being clothed with yerdore, 
DO place on earth appears to be more de- 
lightfully situated than Korna. It is riot 
anrprisiog tliat the Turks think it to have 
been Paradise; for my own part I think it 
such, compared with all other places 
vhich I have yet seen. Before it is the 
great river, without the least winding, 
eztend^ng^ farther than the eye can reach; 
the Tigris and Euphrates washing its 
"banks; Per*?];! and Araliia in view for n>ore 
than 30 niiics, bulU which ai c iu Ui'-' pnde 



of nature even at this late season of the 
year; blest with an atmosphere than which 
nothing can be more pure, as indeed that 
of Assyria, Chaldea, and Meaopotamia ia 

in {general." 

The merchants of Bussora arc a 
mixture of Turks, Christians, Ar- 
menians) and Jews. The commerce 
of this city is great; its situatioiit 
within forty leagues of the Persian 
gulf, being very happily adapted for 
receiving the produce of the cast 
through the j^nlf, and distributing it 
afterward by land and water carriage 
throughout the Turkish dominioiis. 
The city stands on a creek distant 
three miles from the great Arabian 
river, and is unhealthy during the 
summer montlis, in consequence of 
the heat and the effluvia from stag- 
nant water. Its population is sup 
posed to amount to between two and 
thre^ hundred thousand. I( was du* 
ring Mr. Parson's visit to Bussora^ 
in the spring of 1775, that the Per- 
sians, under Sadoc Khan, commen- 
ced the blockade and siege of that 
city; which, after a gallant defence 
of twelve months, was obliged to 
surrender* 

Mr. Parsons next visited Busbear^ 
the principal ^seaport in the Pernm 
side of the gulf, and containing about 
20,000 inhabitants. The town lies so 
low as scarcely to be discernible at 
a distance. But the castle, situated 
about twelve miles southeast of the 
townt and huilt by the Portuguese, 
makesi even in its decayed state, a 
noble appearance from the sea. The 
PortiH;nese were forced to abandon 
this fortress to Shah Abbas the 
Great, in the same year in which 
tiiat sovereign, wiiii the assistance 
of the English, retook from them 
Ormus and Gomberoon. 

After having sailed down the Per- 
sian gulf, and entered uiiat is com- 
monly called the Arabian sea, Mr. 
Parsons arrived at Muscat in Arabiaj 
a safe and capacious harbour, in the 
shape of a horse shoe; and which, 
having the entrance from the south* 
cast, IS protected by the surround- 
ing hills from thp winds which are 
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dangerous in that latitude. It is the ainonprst them. The flag- \s then taken in, 

capital of the Arabian kingdom of ^" wliich the huntsman comes galloping 

tlie same uamci and, besides supply- "P* * ''"sk pace, 

ing the interiour of Ai-abia with T If [^TZ^ f'^'T "'f 

• , I. j« • 'lA he tJirn to the neht or left to seiM 

Indian; merchandise, it serves as a another ^i^ouid tli^ fall in his way. 

magazine for Persia, and has consi- " The antelope nt lirtt runs much faster 

derable intercourse vith the Red than the leopard; hut being frightcned.he 

Sea. frequently springs up, always falling on 

From Muscat, the writer proceed- V^.^ ^'^^^^ ^^^^^"i ^^'^^ oblige him to slacken 

ed to India, and sailed a!on^ the ^^J^U ^iuT"^ ?l "T"* ^T** 

^ J r- T r • uniiormiy, till he overtakes his prey, when 

western side of our Indian empire, he tumbles hin. over, and sri/fnc? him by 

Of this part of the book, the most the throat, sucks out liis blood until he is 

interesting passage is his account of "w eary or satiated. The keeper always 

Surat. The crowded state of that parries in the curt a joint of mutton, which 

city demonstrates thut its population thrown to the leopard nfter he has 

must be great. The number he fo.nd ^m'^^Z'^'I:^^ 

It impossible to ascertau), but iie hunger; sometimes it happens that the 

computed it to amount to 400,000. keeper does not come up in time to pre- 

During his residence tlicre [in 17 77J vent the antelope from being mangled. 

Mr. Bolts, ai^erward known in the Some antelopes will run three quarters of 

Uterary world by his vehement at- ^"V"*' others not half the time, and it 

tack pn our East Indk Company, J^^^^^^PJ^^^at. through fright he i. 

was trafficking m the neighbourhood; « As soon as the leopud'i hunger is 

havmg under hjs direction a large satisfied, he is led tamely to the cart. Into 

vessel, ostensibly neutral, but in which he springs, and i» as quiet as a 

reality English. Mr. Poisons made i*™^* 

an excursion from the confined air . English gentlemen who hare 

•f Surat into the neighbouring coun- ^^tZ\^lTf^''^\ r '"^^ 

I . ® p ^ , » inconceivable the glorious fiprure which 

try, and gives some account of the the leopard makes. Ihen on a^U stretch 

more remarkable of the rural sports m the field after his prey, with his fine 

•f the natives, with which we shall t^^'l straight out in a line, with which he 

close our extracts from Uiis work: seems to steer himself, and at such times 

they all agree that be seems twice as 

«T1iey have a peculiar method of hunt- large as he doesatothers.** 

inc: antelopes in different parts of the Mr. P. next gives ample descrip- 

kingdom of Cuzarat with leopards, wliich tions of Bombay, and of the various 

are trained up J6r the purpose. Ihe harbours along the Malabar coast 

hunters are on horseback. The leopard. ij„ i vuu^i 

hoodwinked. Is put into a covered hSg H%^<^turned to Europe by way ot 

cart, which is drawn by oxen, i-hc keeper ^^^^ ^^^^^ Egypt; which route 

is likewise in the cart unseen, with the uaturally gives rise to full accounts 

nins leading through lattice doors. They of Mocha, Suez, and Cairo. Wo 

go on slowly, the huntsman keepinj^ at a consider it, however, as altoirether 

good distance behind. nnnpr#»««!>t.t,^ *^ .^.^ ' • . „ ° 

«As antelopes are plenty in this comitry " 7h . 

it is not long before they Le some. TheJ I"»"^tion of this part of the volume. 

Ste frf-nernlly disrovcred In pairs and COmposilUMU it IS Similar tO the 

somclinies in herds. As soon as the per- ^est: and iL relates to countries of 

aim in the cart discovers them, he puts which parts ai e familiar to the Bri- 

ojit a small red flag on the hinder part of tish publick, while the femaindcr 

Uic cart, as a signal to the huntsman, and have been described by later tra- 

keeps advancing. The antelopes, not bclna- v*»llf.rQ T^o»»t^ii1.»i„ i«. vJl rr j 

tlraidoftheoxSnorthecaia,pmsuetheir vel ars. Particularly by one. [Lord 

graang. When the cart cotncs near, it ^^^ntia.J 

stops; the man Uking ofi tlie leopard's ^hc publication of Mr. Parson's 

blind shows him the antelopes, which he MS. has made an addition to the 

is always eager to pursue. He is accoi-d- stock of general kiKi\\ k s^e in rceard 

mglylet looser sod sprmgs out of the cart to the eastern world, liut it is niuch 
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to be regretted that the author 
ahould have left bis papers in so 

imperfect a "^tate, and that the editor 
should have so little contributed lo 
their improvement. We would not 
be understood lu assert that we w ere 
entitled to expect that an editor 
ahould supply those adenUfick ex- 
planadonSy which arc evidently 
wanting to complete the description 
of several remarkable circumstances 
in the journey; nor that he should 
have laboui-ed, by the introduction 
ot general observations, to give a 
close connexion and comprehensiTe 
character to the mass of particular 
details. The capacity for such im- 
provements as these is to be expect- 
ed only from a man of letters; and 
the labour required for their appli- 
cation will seldom be sustained, 
unless for the benefit of the whole 
reputation that can be derived from 
them. We were justified, h owt vcr, 
in looking for exertions of a difl'cr- 
ent kind; for the correction of ob- 



vious erreurs, the expIantdoD' tst 

obscurities of language, the preven- 
tion of repetitions, and the conden* 
sation of prolixity. That much has 
been left undone in these essential 
requisites, will be apparent on a 
▼eiy cursory inspection of the book* 
In one passage [p. 266] we are told 
that Cape Aden in Arabia, which is 
distant two thousand miles from any 
part of India, was " discovered, 
bearing northwest, about fifteen 
leagues from Bombay." In treating 
of the pilgrims [p. 3361 it is said: 
these people load at Alexandria^** 
instead of land at Alexandria. The 
population of Surat is mentioned in 
pa^c 251, and again in pac^e "260, in 
such a manner as if it had not been 
mentioned before. Such errours as 
these form a ^rcat deduction from 
the value of a work, which would 
otherwise have been an mstnictive 
and entertaining performance.— A 
tinted view of Bagdad, and another 
of Antioch are given. 



Eostoo; a Novel. S vols, 12mo. 9«. Boards. 1809. 



THE commenccmnit of this 
novel is sinp^ular, and not prepossess- 
ing. The hero is first introduced to 
our notice as exulting in the exe- 
cution of the late unmrtunate king 
of Fk«nce; but he appears, in the 
course of the narrative, to make a 
tacit abjuitttion of this and various 
other errours; and though his history 
is too desultory to preserve nmch 
semblance of probability, it seems 
to have been written by a man of 
strong sense, of some feeling, and a 



scholar. The work perhaps contains 
more argument than will be amusing 
lo tliose readers who are impatient 
of every interruption of the storyj 
and the tale itself neitlier possesses 
much, interest nor conveys any im<> 
pressive moral; but the language 
has the merit of being nervous and 
polished in an unusual dc^^ree. When 
it is impassioned, it is not inflamma- 
tory; and where it is disquisitorial, 
it escapes being dull. 
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BestrucUon of an€iu>nuous ^cipent in tbe 

SI&9 

I HAVE sentyouiui account (ex- 
tracted from a very old French 
work) of the dcsti'uction of an enor- 
mous scrpentj or crocodile, in the 
Isle of Rhodes, about the year 1330, 
by D. D. Gozon, one ui the knighu 
Of the celebrated order of St. John 
of lerusalemi and if you think it will 
In any vay conduce to the inttroc* 
t'lon or amusement of the numerous 
readers of the Universal Magazine, 
you arc welcome to make use ot it in 
any shape you may tliink propcx. 
I am, sir, 
Your most obedient servant* 

J. G. BjftlSTOLlKKSXS* 

Bri-y f, .Xov. 14, 1808. 

A charitable spirit and prudential 
views caused Plelion dc Villencuve, 
grand master of Malta, to forbid all 
the knights, under min of being 4o- 
piive^ of their habij^ attacking^ a ser- 
pent or crocodile j(a kind of amphi- 
bious animal) which lived in the 
marshes and near great rivers. This 
crocodile was of an enormous size, 
caused much disorder in the island, 
and had cvei^ devoured some of the 
inhabitants.. 

The retreat of this furious animal 
was in a cavern, situated nv-:\v a mo- 
lass at the foot of Mount St. Ktienne, 
two mile^ from Rhodes. It often 
came out to seek its prey, and d.e- 
vourcd sheep, cows, and sometimes 
horses, and even shepherds who 
watched over their flocks. Many of 
the bravest knights had separately 
set out to endeavour to kill it; but they 
had never returned. As the use of 
fire-arms was not then invented, and 
4is the skin of this kind oi' monster 

Vol. IV. 



Wa of ilhodes» by the Chevalier i>e QQton* 

was covered with sc^desy proof 
afpiinst arrows and the sharpest daxts^ 
it may be said that theijr arms were 
not e^ual, and the serpent £ould thus 
in an instant destroy them. This was 
the motive that induced the grand 
master to forbid the kiiights at* 
templing any further an enterprise 
lirhich appeared to be above human 
powers. 

They all obeyed, except a single 
knight of the !aDti;;ua|p;c of Provence, 
named Dieu Doinie ile (-lozon, who, 
noLv\ kiisLauding this prohibition and 
without being deterred at the fate of 
hisibrethren, secretly formed the de- - 
sig^ of fighting this carnivorous 
beast, resolved to perish, oi to de- 
liver the Isle of Rhodes from it. 
Some attributed this resolution to 
the determined courage of the 
knight, whilst otliers pretend he 
was incited to it by the raillery with 
which tliey treated bis courage at 
Rhodes, saying that he several Umes 
departed from the city for the 
purpose ,of fi<i;htint; the serpent, but 
that he was eontejn to look at it at 
i)L disiaiicc, and liiat in this enter- 
prise be had shown more prudence 
t^an valouP' 

Whatever might have been the 
motives which determined the 
knight to attempt this adventure, he 
did not delay to put it into execu- 
tion, and for Uiis purpose went into 
France and retired to the ChSteau 
de Gozon, which remains till this 
day in the province of Langu.edpc. 
Having learned that the serpent ho 
was about to attack had no scales 
on its belly, upon that information 
he formed the pliui of his enterprise. 
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From the idea which he had pre- 
served of this enormous beast, he 
had made a wooden or pasteboard 
figure of it, and he especially en- 
deavoured to imitate its orieft* He 
then trained two young mastiffs to 
run to hia cries, and to attach them- 
selves immediately to the hcWy of 
this frightful beast, while he motmt- 
cd on horseback, iiis lance in his 
hand uiid covered with his arms, 
feigned to give it blows in several 
plMee. The knight employed him* 
aelf for many months eveiy day in 
this exercise, and he no sooner saw 
his mastiffs sufficiently trained to this 
kind of combat than he returned to 
Rhodes. He was scarcely arrived in 
the island ere (without communis 
caling his design to any one) he had 
hia arms secretly carried near a 
church situated at the top of the 
mountain of St. Eticnne, and shortly 
after repaired there himself, accom- 
panied only by two servants which 
he had brought with him from 
France. He entered the church, and 
after having recommended himself 
to God> put on his ai mour, mounted 
his horse, and ordered his two ser- 
vants (if he perished in this combat) 
to return to France; but to come 
near him if they perceived he had 
killed the serpent, or that he had 
been wounded by it. He descended 
£rom the mountain with hia two 
dogS) and marched straight towards 
the marsh and haunt of the serpent, 
who, at the noise he made, ran with 
open mouth and sparkling eyes to 
devour him. Gozon struck the ser<f 
pent with hia lance, which the 
tMckneaa and hardness of the scalea 
rendered useless. 

He prepared to redouble his blows, 
btit his horse, frightened with the 
hisses and the odour of the serpent, 
refuses to advance, draws back, and 
throws himself on his side; and he 
would have been the cause of the 
loaa of his master, if Gozon, with 
great presence of mind, had not 
jumped off his back. Then taking 
|iis swQrd ia hi« hand, and accompa- 



nied by his two faith tui mastiffs, he 
again advances towards this horrible 
beast, and gives him many blows in 
different places, but the hardness of 
the scales prevented him firom pene- 
trating them. The furious animal 
with a blow of his tail knocked him 
down, and would infallibly have de- 
voured lum, if his two dogs ha:l not 
attached themselves to the belly of 
the serpent, which they lacerated in 
a most dreadful ^manner; and the 
serpent, in spite of all its efforts, 
could not induce them to let go their 
hold. The knight favoured by this 
help rises, rejoins his two mastiffs, . 
buries his sword up to th(; very hilt 
in a place that was not defended by 
the scales. He then made a large 
wound from whence issued streams 
of hlood. The monster, beings mor- 
tally wounded, falls upon the knight, 
which knocks him down a second 
time; and tlic enormous weight of 
his body would liave stifled him, if 
his two servants, spectators of the 
combat, seeing the serp^t dead, had 
not run to the assistance of their 
master. They at first thought he 
had been dead, but found he had 
only sv,fioncd away. After having 
taken him, though with much diffi** 
culty, ii oni beneath the serpent, they 
took off liis helmet, and, after having 
for some time thrown water on his 
face, he at length opened his eyes* 
The first object and the most agree- 
able which could present itself to 
his view, was that of seeing his 
enemy dead, and of having succeed- 
ed in such a diflicult enlcrpriiie, 
where ao many of hia brethren had 
fellen. 

His victory and the death of the 

serpent were no sooner known in the 
city than a crowd of the inhabitants 
came out to meet him. The knights 
conducted him in triumph to the pa- 
lace of the grand master; but in the 
midst of these acclamations the con* 
queror was surprised when Villc* 
neuve, casting some indig^it looks 
on him, asked him if he was igno- 
rant of the prohibiiiioQS he had ma^Q 
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of attacking this dangerous beast, 
and if he thought to violate dietn 
"with impuidtf. This severe obseirer 
of discipline would not hear bim, nor 
suffer himself to be tiinicd by the 
prayers of the knights, but sent liim 
immediately to prison. He, then con< 
voked a council, where he repre** 
aented to them that the order coutd 
not dispense with rigorously punish- 
ing a disobedience, more prejudicial 
to discipline than even the life of 
many serpents would have been to 
the beasts and inhabitants of this 
canton. The council ordered hini to 
be deprived of the habit of the order. 
Gozon had the grief of seeing him- 
self stripped of it, and he passed but 
a short space of time between his 
victory and his pvniislimcnt, which 
he found more rigorous than death 
itself. But the grand master, after 
he had satisfied himself with the 
chastisement be bad inflicted Ibrtbe 
maintenance of discipline, returned 
to his quondam character, naturally 
soft and full of goodness, fie re- 
stored him his habit, and loaded him 



irith favours. But they never equal- 
ed the sincere praises of a people 
who sovereignly cfisposes of glory, 

while princes, however powerful 
they may be, cannot dispose but of 
the honours and dip;nities of the 
state. They stuck tkc head of this 
serpent or crocodile upon one of 
the gates of the city, as a monu^- 
ment of the victory of Gozon. 

Monsieur T^enot, in the relation 
of his voyari^es, reports that it was in 
the Isle of Rhodes even in his time, 
or at least iis pflRQ;y; that he had seen 
it there; that it was much thicker 
and larger than that of a horse; that 
the mouth extended from ear to ear; 
bad large teeUi and eyes; that the 
nostrils were round; and that the 
skin appeared to be of a f^rayish 
white, probably on account of the 
dust which by a length of years was 
attached to it. 

By this occasion Gozon acquired 
great reputation, especially among 
the people of Rhodes, who looked 
on him as their deliverer. 



An tatfterestin^ Account of the Mode pursued by FeneloDt in educating the Duke of 

Bur^undyt grsndaon of Louis XIV. 

" THE Duke of Burgundy,** says fond of play, but he could not endure 
M. dc St. Simon, "was, by nature, to be conquered; and they who play- 
foiiuidablc, and in his earliest youth, ed with him ran much risk. In short, 
gare cause for terrour. He vas un» be was the prey of every passion and 
feeling and irritid>le, to the last ex* the slave of every pleasure; be was 
cess, even against^inanimate objects, oftm ferocious and naturully inclined 
He was furiously impetuous, and in- to cruelty. In his raillery he was un- 
capable of enduring the least oppo- feeling, employing the force of ridi- 
sition, even of time and the elements, cule with a precision which com- 
without bursting forth into such in- pletely overwhelmed the object; in- 
temperate rage, tliat it was some- ordinately- proud, he looked upon 
times to be feared the very veins in men only as atoms with whom he 
his body would burst. I'/ns rxcc/is, I had no sort of similarity whatever. 
havejretjuentiy iDitncfiaed. His obsti- Even the princes, his brothers, 
nacy was beyond al! l)oinKls; he was scarcely seemed, in his estimation, 
passionately addicted to every kind to form an intermediate link between 
of pleasure; to the luxuries of the himself and the rest of mankind, 
table; to the chace with extraordi- though it had always been studious- 
nary avidi^; musick he delighted in ly endeavoured to educate all three 
with a sort of ecstary; he was also of them with perfect equality. But 
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the brilliancy of his mind and his 
penetration were at all times evident, 
and even in his moments ofgreatt;st 
violence. His replies created as>Lo- 
iiishmcnt in all who heard them. 
His observations were never without 
justness) even in his most fierce an- 
ger; the most absti'act branches of 
Vno'.vlcdgc cost liim little trouble to 
acquire; the extent and vigour of 
his mind were prodly^ious, and pre- 
vented ixiui iruiu bLcady and indivi- 
dual application/' 

Such was the prince who was ccm- 
fided to Fenelon. There was every 
tiling to be feared from such a cha- 
racter, Lir.d every thinf^ to be hoped 
from a boul possessint^ such energy. 
Let us hear, once more, St. Simon. 

So much mind, and such power 
of mind| joined to such sensibility^ 
and to such passions; every qualityt 
in fact, partaking of such ardour, 
must, necessarily, have rendered his 
education no easy process. Fiie duke 
de licau v iiiicrs, wiiu was fully aware 
oi iiscuaicultics and its consequences, 
surpassed even himself in his appli* 
cation, his patience, and the variety 
of his remedies. Fenelon, Fieury, 
and the other persons connected 
with his education, were all brought 
into action; ond they all, with one 
accoi'u, acted under the instrue- 
tions of the duke^ whose plan, were 
it minutely detailed, would furnish 
a curious and interesting work. The 
prodigy was, that, in a very short 
time, grace and devotion transform- 
ed him into quite another nian- and 
changed such fearful vices inio per- 
fectly opposite virtues. From that 
abyss issued a prince, who was affa- 
ble, mild, humane, moderate, patient, 
modest, humble, and austere towards 
hiinself; wholly occupied with his 
fuluie obligations in liic, which he 
IclL to be great; and thiiiking only of 
ui.I'Jug tlie duties of the son and tlic 
subject with those which he saw 
bin. self destined afterwards to ful- 
fil." 

Eut what incessant vi{;ihmce, what 
un, wiiut iixtiustry, wlmi skill, what 



S;MAGAZINeS. 

variety in the means adopted*, and 
what delicacy of observation must 
have concurred to produce such an 
extraordinary alteration in the cha- 
racter of a child, of a prince, and of 
an heir to a throne 1 Nay, had not 
bis tutors been the most virtU0ttB<ol 
men; if their pupil, possessed as he 
was of such intellectual perapicacity, 
had discovered in them the smallest 
appearance of weakness or tergiver- 
sation, all their skill, all their care, 
and all their assiduity, would haVo 
been ineffectual. They were, in 
fact, less indebted for their success 
to their genius and their talents, 
than to their virtues and their dis- 
positions. 

Fenelon soon perceived that that 
part of education which generally 
excited the greatest zeal in teachers^ 
and the most self-love in parents, 
was w^iat would give him the least 
trouble. He foresaw that his pupil, 
possessing from nature such rare 
gifts of mind, would make a rapid 
progress in every bi-anch of know- 
ledge; but the most difficult task 
would be to subdue that fiery soul 
which he possessed; to preserve all 
its noble and generous qualities, and 
to extirpate all its undue passions: 
to form, in fact, a new moral being; 
to form a prince, such as the genius 
of Fenelon had conceived, toft the 
welfare of human nature* He wished, 
indeed, to realize upon the throne 
an ideal beauty of virtue, as the ar- 
tists of antitjuity endeavoured to im- 
press upon their works that ideal 
beauty, which gave to the human 
form a celestial appearance. 

The child that was confided to the 
care of Fenelon was destined to 
reign > and Fenelon saw, in that 
child the whole of France awaiting 
its lu'.jipiiH-ss or misery, from the 
sncccbs ur failui c of his cudeavours. 
To obtain this success, he prescri- 
bed to himself no precise rule of ac- 
tion; he watched each moment, the 
dispositions of the young prince, and 
followed with a calm and patient 
attention, all tiic variations of his 
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intemperate nature, and always ex- 
tracted the lesson from the &ult it- 
self. 

Such an education consisted rather 
in action than in instruction. The 
impil never could anticipate what 
was to be his lesson^ because be 

could not anticipate what faults he 
might commit; uiul tl\as udvicc and 
censure became the necessary result 
of his own excesses. 

They wiio wish to know the me- 
thod which Fenelon adopted m edu- 
cating his pupil, may resul hia Fubles 
and Dialogues, which he wrote for 
him. Each of these fables, ea h i f 
these dialo«^i'.es, was composed at 
the very moment when the precep- 
tor judged it necessary to remind 
iiis pupil of some iault which he hud 
eommittedy and to inculcate, at the 
same time, the necessity and the 
means of amendment. 

These fables and dialogues have 
been printed, but without any atten- 
tion to a consecutive scries. Such an 
attention, indeed, was not necessary. 
Fenelon composed them without or- 
d^r; and yet it would be easy to as* 
certain their chronology (so to speak) 
bj comparing them with the gradual 
progress which age and instruction 
must have produced in tiie educa- 
tion of the duke of Burgundy. It is 
inin;ediately discernible that these 
fables and dialogues relate only to a 
prince, and to a prince destined to 
ascend the throne. Every thing in 
diem is made to connect itself with 
this almost exclusive oljjcct. The 
precision, the simplicity, and the 
perspicuity of some of these fahles 
(which were probubiy the hrsl that 
were written) evince that they were 
addressed to a child whose mind 
should not be overburthened, and to 
whom such tilings only should be 
presented as could easily be appre- 
hended. Others possess a more ele- 
vated character; and they contain 
allusions to history and mythology, 
according as the young prince be- 
came better able to comprehend and 
ftpply thcni. 
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ITie fables which Fenelon wrote 
for the duke of Burgundy had, al- 
most always, an allusion to some cir- 
cumstance that had previously hap- 
pened, and the impression of which, 
being yet fresh upon his mind, ho 
could not mistake the application^— » 
They formed a mirror in which he 
could not help hehoUling himself, and 
in which he sometimes appeared, in 
a manner little i;vatifying to his sclf- 
iovc. iiuL, tiica, the tenderest wishes, 
the mildest hopes, were added to 
these humiliating pictures, lest the 
child should naturally imbibe an 
aversion to a species of instruction 
which merely recalled to him pain- 
ful recollections, or which contain- 
ed severe reproaches. It was thus, 
with such delicate propriety, and 
with such imperceptible advances^ 
that Fenelon gradually rendered hia 
pupil susceptible of the first dictates 
of reason and of the first lessons of 
virtue. 

But it was not in the power of 
Fenelon to subdue, all at once, so 
imperious a character. It too often 
resisted the paternal hand which 
sought to restrain its impetuosity. 

When the young prince broke 
forth into those violent excesses of 
passion, which ^ve^e so habitual to 
him, the t^overnour, the preceptor, 
the sub-prcccptor, the gentlemen in 
waiting, and all the servants in the 
house, conceited together to pre- 
serve towaixis him the most pro- 
found silence. The v avoided answer- 
ing any of his questions; they waited 
upon him with averted looks; or, if 
tliey directed their eyes towards him, 
it was with an expression of fear, as 
if they dreaded to be in the company 
of a being who had degraded him* 
self by bursts of rage which were 
incompatible v.ith reason. They ap- 
peared to aiK iul to him only from 
that kind of huiniliating compassion 
which is shown towards persons who 
are insane. They merely {>erformed 
those ofiiccs about him which seem- 
ed to be simply necessary for the 
preservation of his miserable exist- 
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ence* They took from him all his 
books and ail his means of instruc- 
tion, as If they would be henceforth 
useless to him, being reduced to 
sucli a deplorable state. They then 
left liiiu to himself, to his own re- 
flection) to his own regret, and to 
his own remorse. Struck with such 
an entire desertion, and the distress* 
ing solitude to ^vhich he was con- 
signed, the penitent prince, ronvin- 
i.ed of his fault, was cap;er to fly, once 
more, to the indulgence and good- 
ness of his preceptor. He threw 
himself at his feet, confessed bis er« 
rours, and declared his firm resolu* 
tion of avoiclinir; them in future; and 
he watered with his tears the hands 
of Fenelon, who pressed him to his 
bosom wilU the tender affection of a 
father, compassionate, and always 
open to tlie repenting child. 

In Aose violent contests between 
an impetuous disposition and a pre- 
mature reason, tlic youn<^ prince 
seemed distriistftil of himself, and he 
summoned lionour in aid to his pro- 
n^iises. The originals of Im o contracts 
uf honour which he placed in the 
hands of FencIon^ are yet extant. 
They are as follow: — 

**I promise, on the faith of a 
prince, to M. the ahb<? de Fenelon, 
to do imnu tiiaU ly whatever he shall 
order me; and to obey him the mo- 
ment he forbids me to cto any thing. 
If I fail in this, I will consent to any 
kind of punishment and dishonour. 
Done at Vei-sallles, the 29th of No- 
vember, ir>89. 

(Signed) LOUIS, 
who promises ap^ain, to keep his 
word better. This 20th ot Septem- 
ber, I entreat M. de Fenelon to take 
care of it.** 

The prince, who subscribed to 
these engagements of honour, was 
only eight years old, and he already 
felt the force of those magick words, 
thejaith of a princfy C5*c. 

Fenelon himself was not always 
secure from the exacerbations of his 

• See Life of Che Dauphin, father 



pupil. We have an account of the 
manner in which he conducted him- 
self on a very delicate occasion. ♦ 
The effect which he deduced from it 
was a lesson to the duke of Bur- 
eundy, which no time could eiiace 
from his heart and mind. The con- 
duct of Fenelon in this affair may 
serre as a model to all those who 
have to exercise the same functions 
towards the children of princes, and 
noblemen. 

Fenelon saw himself compelled to 
speak to his pupil with an authority, 
and even a severity, which the nature 
of his offence required; but the 
young prince replied: " No, no, sir; 
I kwnw who you are, and v/lio I am." 
Font- Ion answered not a word; he 
felt that the moment was not arrived, 
and that in the present disposition of 
his pupil, he would be unfit to listen 
to him. He appeared, therefore, to 
meditate in silence, and contented 
himself with showing how deeply he 
was hurt, by the seriousness and so- 
lemnity of his deportment. 

On the following morning, the 
duke of Burgundy was hardly awake 
when Fenelon entered his room. He 
would not wait until the usual hour 
of meeting, in order that every thing 
he !ind to say to him mit^ht appear 
more marked, and strike, more pow- 
erfullv.the imagination of the young 
prince, i cnelon addressed him with 
a cold and respectful seriousness, 
very different from his usual man- 
ner. 

«* I know not, sir,*' said he to him, 
" whether you recollect what you 
said to me yesterday, that you knew 
who you were and who I am. It is 
luy diity to inform you, that you are 
iffiiorant of both one and the other. 
You fancy, sir, I suppose, that you 
are greater than I am; some servants, 
no doubt, have tolfl you so; but I, 1 
do not fear to tell you, since you 
fcjrce me to it, that I am greater than 
you are. You will easily understand 
that I do not mean to speak of supc* 

f Louis XV, by tlie sbbe pro)^. 
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riority of birth. You would regard 
thai mail as mad, who should aspire 
to any merit, because the rains of 
hcavcu had fertilized his field, and 
had not watered his neighbour's. 
But, you yourself would not be 
much wiser if you sought to derive 
any importance from your birth, 
which can add nothing to your per- 
sonal merit. You cannot doubt that 
I am far above you in knowledge and 
in mind. You know nothing but 
what I have taught you; and what I 
have taught you Is nothing compared 
to what I could have taught you. As 
to authority, you have none over me, 
but, on the contrary, I have an un- 
bounded authority over you. Thi.s, 
you have often been told by the king, 
and the prince, your father. You 
think, perhaps, that I account my- 
self happy, in being appointed to 
educate you; but undeceive yourself, 
sir; I undertake the office, only in 
obedience to the king's commands, 
and to please your father; not for the 
laborious advantage of being your 
preceptor; and, in order to convince 
you of this, I am now come to con- 
duct you to his majesty, and to beg 
of him' to appoint you another tutor, 
whose endeavours, I hope, will be 
more succes!>fui tlian mine have 
been." 

The duke of Burgundy, -whom, a 
whole night, passed m painful reflec- 
tions and self-reproach, added to the 
cold and fonnal deportment of Fene* 
Ion, had overwhelmed with grief, was 
astonished at this declaration. He 
loved Fenclon with all the tendcr- 
ncs.s of a son; and, besides, his own 
self-love, and a delicate deference 
« towards publick opinion, made hiin 
immediately anticipate what would 
be thought of him, if a preceptor, of 
Fenelon's merit, sliould be forced to 
renounce his education. He burst 
into tears, while bis sii^hs, his shanie 
scarcely pcrmilied him to utter these 
words:'** Oh! sir; I am sincerely 
sorry for what passed yesterday; if 
you speak to the king I shall lose his 
friendship; . . . . if you desert nic 



what will be tliought of me? I pro- 
mise, .... I promise you, tliat you 
shall be content with me; • • • • but 
promise me . . . 

Fenelon would promise nothing. 
He left him the whole day in a state 
of anxiety and uncertainty. It was 
not tnitil he was well convinced of 
the sincerity of his repentance, that 
he appeared to yield to fresh suppli- 
cations and to tlie entreaties of ma- 
dame de Maintenon, whom he iiad 
persuaded to interfere in the busi<* 
ness, in order to confer upon it more 
effect and solemnity. It was thuSf 
by continual observation, patience 
and care, that Fenelon was gradually 
enabled to subdue the violent dis- 
posiuous of his pupii, and to cahu 
his intemperate passions. To this 
important object both he, and M« 
de BauviUiers, directed aU their 
efforts, and they were amply re- 
warded by their success. 

The literary education of the duke 
of Burgundy caused but little trouble. 
The precocity oi his intellect, and 
the brilliancy of his imagination, 
gave him an aptitude for acquiring 
whatever it was wished he should 
acquire. In looking over the papers 
which have passed into my hands, I 
could not behold, without emotion, 
all the dilferent fragments in the 
hand writing of Fenelon, and of the 
duke of Burgundy, and which form- 
ed the first endeavours towards his 
literary instruction. 

At that time there were few ele* 
mcntary books of education, if we 
except some that had been produced 
by tlie Messieurs dc Port-Royal, and 
Fenelon did not consider it as dero- 
gatory to his genius or to his situa- 
tion, as preceptor, to draw up, with 
his own hands, such introductory • 
works as were necessary. He even 
compiled a sort of dictionary of the 
Latin lang\iagc, which exhibited the 
dehiii lions of each word, and the de- 
gree of aflfinity which they had to 
the French word that was to be 
titinslatcd. And this dictionary he 
composed under the eyes qf his 
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popUf and daring the time of the gundy to exact from lum p erfe m * 

lesson. This mutual labour served ances which were beyond his age and 

to excite the uttcntion. Sometimes, ])ower to pi'odure; nor did they wish 

Fcnelon preteiitlcd to beck lor it \u make his ctiucation remarkable 

word wiiich he knew wub not yet ior a. premature degree of success 

effaced from the memory of the which would exalt their own skill 

j)upil, and the pupil triumphed in and labour. Fenelon himself relates 

the idea of being able to suggest^ (after the death oftfae young prince*) 

to his master, a more accurate or <'thathe was always cmful to make 

jnore felicitous expression. him relinquisli his studies whenever 

Fenelon, however, never fortjot lie show cd any incliTuitlon for dis- 
thut this pupiil was the hen* to a course, or when h; ould acquire 
throne. Hence, iie always contrived useful kiiowlcdge, aad tiub often hap- 
to take his themes and versions from pened. There was still time enough 
mythology, which he considered as for study, for he wi^s naturally m- 
a pleasing embellishment of the dined to it; but his preceptor had 
niind, or from some events of modem also togi.e him a tasto for rational 
©r imcicnt liistory, wliich he judi- couvcrsatiun that he might become 
ciouslv turned to his moral instnic- sociable: dnd to arrMs!f»m him to 
tion. He particularly eiideavouicd contcnipiaic and to kijow mankind as 
to mingle with them the most re- they appeared in society. In these 
markable facts of sacred history, conversations his muid continued to 
He thus fixed deeply, in the heart make a perceptible progress upon 
of the young prince, those im- questions of literature and politicks, 
portant truths of re liu^ion, which can, and even of nictaphysicks. All the 
alone, repress the pride of kings, eviiU iuu b of religion were also made 
and interpose a check upon the to ionn a part, by a natural and easy 
itbusc of absolute power; and thus, transition. His character was me- 
iirbile he appeared to be ijistrncting llorated by these conversations; he 
him in merely human science, he became tranquil, affable, gay, and in- 
familiarized him, in fact, with that teresting. Every one was delighted 
knowledge which is intimately com- with hiiT.. He had no haughtiness, 
bincd with reliy;ion and pubUck and he was more entertained than 
morals. with his own childibh amusements, 

After having given to his pupil, ior, during them, lie was often angry 

models of composition, he excited without a cause/' 

him to elicit subjects of the same It was during the pleasing fami- 

kind from his own imagination, and Itatity of these conversations, that he 

to discuss them, with such materials used sometimes to say: I have left 

only, as could be within his power the duke of Burgundy behind tlie 

iVum the natural piDs^i css oi years door, and now I am only little Louis 

and instruction. Many of these at- wilii yi>u." These were remarkable 

tempts are yet extant, and they dis- words in the mouth ol a child only 

play more connexion of ideas, than nine years of age; they showed how 

would be supposed to belong to a sensible he was of the rank to which 

child of his age. Some of them are he was bom, even at the very mo- 

£ibles, and others themes and ver* me tit when be wished it to be for- 

sions. gotten. 

It must not be supposed, however, »' He has frequently said to us," < 

that the vanity ol seU-love iiiduccd adds l cncloii, that iic should never 

Xiie pi-cccptors of the duke of Bur- forget the delight which he felt in 

• Lcttors to Pere Martineau^ byFcuclon, 1715. 
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kthig pefodtted to ttndy vnAmst 
ceMtralnt. He has often desired to 
be read to during his meals, such was 
his fondness for whatever he needed 
to learn. I never knew a child who 
understood witli sucli celerity* and 
with so much propriety, the mosL 
M&ied pttitt of poetrjr and elo- 
quence. He conceiTed, without any 
difficulty, the most abstract princi- 
ples. Whenever he saw me doings 
* anf thing for him, he always began 
to do the same, and continued at it 
Without being; bidden so to do.** 

This young prince entered, with 
such entiiusiasm, Into the sitoationi 
and Ibefings of those persons with 
whom he became acquainted in tlie 
course of his reading, that Fenelon 
delighted to recall, after the death 
of his pupil, tlie first emotions that 
had agitated his youthful bosom. 

I have seen,** says he, in his letter 
to the French Academy» « I have 
seen a young prince of eight years 
old, filled with terrottr, as he contem> 
plated the danger of Joas; I have 



wwk Idn angry beeause the h^fit 
priests concealed from him hia 

name and his birth; I have seen 
him weep bitteriy as he heard these 
liuei*:— 

Ah ! misenin Eurydicen anima fugiente 

vocnhit, 

Eurydicen toto referebant figimine ripx. 

When we consider the premiere 
intellectual powers of the duke of 
Burgundv, wc shall not he surprised 
to learn, that in his tenth year he 
was able to write, elegantly, in Latin, 
to translate the most diiiicult au- 
thors with a precision and with a 
felicitj of s^iet which astonished 
every one; that he could explain 
Horace, Virgil, and the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid; and feel all the 
beauties of Cicero's Orations. At 
eleven years, he had read the whole 
of Livy; he had translated the Com- 
mentaries of Cesar, and begun a 
translation of Tacitus, which he 
afterwards finished* but wliich was 
subsequently lost. 
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Suggestion on Shaktpesie's 

IF we were seeking a character 
vhich, to general benevolence and 
desire of doing good, united those 
oddiiic^ of diction and manners, 
Whieh mark» without degrading such 
a man^ we could no where find it 
better portrayed than in the sir 
Hugh Evans of Shakspeare's Merry 
Wives qf IVindsor. Iiitent on resto- 
ring- peace, so far as lus power ex- 
tends, lie appears in the very first 
scene in which we bcconac acquaint- 
ed with him, to undertake the trou- 
blesome office of a mediator, and 
arbitrator, between Falstaff, who had 
transgressed the laws, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Shallow who had been offended 
by the insult, no less than by the in- 
jury. Now this interference in Shak- 
speare's time, implied a weight and 
influence of character, beyond what 
modem days can readily discern* 
Vol. iv^ H 



hmcter of Sir Hugh Evaiw. 

For, in fact, as a magistrate, though 
in a remote county, Shallow had 
sundry advantages over Falstaff: and 
the power to induce him to aciaiit of 
^pHiH^e reference, is honourable to 
the clothi and what only a clergyman 
could be supposed |o possess. If 
sir John FiUstaff have committed 
dispara.^^emcnts unto you, / am of 
the churchy and "ivil! he ^lad to ch 
my bt'iifvoUneCf to make atonement 
and comjiromises betvfetn you,** Tins 
is a sentiment truly honourable to a 
churchman. It may be recommend- 
ed to general adoption, and it marks 
tlic disposition of the person by 
whom it is uttered. There is a dcli- 
e;icy also, in sir Hugh's desire to. 
avoid " the councils hearing of a 
riotj tbe council shall desire to hear 
of the fear of Got." 
The very simplicity of |Kt Hugh'a 
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ticiimlene%- Iwwwetv betrays Wm 

into a proposal of marriage between 
jnaster Slender and Ann Page. This 
is no instance of the pai-son's >vis- 
dom, or of his knowledge of the 
irorld, or of maaklnd. like master 
Slender^ « lus meaning is good,'* but 
a practised worldling would not 
luKve stood forward in the bu&iness. 
A practised worldling too, would, per- 
haps, have laid a much smaller 
stress on the disposiiion of Slender 
toward the dainseii and the poet has 
contrived to Mancf the sentiinents 
of sir Hugh with wonderfial nicety 
on this poinu In hb ficst discourse 
with Shallow he seems to attribute 
great if not undue imponance to 
wealth: « Her grandsire left her 
seven hundred pounds and her fa- 
ther is make her a petter penny;" 
hot he is, neTcrthelessi ansiotts to 
leam finom Slender himself whether 
M he can affection the 'oman; or car» 
ty his good will to the nudd;" and 
he insists on a « possitable'* aiiHwer. 
That blender evades this possiuibic- 
ness, is no fault of sir Hugh, who 
insists on knowing, the true state of 
.his affeetionsy before he proceeds 
further in the affair. 

In the scene of the expected duel, 
sir Hugh mingles great reluctance 
with i^^rcat resolution. He is punctu- 
al to his appointment, but is unable 
to rcstiam iub melancholy; he is full 
of cholers,*' which ur^e him on, 
but of trempling of mmd,*' which 
repels his animosity. He admits that 
he should be " glad to be deceived,'* 
one moment; the next his anger rises 
and he w\\\ " knog his foe's urinals 
about his knave's costard." Unable 
to restrain his feelings, yet unable 
to express them* he swgs to amuse 
himself; but he sin^s without order, 
or connexion, and we find an cxer* 
cise of memory, rendered easy by 
habit and familiarity, not an effort 
of mind, intent on sentiments, poesy, 
or melody. He has great dispo- 
sidons to cry"— Jwt at tlie supposed 
approach of liis antagonist bis cou- 
Tif^e exclsiims; ^ Hwen prosper 



the right 1 What wetp0i».sa. he 

He falls into a passion at the very 
mention of Dr. Caius's name, and 
his valour struggles against the be- 
nevolence of his mind, which intends 
evil to no one, and the habits of his 
pro{f»«oB9 which extends kindne^^ 
to every one. After this liighly ehtei- 
taining and prolonged equilibrium, 
what does the poet do vith this 
character? He attaches him inti- 
mately to his adversary Dr. Cains, 
tliroughout the rest ut liic drama, 
and they conjointly take their re- 
venge on the Host of the Garter, 
who had amused himself at their ex**- 
pense. Sir Hu^h has good sen$e 
enough to perceive that he lias been 
made a vlouting stock:" his pas- 
sion subsides; and the proposal of 
anuty with his quondam enemy 
conns from him. 

That a person so far from think- 
ing evil of any, should reprove Ford 
for being jealous of his wife without 
catise; should advise him to "pray, 
and not to follow the ima^inaiinns 
of his own heart,'* is but natural; m- 
deed, so far is the simple minded 
sir Hugh from suspicion, that be 
takes Falstaff's " peard" in prool of 
his being a witcli, and though he 
observes this unequivoral mark of 
sex distinctly, yet he ri st«< satisfied 
with the superficial ideas a\ hich oc- 
cur to his mind, nor atuiijutcs te 
them the smallest importance in a 
case wherein tliey are properly en- 
titled to the greaiest. He **• likes net 
when a 'omans has a great peard;** 
but he never adverts to the supposi- 
tion that this " peard" might belong 
to a man, which man was the very 
object of the present search. 

Sir Hugh contributes his share to 
the mortincadons thrown upon Fsl- 
stafT; advises him to "serve Got, 
and leave his desires, that fairies 
may not piuse him" — and reproves 
him for being " c^ivcnto fornications 
and to taverns, and sacks, and wines, 
and metheglins,and to drinkings,and 
swearings, and starings, pribbles and 
prabbles/'. He utters hia sentimentft 
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WHb vehetuenisey Imf they never db- 
credit his heart, or ht»' professkm. 

We must, however, consider this 
chai*acter as the poet drew it; for an 
uncleanly equivoque, in which he 
appears to transgress, is not i?i the 
original, the first folio; and ought not 
to be admitted. We miiat also, ab- 
etract from the character of »r Hug^ 
the urtiole of the fury scene. This 

was given to him, as an actor^ whom 
if was convenient to spare for the 
jwrpose; but to suppose that it was 
originally intended as a part of sir 
Hugh's character^ is absurd; and no 
less absiwdy than to suppose that 
dame Quickly could be qualified for 
delivering a poetical address in cor- 
rect languag;e, on the subject of 
tairy pastimes and manners. The 
paucity of capable actors in Shak- 
speare's company, must beai' the 
tdame of this anomaly. 
[ Nowt if we Inquire what are the 
'drawbacks on the character of sir 
Hugh, we find little beyond a slig^ht 
degree of pedantry, which we know 
not how to blame, and a redundance 
of words, which may very easily be 
pardoned. The rapidity of his ideas 
leads him to' employ many synonyms 
io express the same thing; and if 
the smaller incidents, and the phra* 
seologies, whirh mark his character 
approach towards l idicule, yet they 
never are ridiculous. It is perfectly 
correct, that, as a ciiuiciuuuu, he 
should not be ^ absent at the grace*' 
belbf e diraiert and as a Welshman 
that be should attend to the close of 
the repast, as there were «* pyppins 
and cheese to come.'* As to his ex- 
amination of his scholar in Latin, the 
scene appears to have been written 
to j)ieasc the groundlings," and 
puts the patience of the reader to 
the test as well as that of the parson. 
Yet here his benevolence triumphs; 
and wc discover neither dogmatism 
nor despotism in the simple sir 
Hugh. 

National characters are so rare 
in our immortal bard, that we are 
led to pay uncommon attention to 



those which he has drawn. There fe, 
also, ft sonrce of intcrest'sdditiona^ 
when we recollect^ that queen Eliza- 
beth was of the Tudor fiamily, and 
certainly had Welch blood in her 
veins. To have drawn lago as a 
Wclchman, would have been oiTen- 
sive; to have laid the scene Meft» 
sure for Measure in Wales, might 
have been hazardous. The charao 
ter of Kin ^ Lear, and that of Owen 
Glendower are historical; the bard 
might appeal to authority for his 
delineations ot tiiese: but in his 
eIRiiions of fimcy, he has happily 
seized those traits which a^Teffd 
amusement, yet incur no censure^ 
and excite a smile, which is infinite* 
ly distant from the sneer of contcmj^, 
or the broad laughter of sarcasm. 

If we compare the characters of 
Fluellen and sir Hup;h £vani>, we 
find them alike, yet diflferenL Thejr 
possess some featnresin common; 
while others are varied. The soldier 
is learned and pious; the churchman 
is resolute and valiant: the soldier is 
straight forward; brave even to hero- 
ism; the churchman is more consi« 
derate, and his sensations are mixed^ 
both are pictm«s of benevoloncOy 
simplicity, candour of min^ both 
are sudden^ bat easilf appeased;; 

they use a multiplicity of words, 
but their mcaiiiiir^ is not obscure; 
they are free from vice, ai Isint^ from, 
the mind, or degradiug maiiners; 
they are gentlemen though of 
•different prdfesnons; and they may 
be loved and respected whilsy. 
nevertheless, we cannot overlook 
their oddities, or be insensible So 
their whimsies. 

If we consider these characters as 
indications of a historical fact, they 
might lead us to inquire, whetbor 
such was the general estimation of 
the ancient Britons in the days ef 
our dramatist; did lie draw these 
from observation, and nature ? are 
they portraits, or from t*-eneral re- 
port ? Whatever might be tiic result 
of these inquiries, they could not 
prove otherwise than honourable tb 
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thej certainly are instances of that bably will «lwa^ cmtiauO} ttefU 
iiic» diBcri]niiia,tioii in which Sbak* vailed. 



The following anecdotes of the nunnery of St Clara, at SalamMica, are fiom one of 

R. K. Porter'i Letters from Portugal sad Spain. 

I WENT thither yesterday with of them. They were even p^ay, and 

a party of our officers, but could not prosecuted the conversatioii with a 

obtain admittance beyond the outer vivacity vvliich showed they were 

hall. However,the sisterhood design- pleased with oor Thit; nayt they 

ed to opeiv the great door which even^ paid us compliments which 

led out otthe conyent into this apart* few of the sex that had not forsworn 

rnent, and which would otherwise their interest in such qualifications 

have divided us irom them; and pre- would have ventured to pronounce, 

sentinj; us with chairs, wc seated They spoke highly of our nation; 

ourselves in a semicircle before its extolled its military men for the 

threshold, and held a discourse much respect we had shown to them; and 

more conveniently than if we had sidd how very handsome English* 

been reduced to tlie ThisbC'Iike ex- men were, how captivating thetr 

pedient of conversing through the manners. Of course, we could not 

chinks of a door. Most of these do less than bow to these frank ex* 

ladies were rather ancient; yet many pressions of approbation, and re- 

vrorc the remains of past beauty, and plyinr^ tf> thvm In kind. They next 

filled one with sad reflection tiiat descaiiLed ua Liic piubabic approacli 

such charms should have been doom-* of die French to Salamanca, and de* 

ed to bloom and fade, and die unseen^ clared their wish to be enabled to 

unappreciated, unbelovcd; but these fly to England before the compte- 

regrets were to ourselves: our gentle tion of such a cahunity. 
companions did not seem to partake 



Tbe following is tjen d*esprit of Dr. John WaIGs, sometime Savitian professor of geo- 
metry in the university of Oxford, meinbcr of the royal society^ and chaphun Hk 
ordinary to Charles II. It is thus related by himselC 

A certain learned French ge&tia- he coidon d<tG«rdant fidt dtfieofder h 
snan propeeed to me the mfider^ cerde. 

.written four chosen French verses, -n * *u ^ t 1*1 .1. . .u• 
composed on purpose; boasting; fron. that I might show that this 

it wonderfully of the felicity of his f^^'^^^y of language was not wanting 

French languat^e, vluch expressed ^ 5*."'' "^mediately, without 

kindred senses by kindred words; f^^^^^^ of fresh matter, I 

complaining, in the mean while, of translated verbally the same four 

ourEngUsh one, as very often ex- ^S''^^^ 

pressinl kindred sensei by words ^T'lK ^l* /T^ f • 

Lnjoin^by no relation: ^^ '"^^ had observed m his, on y 

Q»and ,m oo^dler, cordaio. vealt colder ^^'^'^tituting the word iwui, purely 

corde; , £np;lish, for the exouck word core/. 

Four sa cotde corder, trois cordons il which he expected me to use: 

accordef 

Mais, .si nit des aordons de la corde When a twisicr» atwistingrwilltwistbim 
de^corde^ a twist, 

t 
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ACCOUNT OF ANGORA WOOI*. 5i 

itetet«Silfal(r1l^»t»lf^]wtlm»t«iM - He twkttA Hift twiaclie laatwiMd m 

doth cntwlst; |WAiB« 

But* if" one ot tJie twines of the twist doei » j - 

untwist. And these: 

The wine that ii]itiHateth,untwisi«a the ^ ^ ^^^^^^ t,^^ ^ ^ 

, ^ twine. 

And to them these four others: ^ twins wexe entwicted, he now doth ui* 

Untwirlln? the twine th&t untwisted he* twine: 

twecn, 'Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine 
Ife twirls witli his twister the two in a more betweoi, 

twines Be, twirling bit twister, makes a tvist of 
Then, twice havmg twisted the twines of the twine. 

the twine. 



Some Account of Angora Wool, ami the different species of the Animal which pro* 

duces that vahiable article. 

THE denomination of Angora France where it is employed in the 

wool is given to a kind of wool or manufacture of the best hats. The 

rather hair which the goats that Syrian wool is not esteemed, but the 

pasture in the vicinity of Angora, wool of Angora, Erzerum, and iho 

a town of Natotia, produce. There northern parts of Persia, enjoys good 

are two species of Angora goats, repute. Some authors are of opinion* 

namely the kara-gueachyy and the and indeed we believe not without 

tittik'gueachy. The kara-gucschy, reason, that the noted Cachemere 

or black goat, is similar in appear- shawls are actuLdly made from the 

ance to the European goat, and is fine wool of the animal in question, 

common in Syria, Natolia, and The tistik-gueschy or woo lied 

many other j;)arts of the East. Its goat> differs widely in appearance 

fleece is black, or, more properly from the European goat, and indeed 

apealungt dark brownMTbe wool is presents sucl^ variety even in the 

long and straight, fine towards the same province, that many have been 

extremity -which is attached to the led to divide tistik-gneschys of the 

skin, but blacker and stift'er about same rare into diirerent species, 

the contrary end. The kara-gncschy The tisuk-gucschy, which Buffon 

is shorn unnualiy, but its wuoi is not denominates the Angora goat" is 

exported, being used for home con* much lower and leas strong than the 

aumpUon, in the manufacture of kara^ipueachf* Its fleece is of a 

coarse clothing and sacking. Be- dazzling white. The fibres which 

neath the long wool just described, compose it are long, slender, silky, 

grows a fine, shon fleece, each fibre and naturally curly. The fineness of 

of which is al)out an inch or an inch the ikt ce is CKtreme, and tlie tibres 

and a liaU in leni^th, andthis,which is as slender and pliable as the wool 

of ayeilowish gray colour, constitutes of the Spanish merinos, whilst tliose 

the most estimable produce of the of the kara^gueschy are nearly as 

ammal. It is obtained by^ daubing 'Wiry as horse-hair. These long and 

over the skin with water saturated curly fibres constitute the entire 

with lime. Ere the shearing lius taken fleece of tlie tistik-gueschy, being 

place, and in the course of a few totally unmixed with any shoiter or 

minutes tlie coarse and the iinc wool liner kijid of wool, and just as slen- 

both fall off the skin, and are easily dcr at «>nc extremity aii the other, 

separated one from the other. The The tistik-^iieschy is only to be 

fine wool is CT^ported mostly £br met wuh in the enviro&f of An^^oi-a; 
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whose soil ie ibo pail$cidu4y adapted 
toft preserving uie original charac- 
ter of the animal* that it is scarcely 
removed to any other part of the 
East before it«5 wool becomes coarse 
and of little value. The territory of 
Angora is mountainous, and its 
heights, which, during two months 
of the year, are covered with snow, 
mbound in springs of pure and whole:* 
tome water, whence flow innumera- 
ble rivulets that fertilize the soil 
and cover it with fat pastures. So 
soon as the severe weather is over 
the tistik-gueschy is turned out to 

fasture and passes tlie whole of the 
ne weather on the mountfuns, not 
even being housed at nights, till the 
approach of winter obliges the 
lu'TKlsmen to drive the animal home 
each evening" to pr(;vent its perish- 
inv; trom the seventy oi the cold. 
The shc-goats feed in Hocks of 
firaon 300 to dOOy and are mingled 
with the bucks. The latter are 
bigger and stronger than the fe- 
males, and their fleece, like those of 
the former, ai*e white and curled, 
but rather coarser. The flesh of the 
tistik-gueschy is better than that of 
the common goat; but it is seldom 
IdUed ere it haa attained the age of 
five years, when its wool begins to 
grow s6plesa and coarse. The tistik- 
gueschys are shorn annually After 
being washed on the animal's back 
in runninp!' water, the fleece is cut 
ofl* with iong; siicais of steei. Tiio 
fleece of a she-goat weighs about 
generally from 45 to 54lb. Of the 
wool of the tistik-gueschy the most 
valuable muffs for ladies wear have 
1oTi?r been manufactured, but at the 
present day mufl^s of this description 
ure not so much in vogue as they 
formerly were. Shawls ai*e likewise 
made from this wool» which are^ if 



any thing, supeitoor to the Caches 
mere shawls. The beauty and fine* 

ness of the tistik-guechy's wool 
have induced some individuals to 
introduce the breed into France, 
and there are now a few of the 
animals at Rambouillet, but hitherto 
no sort of advantage has been de- 
rived from their fleeees, owing to 
the circumstances mentioned above. 
The price of the female tistik-gues* 
rli}', at Anp^ora, varies from 10 to 
12 dollars, and that of the male 
from 12 to 15. Those who should be 
uiclined to purchase a flock of An- 
goras, for experimental purposes, 
Ought to be careful to h&e shep- 
herds on the spot, who will.accom* 
pany them to any part of Europe, 
and there tend them for an annual 
salary of about loao piastres. Some 
persons are of opinion, nor do we 
think they arc mistaken, that if 
proper attention were paid to a flock 
of' Angora goats in Europe, the 
breed might be preserved even 
in England. The same prejudices 
which exist at Angora have long 
existed in Spain, and even at this 
very period it is weii known that 
the Spanish proprietors will not be 
persuaded but that the race of meri- 
nos degenerates in every other part 
of the world, except the particular 
places in which its celebrity origin 
nated. Actual experience hjis, how- 
ever, taught the agriculturalists of 
England and France that the con- 
trary is the case, and that the 
mountains of Andalusia and Leon 
m not the only parts ^ the globe 
where a flock of merino sheep may 
be successfnliy reared. The same 
observation may, in course of time, 
be applicable to the race of Angora 
goats. 



PASQUALI, THE MUSICIAN. 

^ASQUALI, who is, we tliink, sided in Greek street, Soho. He 
exlubited by Hogarth in l^e cha^ was, we helieve, the son of a painter 
racter of the Enraged Mniciany re- of very ooik^derable merit} part|Ctt« 
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fuly in the excetttion of small, but 

animated, conversation pieces. This 
excellent artist (Ue4 about the year 
1700. 

Pasqiiali the younger, who was 
ouc oi tiiii performers at the Opera 
house, was a man sing;ular in his 
appearance and Irritable ki his tem- 
per. To this unfortunate propension 
his contemporanes were charitably 
in thf almost constant habit of ad- 
ministering food; insomuch that it 
has been said, that a junto of them, 
who were fond of trick* and mhcMeff 
and who conse<)uently» according to 
the fashion of those times» were 
called Autnori8t9, actually sent ail 
those vocal nnd instrumental annoy- 
ances that appear in the prints who 



were characters well known at that 
period, and that Hogarth took ad* 

vantatre of tb(i assemblage, and drew 
from nature a scene in which, as 
far as i^raphick. (k lineation can con*- 
vey aerial ideas, tiic most dissonant 
grating, abominable and haras«ng 
•ountU^ appear to be opersting upon 
nerves of the most exquisite send* 
bility, in the moment when the 
efforts of study had expanded the 
s])rini^s of j^enius, and wound to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm those 
mental exertions, which a breath 
will at any time repress^ and the 
rustling of leaves, of silk» or an7 
things disdpate; in feet, at the very 
moment when the musician woe 
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A FEW years ago, a man of about 

Ibrty years of aj^e, hired himself as 
a labovircr, in one of the most con- 
biderable ale-breweries in the city 
of Loncion. At tiiis time he was a 
personable man^ stout, active, and 
not fatter than a moderate uzed 
man in high health should be* His 
chief occupation was to superintend 
the working of the new beer, and 
occasionally to sit up at night to 
watch the wort, an employment not 
requiring either activity or labour; 
of course, at these times, he had an 
opportumty of tasting the liquor, of 
which, it appears, he always availed 
himself. Besides this, he had con- 
stant access to the new beer. Thus 
leading a quiet, inactive life, be be- 
gan to incrca.sc in bulk, and con- 
tinued to enlarge, until, in a short 
timer, he became of such m un«' 
wieldy sise, as to be unable to move 
about, and was too big to pass up 
the brewhouse staircase. If by any 
accident he fell down, he was un- 
able to get up again wiLiiout help. 
The integuments of his face hung 
down to the shoulders and breast; 
the ^t was not confined to any 



particular part, but diffused over 

the whole of his body, arms, legs, 
kc. making his appeai*ance such, as 
10 attract the attention of all who 
saw him. He left this service to go 
Into the country, being a burthen to 
himself, and totally useless to his 
employers. About two years after* 
wards he called upon his old mas- 
ters in a very different shape to that 
above described, beinj^ reduced in 
size nearly halt, and weighing- little 
more than ten stone. The account 
that he gave of himself was, that as 
soon as he had quitted the brew- 
house he WeM into Bedfordshire, 
where having soon spent the money 
he had earned, and bein^ unable to 
work, he was brought mto such a 
state of poverty, as to be scarcely 
^le to obtain the sustenance of life, 
often being a wfairfe day without 
food; he drank very little, and that 
was generally water. By this mode 
of living he began to diminish in 
size, so as to be able to walk about 
witli tolerable ease. He then en- 
gaged himself to a farmer, with 
whom he staid a considerable time, 
and, in the latter part of his servicci 
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v-as able to 5^0 tliroiiu'h very hard 
iabour, some times bein.i^ in the field, 
plougiiing aiid following various 
«gficttltiural concemsi for a whole 
dajt with no other food than a small 
yitlance of bread and cheese. This 
vaa the history he gave of the means 
by which this extraordinary change 
vas brought about. He added, his 
health had never becu so good a& it 
then was. 
Th^fe U a remarkable contrast to 



this case, in the person of a French 
prisoner of w ar, who was extremely 
lean, though the following was his 
general consumption in one days 
Raw Cow's Udder— 4 /6. 
Ru\\ Beef 10 lb. 

Candles «....••<.....••.».» 3 ib* 



Total. 



!6 bf. 



Besides live bottles of poller. 



FAKACUUTES. 
THE inventor of parachutes was 
John Baptist Dante, of Perugia, who 
used to make experiments on the 
art of flying by tlie side of lake 
Thrasimene) and who many times 
succeeded in sailing from a rock 
through the air to a considerable 
distance. After falling many times 
mto the water, he attempted, on the 
marriage of count Borujlornco Ai- 
viani, to exJiibil his skill over land; 
an^ threw himself, in a feathered 
gaiby and with Bpreading wings, off 
the pinnacle of the church. But 
alas ! his parachute lost its balance; 
he fell on hard ground, and broke 
his thigh. It was some triumph of 
science not to die on the spot. Pity 
•^i^cited interest in his behalf. He 



was invited to Venice as professor 
of mathematicks, and died there at 
forty years of age. 



EFFICACY OF A FUN. 

A member of parliament having 
brought in a bill that required an 
amendment, which was dciued him 
by the house, he frequently repe ated 
" that he thii'sted to mend his bill." 
At icngtii another member arose 
and adt&essed the speaker, hunAljr 
moving « that as Uie honourable 
member who spoke last thirsted so 
very much, ^ic might be allowed to 
mend his drtnigbt." This put the 
house mto good imniour> and his 
petition w«)is granted. 



POliTRY. 



KOSE vxasus BYES; 

WITH 

THE MOTION FOR A NEW TRIAU 
f f fVom ih« Chriitian Obtarwr.'} 

Most of our readers must be well ae* 

quainted with Cowper's •* Report of an 
n»liiKlj^;rd case, not to be found in any of 
Uic books." The following trifle will be 
seen to be a continuation, or rather imita^ 
lion, of that humorous ])lcce. As it may 
be coavenient^ for the purpose of compa* 



risen, to have the jtn d'esprit of t>>wper 
at hsindv we introduce it in the iirst place: 

BETWEEN Nose and Eyes a strange 

contest arose — 
The spectacles set them unhappily 
wronjj~ 

The point in dispute was, as all the world 

knows, 

To wliicli the said spectacles ought to 
belong. 

So the Tongue was the lawyer, and tUf* 
gued the case 



I 
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With a gtieafc deal of ftkill, and It will cleaify Wett* my lofd» Bfet 

full of learning". sufTcrcd wrong; 

While chief baron Eai' sat to balance the That mistakes from a pressure of bushiest 

cue will rise, 

80 tamed for his talent in nicely discern- Must be surely dlowed by my learned 

in^. friend Tongue. 

In behalf of the Nose, it witt quickly ap. „ ^ ^ awakened to see Uieir 

P^^^i distress 

• And ycnir lordship, he said, will un- ^ ^^^^ j j 

doubtedly find, as thev live » » » 

n wear'!''' ^ ^ ^f^^ »^^^7* Of the gi4ee aid the wisdom they used 

"^^rf^^i"""^' possession, time out ^^^^ spectacici 

£^ive* 

Then holding the spectacles up to the 

court, *• My learned friend says they are made 

Your lordship observes tiicy are made with a straddle: 

with a straddle But wliai duc^a this prove ? though the 

As wide as the ridge of the nose is; in fact may beso; 

short, Docs xhc ho!':^e nr the Sis claim the right 

I>e8i^ed to sit close to it, just like the to tlie saddle, 

saddle. Because it his close to his back^ surely 

Again— would your lordship a moment 
supposfe 

CTis a case that has happened,«nd may " y^^^ lordship imagine no eyes to a 

be ajjain^ lace 

That the visage or countenance had not a (^f '"X learned friend's instance is 

HQ j^ * here just invi-rteii) 

Pray who coxdd, or who WOttld, wear spectacles worn or put on in tui^s case ? 

spectacles then ? » '**>«5 »" ^ ^»x:opQ would dare to 

assert it. 

On the whole, it a(^>ears« and my argu* ' 

ment shows, « That my client, the Eyes, may give way 

What a reasoning the court witt never ^ ^ ^ » j o ^ 

condemn. With the spectacles on, is past all con- 

That tlie spectacles plainly were made for tradiction 

the Nose, , . , . ^ , , But you lordship must see, this occurs 

And the Nose was as pUinly mteadcd through mishap; 

for them. . xhat they're wilfully dosed, is my 

Then shiftmg his side, as a lawyer knows learned friend's ficUon. 

how 

He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes; "Will your lordship but turn to 5th 

Sut what were his arguments few people Edward the thii d-- 

know, 'A.n act winch undoubtedly settles the 

For the r on rt did not think they were . question, 

equaiU wise. which shows that new trials were 

granted and heard 

80 his lordship decreed with a grave Of less moment tlian this, and less 
solemn tone, weighty digestion. 
Decisive and clear, without one if or 3ttf, 
That, whenever the Nose put his specta- *« Before T conchide, T appeal to the court: 
cles on. And your lordship will surely my argUc 
By daylight or candleUght, eyes should ment grant- 
he shut. That the action commenced through an 
■■ envious retort; 
NOSE UEFUTEO, For the Nose, as a nose, cftimq^ specta* 
on, clcs want." 
UPS MOVING FOR A NEW TRIAL. 

^JlutSaHeram partem.'* m ^o his lordship cried hem! and then 

« - ^. - ^ . w stroked down las face; 

in the cuise at last sessions of Nose And when aU the court reconsidered 

Vol. 1 
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thief well to tbt pihiiitifl; they 

pitied his case, 
But cQuld grant no new trial the cause 

to TCltOK* 

Yet, to make up all difference, his lord* 
ship proposed— ' 
That Eyes in thl« eaM nb tdvnitege 
mig-Vit lack— 
f* That a glass shouid be fixed, whore 
the buttons were closed. 
By a riband iupeadedy Une, yellow, f$c 

*' That this should be deemed the sole 
right of the Eyes, 
To them and their farthest descendants 
for ever 

With stt tiie immunities thence to arise. 
To quia or to stare through, look 
diimay or clever. 



justly called foolish and out of my mind 
for making sonnets; but as many say, I 
am in my second childhood, I am willing 
to employ myself ag^reeably to my state. 
By yours I feel conscious of the love you 
bear me, tlierefore I wish you to know, 
that jt is my filial desire to rest these my 
feeble bones by the side €»f those of my^ 
f Hthc r, and I pray you to aee that it M 
done. 

** For me to leave tins place would be 
the cause of ruin to the church of St. 
Peter's, which would be a great pity, and 
a greater sin; as I hope to establish it be- 
yond the possibilitv of changing the de- 
sign, I could wish ni*st, to accomplish that 
end; if I do not already commit a crime 
by disappointing the many cormorants 
who are in daily expectation of getting 
rid of me. 

MiCaU. AKOKLO BOMA&ROTI.*' 



The following letter and sonnet were 
written and addressed to Vasari, by 
Michel Angelo m tbc) year 1557 when 
the author was 83 years of age. He had 
then been sometime distracted with the 
apprehension that either death or re- 
moval from employment would deprive 
him of the power of completing the 
magnificent edifice of St. Peter's church 
at Rome, to the building of which he 
had devoted himself with unabating zeal 
end aariduity for eleven years, notwith- 
standing the most embarrassing oppo. 
tition u-om enemies and rivals. He 

Eirsevered, however, till he had esta- 
ished his design beyond the possibi- 
lity of change; and had tlie happmess of 
seeing, vinder his<jwn superintcndance, 
the edifice earned up to the springing 
of the dome. 

** It is the will of God that I still con- 
tifkue to be, and I know tliat 1 shall be 



SONNET. 

Well-nigh the voyage now is overpast, 
And my fi ail bad^ through troubled seat 
and rude. 

Draws near thst coonMrn haven where It 
last 

Of every action, be it evil or good. 
Must due account be rendered. Well I 
know 

How Tain will then appear that favoured 

art. 

Sole idol long, and monarch of my heart 
For all is vain that man desires below. 
And now renoraeful thoughts the psst 

upbraid, 

And fear of twofold death my soul alarms, 
That which must come, and that beyond 

the grave; 

Picture and sculptore Ipse their feeble 
charms. 

And to that low divhie I turn Ibr aid 
Who from the eross ejctends liia arms to 
save. 



PSILOSOPBICJL ECONOMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



WCW IMVEirr£D LOOSff. 

Christopher Heeren, organ-builder, at 

GottesbUhren, in Westphalia, has invented 
a loom, which performs all the operiitions 
of itself. Without the intervention of the 
weaver, it sets the treadles in motion, 
throws the shuttle, and stops it at the 
opposite tidci loosens the webj when a » 



certain portion is finished, and winds the 
cloth upon tlie axle. Every thing is kept 
in proper order; and the piece of stufll^ 
when finished, is smoothed. An index, 
attached to the machine, shows at any 
time the number of ells that are woven. 
This machine has as yet only been exhi* 
hitcd on asmall scale to connoisseurs, and 
has obUuned the highest approbation* 
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3UCHINE FOE CUTTING PAPER. 

M. Rockstroh, of Berlin, hai invented 
tk nuchme for cutting paper straight, with 
any kind of iciMaiip* which is lUcdIy to be 
.of lue to niea of bmiiicit. 



PHILOSOPHICAL AND ECONOMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

HYDROSTATICK BALANCE. 

A very simple contrivance has been in« 
vented by M. f abrcnj, for transform- 
ing any fiTood common balance into ft 
hfdmtalick balance. It is a movesble 
column, which, bein^ placed in a vessel 
proper for the purpose, beneath any ba- 
lance «listever» providod it bo exact, 
renders it capable of giTin^ spedfiok gn- 
fities, without the necessity of recuring 
to the extraordinary and expensive me- 
thods with wfaicfa the lacMboi now eelled 
hydrostatiok baUnces we ettended. 



AIB BALLOON. 

We have alreidy noticed the cxpcri. 

Scnts of M. Degen, of Vienna, to raise 
mself into the air. As his weight ex- 
ceeded the power of the machinery with 
which he effected this, by thirty-four 
pounds, he conceived the idea of com- 
i)ining with it an air-baliuoa, imagining 
that, by means of the latter, he could be 
supported in the air, and at the same time 
have it sufficiently under bis command. 
The experiments which he made with it, 
towards the conclusion of last year, in the 
Prater, before a numerous company, were 
completely successful. He flew at pleasure 
in aii directions; raised and lowered 
bimtelfi and the baUooa followed him 
qwntaneously whichever way he turned. 
The diameter of the latter was nineteen 
feet five inches. After deducting the weight 
of Degen and his flying-machine, tlie 
balloon posseieed apower e^ualto thivtgr- 
two pounds. 



PARABOLIC K LKNS. 

A remarkably large, parabolick lens was 
receuLly purcliased at Vienna, for the 
Flench government. It was made at 
firatz, in Styria, by Rospine , a cck-hrited 
mechanist, for some alchymists. It was not 
cast, but softened by heat, and bent over 
a parabolick mould. Several pieces w ere 
broken before he succeeded; so that it 
cost, originally, from 800 to 1200 |puinca$. 
It is three feet three inches in diameter, 
and of eight feet four inches &cus; com- 
posed of two pieces of g-lass united to- 
gether hf an iron hoop, so as to form a 
noUowveaael, capable of holding eighty 
or ninety quarts of spirit of wine. M. 
Jscquin, of Vienna, and several men of 
science, who witnessed the experiments, 
dcdare, thath burned a diamond in a 
few seconds, and fused platina in a few 
minutes. A button of platina, weighing 
twenty-nine ^ains, was melted by it, and 
ftitde fai part to boil. The diameter of the 
focus does not appear to exceed four 
lines. It weighs 550 lbs. avoirdupoiae. 



LIQUID TO EXTINGUISH FIRE. 

M. Gonzatti has discovered a liquid 
which instantaneously extinguishes fire. 
Thelbllowinij experiments were puUickly 
made with it at Venice. Some resin and 

oil were set fire to, and scarcely had a 
few drops of this liquid been poured on 
the flame, when h immediately disap- 
peared, leaving behind not the least trace 
of fire, Billets of wood, besmeared with 
pitcii and resin, and alterwards dipped 
in this liquid, resisted the action of the 
hottest fire, to which they %^'ere exposed 
for several hours. The inventor affirms, 
that a few applications of iliis composition 
to wood-work would preserve It mm all 
danger of fire. He has not thought fit to 
publish the manner in which this com- 
position is prepared; but it is probable 
that a solution of alum, pot-adif eml 
vitriol^ is one of the ingredients. 



MAGNETISM. 

Mr. Leopold Vacea hat discovered a 

method ofcommunicatingmagnetl Sill to a 
bar of iron, without a magnet, lie lakes 
a bar about three feet in len^i, which 
gives no sign of any magnetick virtue 
whilst lying in a horisontai position; but 
possesses Uie same in a very sensible de- 
gree when placed perpendicularly. These 
signs disappear again when it is Imd down 
horizontally and appear again when it is 
lifted up vertically. A small bar of steel# 
it appears, rubbed several times in the 
same direction against the extremity of 
the other bar, when situated vertically, 
acquires magnetism; hence the discoverer 
concludes that magnetism may be commu- 
nicated to a body without cither a natural 
or artificial magnet. 

^ simple method for removing ^reage tpoU' 
Scrape finely some pipe clay, lay thereon 
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the sheet or leaf, nnd cover the spot in 
like inHiuiei* with the clay. Cover tiie whole 
with & sheet of paper; and apply fop ft fow 
secoiidii a heated irunnig' box. On usin^ 
Iiulia-riibbcr to remove the dust taken tip 
Uy tUc grcise, Uic paper will be found i*t:* 
Stored to its origfuwl degree of wlutenest 
ffid opacity.. 



LEAD PKNjCIL DRAWINGS. 

To preserve drawings made with a black 
lead pencil, a tli-rf wash of isint^lass may 
be used, ur» liard black chaik to pre- 
vent their rttbhinf^ out;^ or the tame 
effect UKiy praduccd by the simple ap' 
plication oi'skimmc ! milk. Thv In st wuy 
of using this is lo lay tlic drawing Uat up- 
on the surface of the mtlk, and then tak> 
ing- it up expeditiously, to hang- it by one 
corner till it drains and dries Tlsc milk 
must be perfectly free fi oiu cream, utlicr- 
wise it will grease the paper. 



Jl new recipe fof '-making permanent ink 
for marking- linen, ^c. — Take of lunar 
caustick (now culled argent um nitratum) 
one dram; weak solution (or, perhaps, 
more correctly speaking-, tincture) of galls 
two drams: the cloth is first to be wetted 
with the following liquid: viz. salt of tar- 
tar one ounce; water, one oiuicc and a 
liaTf. It must be perfectly dry before uiy 
attempt is made to write upon it 



CURB OF HERNU. 
A very important discovery is said to 
liave been made of the uses of the slimy 
juices of snails, by M. Tareuni, as a 
specifick ibr the cure of hernia, or rup> 
ture, when the part can be returned and 
it is not dangerous to confine it in the 
body. This being ascertained, he directs 
that a truss be made having the ball at 
the end coT\cave, instead of convex, as 
usual, for the reception of a cup of equal 
diameter with the orifice of the hcrma. 
The cup must be of china, glass, or 
earthen -wai*c, tliat the liquor may not 
penetrate it, or undergo any alteration} 
and the edges should be turned, that they 
may not incommode the patient. Ii is to 
be filled witli wool, which must be 
chang:cd rvr i \ other day. Two, three, or 
four huutli cd srails arc then to be pro- 
ciiredt and kept in a place where fbey can 



procure food; from two to eight being 
only to be used every day. The padent» 
before he rises, and aner he has been in 

bed, removes tlic cup from the truss, and 
jiHcks the snail in different places with a 

Ein, from which incisions sometimes a 
liiish and sometimes a gray liquid issues, 
v.'liich must be caught on the wool in the 
cup, wliicli, being; f-'lled, must be placed 
exactly in the same situation on the affect- 
ed part; but, if a thick froth oozes out 
fitini t!ie snail, that siriil nuist be thrown 
aside, and another taken. After liie cup 
is thus applied, it must be covered witl» a 
white linen cloth, and the ball of the truss 
npplied on i* suffieiently tij;-ht to prevent 
the fiuid from escaping. If tiiis treatment 
lasts sevei'al months, it may be necessary 
to shave the part, and not to leave it too 
long imcovercd for fear of catching cold. 
If tiie cup rubs the skin, it must be re* 
moved till the place is healed. In this 
case the patient may remove the truss 
alto^cllier atnig-ht, if it ran be done with- 
out dangerj and in the daytime he may 
wear it dry, filling the cavity with woo^ 
an<l covering the hernia M'ith a bit of cloth. 
This trcitment cures a common hernia, 
or rupture, in two, three, or four monthsi 
though it may be necessary for the patient 
to wear the truss six weeks or two 
months more, till the wound is perfectly 
healed, in order that the muscles may ve- 
•mnc theur natural action. 



PATOTS FROM HORSE-CHBSNOTS. 

M. Geitner has, by the aid of various 
substances, extracted fiom the green 

shells of horse-chcinuts very beautiful 
yellow and brown colours, and the latter 
in the greatest diversity of hues. They 
are found to stand both on woolens and 
silks, though the stuffs have been wetted 
and wrung out, and some of them even 
washed in caustick Uqiuds. 



BRASS VESSELS. 

To preserve brass vessels from con- 
tracting verdigrise after they have been 

used, instead of wiping theni dry, it has 
been found that by constantly inimerging 
them in water they arc kept perfectly in- 
noxious, and will remain for years fidl as 
clean and nearly us bi iglit, as when they 
first came out of the hands of the woik- 
uiait. 
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(Tjf^ COMMUNICATIONS for tliis head, from authors and booksellers, pott 
puid, will be insened free ot expense Literary advertisements will be printed luion 
the covers at the usual price. 

Articles of literary iutellitjcncc, inserted by the booksellers in the Ukit£x» Statss* 
GAXSTTftt Witt be copied into UUs Magaune without ftuther order. 



&£C£NT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
,Sy M, Carey, PhUadelphia, 
Published — The Criminal Recorder, 
or a Select CollectioTi of Tiiils iot 
Murder, Su:. &c. Price 2 duilurh. 

Life «f Waahington;, by M. L. Wtems, 
in Germnn. Frice 1 doUnr. With aix 
engravinj^'s. 

Sterne's Sentimental Journey, tlurough 
Flranee and Italy. 63 1-3 cents. 

Interesting" Narrative of tlxtraortlinaiy 
Suffering's and Deliverances of the d ews 
and Passeuipers of sundry Shipwrecked 
Teasels. Price 35 cenu. . :! 

Narrative nf Calamitous um\ Intcresling 
Shipwrecks, with rintluMiiiok. particulars 
of tlie Suiferings ul Uie Crews. Piicc 31 
cents. 

Simsom^s Euclid; thixd .American edi- 
tion; 2 dols. .50 cents. 

Julia dc Iluutigne, by M'Kenzie. 62 1-2 
cents. 

Clarke's Erasmus; new edstioB* im- 
proved by James Ross. 

Ilesultory Reflections on the RutnoQS 
Ctmsequences of a NonJlenewal of the 
Charter nf the Bank of the United States; 
^ edition. 

MyJheSeokteUenPkiladelphta, 

Published — Rules and Regfttlations for 
the Field Kxercise and Mano ivres of the 
french infantry, issued Augubi ibt, irui; 
and the Manoiuvres added, which have 
been since udoptcd .by tlie enipcrour 
Kapolcon. Also, the Manonivrcs of the 
field artillery, with Infantry. By col. 
Irenee Amelot de Lacruix, late Chief of 
Brigade in the Frtncli service. In three 
volumes. The tiiird volume consisting of 
plates. Price 4 dols. 50. 
Jkf Jane »>iitkitt, PhUaddphiaf and other 
Booksellersj 

Published — Dr. Mason's Speccli, re- 
lative to liis rcsi^nutiuu of his Pastoral 
Charge, in the City of New York. Price 
3r 1-2 cents. 

By P. Byrne^ I*/iiI(i<Mf'hia, 

Published — The Wandering riiiluiithro- 
pist, or» letters from a Chinese, written 
during his residence in the United States. 



fl^ F. Wation, PhUadelpliia, 
Republished— BoawelPs Journal, of a 

Tour to the Hebrides, with 8amuel John- 
son, L. 1.. D. First American edition. 
By Ezra Sargeant, JSTeto Fork, • 
Republi8lied-'.\n Exposition of the 
Conduct of France towards America, 
illustrated bv Cases decided in the 
Cour.cd of Prizes in Paris. By Lewis 
Goldsmith, Notary FuUick, Author of 
** The Crimes of Cabinets,** Translator 
of M. D'Hautcrive's " Ktat de la France 
a la Fin de i'un 8," fiic. &c. Price 62 1-2 
cents. 

By John FJUot jun. Boston, 
Republished~The Trial of the "Witnes- 
ses of the Resuneciion, by Bishop Sher- 
lock. From the twelfth London Edition. 

By Wittinm FJUot, Boston, 
Published—The Seaman's Dailv Assis- 
tant, containing Plane, Traverse, Middle 
Latitude, and Mercator*s Sailing, with 
all t!ie necessary Tables, taken chiefly 
fir<mi the Nautical Works of Robertson, 
Mackay, Moore, and Node. Price 1 doiL 
50 cents. 

JBy Farrruid, Malhry and Co. Boston, 
Republished — Dialogues concerning 
Eloquence in general; and particularly 
that kind which is proper for the pulpit* 
By >L de Icnelon, Arclihishop of Cam* 
bray. 

Also— Second Edition, price ^7 cents 
A tier on the (>eniua and Dispositions 
of the French Government, including- a 
view of the Taxation of the Fn nch Em- 
pire. Addressed to a friend, by an Ameri- 
can, recent! \ rc turned from liurope. 

By T. It. Wait, and Co. Bo xton, 
Pubiisiied — Tlie American New Dis- 
pensatory, containing. 1. General i'rinci- 
ples of Pharmaceutick Chymistry, Analy. 
si.s of the articles of Materia Mcdica. 
2. Materia iVledicai including several new 
and valuable articles, the production of 
the United States. 3. Preparations and 
Compositions. The wimh- c nmpiled from 
the most approved mcKiern authors, both 
European and American. To which is 
added an appendik^ containing a definition 
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of the nature and properties of the Casesj 
liy a Fellow of the Massuchusaetts Medi- 
cal Society. Medical Electricity and Gal- 
vanism. On Medical prescriptions. An 
al>rid^ement of Dr. Carrie's Reports on 
the use of Water. The Cultivation of the 
Pojipy Plant, and the Method of preparing 
Opium. Several useful Tables. The whole 
compiled from the mostafiprovedattthors, 
both European and American. By JFames 
'niatoher, A. A. & S. S 

By S. Etheridge, Boiton, 
Bepubtbhed— Observations onourliOfd** 
Conduct, as a Divine Instructer, and oil 
the excellence of his moral character. By 
William Newcome, D. D. Archbishop of 
Aramgh. 

Bt/ Ruttell and Cutler, Botttn, 
Published — Dr. Parish's Sermon, De- 
livered before tlie Executive and Leg-is - 
lature of JfuiachuMettt, May 30, 1810. 

MOroSBD AMSRICAH rOBUeATlOVt. 

Edvjard Earle, Philadelphia, 

Proposes to republish — Pringle on the 
Diseases of the army; with copious noteif 
by Dr. B. Rush. 

Adams's cdiUon oi' Dr. John Huntcr*a 
works; with notes, by Dr. K. Chapman. 

A new edition of Uie First Lines the 
Practice of Surgery, by S. Cooper, from 
the last improvededition <^ the author. 

Brat^ord and Buh&tp, modOphivk^ 

To republishi— A Histoiy of Bt«sU. Uj 
Robert Southey. 

The Scottish Chiefs^ a Romance. By 
Ifiss Jane Porter, author of Thaddens oSf 
Warsaw, and Remarics on Sidiiey^t Apho* 
lisms. 

' Tales of Real Life. Forming a sequel 
to Miss Bdgoworth's Tales of Fsshkmable 

life. 

The Wife, or Model for Women, a Tale.. 
By Mis. Edgeworth. 
The Libertine Husband. Translated 

from tlie French of Madame Stael Hoi* 
stein, author of Dclnlniir, Corinna, &c. 

The Houses of Osiua and Aiuieria, or 
Convent of St« Itdefonso, a Tale. By 
Retina Maria Roche, author of the Chil* 
dren of tfie Abbey, Discarded Son, &c. 

Chevalier ile Versenui, a jSovel. Trans- 
lated iVom the French of Madame Cottin, 
author of Ehzabeth, or the fiiules of Si- 
beria, ii-chc 8cc. 

^M. (Jareif, Philaiklplua, 

To republish— Bead's Precedents. A 
new edition, corrected and revised by the 
author. 

Ed-iuard CoaU^t JiaUitnore, 
To republish— The Tablet of Memory. 
Exhibiting the most prominent events m 



History, from the earliest period to tb^ 
year 1810; classed nnder distinct headai 

with their dates. Comprehending an epi- 
tome of Eni^ligh and American history, 
and a Chronology of eminent Men, togei 
ther with a variety of useful taUes. 

yokn E. T^muw, Fredericktnn, ML 

To repiibllsh bj subscription— Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssijua; oi-, the Pursuit after 
Happiness. A most beauutul and admired 
little Philosophical novel, written by tb^ 
late learned and iUustrious Dr. Samoel 
Johnson. 

A $9ciety of GentUmen, AVw i cri. 

To publish— The American Bledieal 
and Philosophical Register; Or, Annals 
of Medicine, Natural Histoty, Agxicul* 
ture, and the Arts. 

rarvand, ^.^ tHoty, mid Cl. B o H m , 

To republish— Reports nf Cases arp-ucd 
and determined in Uie Coun of Con?mon 
Pleas, and other in Michaelmas and Hila- 
ry Terms. By William Pyle Taunton, Esq. 

Also — Reports of Cases argued and ad- 
judged before the Lords Commissioners of 
Appeals in Prise Ca«ses.->By Thoma* 
Herman Acton, Esq. 

Lincoln and Edmund*, Bo'^Mn, 

To republish, with the addition of 
nineteen sermons—Sermons en Important 
Subjects. By the Id. reverend and pious 
Samuel Davies, A. M. Some lime Presi- 
dent of the College in New Jersey, in 
three vols. 

S, EOtsridge, Botton, 

To republish — Fragments; being Illus- 
trations ot the Manners, Incidents, and 
Phrsseologyof Holy Scripture. PHneipally 
selected from the niOHt esteemed and au* 
thentick Voyages and Travels into the- 
East. Witli additional Remarks, Observa« 
tions and Plates, intended as a emtHnm^ 
Appendix Is CeM's JWclNeory the 
Ealy Bible. 

Also — Calmet's Great Dictionai-y of the 
Holy Bible; Historical, Critical, Qeognt- 
phical, and Etymological. 

Scripture Illustrated, by mer>ns of Na- 
tural Science— in Botany, Geology. Geo- 
graphy, Niitural History, Natural Phitoso* 
phy, UtensUs, domestick and military ba* 
biiimeots, manners, customs, &c. Sec. — 
Conducted principally by the editor of 
Cslmet's Dictionary of the Holy Bible. 

If. WeUt, and T. B. IVaite, Botton, and 

WUliams and Whiting, JVevfTork, 
To republish — A new literal Transla- 
tion, from the Orig inid Greek, of all the 
Apostolical Epistles. With a Commentary 
and Notes, Philological, Critical, Explana- 
tory, and Practical. To which is added, a 
Hisboty of the Life of the Apostle Paul. 
By James M*Knight, D. D. Author of a 
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Harmony of tiie Goapek. Ice. In 6 vols Travels tluout^h the Empire of Nbfoe- 

To which is prefixed, an Account of the" co. By Jolm Buffa, ^r. D. 8vo. 7*. 

Life of the Author. A Historical and Critical Essay on the 

Alao-^riptorea Romani. An elegant, life of Petrarch, with a ti auaiation of a 

muform, and complete series of tiiosc few of his Sonnets. By Alexander Eraaer 

wnting^, which from their just cck bi ity Tytler, lord Woodhouaelee. Poft BfOt> 

have acquired the appellation of tlie Latin 10*. 6d* 

daatidn. • ' . Riches: or the Wife and BroUier. In 

The Philosophy of Rhetorick. By five acts; founded on Massinger'a comedy 

Ceorg^ Campbell, D. I). F. R. S. Edin- of the City Madam. By Sir Jamei Blmi 

bui gb. Principal of the Marischal College, Bursts, bart 2t, 6dL 

Abet^deeoi A new edition, vhh the au« Ooaenrationa on the Criminal Law of 

thor*s last additions and corrections. In England, as it relates to capital punish- 

2 vols. A Biogfraphical Notice of the mcnts, and fhc mode in which it is adW* 

Author, from autbentick sources (not lustered. By Sir Samuel Romilly. 2t. 

contained in the Engliah edition) iviU be A reply to the Calunmies of the Edin« 

^fiud to lS»t work. burgh Review against Oxford, containing 

an account of the atodaea puniied at tbat 
University. 5#. 

Adultery Analyzed; including Stric- 
ftBCENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. ll"'®' **" Modem Dramas, particulariy on 

•TL D r 1 1 . Pjzarro und the Stranger, 8vo. 6*. 

^Select Poems, .c^by the I:.. M.n J^'i;,^ rsc^H^^oL^r ^f"^;o^;^^ 
D^wes Worgan of Bmtol, wlio d.cdon emplovcd. 5.. and k 6d. 

SSsS??k5 ^^tS^J^ ^1^"- A" '»<^*^°^^ ^i'^ introduction of Me- 
Embelhrfied with a pidUeofOie s^ithor. ri^ sheep into the d.fierent states of Lu- 

2^. ;-l'n^/'h * T*" I^'^'f"'^^:^ rope. andW Cape Of Good Hope. Trana. 

andawwdatei wHh a preface, by William by Benjamin Tl.ompson. esq. 8vo. 7s. 6dl 

Hajdey Esq. Cn^wn 8vo 7,. "^Beflitions on the Foot of the Horse 

nerh ti' S"^ f Spam from the earhr.t and on the Nature and Effecta of .hoeing 

SS^ii^ ii<^<'o-^ Bracy Clark. F. R.S.lO^el 

John Bi|Innd, 2 vol^ ft^. II 40. xhc Wife, or a Model for Women. By 

The Archives andBcTiew of Univewal m„. Bdgeworth, 3 vols. 15.. ^ 

Science. Conducted far Alexander Walker. « . . 

caq. voL HI. 7f . 6dL ^ ScotUsh Chicis, a Romance. By 

BMVtiea adeeted ftmn the writings of Porter. 5 vob. ISmo. USt, 

the late William Paley, D. D. Vnih an ac- A collection of Voyagea and Travela in 

count of his life. By William Hamilton Furopc,beingthe first portion of agcneral 

Reid, 44. 6d. collection of vovag-es und Travels. By 

Tlie Worka, moral and religious, of Sir John Pinkerton.'e vols. 4to. la/. 13*. in 

Matthew flale, knt. lord chief justice of boaida. 

the court of King's Bench. The uhole now Narrative of a Voyage to Surinam ; of a 

first collected and revised. To which arc residence there during 1805. 6, and 7, 

inefixed hia life and Death, by Bishop and the author's return to Europe by way 

Rnrnc t By the iw. T. Thirlvall, M. A. S of Nortii America. By Baron Albert Voi 

vols. 8vo. 185. Sack, Chamberlain to hta Froaalanlifaiea* 

Three Letters, addres.scd to tije Right ty. 4to. XL 7$, 

Han. Jolin Lord Eldon, lord high chancet- The genuine works of William Horgarth; 

lor, on t?ic . tibicrt of his having excluded illustrated witl» biograpical anecdotea, a 

gentlemen who have written for the Pub- chrotmlogical catalogue and commentary. 

, hck Journals, from the English bar. J*. By J. Nichols. F. S. A. and the late G. 

^ , . Stevens, caq. P. II. S. and F. S. A. 2 vols. 

TypographicM Antiquities, or the His- demy 4to. 10/ 10». oron roval paper 2Xf. 

, tonr ot Pnntiiig in En^fland, Sctitlnnd, and Tlie Historv of Greece. By W. Mitford, 

Ireland. Begun by Joseph Auicii, cohtiiiu- Esq. Vols. VIL VIH. 8vo. ISs. 

cd by \\ illium Herbert, and enUrged by Every Man his own Cattle-Doctor; being 

the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, P. S. A# a conciae an4 familiar IJeacription of all 

^*^* Diseases incident to Oxen, Culves, and 

T^ughts on the Sufferings of Christ. Sheep. By F, Plater. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

By the author of the Refuge. 2». Practical and descriptiTe Esaaya on the 
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Economy of Fuel and Man:Cc; ement of ment, fro"i the version of Gallind, care* 

Heat. By 11. Buchanan. 6\o. lUs. 6d. fully revised, and occasionally ■ arrectetl 

The Liberdne Ujiisband. From the from tlie Arabick. To which arc added, 

French of Madame de StaSl UolMein. thirty^fivc ncvir tales, now first transladfcd 

2 vols. 8«. from an Arabick copy of the 1001 Nights, 

The Conquest of Canaan; a Seatonian broug-lii lo Europe by Edward Wortiey.. 

Prize Poem. By (i. Bj-me, Esq, M. A. Mcmtaguc, Esq. Also an Introduction and 

3*. 6(/. Notes, tllustmtivc the Kclig^ion, Man> 

The Book of Job. Translat^rd from tlie ners, Customs, Domestick Habits, Sec. of 

Hebrew, by Miss Smith. With a Preface the MohamBiedans. By Jouatlian Scott» 

and Annotations, by the Bev.F. Raadolph, L. L. D. OiEfotd, late Oriental jProfcsraj^ 

D. D. 8vo.7s. at the Koyal Militaty' and Eatit'InoK 

A new Royal All.is, cnjn'avcd by Mr. Colleges, &c. S..c. 
2feele; intended as a Companion to Big- Mr. T. Wqpdfall, assistant secretary to 

land's View of the World, and tiie nev the Society of Arts, &c. proposes to pub. ^ 

Geographical Grammar by the Itcv. J. Itkh. in two octavo volumes, the whole ofV 

Erans, A. M. 8vo. Plxiin, 9s. coloured, 12s. the vahiublc papers on Ag'ricuHure, which 

An inquiry iiUe the !N*turc, Causes, have been brought before timt society. 
«nd Cure of Hydrothbrax} iUttitrated by An Kssay on the Nature and Cure of 

interesting Cases. By JU Maclean. M.lS. S&rofula, and a Demonstration of its Origin 

8vo. 12ff. from disorders of the Digestive Org-.ins; 

Tlie Festivals and Fasts of the Churcli interspersed with obsei-vutions on the 

of England. Abridged from the Works of general treatment of Childnsn. By Richard 

the excellent and pious Mr. Nelson^ By . Caiwichael, Surg^eon, Dubrm. In'Svo. ^ 
K.Belsun. 8\o fa- Miss L^icy Aikin has in the press^ 

Sketches oi the Countr)-, Character, Epi.stles on the Character and Condition 

futd-Costurae in Portugal and Spain, made of Women, in various Ages, and Nations, 

dnring- the Campaign and on tiie lloute with other Poems. 

ol' the British Army in 180H and 1809 .Mr. B. J I. Smart, Teacher of Elocution, 

Engraved and coloured from the Draw- is engaged on a Grammar of Eu|^iish 

ings of tlie Rev. W. Bradlbrd, A.B. with Pronunciation; compiled on a new Plafi, 

appropriate De scriptions of each Subject. l)ut on pliiin and recognised principliii, 

Folio, 7/. 7t. or, on royal paper, III. which will supply a practical method fbr 

The l*rincc; translated from tiie origi- the removal of a foixiign or provinci^ 

nal Italian, of Niccdo Macliiavelli. To accent, vnlg.iri$m8, impedhnents, aiM 

which is prefixed an Introduction, sliow- otheiclefccts of speed.; and furnish pupils 

incr'lie close Analogy between the Princi- of all ages, particular!} thtise intended fi» + 

pics ot Macluavelli and the Actions of publick situations, with the means of . 

Buonaparte. By J. Scott Byerlcy. 8vo. 9s, quiring that ner\ous and graceful trtStU-^ 

lation, upon which atone a wpmoot de> 

FEOPOSBD BRITISH PtJBWCATlONS. l«v^^*-y <^"V be founded. *' ' 

Speedily will be published, printed m 

Mr. Thomas Hayncs has in tb» press, 4to. by James Ballantyne and Co. Edih- 

New and Intcresfmj^ Discoveries in llorti- burgh, and embellished with a Portrait ofiji 

culture, as an improved system of pro- the Author, engraved by Heath, The LadyS 

pitting fruit-trees, evergreens, and de- of the Lake; a ^*oem, in six cantos, hjf 

euUious ornamental trees and shrubs. Walter Scott, Esq r 
The Rev. William Bowdwen proposes A new edition of the Siege of Acre, a;flp 

pubhshing by SHbscription, in ten volumes poem, by Mrs. Cowley^ is about to'he 

quarto, a Literal Translation of the whole published in its finished stalls, as prepared^ 

of Domesday Book; with the modern by the authoress previous to her last 

names of places, adajUed as far as poasi- illness. 

blc to those in the record. ' William Sotheby, Bsq. has a poem ift 

A new edition of Dr. RussePs Histoiy the press, in quarto, entitled Constanee 

of Modern Europe, continued to the de Castile. li 
1 rent V < f \ rniens by Dr. Coote, will short- Tlie Rev. Jo'^epli Wilson is engaged on 

ly be publislied. • an introduction to Bishop Butler's Analog/ 

To be published in demy and post 9vo. of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to th« 

-with fine engravings after picUires by Constitution and Course of Nature. In a 

Smirke, also in royal 18mo. wiiliouv tlie Series of Letters, addressed toaStttdent 

platesy The Arabian >iighU Enicriaiu- at the Univei'sity. 
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[The following mtcrcsting biography of lord Nelson, is selected from the 
1^ Quarterly Review. Two articles relating to this extraordinary man havo 
already appeared in the Select Reviews, and it was not intended to make 
K lui Liier soiQ^ons from the materials whic^ crowd the British journals 
^ oobihis nilpQt. Bii|.the pfreseiit pnblicfttioii U conveyed in a etyle so 
qnritcd^fm(| Jore^end contains so many interesting particulm of thai 
greateat^lfymval heroes^ that we tliink an i^logy would liave been due 
XtrhvLT readers, if wc had not geinj|||cd tton to participate with us In 
the pleasure oi its perusai.! - Md* Select HevicWf 

ifto^p-apiiical Memoirs of Lord Viscount Nelson, &c. Sec, See; witli Observations^ Cri« 
b tiinl and ISxpfimatory. By John Chamoclty Etq. F» 8. A. Author of tiie BiographUi 
9 «MoaHs, «r d tlie Uuitoiy of Hsriius AtGbi|ee6are»tel(c. 8vo. pp. 409. Appz. 39s, 
j London. .1306, 

^jJDt c Life of Lord Nelson. By Mr. Harrison. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 904. London. 1806. 
. ^ie Life of Lord Visooont H dson, Duko. of 3roiil4 &c. T. O. QhurahaL lUos* 
' . t tratcd by engravings of Hs'iDost striKi)g sndnenorable inpidentt. Boval 4to. pp. 

I, ^ 100. London. 1808. 
: 7^ The Life of Admiral Lord Nelson, K. B.from his Lordship's Manuscripts. By the Rer. 
Btanier Clai-ke, F. R. 8 Librarian to the Prince, and Chaplain to hit Royal HMk- 
ness's Household; and John M'Arthur, Esq. L. L. D. late Secretaiy tO Ad^vil 
' ^^^^ VitcooDt Hood. 2 vols. Imperial 4^0. ^ $5i^, l^ondon. 1809. 

I ^iMPall fit^fi^lssskS) Ihat of tifo Wter has (lOt beeii familiarlf con* 

^biographer niight appear at.&c8t to ^rsant with him wliose memory lio 

IllMKHne easiest Tl^ l^^^s but to relate Undertakes to preserve) he will be 

t tisile simply and faithfully, and if deficient in knowledge, and the por- 

^ihe subject of that tale be one in trait will fail in those finer lines 

I n whose history the present age or which give individual character. If, 

|L the futui 0 c^p. feel aiufrranbual on the other hand, he lias been near* 

' kteveety the nnaf^rA wfl support ly connected with the dead, he wUl 

^ fli style. Phnosophick biography, hardly become an impartial historian, 

ttou^ respiring higher powers, is It is difficult for him not to extenuate 

tfiot, perhaps, of much greater utility '^some things, or to set down others 

P man an unambitious narrative, which, in malice; at least, it is scarcely 

when full and faithful, enables the possible for him to escape suspi* 

thinking reader to extract its philo- cion of having done so. 

sophy for himsel£ But seldom 'does ' Theie is also another cause of 

jroch a specimen occur. Forif the imperfection^ in biography. The wri« 
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ter may have sense enough to avoid ^^ly j^d faithfully related; his^ri- 
that idle exaggeration which even- vatehistory caimotbelaidopeB vStb-.' * 
tually injures the reputiiidiiD it is in- out greater injury to individual feel- 
tended to aggrandize; he maf iin* ings than the publick has any rigjht 
li^^ataml bow his task ought to. be to inflict fpr the gratification of its 
performed, and be disposed to per- curiosity; and of the political trans- 
iovm it with fidelity, and yet circum- actions in which he bore so great a 
stances may exist which compel him part, the views which he entertained, 
to leave it imperfect, and therefore and the projects which he formed^ 
in some degree upfaithfuL ThefeeU there -.are some which could notbt^ . 
ings of the living must never be sa- exposed without great and manifest 
crificcd to the celebrity of tiie dead; imprudence. 

and before the time arrives when We have before us four lives of 

the whole trulh might allowably be this admirable man, who, like our 

told, those pcrs(jns from whom alone own Shakspeare, surpassint^ in his 

■it could be collected, pass away with sphere of action all who have gone 

llieif generation. The life of Thomas before'himircniaiti&liimself^wftfeart 

Day, the author of Sandford an4' never to-be surpassed, and 'probably • * • 

Merton, was w|itteh by one of' Ids never to be equalled* The first is by- 
friends, and the most extraordinary -. Mr. Charnock, author of a Biogra- .«^ 

and cliaractf ri^tick incidents of his phia Navalis, and of a laborious and .• 

life were totally suppressed. Chat- expensive History of Marine Archi- 

terton was i tisane— better proof of tecture. Mr. Charnock had a passion 

this than the coroner's verdict is, for a naval life, and not being per-; . 

that tbete was insanity in his family, iniited to follow it, employed mm- 

His bioi^phers ,were''not informed sefl with, great ardour upon naval 

of tills important fact; and the edi- histcuy; bUtliewas of two eager a 

tors of his collected works forbore temper to execute all the important 

to state it) because the collection works which he undertook. Born to 

was made for tlie benefit of his sur- fair prospects, and endowed with 

viving relations, a sister and niece, talents the most promising, and a 

in both of whom (bptb. are now no disposition to employ them bonourti-' 

more) the disease had manifested bly and usefially for himself and for* 

itself. In these cases the suppres^on ^iety^ his life was cml^^ed and 

was allowable and right; but not un- shortened by imdescrved misfor- 

frcquently the dead have been cm- tunes. Captain Locker, the late lieu- 

balmed, when for tjie insti ucUpn of tenant t^overnour of Greenwich hos- f 

posterity they ought to have been pital, s\iG;gested this undertaking / 

dissected. It is not necessary, tliat even during the life of Nelson, and 
the evil deeds of all men shoxijd be; supfplied him with^ 9^es letters - 

written in brass; but the effrontery and .with? all the mformadon^ >rhich 

of clocking them overt not merely; he possessed. Mr. Charnock liad no , 

by in<liscriiT»inate culoj>;y, but by other sources of private history; and 

praising them for qualities the very for those publick actions " wherewith ^ 

opposite to those by which they were all Etirope rings from side to side,*' 

marked, iji a species of falsehood as he contented himself with copyingj 

severely to be reprobated in literal y the Oazettes and Naval Clirdnicles^ < 

histoiy^ as tlie cnme of bearing &)se Professing jo be only a faithful col* 

witness is in a court of lawi* Xhprc lector and r^>orter oi^ such authfen- ' 

may be no occasion to gibbet such tick intelligence as lay widely scat- 

oficnders; but it is intolerable that tercd, he proposed, if no other pcr- 

they should lie in state. ' ' bon undertook a work upon a larger ^ 

The time is not yet come when scale, to devote to it all the intervals ' 

thjS life of our great Ndsou can bo which " an uncertain state of hcaltl^ 

"v. 
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and many private concerns miylu al- 
low him.** Tliis, iiowcver, was his 
^ast perfomanccj and fpom the man- 
ner in which it is executed, it seems 
to have been hastily compiled for 
tiie sake of obtaining some tempo- 
rary relief in his cmb arras cuts. 

The second in order of time is by 
Mr. Hai l ison. This gentleman's lor- 
mer attempts in literature were of 
no very liigh order. In the present 
instance he asserts that he has been 
« honoured by the kindest commu^^ 
nlcations from some whose Tiear af- 
finity to the immortal Nelson is evi- 
dently more than nominal; as well 
as from other dear and intimate 
friends, professional and private, 
who were united to his lordship by 
the closest ties of a tender recipro- 
cal amity." It seems as if these 
friends of lord Nelson were in search 
of a writer who would undertake to 
justify the only culpable parrs of his 
conduct, and found Harrison a per- 
son fit for theii* pu impose. 

Mr. Chpchilfs is the third. This 
IS a publication of Mr. Bowyer's 
appearing, as he informs us, under 
his majesty's patronage. It is to be 
considered as a vehicle for prints. 
The best of them are not very good 
cither in design or execution, and 
some are absolutely contemptible. 
The book contains one anecdote hot 
to be found in either of the other ac^ 
counts. Lord Nelson sat to Mr. 
Bowyer for his picture, while Miss. 
Andrews modelled his head in wax 
on the other side, upon whicli he 
.<»bserved that he was notu^ed to be 
^ak^ In that manner starboard tmc^ 
larboard at the same tune/ : 

The last and greatest of tliese at- 
tempts w^as long announced as a - 
national work The nation expected, 
and was ealiiled to expect, that 
Jjrhiie cities vi^Twkli cacm other in 
ciitisfcCTa ^gj siSSfgs in marble and ^ 
«^ lytftMPK^'Menhemory of our Nelson, * 
a literary monument would be erect- 
ed v.birli should record his deeds 
for tlic immortal glory of his own 
ry and the admiration of the 



rest of the world. But when Mr. 
blanier Clarke announced himself as 
the authorized biographer, the pub- 
iick were equally grieved and as« 
tonished that such a task should be 
consigned to such hands. This 
gentleman undertook a History of 
the Progress of Maritime Discovery, 
which was to extend to seven ponde- 
rous quartos. The first made its ap- 
pearance in lS03y and was so de« 
cidedly condemned that no second 
has* followed it. Never was the 
severity of modern criticism more 
righteously administered. The au- 
thor believed that a iloman catho- 
lic k king iiad a Jew rabbi for his 
confessor; he believed that the 
works of Adam were in existence; 
he believed in Klssxus; he believed 
in Jacob Bryant; he believed in 
lieutenant Wilford; he believed in 
tlie Puranas, the books of the Budd- 
hists, the PharanghJchani^ari, and 
the Buddha-dharniacharya-ijindliuh; 
he believed that Noah's ark was the 
best model for a ship, and to show 
his learning, he always called that 
ark the divine Thc!)ath. Never had 
ar.y work displayed such a mass of 
niock erudition crude as it had been 
swallowed down, such an accumula- 
tion of irrelevant and worthless mat- 
ter, and such a deficiency of re- 
quisite knowledge. He published 
idso a collection of accounts of ship- 
wrecks, under ihc title of Naiifragia, 
in the first volume of which he in- 
serted a story as fabulous as Philip 
Quarlcj and in the second, when. the 
'^riticks had cbarg^cd hint with this 
absurdity, vihdicated himself by as« 
sening tiiat he knew the story to bh 
false, but had inserted it neverthe- 
less, because the example which it* 
held forth would be as useful as if 
it were true. What merits then, after 
such proofs of incapacity, had Mr. 
Stanier Clarke to pleadfthatthepub" 
lick documents for the Life of Nel- 
son should be delivered into his 
hands? The base system of favouri- 
tism has done injury to England, 
wiUiout extending iiself to literature. 
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Mr Stanier Clarke had not long 
issued his proposals before he dis- 
covered that Dr. M^Arthur had ob- 

. ^ tained possession of a different series 
of documents, and it was soon an- 
, nounccd that a union of both collec- 
tions had been an'angcd. Of Dr. 
M*Arthur the publick knew littje or 
nothing; but as no co-operator could 
injure the performance of his col- 

, league, it was reasonably to be sup- 
posed that any one would improve 
It. Accordingly the work contains 
nothing about Noah*s ark, it does 

^ not even go back to the origin of 
the British navy; quotations are not 

^ dealt out in it by the yard, neither 
are there any fabulous stories intro- 
duced, though they might be as 
-entertaining as if they were true. 
Still as a composition it is grievously 
defective; it is ill proportioned, con- 
fused, unsatisfactory in some of the 
most important parts, and so im- 
perfect that a supplement is hinted 
at, though it is the bulkiest work of 
its kind that has been seen in modem 
times. 

In general, criticks may be said 
to deal out their strictures by dry 
measure. This, however, is so pon- 
' derous a concern, that it may more 
fitly be estimated by avoirdupois 
' weight. We have weighed it in the 
balance, and a score weight kicks 
the beam. This is calculating not 
merely upon an appetite in the pub- 
lick, but upon an obsolute bulimia. 
* Is it to be supposed that they can 
possibly digest one and twenty 
pounds of biography, even when 
Nelson is the subject ? ^ 

** O scrittor di tomi immensi ' 
Sai tu come il sag-gio pensi ? . *• 
Misurare un libro 3uole •* . • 
Dal valor, non dalla mole." ^' 

V • PlONOTTl. 

This has been occasioned by an 
attempt at combining two incom- 
patible objects. The editors l^ad 
obtained an immense mass of do- 
cuments, private and official. Eitlier 
a Life of Nrl<;on should have been 



compiled from them, or thedSai- 
ments themselves should have been 
arranged and printed, as materials'^ 
for history, under the title of the 
Nelson Papers. They have profess- 
ed to form a narrative, but the main • 
part of the book consists of extracts / 
from these papers, so that it is rather ? 
a work of reference than a biographi- • 
cal composition. Hence its enor- 
mous bulk. One volume was pro- ^ 
mised, two have been produced; and 
so ill had the extent of the materials 
been calculated, and their an'ange- . 
ment preconcerted, that the account * 
of the funeral, and even the Will of 
Nelson are omitted. They are " un- 
avoidably postponed," we are told; 
that is, there was no room left for 
them. Yet these things could not 
have amounted to an additional 
ounce, and when the commodity 
exceeds a score that might have ■ * . 
been thrown in as a feather in the- 
scale. 

Something must be said of the • 
manner in which this work is 
adorned. Mr. Stanier Clarke well **' 

• 

understands this branch of art; his "^^ 
edition of Falconer's Shipwreck is 
more appropriately embellished than I 
any book which has been produced 
in the present age of ornamental 
literature. Some of the prints are ; 
fine; the subjects are not, however,*' 
all well chosen. The great naval 
actions must of course be utterly 
uninteresting to any but seamen. . 
For all useful purposes the plans 
which are annexed are better, and 
surely such prints have nothing but ' 

, their utility to recommend them. 
No disrespect is intended towards 
the artist; we are fully convinced of 

• his skill in subjects of this descrip- 
tion. Our objection is not to the in- 
stance, but to the kind. Such re- \" 
presentations affect us infinitely less 
than a narrative of the same events. ' 
Far from heightening the images 
which present themselves to the 
reader's imagination, they diminish" ' 
and deaden them, and produce a 
lat/ios x'inblf from the effect of 
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yfhkh it requires an effort to re- ney with his harpsichord in the 

cover. The only way in which such Thames, appears perfectly reason- 

subjects can be so treated as to im- able and convenient) when compared 

'piess the beholder, in hy taking jtist with this aeeumulation of mcon- 

80 much of the scene^ as is within gruities. Why will pidnters thus 

< the scope of the picturesque, and in wantonly abuse their prerogalivQi 

which human action and human There will come a timet we trusty 

passions may he cxliibited. But when such gross allegories will be 

Vihta whole fleets arc to be shown tk-cnicci us rcpu tenant to true taste, 

^ upon the seas, the scale to which us the anOiropoinorphism of catho- 

*.they must be dimiiiished, brings lick church-picture, is to true re- 

ilorcibly into contrast the greatness li^ion. The invisible world is nut 

of nature and the littleness of our within the artist's pronnce. 

Iireatest works. No art can OTer* Wc have thus previouslf stated 
come iMs 4lEHicu]ty9 and the proad*^ all which it was requisite to oh* 

'est vessel that ever rode the wave, serve upon the book, that dismissing 

and thunflerrd upon its fop, be- all other thoughts, we might enter 

COTnes as mean an object as the ship upon its subject with the feeling 

j<if an eight day clock, keepiiit!: lime which it requires. The best eulo* 

with its motions to the click uf ihc gium of Nelson is the liistory of his 

' peodoluni. , actions; the best history that which 

Two prints might have ' been shall relate them most perspicu« 

.l^smd. That of stepping into the ously. 

jMt, to board the American is one. Horatio Nelson was bom on 
The writers did well to record the Michaelmas day 17589 in the par- 
circumstance, becriuse it had been sonage house of "Biimham Thorpe, 
erroneously stated in other pui>lica- Norfolk. Edmund, liis father, was 
tiuns, so as most undosrrvedly to rector of that parish, his mother 

VaffecL the reputation oi anutiier of- was descended irom the Walpoie 

^cer, and tliis errour they have with family. He was first sent to the High 

^ dv» feeling rectified. But there is School at Norwich^ then, to North 

• ootfamg ertraopdinary in it. Yet this/ Walsham» During the Christmas 
su^cct, trivial as it is, has been holidays of the year 1770, he read in 
selected for the aitist, both in tliis the newspaper that his mother's 
official life, and in Mr. Bo^\ \ cr's brother, captain Maurice Suckling, 
publication. The other is tiie iron- was appointed to the Raisonable of 
tispiece. Its subject is the inunortal- 64 guns. Yountz: as he was, he knew 
ity of Nelson; for the design of tliat eighi ciaidicn were a heavier 

;which we rpfer to the work. p. S7, . burthen than his father's income 
Profusely as Mr. Stanier Clarke has -xould well support, and had 
there strowed the flowers of his expreiised a wish to remove hi* 
rhetorick«4tifjiot all his style ornate part of the weight. . It was the 
which can conceal the absurdities of thought of providing for himself 
the com]x)sition. In the right hand which now actuated him. " Do, 
corner ol the piece is a dolpliin's brother William,** said he, ^ write 
head, and over the dolphin h a iuuid to my father, and tell him I should 
belonging to wc know not what, like to go to sea with uncle Maurice." 
and over the hai^d is |he head of «a Mr. Nelson, who was. then at Bath, 
triton or sea deidl; ant) oyer him is understood the generous nature of 
«JL horse's head, and over the horse the boy's feelings, but did not op- 
are boys and girls, sons and daugh- pose his. resolution. Accordingly he 

"^tcrs of die union, we are told " pre- wrote to his brother-in-law. Captain 

• paring the mournful sable," Sec. &c. Suckling had promised to provide 
The ^lauiou* situation of Dr. Bur- fur one of the cluldrcn in, his o^vn 
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profes:>ioiii but this wai not the one 
which he wotild have chosen, be- 
cause the delicacy of hU consti- 
tution. What,*' said he^ )a his an- 
swer, " has poor Horace done, who 
is *;o Avcak, th.d he, above all the 
rest, sliouhl be sent to i-()u;^h it out 
at sea i But let him come, unci the 
first time we go into acUoii} a can-' 
non ball may knock off his head and 
provide for him at once.*** Yet, Ho- 
race had ah'cacly given such indica- 
tions of a iiobic spii'it, that had the 
uncle known them, he would have 
perceived the boy was clioosing the 
course in which his heart and tem- 
per qualified him to run a glorious 
career. , * 

In the spring of 1771, his father 
sent him to join the ship, then lying 
in the Medway. At the end of the 
journey h<; was put ciown with the 
other passengers, and icit to find 
his way how he could*. After wan- 
dering about in the cold, he was at 
last observed by an officer, who ask« 
ed liim a few quesfions, and happen- 
ing to know his uncle, took him 
home :in(l gave him some refresh- 
ments. When he ^ot uu board, cap- 
tain Suckiiiig had not joined, and 
he paced the deck the remainder 
of the day without being noticed by 
any one. The pain which is felt 
•when Avc arc first transplanted from 
our native soil, when the living 
branch is cut from the parent ti*ee, 
is one of tlie most poignant that we 
have to endure through life. There 
are after-griefs which wound mor^ 
deeply, which leave behind them 
scars never to be effaced, which 
bruise the spirit, and sometimes 
break the heart; but never do we 
feel so poignantly the want of love, 
tiie necessity of being loved, -tlic 
sense of utter desertion, as ^hen we'" 
first leave the haven of home, and 
are, as it were, pushed ofi' upon the 
stream of life. Added to this, the 
sea-boy has to t nd.ure physical hard- 
ships, the privation of every com- 
fort, even of sleep. Nelson had a 
'feeble body aiid an affec^onate, 

■ 



heart, and be remembered through 
life his first days of wretchedness in 
the service. 

The Ralsonable did not remun 
long in commission. Our dispute 
with Spain respecting the Falkland 
Islands being adjusted,she was paid 
off, and captain Suckling was ap- 
pointed to a guard ship in the Med- 
way. This he considered as too in- 
active a life for his nephew, and^, 
therefore sent him in a merchant: 
ship to the West Indies, under a 
Mr. Rathbone, who had formerly 
been master's mate with him in tin- 
Dreadnought. "I came back," says 
Nelson, " a prac^caLse«ixuin,mth ai 
horrour of the royal navy, and with 
a saying then constant with the sea- 
men^ aft the most honour^ forward 
the better man^* So strongly was he 
possessed with this prejudice, that - 
when on his return captain Suckling, 
received him on bpard, it was many ^ 
weeks before he was in the least re* " 
condied to a man of w^r. His uncle> 
who perceived this, and who seems 
also to have rightly appreciated the 
boy's character, held out to him as - 
his reward, that if he attended well 
to navigation, he should go in the , 
cutter and decked long boat, which 
'was- attached to the commanding 
bfficer^s ship; and thup he became ^ 
good pilot from Chatham to th&? 
Tower of London, down the Swin, 
and the North Foreland, and con- ; 
fident of himself among rocks and 
sands> whichlic said, afterwards, was. . 
of great comfort to him. ' ' 

In the ensuing year, anexpediuoii 
of discovery towards tlie north pole 
was sent out under captain Phipps, - 
in consequence of an applicaiion 
from the Royal Society; and though, 
on account of tlie severity of the ser» 
vice, effective men were entefcd ih- 
stead of the usual nnniber of boyS, 
Horatio used all his influence to go 
with captain Lutwidge in the Car^ 
cass as his cockswain. One niglit 
\v]iP!> the ice was all round themi*' 
tiic ) uuiig cockswain, and a shipmate 
of his own standi:^, stole iiro|U . the 
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i,iiip to hunt a bear. It was not long strengthened- his constitution, his 
before theyweretnlssed. A thick foj* countenance at time was florid, 
bad come on, and captain Lutwidgc and he seemed rather stout and^ 
vas exceedingly anxious for their athlctick; but in India he caught one 
. safety. Between three and four in of the malignant diseases of that cli- 
tlie morning the mist cleared off, mate so fatal to European habits; it 
and they were sevA\ at a considcra- totally deprived him for a time of 
ble distunce/m pursuit of their game, the use of his limbs, and nearly 
—The signal was made for tlicir re- brought him to the grave. In con- 
. turn, but Nelson was too ^intent up- sequence of this, he returned to Eu- 
A3n his object . to .obey it. A chasm rope with captain Pigot in the Dol- 
in the ice luckily separated him from phin [1776] in so perilous a state 
the beast; his musket fldshed in the of weakness, that he attributed the 
pan. " Never mind," said he, " do preservation of his life to ih ui ofTi- 
but let me get a blow at this devil cer*s kind attentions. Durintj this 
with the but-end, and we shall have voyage, his mind was heavily de- • 
him." A gun from the ship terrified pressed. He had foi-med acquahit- 
animal, and Nelson was obliged ance with the present dr Charles 
-'to iretum disappointed, and expect-' Pole, sir Thomas Troubridge, and 
'•30$^ a reprinttind. Captain Lutwidgc other distinguished officers, then, 
, s reproved him somewhat sternly, and like himself, be.^inning their career; 
asked him what reason he could have he had left them pursi'ing it in full 
for hunting a bear. " Sir," he rcpli- enjoyment of healtii and hope, and 
eU, pouti^ig his Up, as he was wont was now returning with a body bro- 
to do when agitated, « I Wished to ten down by sickness, and spirits 
get the skin for my-^ther." . . that had sunk with his strength. 
; The situation of the s*hips became'^ Long afterwards when the fame of 
' "BO alarming, that captain Phipps Nelson was known as widely as that 
. thought it necessary to prepare the of En^^l uid itself, he spoke of the 
boats for goinp; away. They were feelings which he at that time en- 
accordingly iioisted out and hauled durcd. "'I felt impressed,** said he, 
over the ice; and Nelson had the « with an idea ihui i should never 
command of a four oared cutter rise in my profession. My mind was 
'With twelve men. This was at his staggered with a view of the diflicttl- 
own solicitation, and he says he prl- ties 1 had to jsurmount, and the little 
ded himself in fancying he could interest 1 possessed. 1 could discover 
navigate her better than any other no means of reaching the object of 
boat in the shij). Soon after his re- my ambition. After a long and gloomy 
turn, lus uncle recommended him reverie, in which I almost wished 
to captain Farmer of tb© S^-Horsc, myself overboard, a sudden glow 
; 30 guns, then going out to India, in of .patriotism was kindled within me, 
Ltb© sqiilMlron under sir Ed ward liind presented my king and country 
Hughes. He was stationed ni the fore- as my patrons. * Well then,' I ex- 
top at watc h and wuteli. The. mas- claimed, * I will be a hero, and cen- 
ter (uo^v euptain Siirt id- () soon per- hding in Providence I will brave 
Geivcdhow desirous Ik wdn to make every danger.'* Krom that hour, as 
iiimsclf acquainted uith the minutest he often declared to captain Hardy, 
part of a seaman's duty, and there- a*radiant orb was suspended before 
^ibre particularly recommended him hi^ mind*s eye, which urged him 
to tfie captain, who ■ accordingly ^onward to renown. No person has 
placed him on the quarter deck, and ever looked to the attainment of any 
% rated him as midshipman. The scr- great and worthy object without ex- 

^ice whici^ .he went thrpugh had., pcriencing ijimilaa* fluctuations. Ncl- 

p » - 
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son spoke of these aspirations of his A plan had been formed by gene- 

youth as if they had in them a cha« rat IJallingy Hbd »pprove4 by the 

racier of divinity, as if govenuneiit at homey Ibr taking 

« Th« %ht which led him on * . fort San Juaiij upon the river of the 

Wuli^tfrom Heaven." same noQiei which flows from lake ^ 

The previous fits nf dejection Nicaragua to the Atlandck. The , 

•were altogether causeless. His pros- force appointed for this expedition, 

pects were fair, and his progress al- amounting to about 500 men, were 

most as rapid as it couid be. When convoyed by Nelson from Jamaica to 

he reached England, he found his the bpitinah mam; and here iiii icr- 

UBcIe comptroller of the navy an^ vices were to have ended. But there 

was imme^tely appointed to aet as was not a man in the w^ole parQr vho 
fourth lieutenant of the Woreesterr Had eiwrbc^n up the river San Jaan; 

64 guns, capt. Mark Robinson, then he therefore manned the Mosquito 

on the point of sailing to Gibraltar, shore craft, and two of the Hinchin- 

His age might have been a sufficient brook*s boats, and resolved to carry 

cause for not intni.stin;; him witli the soldiers up himself. Of ail the 

the charge of a watch, yet the cap- services in which he had been en* 

taiii used to say he felt as easy when gaged, this was tiie most perilous^ 

lie was upon d^ck, as any other offi« It was th^ latter end of the dry se^^ " 

cer in the stup. On the 8th of Apifi son; the nver was I0W9 full of shoals 

) 777, he past Us examination. Capt. and sandy Ikaches, and the ntfb- 
Suckling sat at the head of the tabi^, '^'were often obliged to quit the boats . . 

and when it had ended in a manner and drag them throiigh shallow * 

highly honourable to him, introduced channels, which the Indians went 

him as his nephew. The examining before them to explore. This labour 

captains expressed their surprise and that of forcing their way up the 

that he had not told tliem of this rapids, was chiefly susLained by the 

relationship before. <«Noy'* jwplied sailors; men accustomed at^di timet, 
thecomptroUer, <^ I did not wish the v to rely upoi) ^ their own exertions^ 

younker to be favoured, f felt con* - and at ali titnes sure to do their 

▼inced that 1^ would pass a, good duty. Seven ot ei^it hours during 

examination, and you see 1 have not the day they., were exposed to a 

been disappointed." On the follow- burning sun, rendered more intole- 

ing day, Nelson received his com- rablc by being reflected from dry 

mission as secoiid lieutenant of the shoals of white sand; at nip^ht they 

Lowestoffe frigate, captain William suffered equally from heavy dews. 

Locker, then fitting out for Janwdca. On the ninth of April they arrived 

After a year's active ser^icdi he wa% at a small island called St. dartho- 

removed to the Bristoli ^heBi^-ship ibmew, which commanded the river 

of sir Peter Parker, to whom captain in a rapid and difficult p^ and 

Locker had warmly recommended was defended by a battery mounting ; 

him. The present lord Collingwood nine or ten swivels. Nelson, accord- 

v ho succeeded to the command so ing to his own phrase, best exprcs- 

mafiy years afterwards, ui>un his sive of a seaman*s feelin?^, resolved 

glorious death, succeeded him now to boqrd this out-posL. Putting him- 

m the Lowestbffe, ami agaii\ the self at tlte Heijd of a few aailors^ he 

flag bliip, when on £he 8th of De* leaped upon the beach. Captain. 



months afterwards, he acquired the afterwards they came in sight of the 
last step, being made post into the castle of San Juan, and began to 



cember, the same year, he was made 
commander into the Badger brig, 
at the age of one and twenty. Six 




HinchinbixK>k| 28 guns. 



« » 



besiege it on the ipth. It surrcn- . 
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(kied on the 24ih. Before Uuittime his return, he wus ordered to Que- 
the bad iveather had set m. Sailors, beck. Here he became acciuaiiited 
soldiers, and Indians, sank alike with the well known Mr. Alexander 
under it; the latter from unwonted Davison, whotsaved him from an 
excrtionSi the Europeans from tlie int prudent marriu^^e. >3'elson was 
deadly effects of l-. climate iiHotted, about to cjuit the station, hud taken 
by the distribution of nature, to a leave of his friends, and gone down 
rac * of difft^rcnt colour and com- the river to the phicc wliere !nen of 
plovion. Ali tliat victory procured war usually anciior. Nevevthcicsa, 
nicm was a cessation from tbil. No the next morning, as Mr. Davlsoa 
supplies were found, and the castle ' was walking on the beach, be saw 
itself was worse than a prison. The . him coming back in his boat He 
hovelii which were used as a hospi- could not lie said, leave Quebeck 
tal were surrounded with putrescent without otferinjj liimsclf and his for- 
hides, and when orders were obtain- tunc to die woman whom he loved, 
cd fixjrn the commander in chief to Dvivison told him his utter rni.i, si- 
build one, the sickness had become 'tuuted as he was, must injiiiably 
so generaK that there were no hands &ltow Then let it follow," was 
JlO work at it. The rsuns continued his reply; for I am resolved to do 
with few intervals from Ai.i ii till it." His friend, however, was equal* 
October, when tliey alj. iulunccl the ir ly resolute that he should not; n\d 
baneful conquest. Of 1 BOO who were altci- some dispute, Nelson with no 
sent to diiierent posts upon this ill very good i^race, sulfered himself 
iatcd sciieme, only 380 returned, to be led back to his boat. 
Nelson narrowly escaped. His ad- Shortly after this, he became ac- 
vice had been to ckrrfthe castle by quainted with prince William llen- 
'assault; instead of which eleven days ry^ the present duke of Clarencey 
were spent in the formalities of a t.'uD serving as midshipman in the 
Biegc, He returned to lilucficld a liai-ni. iir under lord Hood. *' I had 
day before its surrend; r, exhausted tlic watch on deck," says his royal 
with fatijjue, and suitVri;i!^- under a hi_Ljhness, "when captuin Ncisoii 
d)acntei7. There lie received an came in his barge along side; who 
appointment to the ''Janu^, of 44 appeared to be the merest boy of a 
guns, vacant by the death of captain captain I ever beheld: and his dress 
Glover, son to the author of Lconi- Was worthy of attention. He had on 
das. This providential pro : n< 'Oil re- a full laced uniform; his lank un- 
moved him from the faud station powdered hair was tied in a stiff 
just in time, and he rc:'ched Jamai- Hessian tail of an extraordinary 
til in such a siate of sickness, that length. The old fashioiied Haps of 
he was carried auhore in his cot. bis waistcoat added to UiC general 
The careful attendance of a good quaintncss of his figure, and produ* 
, old negress, and afterwards of sir . ced an appearance which particular- 
Peter Parker art! ; i 1 idy, saved ly attracted my notice; for I had 
his life; but his health had suffered never seen any thing like it before, 
so severely that he v/as soon com* nor could 1 imagine who he was, 
pelicd to return to En<',land. nor what he came alioiit. There was 

Soon after his recovery, he was a something irresistibly pieasir.i^ in 

appointed to the Albemarle, 28 . his adifh'css and conversation, and an 

guns, and sent to the Noith Seas, enthusiasm when speaking on pro- 

During this voyage, he gahied a' fessional subjects which showed that 

considerable knowledge of the Da- he wui no common being " 

nish const and its soundi:u;s; know- Lord Hood, wlio i^^A been iiiti- 

Ied:_^e wiiich afterwards proved of m'ltely ac^prt'.ii.ted vv',-"i cap'.ain 

«ucii importunoe to his country. On biyjkiing» took the Albemarle with 

Vox.', iw - I, 
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blm to the West Indies, and treated 

Nelson with the most gratifyint^ 
kindness. " He treats me,'* says 
Nelson, <' as if I were his son: 
nor is my situation with prince Wil- 
Uuni less ilaitcriiig. Lord Hood 
•W9S SO kind as to tell liim (indeed 
I cannot make use of expresuons 
strong enough to describe what I 
felt) that if he wished to ask ques- 
tions rehilivc to naval tacticks* I 
could give him as much information 
as any officer in the fteet. He wiii 
be, 1 am certain, ua ornament to our 
service. He b a seaman, which you 
could hardly suppose. £vei<y other 
qualification you may expect from 
him; but he will be a disciplinarian 
and a strong one." It is a proof of 
good judgment and good ieeUng in 
the prince, that he should, at lirst 
sight, have perceived the worth of 
Nelson, and have honoured him 
with every mark of friendship, from 
that time till, it may without dis- 
respect be saidf the friendship of 
Nelson became an hono\ir to him. 

Peace was now concluded, and 
the Albemarle returned to England, 
and was paid off. Nelson took this 
opportunity to pass a few months in 
»ance. He was then appointed to 
the Boreas, 28 guns, gomg to the 
Leeward Islands as a cr\iiser on the 
peace establishment. While the ves- 
sel was at anchor in Nevis Road, a 
French frigate past to leeward close 
along shore. Nelson had received 
information that this frigate was 
sent from Martinico for the purpose 
of making a survey of our West In- 
diaislands. This he was determined 
to prevent. Acc ordingly he followed 
her to St. Eustatia, and being invi- 
ted by the Dutch governour to meet 
the French oihccrs at dinner, he 
took that opportunity of assuring the 
captain^ that, understanding it was 
his intention to honour the British 
possessions with a visit, he had ta- 
ken the earliest opponnnity in his 
power to accompany them in his 
majesty's ship the Boreas, in order 
thai such attention might be paid to 



the officer of his most christian ma- 
jesty, as every Englishman in the 
islands would be proud to show ! 
The French, with equal courtesy, t 
protested against giving him this 
trouble; but Nelson, with the utmost 
politeness, insisted upon paying 
them the compliment, followed 
them close, in spite of all their at- 
tempts to elude his vigilance, and 
never lost sigh.t of them, till finding 
it impossible either to deceive or 
escape him, liicy gave up their in- 
tention in despair, and beat up for 
Martinico. 

The Americans at this time, ta« 
king advantage of the registers of 
the vessels issued while Uiey were 
British subjects, carried on a great 
trade with our West India islands. 
Nelson, knowing that this was iu 
direct violation of Uic navigation 
act, determined to put an end to it. 

If once,'* said he, « the Americans 
are admitted to any kind of inter- 
course with these islands, the> views 
of the loyalists, in settling Nova Sco- 
tia, are entirely done away; and 
when we are again embroiled in a 
Jrreucii war, the Americans will 
first become the carriers of these 
colonies, and then have possession 
of them. The commander in chief 
was disposed to gratify the planters 
by winking at this illicit trade. The 
governour of the Leeward islands, 
sir Thomas Shirley, when Nelson 
addressed him upon tiie subject, 
told bim that old generals were not 
in the habit of taking adidce from 
young gentlemen. Nelson replied;. 
" sir, I am as old as the prime mi- 
nister of England, and think myself 
as capable of commanding one of 
his majesty's ships, as that minister 
is of governing the state.*' Resolved 
to do his duty, he ordered all Ame* 
rican vessels to quit the islands in 
eight and forty hours; declaring, 
that if they refused, or presumed to 
land their cargoes, he would seize 
them. The Americans resisted these 
orders. The planters were, to a man, 
agahist him. The gpvernours aiid 
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sels and cargoes where wholly A- 
mericun property. Upon this Nelson 
seized tl\em. The govcrnour, the 
custom house, and the phmtcn s were 
all ap^ainst hini.The admiral, tlioup;h 
his flag was then in the roadS) stood 
neutral; and subscriptions were rai- 
sed to carry on the causes against 
him. This was not all: the marines 
whom he had sent on board the ves- 
selS) hindered some of the masters 
from going on shore. Instigated by 
an attorney, they declared that they 
had been put in bodily icar while 

the depositions were taking; for that 
a man with a drawn sword stood 
o7er them the whole time. This 
was the sentry at the cabin door; 

but the exaj*geration served their 
purpose. Suits were taken out a- 
gaitisi Nelson, and damages laid to 
the enorraouij amount of 40,000/. At 
the trial he was protected by the 
judge for the day^ The marshal was 
called upon to arrest him, and the 
merchants promised to indemnify 
him for so doin?^. The judp^e, how- 
ever, did his <luty, and threatened 
to send him to prison if he attempt- 
ed to violate the protection of the 
court. The president of Nevis> Mr. 
Herbert^ behaved with singular ge* 
nerosity on this occasion. Though 
no man had suffered more by the 
measures which Nelson thought it 
his duty to pursue, he offered to be- 
come his bail fur 10,000/. if he chose 
to suiier the arrest. His lawyer pro- 
ved an able as well as an honest mans^ 
and, notwithstanding the opinions 
and pleadings of the counsel of the 
different islands, that ships of war 
were not authorized to seize AiTieri- 
can traders without a deputation 
from tlic customs, the law was so 
plain, the case so clear, and Nelson 
maintained his cause so well, that 
the four ships with their cargoes 
were condemned. During this affair 
he sent a memorial to the king in 
consequence of wliich, orders were 
forwarded to deferid him at the ex- 
pense of the crown; and upon the 
representation wiucU iie made lije 



pre^dents of the islands gave him 
no support; and the admiral, afraid 
to act on either side, but wishing 
to oblige the planters, advised him 
to be guided by the wishes of the 
presidents of the council. This there 
was no danger in disobeying; but 
after a while he issued an order re- 
quiring the ofKcers under his com- 
mand not to hinder the Americans 
from having free ingress and egress 
if the govern our rhose to allow them. 
General Shuh v and others sent him 
letters little diiiercnl from orders in 
their style. These persons^" says 
he> «I soon trimmed up and si- 
lenced. Sir Richard Hughes's was 
a more delicate business. I must 
cither disobey my oi-dei s or disobey 
acts of parliament. 1 determined 
upon the former, trusting to the up- 
righuicbs of my intentions, and be- 
liefing that my country would not 
allow me to be ruined by protecting 
her commerce." Accordingly he 
wrote to the admiral, and, in re- 
spectful language, told him he 
should decline obeying his orders 
till h'* hafl an opportunity of seeing 
aiid Lalkiijg to him. Sir Richard's 
first feeling was that of anger, and 
he was about to supersede Nelson; 
but having mentioned the business 
to his captain^ the latter told him, 
he believed all the squadron thought 
he had issued ille^^al orders, and, 
therefore, did not know how far 
they were bound to obey him.— ^ 
Luckily, though the admiral wanted 
vigour of mind to decide upon what 
was rigbt» he was not obstinate in 
wrong; and he afterwards thanked 
Nelson for having ^own him his 
errour. 

At Nevis, the Boreas fovmd four 
American vessels deeply iadcn, with 
the island colours flyuig. They were 
ordered to hoist their proper fiagi 
and leave it in eight and forty hours. 
At first, they denied tlieir country, • 
and refused to obey; btn, upon being 
examined before the judge of the 
admiralty, they confessed that they 
vicrt Americans, and that their yes- 
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same time to the secretai y of stale, 
the register act was fiivmed. The 
trcabiuy, upon this occasion, trans- 
mitted thaiikstodr Richard HugheB^ 
and the officers under him^ for their 
activity and zeal m protecting the 
commerce of Great Britain ! " 1 feel 
much hurt." said Nelson, that af- 
ter the loss of health, and risk of 
fortune, aiiothcr should be thanked 
for what I did, and against his or- 
ders. I either deserved to be sent 
out of the service, or at least to have 
had some little notice taken of what 
I had dor.c. They have thought it 
worthy of jiotice, and yet have ne- 
glected me." 

At Nevis, Nelson became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Nisbct. a widow 
in her eighteenth year, liis corres- 
|>ondence with this lady from the 
dmo it commenced, till after many 
years of a happy marnage, it was 
so strangely broken off, has been 
kindly thout^h re luctantly intrusted 
to Messrs. Clarke and M* Arthur. 
They were married JNIurrh 1 i, 1787; 
prince William Heniy, at iiis own 
desire, giving away the bride. Some 
part of his stay in the West Indies 
was employed in detecting publick 
frauds, and in endeavouring to ob* 
tain publick justice. But the pecu- 
lators were too powciiiil; aiid thry 
succcfled, not only in ini]K>dii!!.^ inqui- 
ry, but in raising* prejudices against 
Nelson at the board of admiralty, 
vhich prevailed for many years. He 
returned to England a few months af- 
ter his marriage. By a cruel negk ct, 
the Boreas was kept from the end of 
June till the end of November at the 
Nore, as a slop and receiving:; ship. 
This uiiworthy treatment, occasion- 
ed probably by the influence of the 
peculators, excited in Nelson the 
strongest indignation. During the 
inrhole four months he seldom or 
never quitted the ship, but was ob- 
served to carry on the duty with 
strict and sullen attention. Whrn 
ord«'rs were received to prepare the 
Boreas for being paid off, he ex-* 
pressed bis joy to the senior officer 



in the Medway: " It will release me 
for ever from an ungrat^'F'^l service, 
as it is my firm and unuiiciablrr de- 
termination 'never again to set my 
foot on board a king's ship. Imme- 
diately after my arrival in town, I 
shall wait on the first lord of the 
admiralty and resign my commis- 
sion." The oiBcer, findinii; it in vain 
to reason with him against this re- 
solution in his present state of feel- 
ing, used his secret interference 
with the first lord of the admiralty 
to save Nelson from taking a step 
so injurious to himself; little fore- 
seeing how deeply tlie welfare and 
honour of England depended upon 
his derision. This friendly rcprc- 
sentaiioii produced a letter iiora 
lord IIowc, intimating a wish to sec 
him on his arriral in town. Pleased 
with his conversation, and perfectly 
convinced by what was then explain- 
ed to him of the propriety of his 
conduct, he desired to present h';;Ti 
to the king on the first levee (lay, 
and the gracious manner in wiiich 
Nelson was received, effectually re- 
moved his resentment. 

The affair of the American cap- 
tair.s was not yet over. Nelson had 
retired to his father's pirsoaagc, 
whn e he amused hims( If vvil!. rural 
occupations and riinil sjiorts. It was 
his L^reat ambition at this time to 
possess a pony. While he was gone 
to purchase one at a neighbouring 
fair, two men enicred the parsonage 
and inquired for him. They tlien 
asked for Mrs. Nelson, and present- 
ed her with a notification on the ' 
part of the American captains, who 
now laid their damages at 20,0U0/. 
On Nelson's return, in high glee, 
with his pony, the paper was pre- 
sented to him. His indignation I'nd 
astonishment may well be imagined. 
"This affront," he exclaimed, "I 
did not deserve, but I will be trilled 
with no longer. I will write imme- 
diately to the treasury, and if go- 
veniuient will not support mc I am 
resolved to leave the countr)*." Ac- 
cordingly he in£armed- the tremvy 
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that if a satisfaclory answer were 
Jiot sent by return oi post, be should 
take refuge in France. Mr. Rose's 
answer was that caption Nelson was 
a very good officer, and need be un« 
der no apprehension; for he would 
assuredly be supported. 

NotwiLhstunding the expenses of 
a ship in time of peace, be was 
anxious to be employed, and repeat- 
edly applied to the admiralty, re- 
questing that he might not be left to 
rust in indolence. <^ 1 must still," he 
says in one of his letters, "biifTet 
the waves in search of — what ? 
Alas 1 that thing called honour is 
now thought of no more. My inte- 
grity cannot, I hope, oe amended; 
but my fortune, God knows, has 
grown worse for the service.-^so 
much for serving my country 1 I 
have invariably laid down and tol- 
lov.cd clnsc a plan of what ought 
to be uppermost in the breast of an 
officer, that it is much better to 
serve au ungrateful country than to 

Sive up his own fiime Posterity will 
0 htm justice.** During the Nootka 
armament he applied for employ- 
menty aiKl his disappointment m 
not succeeding induced him again 
to resolve upon retiring from the 
service; a resolution from v^hich he 
was dissuaded by tlic urgent re- 
monstrances of lord Hood. Hearing 
that the Ruisonable, in which he had 
commenced his career, was to be 
commissioned, he wrote to lord 
Chatham to ask for her. Ilis appli- 
cation was again inefiTcctual, and a 
coolness ensued on his part towards 
lord Hood because tiie latter de- 
clined interesting himself with lord 
Chatham upon this occasion. Lord 
Hood, however, continued his stea- 
dy friend, and the duke of Clarence, 
when alfairs assumed a threatening 
aspect, in 1792, assured him that if 
matters grew serious, he should be 
ernpioyed. lias letter wat» written 
December 6tb, and it is extraordi- 
nary that his royd highness then 
says: I much doubt whether any 
ieet will be equipped^ and still less* 



do I see any chance of a rupture 
bet^reen this country and France." 
Just at this time> Nelson had again 
written to the admiralty, and after 

earnestly requesting a ship, added, 
or if their lordships should be plea- 
sed to appoint me to a cockle boat I 
shall feel grateful." The answer 
wiiich he received was in the ordi- 
nary office terms: « Sir, I have re- 
ceived )rour letter of the 5th instant^ 
expressing your, readiness to serve, 
and I have read the same to my 
lords commissioners of the admiral- 
ty." Nevertheless, by the influence 
of the duke and lord Hood, he was 
appointed January 30th, 1793, to 
the Agamemnon of 64 guns. 

The temper with which Nelson 
engaged in this war is manifested in 
tlie instructions he gave to one of 
his midshipmen. " There are three 
things, young gentleman, which you 
arc const.u'.lly to bear in mind: first, 
you must always implicitly obey or- 
ders, without attemptmg to form 
any opinion of your own respecting 
their propriety: secondly, you must 
consider ever^ man as your enemy 
who speaks ill of your king: and 
thirdly you must hate a Frenchman 
as you do the devil." Joshua Nisbct, 
his son-in-law, went out with him as 
a midshipman. The Agamemnon 
was ordered to the Mediterranean 
under lord Hood^ and there Nelson 
commenced a career first of unex* 
am pled cxertioni and finally of un« 
equalled glory. 

His first exertions were rather of 
a military than naval character. The 
distinguished part which he bore in 
the sieges of Bastia and Calvi is now- 
first detailed in Messrs. Clarke and 
M^\rthur's work, from his journal, 
his oHicial correspondence, and his 
letters to Mrs. Nelson. After St. 
Fiorenzo hud surrendered, lord 
Hood siibinitLed to general Dundus, 
a plan for the reduction of Babtia. 
The general declined cooperating 
D'Aubert, who succeeded to the 
command of the army, coincided in 
Opinion with, his predecessor, «nd 
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4iA hot think it ri^ht to fiimish his 
lordship with a single soldier. He 
obtained only a few artillcr\' mm 
oi-dcring on board that part of 
the troops who having embarked as 
marines, were bom on the ships* 
books as part of their respective 
complements, be^an the siege with 
tl83 soldiers^ artillery men and ma- 
rines, and 250 sailors. ** We are but 
iew" says Nelson, but of the right 
sort, onr general, at St. Fiorcnzo, 
not givinf^ ns one of tlie five regi- 
ments he has there lyin^ idle.'* 

They were landed April 4th, un- 
der lieutenant colonel Villettes, and 
Kelson, who had obtained from the 
army the title of brigadier. The 
sailors dragged the guns up the 
hrio-!its, a work of the greatest diffi- 
culty, and which he said, would 
never have been accomplished by 
any but Bnush seamen. The sol- 
ars behaired with the same spirit: 
<• Their acal/* said he «is, I believe 
almost unexampled. There is not a 
itenbut considers himself as person- 
ally interested in the event, and dc- 
serted by the t;encrid; it has, I am 
persuaded, made ti)t m (jqaal to 
double their numl)er5i.'' This is one 
of many proofs, that to make our 
soldiers equal to our seamen, it is 
only necessary that they slioul 1 be 
equally well commanded. They 
have the same heart and so^il, as 
well as the same llesU and blood. 
Too much may, in(le<-d, he exacted 
from them in a retreat; but with 
their face towards a foe, there is 
nothing whhin the reach of human 
achievement which they cannot per- 
form. The siege continued nearly 
seven weeks. On the \9ih of May. a 
treatv of capit\dalion was be:;iin. 
That same cvenini^ t)ie troops nnde 
their first appearance on the hills, 
and on the following morning gene- 
ral D'Aubert arrived with the whole 
army to take Bastia 1 The event of 
the siege had justified the opiuon of 
the sailors, but they tfiemselves ex- 
cused the j\id|]jnu nt of the geivrrtds 
when they saw their conquest. " i 



am all astpmsbment,** says NelsoD» 
when I reflect on what we have a- 

chievcd; 1000 regulars, 1500 nation- 
al guards, and a large bodv of Cor- 
sican troops laj-ing down their arms 
to 1000 soldiers and marines, and 
200 seamen.'* " I always was of 
opinion, have ever acted up to it, 
and never have had any reason to 
repent it, that one Englishman was 
equal to three Frenchmen. Had this 
been an English town, I am sure it 
would not have been taken," The 
enemy wen; Mipposed to be far in- 
ferioi.r in number when it was re- 
solved to attack the plade, and it 
was not till the whole had been ar- 
ranged ai d publickly determined 
on, that Nelson received certain in- 
formation of thru* great superiority. 
This intelligence he kept secret, 
fearin;^ that the attenipt would be 
abandoned if so iau a pretext were 
aflforded: » My own honour," said 
he to Mrs. Nelson, (Mord Hood's 
honour, and tlie honour of our coun- 
try, must all have been sacrificed 
had I mentioned what I knew. 
Therefore you will believe what 
must have been my feelings during 
the whole siege, when I had often 
proposals made to me to write to 
lord Hood to riuse it" Those very 
persons who had c;n cu him this ad- 
vice, were rewarded for their con- 
duct. Nelson received no rc^vard. 

The siege of Calvi was carried on 
by {general Stuart, an oHiccr who, 
uniortunatcly for his country, never 
had an adequate field allotted him 
for the eminent talents with which 
he was gifted. Nelson had less re- 
sponsibility here than at Bastia, but 
the serviee was not less hard. " We 
v/ill fas^- oui'selves to death,*' said ho 
to lord Hood, ''before any l)hune 
shaii be at our doors. I trust it uiil 
not be forgotten, that twenty five 
pieces of heavy ordnance have been 
dragged to the different batteries, 
and mounted; and all but three 
fou'^lu bv seamen '* More than four 
months he was thus employed on 
shore, till he felt uhnost qualified to 
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^tsalus examinadon as a besieging 

general. The climate proved more 
destructive thaii the war. Nelson 
described himself as the reed among 
the oakb, buwiiig before the storm 
when they were laid low. " All the 
prevailing disorders have attacked 
me) but I have not strength for 
them to fasten upon. One plan I 
pursue, never to employ a doctor. 
Nature does all for me, and Provi- 
dence protects me." His services 
before Cahi ^vcre, by an iiiipiirdon- 
able oniissiou, altogether overlook- 
ed: liis name did not even appear in 
the list of wounded, though he had 
lost an ^e. ^One hundred and ten 
days'* said he, «I have been actu- 
ally engaged at sea and on shore 
against the enemy. Three actions 
agninst shins, two at^ainst Bastia in 
my own ship, four boat ac lions, and 
two villages taken, and twelve sail 
of vessels burnt. I do not know that 
any unc has done more. I have had 
the comfort to be always applauded 
by my commanders in chiefs but 
never to be rewarded; and what is 
more mortifying^ for service in 
which I have been wounded, others 
have been praised, who at the time 
were actually in bed, far from the 
scene of action. Thev have n(>l ('miic 
me justiccy but never mind — I'll 
have a gazette of my own.'* How 
amply was this second sight of glory 
realized!} 

The same prophetick feeling 
breaks out in a letter written after 
admiral Hotham*s action in the Me- 
diterranean. In this action Nelson 
bad born a splendid part. During 
the tirst day, when there was no 
ship of the line within several miles 
to support him» he engaged the Ca 
Irs of 84 guns, which having car- 
ried away her main and fo?e-top 
masts, was taken in tow by a fi igate. 
This ship he engaged for two hours 
and a half, durin?^ which time 110 
of her men were killed and wound- 
ed; and on the following day, came 
up with her a^ain in tow of the Cen- 
seur 74. A partial action ensued, 



till the French judged it more pru- 
dent to abandon these ships, than 

risk the loss of more. 

It was'not long before a colonelcy of 
marines was given him; a thing which 
he had hoped for rather than expect- 
ed. It came in good time, when his 
spirits were conuderably oppressed 
by the feeling that his services were 
not acknowledged as they deserted. 
The Agamemnon now entered upon a 
new line of service, being appomted 
with a small s(iuadron of frigates to 
cooperate witii general Dcvins. He 
began in high spiiits, but the want 
of activity and decision in the Aus- 
trian generals, soon gave him me- 
lancholy forbodings of what was to 
follow. His own exertions were un« 
remitted, but he was crippled for 
want of means. Weak as his force 
was, it was almost reduced to no- 
thing by sir Hyde Parker, after ad- 
miral liotham had struck his flag. 
He left him only one frigate and a 
brig, whereas he had denumdCiA two 
seventy-iburs and eight or ten iri- 
g^tes or sloops, to ensure safety to 
the army. That army received a de« 
feat from which it never recovered. 
The generals, of course, imputed it 
to the want of naval cooperation, as- 
serting, that if their left wmg had 
not been exposed to the hre of the 
French gunboats, it would not have 
happened. The left wing, was, how« 
ever, the only part of the army that 
was not routed, but retreated in a 
body; and in good order. " I pretend 
not to say," says Nelson, " that tlie 
Austrians would not have been beat, 
had not the gun boats harassed 
them, for in my conscience I believe 
tliey would; but I believe the Frencb 
could not have attacked, had we de- 
stroyed all their vessels of war." 
Vado, and every other place in the 
Riviera of Genoa, fell into the ene- 
my's hands; and Buonaparte, who now 
arrived to take the command of the 
French army, began his desti*uctive 
career. 

To fpUow Nelson through his sub- 
sequent services in the Mediterm- 
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nean, till the fate of Italy was decided, 
Avould far exceed the utmost limits of 
a juuiiiul like this. In the whole of 
his conduct he displayed the same 
zeal> the same indemtigable energy^ 
the same intuitive judgment, the 
same decision, which always charac* 
teiizcd liim. While his name was 
hardly known to the Kii{>Hsh pub- 
lick, it was feared and respected 
throuiLjhout Italy. A letter came to 
him directed: "Horatio Nelson, Ge- 
noa." When the writer was asked 
how he could direct it so vaguely, 
he replied: " There is but one Ilora- 
tio Nelson in the world." In the let- 
ter wherein he mentions this to his 
wife, he says: " Had all my urtions 
been Ci;azetted, not one iortni<j;ht 
would have passed during the whole 
war, without a letter^ from me. One 
day or other I will have a long ga- 
zette to myself; I fee! that such an 
opportunity will be given me. I 
caimo^ if I am in the field of glory, 
be kept out of sitj^ht. Wherever there 
is any thing to be done, there Pro- 
vidence is sure to direct my steps." 

These liopes and anticipations 
were soon to be fulfilled. His mind 
had long been irritated and depress- 
ed by the fear that a general action 
would take place before he joined 
the fleet. At length he sailed from 
the Mediterranean with a convov for 
Gibraltar, whence he proceeded to 
the westv\'ai d in search of the admi- 
ral. Off the mouth of the straits, he 
fell in With the Spanish licet, and on 
the 13th February, communicated 
the intelligence to sir John Jervis. 
Nelson> now commodore, was direct- 
ed to sl.ift his broad pendant on 
board the Captain, and before sun- 
act the sifjnal was made to prepare 
*or uetion. At day break the enemy 
v-ere in sii^ht. Tht; British force 
consisted of tv^o ships of 100 gims, 
two of 98, two of 90, eij^ht of 74, 
and one of 64; with four iVii^ates, a 
slcop, and a cutter. The Spaniards 
had one four decker of 1 36, six three 
deckers of 112, two of 84, and ei;^h- 
teen ol 74, with ten frigates aud a 



brig. Their admiral, D. Joseph de 
Cordova, had learnt from uu Amcri- 
can, that the English had only nine 
ships, which was indeed the case 
when he had fallen in with them. 
Upon this uiformation, instead of 
going to Cadiz as had been his in* 
tcntion, he drtc'niii'ed to seek an 
engagement with an enemy so infc- 
riour in numbers; and relyinf», with 
fatal confidence, upon tiic accuracy 
of the American, suffered his ships 
to remain too far dispersed, when 
the morning of the 14th broke, and 
he came in sight. A fog for some 
time concealed their numbers. The 
look out ship f.incying that her first 
signal was disret^.irded, made ano- 
ther, that the English force consist- 
ed oi tui ty sail of the line. This, as 
the captain afterwards said, " he did 
to rouse the admiral." It had the ef* 
feet of perplexing him, and alarm- 
ing the whole fleet. The absurdity 
of this conduct shows what was the 
state of the Spanish na\7"; in fict, 
tlie general incapacity of its officers 
was so well known, that in a Pas- 
quinade, which about this time ap- 
peared at Madrid, wherein tlie dif- 
ferent orders of the state were ad- 
vertised for sale, the g:reater part of 
the naval officers with all their 
equipments were offered as a gi% 
and it was added, that any person 
who would be pleased to take them, 
should receive a handsome gratuity. 

Before the enemv could form a 
regular order of bjttle, sir John Jer- 
vis, by carrying a press of sail, qiama 
up with them, passed through their 
fleet, then tacked, and thus cut off 
nine of tlieir ships from the nudn 
body. Tiicsc ships attempted to form 
on their larboard tack, eitlier with a 
design of passing through the Bri- 
tish line, or to leeward of it, and 
thus rejoining their friends. Oidy 
one of them succeeded* The others 
were so warmly received that they 
took to flight, and did not appear 
again in the action till the close. 
The lul'.nirul was now able to direcf 
his attention to the enemy'a 
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. body* atUl tuperiour in number to 
bis whole fleet He made si^al to 
tack in succession* Nelson, whose 

• station was in the rear of the British 
line, perceived that the Spanish lUet 
was bearing up before the wind 
with an intention of forming their 
line, joining their separated ships, 
or flying. To prevent either of these 
schemes from taking effect) het with- 
out a moment's hesitation^ disobeyed 
the signal, and ordered his ship to 
be wore. This at once brought him 
into action with the Santissima Trini- 
dad, 136, the San Joseph, 112, Sal- 
vador del Mundo, 112, San Nicho- 
las, 80, S. Isidro, 74, another 74, 
and another first rate. Troubridge, 
in the Culloden, nobly supported 
him. The Blenheim then came to 
their assbtance. The Salvador del 
Mnndo and S. Isidro dropped astern, 
and were hred into by the Excel- 
lent, capt. Coiling wood, who made the 
latter siiike; "but ColUii^wood," says 
Nelson, " disdaining the parade of 
taking possesion of beaten enmiet, 
most gallantly pushed up with eveiy 
sail to save his old friend and mess 
mate, who was to appearance inacri* 
tical situation." The Captain was at 
this time actually fired upon by three 
first rates, the S. Nicholas, and a 74 
withm pistol shotof Ikt. The Blen- 
heim was alicad, the Culloden crip- 
pled and astern. Collingwood ranged 
up, passed within ten feet of the S. 
Nicholas^ giving her a most awful 
and tremendous fire; then pushed on 
for the Santissima Trinidad. At this 
time, the Captain having lost her 
foretop mast, not a sail, shroud, or 
rope left, licr wheel siiuL away< and 
incapable of farther service in tlic line 
or in chacO) he directed captain 
Miller to put the helm a starboard, 
and called for the boarders. 

The first man who leaped into the 
enemy's mizen chains was captain 
Berry. He was supported from tlie 
spritsail yard, which locked in the 
S. Nicholas's mi/.en rit^i^inc^. A sol- 
dier of the G9lh broke the upper 
quarter gallery window, and jumped 
Vol. IV. M 



in, Ibllowed by the commodore him* 
self and others as fast as possible. 

The cabin doors were &stened, and 

the Spanish ofBcers fired their pistols 
at them through the window. The 
doors were soon burst. Nelson push- 
ed on, and found Berry in posses- 
sion of the poop, and the Spanish en- 
sign down. The Enfplish were at this 
time in full possession of every part 
of the ship; and a fire of musketry 
opened upon them from the stem 
gallery of the S. Joseph. Nelson 
having placed sentinels at the dif- 
ferent ladders, and ordered captain 
Miller to send more men into his 
prize, gave orders for boarding the 
S. Joseph. It was done in an InsUmtf 
he himself leading the way^ and 
exclaiming, " Westminster-abbey or 
victory 1" It was not long before he 
was on the quarter deck, where the 
Spanish captain ]iresented to him his 
swoixl, and told him the admiral was 
dyini^ of liis wounds below. One 
of Ins sailors came up, and witli au 
Englishman's feeling took him by 
the hand, saying he might not soon 
have such another place to do it in* 
and that he was heartily glad to see 
him thei*e. Nelson veceived only a 
few bruises. 

The Spaniards had still eighteen or 
nineteen ships which had suffered 
liule or no injury, i hat pan oi tiic 
fleet which had been separated from 
the main body in the morning were 
now coming up} and sir John Jervis 
made signal to bring to. The Cap- 
tain was lying a perfect wreck on 
hoard her two prizes, and many of 
the other vessels were wholly un- 
nianai^cable. The Spanish admiral 
meantime, accurdiiiij Lu his othciai 
account, inquired of his captains 
whether it was proper to renew the 
action. Nine of them answered ex- 
plicitly that it was notp^thers repli- 
ed that it was expedient to delay the 
business^ (/tie convcnia retardar lu. 
furicion — two only were for fighting- • 

As soon as the action was discon- 
tinued. Nelson went on bourd the 
admirurs ship, who received him on 
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tlie qwMr decky took lum la his 

arms, and said he could not suffi* 
ciently thank him. In the official let- 
ter of sir John Jervis, no individual 
was named. The admiral had seen 
an instance of the ill consequence 
of sclccduns in the example of lord 
Iiowe» and therefore thought it •d-' 
iFitable to speak to the publick in 
terms of general approbation. His 
private letter to the first lord of the 
admiralty was for the first time made 
publick with hifi consent in Mr. Har- 
rison's woi k. Here it is said, that 
^ commodore Nelson, who was in 
the rear on the starboard tackt took 
the lead on the huiKMurdy and con- 
tributed very much to the fortune 
of the day." It is stated also 
that he boarded the two Spanish 
ships successively; but the fact that 
Nelson wore without orders, and 
thus planned as well as accomplish- 
ed the victory^ is not mentioned. 
Periiaps it was thought proper to 
past #ver tins part of his conduct in 
■ilepcef as a splendid fault; but the 
example is not dangerous. 

Before the action was known in 
England, Nelson had been advanced 
to the rank of rear admiral. The 
order of tlie Bath was now confer- 
red upon 1dm. Among the numerous 
congratulations which he received, 
none can have affected him with 
deeper delight than a letter from his 
venerable father, ** I thank God," 
says this excellent man, " with all 
the fervour of a grateful soul, lor 
the mercies he has most graciously 
bestowed on me in preserving you 
amid the inmiinent perils wiich so 
lately threatened your life at every 
moment. The height of ^^lory to 
which your professional judgment, 
united with a proper degree of bra» 
very guarticd by i^rovidence, has 
raised you, few sons, my dear child) 
attain to, and few fathers live to see. 
Tears of joy have involuntarily tiick- 
Icd down my furrowed cheek. Who 
COL' id stand the force of such gene- 
ral congratulation ? 'I'hc name and 
sc;'\Ives of NcUun liuvc aouiiclcd 



thfoughoiit th* city of Bstl^ Atm 
the common baUad«ainger to the 

publick theatre." 

Sir Horatio, having shifted his flag 
to the Theseus, was now employed 
in the command of tiic inner squad* 
ron at the blockade of Cadiz. During 
this service occurred the most p^ 
rilous action in which he was ever 
engaged. In a skirmish with the 
Spanish gun boats and launches, he 
was attacked by an armed launch 
containing 26 men, under Don Mi- 
guel Tregoyia, commander ot the 
gun boats. Nelson had with him on^* 
ly his ten barge-men, captain Free* 
mantle and his coxswain, John Syk6t» 
an old and faithful follower, who 
twice saved the life of his admiral by 
parn ing^ the blows that were aimed 
at him, and at last actually inter- 
posed his own head to receive tlie 
stroke of a sabre which he cottld 
not by any other means avert. The 
wh<de of the Spaniards were killed 
or wounded> and Neison brought off 
the launch. 

He was less fortunate in an at- 
tempt upon Teneriffe. Earl St. Vin- 
cent having received inteliigence 
that a iiomeward bound Manilla ship 
had reached Santa Cruz, and that its 
treasure was landed there for secu- 
rity, determined upon an expeditien 
against that island. Nelson was des- 
patched on this service, and allow- 
ed to select for it such ships and 
ofBcers as he thought proper. Four 
ships of the line, three fiigates, and 
the Fox cutter, formed tiie squadron. 
His orders were to make a vigor- 
ous attack, but on no account to land 
in person with the forces, unless his 
presence should be absolutely neces- 
sary. The plan %vhich he toimcd was, 
that the boats should laud in the • 
night between the fort on the N. E. 
side of Santa Cruz bay andthetownt 
make themselves masters of it, and 
then send a summons to the go- 
vcrnour. iJy midnight the frigates 
approached within three miles of 
the place; but owing to a siiil ijulc 
o» v.ii.a i.i liic ofiiii^, uiiu a :>liOiig 
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twtttnt against then inahore, thej 
were not able to get within a mile of 
the landing place before daybreak) 

and then the Spaniards discovered 
their intention. Troubrid^c and Bow- 
en, with captain Oidheid of the ma- 
rines, consulted with the admirai 
what was to be done, and it was re* 
Mlved that they should attenqit to 
get possession of tho lieighta above 
the fort. The iiigates accordingly 
landed their men, and Nelson stood 
in with the line of battle ships, mean- 
inja: to batter the fort for the purpose 
of distracting the attention of tiic 
garrison. Contrary currents hin- 
dered him from getting within three 
miles of the shore, and the heights 
were by thtsdme so secured as to be 
judged impracticable. Thoug-h foil- 
ed in his original plan, he still con- 
sidered it necessary for the lionour 
of his king and country not to give 
over the attempt He reembarked 
his meiit got the ahipt on the 34th 
to anchor about two miles north of 
the tawUf and made show as if he 
designed to attack the heights. — 
At six in the evenini^ signal was 
made for the boats to prepare to pro- 
ceed on service as previously or- 
dered. 

When this was done. Kelson ad- 
dressed a letter to his commander 
in chiei^ of which, as being the last 
that was written with his right hand, 
a fac simile is given. After saying 
, that every ihin?^ had hitherto been 
dune which was possible, but with- 
out effect, « This night," he pro* 
ceededf ** I command the whole des- 
tuied to land under the batteries of 
the town, and to morrow my head 
will proba!)ly be crowned either with 
lauTel or cypress. The duke of Cla- 
rence, should I fall in the service of 
my king and couniry, will, 1 am cuu* 
lident, take a lively interest for my 
aoii-in*law on his name being men- 
tioned." Perfectly aware how des- 
perate a service this was likely to 
prove, he called lieiit. Nisbet into 
the -cabiny that he niight assist in 



arranging and burning hie mothotV 
letters. Perceiving tluit the young 

man was armed, he earnestly beg- 
ged him to remain behind. <* Should 
we both fall, Josiah," said he," what 

would become of your poor mother ? 
The care of the Theseus falls to you; 

stay thereforoi and take charge of 
her." Nisbet replied: ^ Sir, the aidp 
must take care of herself^ wiu 
go with you to night if I nmr no 
agam." 

At eleven o'clock, the boats pro- 
ceeded in six divisions toward the 
town, conducted by all lije captains 
except Freemantle and Bowen, who 
attended with Kelson to regulate and 
lead the w^ to the attack. They were 
not discovcored tUl past one o'clock, 
when, being within half gunshot of 
the landing place, Nelson directed 
the boats to cast off fi oni each other, 
give a huzza, and push for the shore. 
But the Spaniards were admirably 
prepared; the alarm bells answered 
their huzza, and a fire of tfalrQr or 
forty piecea of camion» with miift> 
kctry from one end of the town to 
the other, opened upon the invaders. 
— Nothing, however, could check 
their intrepidity. The night was ex- 
ceedingly dark; most of the boats 
missed the Mole^ and went on shore 
through a raging surf which atero 
all to the left of it. The admiralf ^ 

Freemantle, Thompson, Bowen, and 
four or five others, found the Mole. 
It was instantly stormed and carried, i 
though defended by four or five hun- 
dred men; but such a heavy fire of 
musketry and ^rape shot was kept 
up frdh the citadel and the houses 
at the head of the Mole, that they 
could not advance, and nearly all of 
them were killed or woimded. 

Nelson, when in the act of step- 
ping out of tiie boat, received a shot 
through the right elbow, and fell. 
Nisbetf who was close to him, placed 
him at the- bottom of the boat^ 
He then examined the wound, and 
taking some silk handkerchiefs from 
his ueck> bound them above the la* 
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iiefated TeMfels. Hlfl it not been> for single rope thrown tftit the ridfey* 
tl»B presence of mind in his son-in- which he twisted round his left arm/ 
hew J Nelson afterwards declared he Let me alone,** said he, <«I have yet 
must have perished. One of his my legs left, and one arm. Tell the 
bargemen tore his shirt into shreds, stir{5;eon to make haste and n;ct his 
smd made a slinc^ for the wounded instruments; I know I must lose my" 
arm. They then t ollected five other riglit armi so the sooner it's off the 
seamen, and at length succeeded in better.*** The spirit which he dis- 
gettinR the boat afioat; for it had played in jumping up ihe ship's dde 
gmnded with the filling tide. ^U* astonished erery one. 
bet took one of the oars, and ordeVx Freemantle had been severely 
ed the steersman to go close under wounded in the right arm aoon after 
the guns of the battery, that they the admiral; he was fortunate enough 
mij^ht not be exposed to their trc- to find a boat on the beach, and got 
mcndous fire. Hearing his voice, sir instantly to the Seahorse. Thompson 
Huriitio roused himself, and desired was wounded, Bowen kilh d, to the 
to be lifted up that he " might look great regret of Nel&on, as was also 
a little about him/* Kisbet rused lieut. Weatherhead, one of his own 
him up. In a few minutes a general ofl&cersy wb» had fidlowed him from 
sdiriek was heard from the crew of the Agamemnon* and whom he 
^e Foxy whkh had received a shot seems to have greatly anddesenred- 
under water, and gone down. Nine- ly esteemed. Troubridge, meantime, 
ty-seven men simk with her, eighty^- pushed on shore under the batteries, 
three were saved, many by Nelson close to the southward of the citadel, 
himself, whose exertions on thisoc- Capt. Waller, of the Emerald, land- 
casion niateriaiiy increased the pain ed at the banie instant, and two or 
and danger of his wound. The first three other boats. Having collected 
ship wl4ch' the boat could reach hap- a few men, they pushed on to the 
pened to be the SeahorK} but notfi- great square, hoping to find the ad- 
ing could induce him to go on board, miral and the rest of the force. As 
^ though he was assured that the at- the ladders were all lost, they could 
tempt to row to another ship might make no attempt on the citadel; 
be at the risk of his life. I had ra- but they sent a serjeant with two 
ther suffer death, he replied, than of the town's people to summon it. 
alarm Mrs. Freemantle by letting The messenger never returned; and 
her see me in thb state, when I can Troubndge, having wd^ed about an 
give her no tidings whatever of her hour in painful expectation of his 
husband. They pushed on for the friends, marched to join captains 
Tl^eseus. Here he peremptmily re- Hood and Miller, who had effected 
fused al! assistance in gettinc: on their landing to the northwest. Here 
board, so impatient was he that the they endeavoured to procnrc sonic 
boat should return, in hopes that it intelHgencc of tlie adimrai and the 
might save a few more men from rest of the officers, but w ithout sue. 
the F<»x. He 4csired to havp only ^ cess. By daybreak they had collect* 
♦ * ■ 

During the |)eace of Amicus, whcrt Nelson wnfl at Sa\isl|ury, in the midst pf those 
^ popular acclanuitions which t'oUowed hitn every where, he recogiused, amid the hi|z« 
zainp crowd, a man who had assisted at the amputation^ ami attended him aff t i \« ards. 
fie beckoned him up tli^ staif s of the counciUhquse, shoqk handn with him, and made 
hxmjf present in remembrance of his services at the time. The man took from his bo* 
som a piece of lace, which he hud torn from the sleeve of the amp\itatcd ann,'8ayii>9 
he had prc-^trvedaiid won! J, to the lust moment of his life, preserve it, In memorv of his 
old commander, wUupa he should always deem it the honotu: of liis lif^ to have 
served. 
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'ed about 80 marines, 80 pikemen, 
iftd 180 BOiflilaniied mmeD— «11 
that had made good their kuidmg. 
Thef obtained some ammunition 
ffom the pmoners whom they had 
taken, and marched to try what could 
be done at the citadel without lad- 
ders. They found all the streets 
commanded by held pieces; and 
above 8000 Spania^s, with 800 
f^«iich under arms, approaehingr by 
wry avenue. Traabiidge whh griwt 
{ffeaeiiee of mind senteaptain Hood 
vilh a fia^ of truce to the govern- 
our, to sav he would instantly set 
fire to the town, if the Spaniards 
approached one inch nearer. That 
he had no wish to injure the inha- 
bitants; and that he was ready to 
treat upon these terms:^— 4hat the 
troops should reembark with their 
vmS) and take their own boats, if 
they were saved, or be provided with 
such others as mie^ht be necessary; 
they a^^rcemc^ on their part, that the 
^sr[uadrun should not molest the town, 
lior any of liie Canary islands. The 
govemour told capt Hood that the 
English ought to surrender as pri- 
wmers of war. To this he replied^ 
that if the terms were not accepted 
in five minutes ciqpCain Troubridge 
would set the town on fire, and attack 
the Spaniards at the point of the 
bayonet. Satisfied with his success, 
which was indeed sufficiently com- 
plete, and respecting, like a brave 
nail) the gaU^ntry of his enemy, he 
acceded to the proposal. ^ And 
here,*' says Nelson in his joumaly 
** it is right we should notice the no- 
ble and generous conductor D, Juan 
Antonio Gutierra, the Spanish go- 
vernour. The moment the terms 
were agreed to, he directed our 
wounded men to be received into the 
hospitals, and all our people to be 
supplied with the best provisions 
that could be procured; and made it 
known that the ships were at liber- 
ty to send on shore and purchase 
whatever refreshments they were in 

* Of Uiis ikho, Messrs. Clai^kc 



want of during the time they might 
lie off the island." A youth, by nam» 
B. Bonundo Collagont even stript 
himself of his shirt to make bandages 
for one of those Englishmen against 
whom, not an hour before, he had 
been engaged in battle. Nelson wrote 
to thank the govemour for the hu- 
manity which he had displayed; pre- 
sents were interchanged between 
them, and the admiral cwered to take 
charge of his despatches ibrtfae Spa- 
nish courts and thns actually beeam 
the first messenger of his own de» 

feat. 

The loss of the Enj^lish amounted 
to 250. Nelson, in his official des- 
patches, made no mention of liis own 
wound; but in a private letter to 
lord St. Vincent, the firsts which he 
penned with his left handf he shows 
himself to have been deeply affiscted 
by the £ulure of this enterprise, 
have become/' says he, "a burthen 
to my friends, and usL k ssi to my 
country; but by my last letter you 
will perceive my anxiety for the pro- 
motion of my son-in-law, Josiah Nis- 
bet. When I leave jour command^ 
I become dead to the world^I go 
heoce^ and am no more seen. If, 
from poor Bowen's loss, you think 
it proper to oblip^e me, I rest confi- 
dent you will do it. The boy is un- 
der oblif^aiions to me, but he repaid 
me by bringing me from the mole 
of Santa Cruz. I hope you will be 
able to give me a frigate to convey 
the remains of my carcase to Eiig« 
land." 

But honours enough awaite^ him 

in England to rec over his wounded 
spirit. I. ci te I S were instantly ad- 
drcbbccl to Inin by the first lord of 
the adiMualty, and by his steady 
friend, the duke of Clarence, to con- 
gratulate him on bis retam. The 
freedom of the cities of Bristol and 
London was transmitted to him; he 
was invested with the order of the 
bath, and received a pension of 
1000/. a year. Not having bi^en in 

M'^y-lhuF have given a fac ftiouie. 
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Engltnd, sinee he lost his eye, ' he 
went to receiye a year's pay as 

smart money, but could not obtain 
it) because he had not brought a cer- 
tificate from a surgeon that the 
sight was actually destroyed. A lit- 
tle irritated that this formality 
should be insisted upon, the fact be- 
ing sufficiently notorious, he procu- 
ted a certificate at the same time for 
loss of his arm,' saying they 
llftight just as well doubt one as the 
other. This put him in good humour 
with hiinself, and with the clerk 
who had otFendcd him. On his re- 
turn to the office, tlie clerk, finding 
it was the aniiuai pay of a captain 
only, observed, he thought it had 
been more. « Ohy* replied Nelson, 
Mthis is only for an eye; in a fow 
days I shall come for an arm; and 
in a little time longer, God knows, 
most probably for a leg." Accord- 
ingly he soon after went, and with 
perfect good humour exhibited tlie 
certificate of the loss of his arm. 

Early in the ensuing year his flag 
wis hMSted in the Vanguard, and 
he was ordered to rejoin eaii St. 
Vincent. Upon his departure his 
father addressed him with that af- 
fectionate solemnity which marks 
all his letters. I " trust in the 
J^rd," said he, " that he w ill i^ros- 
per your going out and your coming 
in. I earnestly desired once more 
to see you, and that wish has been 
heard. If I should presume to say, 
I hope again to see you, the ques- 
tion would be readily asked, how 
old are vov ? Vale, vale A p;Ioomy 
foreboding, it is said, hung on the 
spirits of lady Nelson at their 
pai ting. This of course can only 
have been a fear of losing him by 
the chance of war. No apprehen* 
sbn of losing his affection could 
possibly have existed; for all his 
letters to this time evince th;\t he 
considered himself happy in his 
marriage; and his private character 
li^d hitherto been as spotless as his 
publick one. One of the }as^ things 



he said to her was tihfit his own an* 
bidon iras satisfied; but he went to 
raise her tp that rank in which he 
had long wished to see her. 

Immediatelv on his rejoininr' carl 
St. Vincent he was despatched to 
the Mediterranean, that he mi^^ht 
ascertain if possible the object of 
the great expedition fitting out at 
Toulon. He sailed with a smsll 
SQuadron from Gibraltar on the 9th 
oi May to watch this formidable ar« 
mament. On the 22d a sudden 
storm in the ptilph of Lyons carried 
away all the topmasts of the Van- 
guard: the foremast went in three 
pieces, and the bow-sprit was 
sprung. Captain (afterwards sir 
Alexander) Ball took the ship in 
tow» to carry her into St. Pietrot^ 
Sar^nia. Nelaon^ apprehensive that 
this attempt might endan|;er both 
vessels, ordered him to cast off; 
but that excellent, officer, with a 
spirit like his commander's, replied 
he was confident he could save the 
Vanguard, and by God's help would 
do it. There had been a previous 
coolness between these great meUf 
but from this time Nelson became 
fully sensible of the extraordinary 
TTierit of captain Ball, and a sincere 
friendship subsisted between them 
during the remainder of their lives. 

I ought nut, ' bays the admiral 
writing to his wife, « I ought not 
to call what has happened to the ' 
Vanguard b^ the cold name of ac- 
cident. I believe, firmly, it was the 
Almighty's goodness to check n»y 
consummate vanity. Fit!;u re to your- 
self, on bunday cvenii)!^ at sun-set, 
a vain man walkiiif^ m his cabin, 
with a squadron uruuiid iiim, who 
looked up to their chief to lead 
them to glory, and in whom Ihctr 
chief placed the firmest reliance,, 
that the proudest ships of equal 
numbers belonging to France would 
have bowed their flags. Figure to 
yourself on Monday morning when 
the sun rose, this proud man, his 
ship dismasted, lub ilcct dispersed) 
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and IttQiself ia sncfa distress tint the 
meanest frigate out of France would 

have been an unwelcome gi\'jst.'* 
Nelson had, indeed, more reason 
to refuse the ' cold name of acci- 
dent" to this icnipcst than he was 
then aware of; for on that very day 
the French fleet sailed from Toulon, 
and must have passed within a few 
leagues of his squadron. Being com- 
pelled to refitf the delay enabled 
him to secure his junction with the 
reenforcement which lord St. Vin- 
cent had now sent to join him under 
commodore Troubridj^e. 

That o£&cer brou^^ht with him no 
instructions to Nelson as to the 
course he was to steer, nor any 
positive account of the enemy's des« 
tinadon. Kvery thing was left to his 
own judgment. The first news was 
that they had surprised Malta. He 
formed u plan for attacking them 
while at anchor at Gozo, but on the 
33d, intelligence reached him that 
thef had left that island on the 1 6th, 
the day after their arrival. It was 
^learthat their destination was east« 
ward, and he thought for Egypt: for 
Egypt, therefore, he made all sail. 
Only three vessels were spoken with 
on the way, two came iruni Alexan- 
dria, and one from the Archipelago, 
ULid neither of these had seen Uic 
French. He reached Alexandria, 
and the enem^ were not there. He 
then shaped his course for the coast 
of Caramania, and steered from 
thence along the southern side of 
Caudia, canning a press of sail 
hoth night and day with a contrary 
wind. Irritated beyond measure that 
they should have eluded Ids vigi- 
lance, the tediousness of the night 
made him impatient, and the officer 
of tfa^ watch was repeatedly called 
Upon to declare the hour, and con- 
vince Nelson, who measured time 
by his own eagerness, that it was 
not yet c-ybreak. It would have 
been my d-li'j^ht," said he, to iiavc 
tried Buonaparte on a wind." It 
would ha%*e been the delight of 



Ettiope too and the blessing of tbe 
world if that fleet bad been over* 

taken with its general on board* 
But of the millions of human bciiif^a 
who would have been preserved by 
that day's victory, there is not one 
to whom such essential benefit 
would have resulted as to Buoiui* 
parte himself. It would have spared 
him his only disgrace, for so to havo 
been defeated would not have been 
ignominious; it would have spared 
him most of his enormities. History 
would have represented him as a 
soidier of fortune whose career had 
been distinguished by a series of 
successes unexampled in modem 
times.- A romantick obscurity would 
have hung over the disgracefhl ex* 
peditioti to Egypt, and he wouM 
have escaped the perpetration of 
those crimes which have incarna- 
dined his boul with a deeper die 
than tliat of the puiple for wliich 
he committed those acts of perhdy, 
midnight murder, usurpation, and 
remorseless tyranny, which liave 
consigned his name to universal 
execration, now and for ever 

BafBed in his pursuit. Nelson re- 
turned to Sicily, took in stores at 
Syracuse, then made for the Morea. 
There, on the 28th July, he learnt 
that the French had been seen about 
four weeks before steering to the S. 
£« from Candia. He immediately 
determined to return, and with eve- 
ry sail set stood again for the coast 
of Egypt. On the lirst of August they 
came in sight of Alexandria, and at 
four in the afternoon captain Hood 
in the Zealous made the signal for 
the French fleet. I'or many prece- 
ding days Nelson had hardly taken 
either sleep or food. He now ordered 
his dinner to be served while prepa- 
rations were making for battle; and 
when his ofTiccrs rose from table and 
went to their scpai atc stations, he 
said to them, " before tiiis time to- 
morrow I shall have gained a peer* 
age or Westminster Abbey." 

Why Duonapaite, having efTectett 
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his landing) should bot have ordered 
the fleet* to return, is a mystery 
.which Iras never yet been explain- 
ed. Thus much is certain, that it was 
detained by hib cummand, though 
>vith bis accustomed fiitoehood} after 
the death of Bnieys^ he accused him 
of having lingered there contrary to 
liis received oi*ders. That admiral, 
not bcini^ abln to enter the port of 
Ak xaTidria, had moored his fleet in 
Abouku" Bay, in a strong and com- 
pact line of battle: the headmost ves- 
sel, according to his awn account, 
being as close as possible to a shoal 
on the N. W. and the rest of the 
Beet forming a kind of curve along 
the line of deep water, so as not to 
he turned by any means in the S. W. 
*• 1 his position,*' said he, " is the 
strongest we could possibly take in 
an open road»" " We are moored in 
Such a manner/' said the commissa- 
ry of the fleet) as to bid defiance to 
a force more than double our own." 
In fact, admiral Barrington, when 
moored in a similar manner in the 
year 1778, off St. Lucia, beat oft'tlie 
Counte d'Estaing in three several 
attacks, though his force scarcely 
e<^uaned by one third that whick as- 
sailed it. Here the advantage of 
numbers both in shipsy guns, and 
men, was in favour of the French. 
They !iad 1 3 ships of the line and 4 
frigates, carrying 1196 guns and 
U230 men. The English had the 
buiue number of siiips ui the line and 
one 50 gun ship, cari7ing 1013 guns 
and 8068 men. 

During the whole cruise it had 
been Nelson's practice, whenever 
circumstances would permit, to have 
his captains on board the Vani^uard, 
and fully explain to them his own 
ideas of the best modes of attack, 
whatever might be the lutuation of 
the enemy. His officers, therefore, 
•were well acquainted ^vith his prin- 
ciples of tacticks; and such was his 
confidence in their abilities that the 
only plan arrunjs^ed in case they 
should fipd the i>encb at anchor, 



was for the ships to form as most 

convenient' for their mutual support, 
and to anchor by the stem. *' First 
gain the victory," he said, " and then 
make the best use of it you can." 
'The plan of doubling on the ene- 
my's ships lord Hood projected 
when he intended to attack the 
French fleet at their anchorage iiu 
Gourjean road. He found it impos- 
sible to make the attempt; but the 
idea was not lost upon Nelson, who 
acknowledged himself indebted for 
it to his old and excellent comman- 
der. Captain Berry, when he comr 
prehendcd the scope of the design, 
exclaimed with transport; If we 
succeed, what will the world say! 
« There is no if in the case," replied 
the admiral; " that wc shall succeed 
is certain; who may live to tell the 
story is a very different question.** 

As the squadron advanced} the 
enemy opened a steady fire from the 
starboard side of theu* vhole line, 
full into the bows of our van ship& 
It >vas received in silence; on board 
of every ship the crews were em- 
ployed aloft in furling sails, and be- 
low in attending the braces, and makr 

ing ready for anchoring:— « imsenk 
ble sight for the French, who with, 
all their advantages, were on that 
element upon which, when the hour 
of trial comes, a Frenchman has no 
hope. Admiral Brueys was a brave 
and able man; yet the indelible cha- 
racter of his country broke out iu 
one of his letters, wherein he deli* 
vered'it as hb private opinion thift 
the English had missed him, ^be- 
cause, not finding themselves supc- 
riour in niirnbcrs, they did not think 
it prudent to try their strength with 
him." The moment was now come 
in which he was to be fatally unde- 
ceived. 

Captain Foley led the fleet in the 
Goliath. He had long thought that if 
the enemy were moored in line ol 
battle in with the land, the best plan 
of attack would be to lead between 
them and tlie shor(^ as tlic French 
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guns on that side were not likely to 
be manned. Intending) therefore, to 
fix himself on the inner bow of the 
Guerrier, he kept as near the edge 
of the bank as the depth of water 
would admit; but liis auchui- hune;, 
and having opened hia fire, he drift- 
ed to the ^second ahip, the Conque* 
ranty before it was clear; then an* 
chored bjr the stem, within her, and 
in ten minntes shot away her inasts. 
Captain Hood, h\ the Zealous, per- 
ceiving this, took the station which 
the Goiiath intended to iiave occu- 
pied, and totally disabled the Guer- 
lier. The Otkih ^ James Sauma- 
T^Mf the third which doubled the 
enemy's van, past to windward of 
the Z<?alous, and opened her lar- 
board guns as long as they bore on 
the Guerrier; then sunk a frigate 
which annoyed her, hauled round 
toward the French line, and anchor- 
ing between the fifth and nxth ships 
from the Guerrier, took her station 
on the larboard bow of the Franklin 
and the quarter of the People Sovc- 
rain, receiving and returning the 
fire of botli. The sun was now near- 
ly down. The Audacious, captain 
Gould, pouring a heavy fire into the 
Quetrler and the Conquerant, . fixed 
herself on the larboard bow of the 
Utter, and when that ship struck, 
passed on to the Peuple Soverain. 
The Theseus, captain Miller, fol- 
lowed, brought down the Gucn ier's 
remaining masts, and tlicn anchored 
inside of the Spartiate, the third in 
the French line. 

While these advanced ships dou- 
bled the French line, the Vanguai'd 
was the first that anchored on the 
outer side of the enemy, withhi Imlf 
pistol shot of the Spartiate. Nelson 
had six colours flyinp; in different 
pai is of his rigging, lest they should 
be shot away. Tliat they should be 
semcfc, no British admiral considers 
as a possibility. He instantly opened 
a tremendous fire, under cover of 
which, the other ships of his division, 
the Minotaur, Bellerophon, Defence, 

Vol. IV. N 



and Majestick, shot ahead of the ad- 
miral. Captain Louis, in the first of 
these, took off the fire of the Aquilon. 
The Bellerophon, captain Darby,past 
ahead, and dropt her stem anchor 
on the starboard bow of the Orient, 
Bruey's own ship, of 120 guns, 
whose diiference of force was above 
seven to three, and the weight 
of whose ball from her lower deck 
alone exceeded that from the whole 
broadside of the Bellerophon. Cap- 
tain Peyton in the Defcnre took liis 
station ahead of the Minotaur, and 
engaged the Franklin, by which ju- 
dicious movement, the British hne 
remained unbroken. The Majesticky 
getting entangled with the main rig- 
ging of one of the French ships 
astern of the Orient, sufVcred dread- 
fully from her fire, till she pwung 
clear, and closely engaging the Ileu- 
reux, on \he starboard bow, received 
also the fire of the Tonnant. The 
other four ships of our fleet having 
been detached previously to the dis- 
covery of the French, were at a con- 
siderable distance. The action be-, 
gan at half after six. 

Troubridge in the Culioden, 
though foremost of the remaining 
ships, was two leagues astern. He 
came on sounding as the others had 
done. It was growing dark, and sud- 
denly after finding eleven fathoms 
water, before the lead could be hove 
again, he was fast aground; nor 
could all his exertions, joined to 
those of the Leander and the Mu- 
tine brigf which came to his assist- 
ance, get him olT in time to enter 
the action. His ship, however, serv- 
ed as a beacon to the Alexander and 
Swiftsurc, which entered the bay 
and took their stations in the dark- 
ness in a manner still spoken of with 
admiration by all who remeniber it. 
Captaih HalloweU, as he was bear- 
ing down in the latter, fell in with 
what seemed to be a strange sail; 
with great judgment, however, he 
ordered his men not to fire: " if she 
was an enemy,*' he said, ^< her disa- 
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bled state would prevent escape; but 
from her sails being loose, and the 
way in which her head was, it was 
probable she ruigbt be an English 
ship." In fact it proved to be tiie 
Bcllcrophon, overpowered by the 
huge Orient. All her masts aiid ca- 
bles were shot awajr, and she was 
driftmg out of the line towards the 
Ice side of the bay. Her station at 
this inipoitant time waaoccupied by 
the Swiftsurc, which opened a steady 
five on the quarter of the Franklin, 
and the bows of the French admiraL 
At the same instant captain Ball 
pui»L under her stern, and anchored 
withm »de c»ii his larboard quarter, 
raking hiiU) and keeping up a severe 
lire of musketry upon his decks. 
The last ship which arrived to com- 
plete the destruction of the enemy 
M as the Lcandcr. 

The two first ships oi ilie French line 
liiid been dismasted ^^•itl^nl a qnarter 
of an hour aitcr the action, and tlie 
others had suffered so severely* that 
victory was already certain. The third) 
fourth, and fifth were taken posses* 
sion of at half past eight. Meantime 
Nelson received a severe wound on 
' the head from a piece of langridj^e 
shot: captain Berry caught him m 
his arms as he was fulUiip;. The 
great effusion of blood occasioned an 
apprehension that the wound was 
mortal. Nelson himself thought so. 
A large portion of the skin of the 
forehead) cut from the bone, had 
fallen over one eye, and the other 
being blind, he was in total darkness. 
He dt Sired the chaplain to deliver 
wh:it he supposed to be his dying 
remembrance to lady Nelson; sent 
for captain Louis to thank him per- 
sonally for the great assistance he 
had rendered to the Vanguard, and 
ever mindful of those who deserved 
to be his friends, appointed captain 
Hardy from the b^ig to the command 
of his own ship. When the surgeon 
had examined the wound, assured 
him there was no immediate danger, 
and deured him to remain quiet, 
Nelson could not rest. Ho called 



for Ms secretary, Mr. Campbell, to 
write the despatches. Campbell had 
himself been wounded, and the blind 
and snfferinr state of the admiral af- 
fected him so that he eould not write. 
The chaplain was then summoned. 
Before he came, the eharacteristtck 
eagerness of Nelson made hhn take 
the pen himself, and he contrived to 
trace some words marking his de- 
vout sense of the success wbichkad, 
then been obtained. He was now 
left alone, when suddenly a cry >yas 
heard on deck that the Orient was 
on fire. In the confusion he found 
his way up, and to the astonishment 
of every one appeared on the quarttsr 
deck, when he immediately gave or- 
ders that boats should be sent to the 
relief of the enemy. 

It was soon after nine that the 
fire on board the Orient broke out., 
Brueys was dead; he had received 
three different wounds, vet wotild 
not leave his post. A fourth cut him 
almost in two. He desired not to be 
canied below, but be left to die 
upon deck. The flames soon mis- 
tered the ship. By the prodigious 
light of this conflagration, the situa- 
tion of the two fleets could now be 
perceived, the colours being clearly 
distinguishable. About ten o'clock 
the Orient blew up. The tremen- 
dous explosion was Ibllawed by a 
silence hot less awiiilf the firing in* ' 
stantaneously ceased on both sides; 
and the first sound was the &U of 
her shattered masts and yards, 
which had been carried to a vast 
height. It is tipon record that a 
battle between two armies was once, 
broken off by an eartiic|uakej such 
a thing would he felt like a miracle: 
hut no incident produced in war by 
human means, has ever equalled the 
sublimity of this colnatantaneoos 
pause and all its circumstances. 

The firing recommenced with the 
ships to leeward of the centre, and 
continued till about three. At dav 
break the two rear siiips of the en- 
emy were the only French ships of 
the line which had their colours fiy* 
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mg. They cut their cables m the Walpole expressed an opimon that 

farenoon and stood out ta sea, and a higher degree of rank ought to 

two frigates with them. The Zeal* be conferred. Mr Pitt replied he 

0U8 pursued; but as there was no thought it needless to enter into that 
other ship in a condition to sTippor t question. Admiral Nelson's ^ fame 
captain H(K)d, he was recalled.— would be coequal with the British 
These cowld not have escaped if name, and it would be remembered 
the Culloden had got into action; that he had obtained the greatest 
and if the frigates which had been naval victory on record^ when no 
appointed to join Uie squadron had man would think of asking whether 
been there, not line of the French he had been created a baron, a vis- 
fleet would have left Aboukir Bagr*' count, or an earl." True, indeed, 
These, however, were all that cs- whatever title had been bestowed, 
caped, nod the victoi^ was the most he who received it would have been 
complete and glorious in tlie annals Nelson still; that name he had cn- 
of naval history. " Victory," said nobled beyond all addiuoii oi uobili- 
Nelson, ^ is not a name strong ty; it was tlie name by which £n> 
Qsongh for siich e scene;'* he there- gland loved him, France feared 
iwe called it a conquest. Of IS sail hioiy and Italy> Egypt, and Turkey 
of the line 9 were taken and 2 burnt; celebrated hinif and by which he 
ef the fonr frigates 1 sunk, another would continue to be kno\vn while 
fetimt. Our loss in killed and wound- the present kint^doms and languaf^es 
cd amounted to 895. 3105 of the of the \voi l(l endure. It depended 
French, including the wounded, upua ilie dc;;rce of rank what should 
were sent on sliore by cartel, and be the fashion of the coronet. That 
S335 perished. it concerned him no otherwise might 
Nelson was now at his height of be conceded to Mr. Pitt apd his col* 
gisiy. Congratulations^ rewards, and leagues. But the degree of rank was 
honours were showered upcMi 1dm the measure of their gratitude, 
by all the states, princes and powers though not of his services. This 
to whom this victory f^ave a respite. Nelson* felt and this he expressed 
The grand seir^iuc^r and his brother with indignation among his friends.^ 
the Czar, the kings of Naples and We have neither room nor incli- 
Sardinia sent him jewels, and letters nation to follow him through the 
acknowledging his unequalled ser- subsequent transactions at Naples, 
vices to the common cause. In En- The in&tuated attachment which he 
gland he was created baron Nelson there suffered himself to form for 
«fthe Nile and of Burnham-Thorpey lad^ Hamilton^ occasioned the only 
with a pension of 2000/. for his own stam upon his publick character, 
life, and those of his two immediate and destroyed his domestick happi- 
succcssoui-s. When tins ^^ as moved ness for ever.f In the autumn ot 
in the house of commons, general 1800 he left the Mediterranean, ^d 

* lionk 6t Vincent ami Duncan had each a pension of IQOOl. from the Irish govern- 
seiit also. In coniequence of tlie Unicm this wai not granted to Nelson, so that no 
fieat naval victnn' dtirint!;* the wur, n-crivcd so small a remuneration as tbiSfthegreatr 
est and most glorious that h,id ever been achieved. 

f That lord Nelson had hitherto been an affiictionate husband, and as happy as he 
was amiable in all his domestick relations, is incontestably proved by the letters to his 
t'lmlK iriseiiecl in tiu- great life. Messrs. Clarke and M*Ailhur have placed this in its 
true ii}^bt,by the evi<lence of these letters, and havings shown their own opinion upon 
this unpleasant subject clearly, and as concisely as pottsiblc;, have, with commendable 
propriety, abstained fi*om all petty details und recnminations of family disputes. Mr. 
Harrison's wtM-k is saitl to have been wriUen in gpreat part under huly Hamilton's im- 
raediate eye. The muunt^r in which he has attempted to serve a bad cause cannot hf^ 
too severely censui ed, snid would justify the Iiurshest epithets xXxal cuuld be bcsluvvcd 
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iMrnttdt* Ettgta§»i|f my of ,yik cknrch, to reqiiM Kelson 

cima and Hamburgh, accompanied would insert his name in the first 

by sir Wm. and lady Hamilton. Two leaf of it. He called him, the Sa- 

very interesting: instances of the en- viour of the Christian world. The 

thusiastick admiration with which old man's hope deceived him; there 

he was regarded, occurred during was no Nelson upon shore, or Eii- 

his stay in the latter city. A wine rope would have been saved. But 

merchant, more than seventy years in his foresight of the hprrours witli 

oCage, requested to apeak wttli him* which all Germny waa thrfatened 

He had sonw Rhmah wue of the by Fnuiice» the pastor Qonld iha^ 

vintage of 1635, which had been in apprehended nothuig move than.haa 

hie own possession more than half a actually taken place, 
centiin,'; he had preserved it for He arrived in England in Novem- 

some txtraordinary occanion^ and her, and in the January following 

one had now arrived, far beyond any received orders to embark again, 

which he could ever have expected. During this interval he separated 

He therefore requested lord Nelson from lady Nelson. Some of liis last 

to accept aix dom pf this locompap words to her were: I call Qod to 

cable wine^ part of which would witness thetts is nothing in you or 

then have the honour to flow with your conduct tl^at I wish otherwise." 

the heart's blood of that immortal But his attachnient to Ifuly Hamil- 

hero, and the reflection wonld make ton was tike infatuation, and its 

him happy during the remainder of baneful influence hung over hun 

his lite. Nelson took the old gentle- during the renuiiiulcr of his life, 

man kindly by the hand, and con- The Addington adoiiuistration was 

sented to receive six bottles. Twelve just formed, and Nelson was a^ 

were sent} and remarking that he to the fialtick under sir Hyde 

hoped yet to ha^e ludf a dozen more fcer^ by earl St. Vincent* now &ait 

greatvktories, he declared he would lord of the admiralty. When tha 

keep the six remaining bottles of fleet sailed, it was aulftciontiy known 

his Hamburgh friend's wine pur- that its destination was against Co- 

posely to drink a bottle alter each, penhagen. Some Danish sailors, 

The other anecdote is not less af- who were un board the Amctzon 

fecting. A German pastor, between frigate, wont to captain Riou, and 

70 and 80 years, of age, travelled for- requested tliut he would get tjasvi 

If smles with the htble of hU parish exchanged into a ship bound on 

upon a venal and unprincipled acriUilBr. This person, who comes publicikly femtafd 

to injure, as far as in him lies, and actualh to insult lady Nelson, drln crs an opinion 
perfectly consisteat with such conduct upon llie transactions in the B^y of Naples.— 
Mr. Stanier Clarke doe^ his best to palliate those transactions, in a narrative which is 
even more confused than the rest ol the book. Tliis Ikus called forth a second vindica* 
tion from captain Footc " Nntliinp*," says this injurod officer, "can he more evident 
than the f:ict, that a solemn capitul ition !jrid beon nirrccr! upon, formally si j:rnc(i by the 
chief commander of the forces oi ihe king' of Naples, by ihc Hussiaa cpnamaiider, and 
by mysdC flU duly tuUiorized to sign any capitulation in the aheeace of superiour 
powers. This was not a treaty of peace subject to ratification; it was not a truce liuble 
to be broken; it was a serious agreement for surrender, upon terms which involved the 
lives and properties of men, who mi^ht have chosen to forfeit those lives and proper- 
ties, had they not retted principally upon the faith of a Biitith officer. Parts of the 
agreement were performed: and actual advanta^ was after waj-ds taken of ttuMe parts 
ottiie rapitulaticmthat had thus been executed, to seize the imhappy men, who, having 
been thus deceived by a sacred pledge, were sacrificed in a cruel and despotick man- 
ner." The facts are certain and undeniable. They cannot be defended{ they cannot be 
excused; they cannot» by any sopbistiy«he palliated. A faithful historian has no altema- 
tive but to rehite them with sorrow and slinme. Mr. Clarke's representations are pcr- 
nfiexedf and his vindication futite; Mr. Uarrison'^ are iniamous. 
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Mi&e 'Other serfieei ^^tiiey M oo 
l^h,*^ they mM, *<to quit the Bri- 
iaA B«vjr» but ihef entreated that 
they might not be led to fight 
agaonst their own country." There 
was not in our whole navy a man 
who had a hifJi-her and more chival- 
rous sense of honour and duty than 
Riou. The teais came inlo his eyes 
while the menweie addressing him; 
be Offered bis boat imtantly, and 
did not return to the Anuum till 
he had pfocmed their exchange. 
This anecdote, which has never be- 
fore been made pnblick, is recorded 
in respect to ihc memory of :is brave 
and honourable a man as ever died 
in battle. 

The batlle oC Copenhagmi re* 

2 cores less detsil tban that of the 
lUe, though it mi^ the taleiiU of 
Nelm> if tfastbe poi8ibie» jttmon 

conspicuous. The Danes were ad- 
mirably prepared for defence. Up- 
wards of a hundred pieces of can- 
Tvm were mounted upon the crown 
batterieii at the entrance of the har- 
bour, and a line of twenty five two 
deckers, frigsfiesy md flosting bsl* 
teneS) was moored across its month. 
A Dane who came on board dmiing 
the ineffectual negotiation that pre- 
ceded hostilities, having occasion to 
express his proposals in ^vriting, 
found the pen blunt, and, hoiduig it 
up, sarcastically said: If your guns 
are not better pointed than ^our 
pens, fDtt tintt'iiisfce little impves* 
sion on Copenhagen.'' He and bis 
covmtiymen relied upon the fortifi- 
cations of the Sound, as their out- 
posts, but the Swedish batteries 
were silent, and the fleet passed 
without damage. The soundini^s 
were made under Nelson's own eyej 
day and night he was in the boat, 
tin his health had nearly sunk un- 
der the unremitting fatigue. The 
action was fought on the 3d of 
.^ril. Nelson had with him twelve 
ships of the line, with all the frigates 
and small craft. The remainder of the 
fleet was with the commander in 
chief} about four miles ofl^. Th^ce 



of bit squadron grounded, and ow- 
ing to the foars of the nutstets and 
pilots the anchors were let go near- 
ly a cable's length from the enemf . 
Had they proceeded they would 
have deepened their water, and the 
victory would have been decided in 
half the time. Of all the engagements 
in which Nelson had bom a parti 
this, be taki, was the most terrible* 
it began at ten m tbe aftonung, and 
at one, victory had not declared it* 
self on ettber side. A shot througb 
the main-mast knocked a few apiai* 
ters about the admiral. " It is warm 
work," he observed, and this day 
may be tlie last to any of us at a 
moment.'* « But mark you," said 
he, shopping short at the gangway, 
would not be elsewnefe for 
tboosands." Just at thia time sl» 
Hyde made signsl for the action to 
cease. It was reported to him, ife 
continued walking the deck, and 
appeared to take no notic e of it. 
The signal lieutensuit meeting him 
at tiie next turn, asked if he should 
repeat it? *»No," replied Nelson, 
« acknowledge it** Fresently he 
called after bim to know if tbe sig- 
naLfbr dose action was slill boiated> 
and being answered in the a^rnm^ > 
tive, said to him, " mind you keep 
it so." He now walked the deck 
moving the stump of his right ana 
in a manner which always denoted 
great agitation. ^« Doctor, you know*" 
^M be to the surgeoot <<wfapt's 
shown on board the commander in 
chief? No. 39 *** He was asked what 
that meant: « Why to leave off 
action;** then shrugging up his 
shoulder as he repeated the words 
— leave uif action 1 " No damn mc 
if I do I You know, Foley," said 
he to the captain, I have only 
one eye; I ^ bare a right to be 
blind sometimes. Damn tbe sig- 
nal I hoist mine for closer battle; 
that is the way I answer such sig- 
nals. Nail mine to the mast !" Ad- 
miral Graves disobeyed that of ihc 
commander in chief in like manner, 
>vhcther lutcationally, or by a fortu- 
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nate mistake, has not been explthi* ciown iMtlerifet pmttimnd to fife 

ed. The squadron of frigates bsaled till the Danish i^enend t IJadhefaii 

off. At the moment the Amazon returned with a flag of tracer when 

showed her stem to the enemy; the action cloaedy after four hours 
Riou was killed— almost his last continuance. His message from the 
words had been an f^xprcssion of re- prince was to inquire what was the- 
t^Tct at Ucinc: obliged to retreat, object of Nelson's note ? Nelson re- 
^ What/* said iie, " will Nelson plied, ** it was humaiuly, he consent- 
think of us V* ' ed that hostilities should cease, and 
About two, great part of the Dap that the woaoded Danes .shoiikl be 
niah line had ceased to fire, some of taken on shore, and he ea Us part 
their lighter ships were adrift, and would take his prisonera out of the 
many had struck. It was, however^ vessels, and burn or carry off his 
difficult to take possession of them, prizes as he thought fit. He prc- 
partly because they were protected sented his humblest duty to the 
by the batteries on Amak Island, prince, saying he should consider 
and partly because an irreij^ular tire this the greatest victory he ever 
was maoe on the Engiisii boats as gained, if it might be the cause of 
they approached, from the Mjm a happy reconcuialiDQ between the 
thiemseiTes, the Danes bemf: cond- two countries.*' 
nually able to recruit tbeir crews Having given this reply, he refer- 
from the shore. This irritated him: red Lmdholm to the commander in 
H3ie>must either," he said, "send chief, and availed himself of the 
on shore and slop these irregular opportmuty to get his ships out of 
procecdiny^, or send in fire ships the intricate channel, from which, 
and burn the prizes." In this part of had hostilities coutimied, they could 
the battle Uie victory was complete, not have di&cngagt d tlicmselvcs, 
but the three ships ahead wene still till the crown battery was destroyed^ 
eiigagcd, and exiraeed to a superiour His proposal . was accepted in. the 
^ovee. Nelson, witii a pi*esence of course .of the eveiung, and a sua* 
mind peciiKar to hiBMelf^ aeixed peBsk>n agreed on for four and 
occasion to secure the advan- twenty hours, during which it was 
ta*^e which he hud already c:ained, resolved that he should land and 
and open a ne^;oHation. He liiere- negotiate in person with the prince, 
fore wrote thus to the crown prince: Accordingly on the morning of the 
« Vice admiral hird Nelson iias di- fourth he landed^ a strong guard 
rections to spare Denmark when protecM him firom the people, 
she' no longer resists. The line *of whose admiration .wenhl not, per- 
defence which covered her shores haps, have else been sufficient to 
]kis stmck to the British flag; but restrain the impulse of rage and 
if the firing is continued on the part vengeance. This battle, so dreads* 
of Denmark, he must be oblii^ed to !y destructive to the Danes, was 
set on tire all the prizes thai he has within sight of the city; the whole 
taken, without having the power of of the succeeding day had been cm- 
saving the brave Danes who have ployed in landing the wounded, and 
defended them." A wafer was there was scarcely a house without 
brought htm for this letter; he or* its cause for mourning. It was no 
dered wax and a candle, saying, «^ it new thing for Nelson to show him- 
was no time to appear informal;" self regardless of danger, and it is 
and he affixed a larger seal than to the honoiir of Denmark that the 
usual. Captain Frederick Thesiger populace suttered themselves to be 
was sent in with it. Dnring Ids ab- restrained. Some difticulty occurred 
aencc the remainder of the enemy's in adjusting the duration of the ar- 
iino cixsiward was silenced. The niistice. lie rec^uircd siitceu week5> 
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gifing like a MMBiaii tbetnie veawn 
Ihit he migbt have time to aa 
agiinst the Russian fieet loid re- 
turn. This not being acceded to, a 
Mint was thrown out by one of the 
Danish commissioners of the re- 
ne\\'al of hostilities. " Renew hosti* 
Uties I** said he to oue of his friends, 
for he understood French enouj^b 
to oonprebeiid what waa aaid^ 
though not to anawer U In the 
aame language^ (^tell ittm we are 
ready at a moment ! ready to bom- 
hard this very ni^ht !" Fourteen 
weeks were at Icngtli agreed to. 
The death of Paul intervened, and 
the northern coufedeiacy was de- 
stroyed. For tills signal service, in 
wfaleh Nelwm appeared not leaa coor* 
ipicuotta as a stateanuuit than aa an 
adniraly he was raised to the rank 
sf Viacoont There was some pru- 
dence, perhaps, in dearnui; ont ho- 
nours to him step by step— had he 
lived long enough, he would have 
ibught his way to a dukedom. 

Wh^ England was alarmed by 
preparatkma at Boulognei which it 
would hare become her to have de> 
spised, Nelson was appointed to a 
squadron on that station. His attack, 
upon the flotilla failed, because the 
divisions did not all arrive in time. 
Thf enemy*s vessels were moored 
fey the buttuTTi to the shore, and to 
each other with chains, and it was 
not possible to retain posaession of 
thoee which struckt because aa soon 
as this waa attempted, the French, 
with a cruelty' peculiar to that peo- 
ple, fired upon them, regardless of 
their own men. The peace of Amiens 
was concluded shoitly afterwards, 
and when it was found equally in- 
compatible with the honour and safe- 
^ of this country to remain at peace 
with Buonaparte, Nelson went out as 
commander in chief to the Mediter- 
ranean. We must pass on to the con- 
cluding scene, the consunimati<MD of 
his labours and his glory. After hav- 
ing watched the fleet for nearly two 
years, ready at imy time to give them 
battle witli uu iidcrio^r force, they 
escaped him, formed a junction with 



tbtt Spaniards, and im fiir the West 
Indies, With ten ships and three fri- 
gates, he pursued eighteen sail of 
the line, and six frigates, with 12,000 

troops aboard. Tlicrc is just a 
Frenchman a piece, he used to say 
to his captains, leaving me for tha 
Spaniards; when I haul down my 
colours, I expect you to do the same, 
but not till then. The mere terrour 
of Ids name compelled them to fljr 
before him. False mtelligence, which 
he, and he alone, suspected to be 
false, misled him, and thov secured 
their return to Eui o})c, wlmhcr they 
fled, without having acconiplishcd 
any oihci pai t of their put pose than 
that of reeoforcing their own islands. 
Ours were preserved from pillage, 
invasion, and, not improbable, con- 
quest, by this pursmts which is in 
all its circumstances unparalleled 
in naval history. 

Having pursued ilicm to Europe 
he delivered over iiis squadron to 
admiral Cornwallis, lest tliey should 
make for Brest to liberate thai ilcet, 
and i^e him between two fires; and 
then he returned to England, mean- 
ing to enjoy a little leisure with his 
iriends He had not been at Merton 
a month, when captain Blackwood, 
on his way to the Admiralty with de- 
spatches, called at five in the morn- 
ing, and found him already drebscd. 
Upon seeing him he exclaimed: 1 
am sure you bring me news of the 
French and Spanish fleets ! I think 
I shall have^ yet to beat them!" — 
It was as he supposed: they had 
liberated the squadron from Ferrol, 
and being now :J4 sail of the line, got 
safely into Cadiz. ^' Depend on it 
Blackwood," he repeatedly Siud, " I 
shaU yet give M V'illeneuvc a dnib- 
bing!" But when Blackwood had 
left him, he wanted resolution to 
declare his wishes to bis sister, and 
endeavoured to drive away the 
thought. He had done enouglr. " Let 
the man trudge it who has lost his 
biuljj^et" sLiitl he. His countenance 
belied hii iips, and as he was pacing 
one of the walks in lib gai'den, which 
he used to call the quarter deckn 
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}mif Hamilton came up ta him and could not possibly be with the fleeti 

told him she saw he was uneasy, for he liimself had seen him only a 

He smiled, and said: ** No, he was few days before in London. Relying 

as happy as possible, he was sur- upon this, ai)d upon tlieir superiority, 

rounded by his family, his iiealth which was in truth sufficiently great, 

was better since hs came home, and though the^ imagined, it greater 

he would not give sixpence to call than itwas, inanunhai^yhoar thsf 

ih» king his uncl^.'* She replied sailed from Cadiz. On the i9th» the 

that she did not believe him; that he signal was made that they were at 

was longing to get at the combined sea. In the afternoon of the next day 

Beet; tliat he considered them as his it was. signified that they seemed 

own property, and would be misera- detemiined to go to the westward} 

ble if any man but himself did the and tliat, said Nelson in his journ^, 

business^ that he must have them as they shall not dO; if it be in the pow- 

the price and reward of his two years er of Nelson and Bronte to prevent 

long watching. His services were as thenu 

willingly accepted as they were He had previously . arranged his 

offered, and lord Barham giving plan of attack. The confidence 

him the list of tlie navy, bade him which he felt in his oflicers, appears 

choose his own officers. He reached strikingly in the manner with 'vhich 

Portsmouth only io days after he he prefaced it; the business cf a 

had left it. Numbers followed him to commander in chief, he said, being 

the shore, and many when they saw to lay his ships dose on hoard the 

him emtnirk knelt down and blest enemy as expedidously as posubki 

him; a proof of publick love, of and to continue them there till the 

which) perhaps, our history aill'ords business was concluded. Knowing 

no other example.' The wind was his object to be that of a close and 

against him, and blew strong, never- decisive action, his admirals and 

th( h ss buch was his impatience to captains would supply any deficiency 

be upuH the scene of action, that he of signals, and acL accordingly. The 

worked down channel, and after a order of saitine waa to be iSe order 

rough passage arrived off Cadiz on of battle, the fleet In two lines of 

his birth day, September 29, on sixteen aklpS) with an advanced 

which very day the French admiral, squadron of^ eight, the £satest sailing 

Villenciive, received orders to put two deckers. The second in com* 

to sea the first opportunity. From mand having the entire direction of 

this time till the 21st of October, his line, was to break through the 

when the battle of Trafal^^ar was enemy, about the tweiftii ship from 

fought. Nelson never came m sight die rean he would lead t^n)ugh 

of landj he feared that if the enemy the centre»andtheadvViced squadron 

knew his force they would not ven- was to cut off three or four ahead 

turc out, notwithstanding their of the centre. They were so to 

superiority. This was the case, proportion this to the strength of the 

Villeneuve had called a council of enemy, that they should always be 

war on hearing that Nelson had <Hie fourth superiour to those whom 

taken the command^ and their de- they cut ofi*. The only diflerence 

termination was not to leave Cadiz from this plan on the diiy of action 

unless they had reason to believe was, that the fleet bore up by signal 

themselves one third stronger than in two columns. The Britidi force 

the British force. Many circum- consisted of twenty seven sail of 

stances tended to deceive them into the line. The enemy's of 33, and 

such an opinion, and an American their superiority was greater in size 

contributed unintentionally to mis- and weight of metal than in nuni- 

leud them, by declaring that Nelsori bersj 4000 troops were on boaid. 
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and the best riflemen who could be 
•elected irere dispersed through the 
fleet. Many of them were Tyrolese. 

It is painful to hear of the Tyrolese 
and the Spaniards shedding their 
blood in the cause of France, and 
then to !*emember the present situa- 
tion of Spain and the Tyrol. The 
plan of defence was as original as 
that of attack. They were formed in 
a doable Ihie, every alternate ship 
being about a cable's length to wind- 
ward of her second ahead and a* 
stem. 

Nelson never went into a battle 
without a full sense of its danger, 
and always items ruther to have pre- 
pared his mind for death, than to 
have banished die thought of it. On 
the morning of the 21st, he wrote a 
prayer in his journal, followed by an 
extraordinary memoir; in which lie 
solemnly bequeathed lady Hamilton 
as a legacy to his king and country. 
He left aijio to the beneficence of 
his country his adopted daughter, 
desiring she would use, in future, his 
name onlv. " These," said he, " are 
the only favours I ask of my king 
and country at this moment, when I 
am going to fight their battle," He 
had put on the coat which he always 
wore in action, and kept for that 
purpose, with a dcj^iee of venera- 
tien. It bore the insignia of ail his 
onrders. » In honour I gained them," 
he saic!, <^ and in honour 1 will die 
with them." When it was certain 
that the enemy could not avoid an 
ent^agement, he became hii^hly ani- 
mated, saying he should not be con- 
tent with less than twenty tif them ! 
captain Blackwood was walking with 
leaia on the poop, and he asked him 
if he did not think there was a signal 
wanting. The captain repI'H-d, he 
** thouglit thr M'lioleoithe flcetseem- 
cd very ci early to understand what 
thev wei e about." He had, however, 
scarcely spoken, before that signal 
Wtts made) which will be remember- 
ed as long as the language and the 
name of England shall endure— 
Nelson's last signal— ENGLAND 

Vq). IV. o 



EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO DO 
HIS DUTY. It was received with a 
shout throughout the fleet; an answer* 
ing acclamation, made sublimejby the 

feeling which it conveyed. « Now,** 
said Nelson, " I can do no more. 
We must trust to the ^rcat dispos- 
er of all events, and tlie justice of 
our cause. I thank God lor this great 
opportunity of doing my duty." Cap- 
tain BUckwood being about to re* 
turn to his ship, took him by the 
hand, saying, he hoped soon to re* 
turn and find him in possession of 
his twenty prizes." He replied: 
" God bless you, Blackwood, I shall 
never see you again." 

It had been represented so strong* 
ly to Nelson, both by captain Black* 
wood, and his own captsdn, Hardy, 
how advantageous it would be to tlie 
fleet for him to keep out of action 
as long as possible, that he consent* 
ed, al length, to let the Temeraire, 
which was then sailing abreast of 
the Victory, be ordered to pass a-i 
heady and the Leviathan also. They 
could not possibly do this if the Vic* 
tory continued to carry all her sail; 
and so far was Nelson from shorten- 
ing sail, that he seemed to take plea- 
sure in baflling the advice to which 
he could not but assent. As usual, 
he hoisted several flags, that they 
might not be shot away. The enemy 
showed no colours till late in tlie ac* 
tion, when they began to feel the 
necessity of having them to strike. 
The Santissima Trinidad, Nelson's 
old acquaintance, as he used to call 
her, was therefore only distinguish- 
ed by her four decks. To the bow of 
this opponent he ordered the Vic* 
tory to be steered. It was not pos- 
sible to break the enemy's line with- 
out running on hoard one of their 
ships Hefijic this could be done, 
and before the Victory fired a shot, 
fifty of her men were killed and 
wounded, and her mizen top mast, 
with all her studding sails and their 
booms on both sides shot away. In 
this state, she ran on board the Re- 
doutable, which, firing her broads 
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sides into the English flag ship, 
iiiStaiiLiy let down her lower deck 
{KHtB for foar of being boarded 
through them. Captain Harvey in 
the Temerairet on board the 
Redoutid)le on the other side: ano- 
ther ship in like manner was on 
board the Temerairc, so lliat these 
four ships, in the heat of battle, form- 
ed as compLict a tier as if they had 
been iiiooied together, their heads 
lying all the same way. The tieu- 
tenants of the Victory Iromediately 
depressed their guns and fired with 
a diminished chaise, leat the shot 
should pass through and injure the 
Temerairc; and because there \vas 
danp:er that the enemy's ship might 
take lire from the ^uns of the lower 
deckt wiiuse muzzics touched her 
side when they were run out* The 
firemen of each gun stood ready with 
a bucket of water, which as soon as 
the gun was discharged he dashed at 
the holes made in her sides by the 
shot. The Victory past astern so as 
to pluy upon the Bucentaure, Viilc- 
iieuvc's ship, and the Santissima 
Trinidad, ^vilh lier iui board guns, 
and upon the Redoutable^ from the 
other side. 

In the prayer which Nelson wrote 
before the action, he prays that hu- 
manity after victory might distin- 
guish the British fleet. Setting an 
example himself, he twice gave or- 
ders to cease firing upon the Re- 
doutable, supposing tiiat siic hud 
, struck, because her great guns were 
silent; and as she carried no flag, 
there was no means of ascertaining 
the fact. From this ship, whose de- 
struction was twice delayed by his 
wish to spare the enemy, he receiv- 
ed his death. A ball fired from her 
TTiizen top, struck' the cpe.ulette on 
his left shoulder. He fell witii his 
face on the deck, « They have done 
for me at lasti Hardy, "said be, <^ my 
back bone is shot through/' Yet not 
for a moment losing his presence, 
of mind, he observed, as they were 
carrjang him down the ladder, that 
the tiller ropes, wliich had been 
fehot away, were not yet replaced, 



and ordered that new ones should be 
rove immediately; and that he might 
not be seen by the crew, he took 
out his handkerchief and covered lus 
foce with it, and the insignia uppa 
his coat. Had he but concealed them 
from the enemy, England perhaps 
would not have received with sorrow 
the tidings of the battle of Trafal- 
gar. Certain by the sensation in his 
buck, and the gush of blood which 
he felt every mmute within his 
breast, that no human aid could avail 
him, after the wound had been pro- 
bed, he ordered the surgeon to re- 
turn to the wounded, and assist 
those to whom his services could 
be useful; fc^r," said he, you can 
do nothing for nic." The pain he 
suffered was so severe, that lie wisli- 
ed himself dead. « Yet," said he, in 
a lower tone, one would like to 
live a little longer too:" doubtless, 
that he might hear the completion 
of the victory which he had seen 
so gloriously begun. Upon in- 
qun ing how many ships had struck, 
and hearing fourteen or fifteen cer- 
tainly, but it was impossible as yet 
to ascertain, « that's well," said he; 
**hnt I bargained for twenty," and 
then he emphatically exclaimed, 
« anchor 1 Hai dy, anchor !" To this 
the captain replied, that he suppos- 
ed admiral Collingwofid would now 
take upon himself the direction of 
affairs. " Not while I live, Hardy," 
cried the dying Nelson, ineffectually 
endeavouring to raise himself from 
the bed; " no, do you anchor. Har- 
dy." He had foreseen the infinite 
importance of this; for by the posi- 
tion ill v. liic h the enemy waited for 
the attack, the shoals of Trafalgar 
and St. Pedro were under their lee; 
and the port of Cadiz, M ith the ex- 
isting wind open to them; aud, on 
this account, he had, before the ac- 
tion, made signal to prepare to an- 
chor. Presently calling Mardy back, 
he said to him in a low tone, don't 
threw me overboard;** and desired 
that he might be buried by his f:tther 
a: t! mothrr, unless it should please 
Uie kmg to order otherwise. JCiss 
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nir, Hardy,*' said he. Hardy knelt 
dftwii and kissed his cheek, and 
Nelson said, "now I am satisfied. 
I have done my duty. Thank (iod ! 
I have dune my duLy:'* these words 
he repeatedly pronounced, and they 
were the last words which he ut* 
tered. 

The death of Nelson was felt in 

Eng-land as something more than a 
public k calamity. Men started at the 
intelligence, and turned pale, as if 
they had ht-ard of the loss of a dear 
friend. An object of our adniiruuon 
and affectioRt of our pride and of 
our hopeSf was suddenly taken from 
us, and it seemed as if we had never 
tin then known how deeply we loved 
and reverenced him. What the 
country lost in its g^rcat naval hero, 
the greatest of our own, and of all 
former times, was scarcely taken in- 
to the account of grief. So perfectly, 
indeed, had he performed his part, 
that the maritime war might from 
that day be considered at an end; 
the fleets of the enemy were not 
• merely defeated, but destroyed; new 
navies must be built, and a new race 
of seamen reared for them, before the 
possibility oftheir invadinc^our shores 
could again be contemplated, it was 
not, tlicrefore, from any selfish re- 
flection upon our own loss that we • 
mourned for him. The g^end sor- 
sow was of a higher character. The 
people of England grieved tliat fu- 
neral ceremonies and publick momi- 
mcnis M'cre all whirli they could now 
bestow upon him whom the king, 
the legislature, and the nation, could 
atike have delighted to honour; 
whom every tongue would have 
blessed; whose presence, in every 
village through which he should 
have passed, would have awakened 
the church bolls; have given school- 
boys a holydav ; have drawn children 
from their sports to gaze upon him, 
and " old men from the chimney 
comer," to look upon Nelson ere 
they died. The victory of Trafalgar 
was mdeed celebrated with the usual 
forms of rejoicing) but they were 
without joy; for such was the glory 



of Nelson and of the British navy, 
in great measure through his ge- 
nius, that they scarcely seemed to 
receive any adciition from this; that 
the most signal victory tiiat ever was 
achieved upon the seas, and the 
destruction of so mat a fleet, hard- 
ly appeared to add to our strength 
or security; for we felt ourselves as 
strong and secure while Nelson was 
living to watch them, as when they 
were destroyed. 

There wtis reason to suppose, 
from the iij)pearances upon opening 
his body, that in the Course of na- 
ture he might have attmned, like 
his lather, to a good old age; yet 
he cannot be said to have fallen pre- 
maturely, whose work ^vas done, nor 
ought he to be lamented who died 
so full of honours, and at the lu i^lit 
of human fame. The most triumph- 
ant death is that of the maj tyr; the 
most awful, that of the martyred 
patriot; the most splendid, that of 
the hero in the hour of victory; and, 
if the chariot and the horses of fire 
had been vouchsafed for Nelson's 
translation, he could scarcely have 
departed in a brighter 1)1 a /.c of glo- 
ry. He has left us, not indeed his 
mantle of inspiration, but a name 
and an example which are at this 
hour inspiring hundreds of the youth 
of England; a name which is our ' 
pride and example, and an example 
which will continue to onr shield 
atn! our strength. Thus it is, that the 
spirits of the great and the wise con- 
tinue to live and to act after them. 

'b<»ji my tSto t^wc xoita y«tj«t %iLKv\fi^ 

Bursting through the gloom, 
With radiant glory fram tho tropiued 
tomb. 

The ftacred tplcndour of their deathless 

name 

Shall grace and guard their coontry's 

martial fame. 
Far Men thall blase the uneztinf^uitbcd 

my, 

A mii^lity beacon, li}^hting g-lory's way ! — 
With living lustre this proud lai^d adorn, 
And shine, and save, through ages yet un- 
bora ! Ulm K^nn TaArAT.OAs. 
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FROM TBB XOIUBVROR RXVIEW. 

« 

Tpivels in America, performed far the Purpose of exploring the Rivers Alleghany, 
Mnnon^hela, Ohio and Mitaisftlppi» and ftacMtaininir the Produce and Coikdttloii of 
tlieir Banks and Yiciiiity. By Thomas Ashe, Esq. S voL London^ 1809. 

The aiittior of this work, we are vices and the virtues that belon?!; to 

told in the ]>reface, has retunicd to their biuiation: and they ^vill con- 

Americui but whether with the view tinue to have thciu until tiiat situa- 

of remahiinff there, or for the pur- tion is altered. Their maimers, for 

pose of adcun^ to the surprising the most part» are those of a scatter- 

discoveries which he has already ed and migratory, but speculating 

made, wc are not informed.' But, people; and there will be no great 

w hatever Mr. Ashe may hereafter amendment, until the population bc- 

pcrforni, it is quite certain, accord- comes more dense, and more settled 

in^ to his editor, that he has ali cady in its habits. When wealth comes 

done enough to place liim ou u level to be more generally Inherited than 

with our most celebrated travellera. acquired, there will be more refine* 

He has produced a book which can* nient^ both in vice and in maimers: 

not fail, we are assured, to itutruct and as the population becomes con* 

the statesman, delight the naturalisti centred^ and the spiiit of adventure 

and ufiforiish the antiquary." It would is deprived of its objects, the sense 

be quite inexcusable in us to pass of honour will improve with the ini- 

over a work of such extraordinary portance of character. Mr. Ashe, 

pretensions, without a particular however, would have us believe, that 

notice. the Americans are universally and 

It was at Pittsburgh that Mr. irreclaimably vitious; and his sweep* 

Ashe entered on the survey of these ing anathemas are scarcely ever sof- ^ 

vast countries which stretch along tened by any favourable exceptions> 

the Ohio and Mississippij but in the although the traveller in America, 

first part of his book, he favours the to use the words of a truly philoso- 

reader with a general view of the phical observer, "passes ihroui^h 

Atlantick states, and a detailed ac- all dcg;rees of civilisation and man- 

count of his journey from Philadel* ners, and sees, in the succession of 

phia to the head of the Ohio. And space, what appears to belong only 

here he begins to discover that un* to the succession of dme."* 
measured hatred of the Americans Mr. Ashe*s journey to Pittsburgh 

which pervades the whole of his is surprisingly fertile in adventures, 

narrative. His account of the Atlan- He, first of all, kills a stupendous 

tick states, indeed, forms the most bear, of whose death wc have a most 

coniprehensive piece of national pathctick account, the said bear 

abuse we ever recollect to have pe- conducting himself most unbecom* 

rused. Their inhabitants, it seems» ingly in artictUa mortia. We are 

are all abominably vitious; but in next entertained with a fine incident ' 

degrees very nicely distinguished; at an obscure inn among the moun- 

the middle states being bad, the tarns, where our traveller falls in 

northern veiy bad, and tiie south- love with an elegant, damsel, who 

ern execrable. performed the ofhces of cook and 

Thut the Americans have great chambermaid, aiid presents her with 

and peculiar iaults, both in their a copy of Thomson's Seasons, a 

manners and their morality we take blank ieaf being previouslv decora* 

to be undeniable. They have the ted with an appropriatCi poetick ef* 

* M. Talleyrand's Observations ou An^'rica. 
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fusion. On the nic^ht after this in- 
teresting renconter, Mr. Ashe, who 
had travelled in a state of profound 
reverie, wab overtaken by darkness 
on the top of a tnountain, and there 
obliged, in order to avoid greater 
dangers^ to take poet for the night. 
The marvels which he beheld from 
his lofty station, will be beat de- 
scribed in hia own laagui^e. 

"The moon shone, but capriciously: 
lor, though some places were adorned 
with her brlglitest Dcams, and exhibited 
various fimtustick forms and colours, 
others were uuaiTcctcd by her light, and 
svfirily sisintained an unvaried gloom— 
a 'darkness visible*— conveying terrour 
and dismay. Such apprehensions were 
esining fast on mv imagination, till an ob- 
ject (HinexpressiUe suoliniity gave a dif* 
Kreit direction to my thoughts, and seized 
the entire possession of my mind The 
heavenly vault appeared to be uU on hre, 
Bot nhifaiting the stream or character of 
the aurara4M)reali8, but an immensity 
vivid and clear; thi'ough which tlie stars, 
detached from the firmament, traversed 
Sneccentrickdvections, followed by trains 
of light of dhrersified magnitude and 
brightness. Many meteors rose majesti- 
cstily out of the horizon; and. having gra- 
dually attained an elevation of thirty de. 
pees, attddenly burst, and descended to 
the earth in a showt r of brilliant sparks, 
or ^littermn;- gems. This splendid pheno- 
menon was succeeded by a multitude of 
dMwteff etars and balls, and columns of 
fire; which, after assuming a variety of 
forms, vanished in slight flashes of Ught- 
aing, and letl the sky in its usual appear* 
sBce sand serenity. Nature stood cliecked/' 
8w. Vol. I. 

From this motmtaiti scene, Mr. 
Ashe deciuccs this most natural 
conclusion — that no one should 
dare to compose a history of nature 
without pasting such a night on 
luch a mountain." 

The letters from Pittsburgh (for 
the narrative is thrown into tlie epis- 
tolary form) amidst a threat (ieal of 
similar rant, conttiin some details 
regarding that thriving place and 
its ncig]%ourhood, which are well 
wortfi notice. Situated on the spot 
where the Alleghany and Mononga- 
heia unite to fonii the Ohio, Pitts« 



burt^h is admirnbly adapted to the 
purjioses ot commerce. These two 
rivers connect it with an immense 
extent of country; and tlieir banks, 
interspersed with farms, villages, 
and towns, proclaim an increasing 
and industrious population. It con- 
tains above two thousand inhabitantsy 
the most opulent of whom are Irish; 
and this, savs our author, " has hin- 
(1( l ed the vitious propensities of the 
giiaane American character from 
establishing here the horrid domi" 
nion which they have assumed over 
the Atiantick states," The manufac- 
tures are various and flourishing, 
particularly that of glass; and ship- 
building is practised to a considerar 
ble extent. In October 1806, there 
were several vessels of 350 tons on 
the stocks Tlirout^h Pittsburgh is 
carried on an extensive trade be- 
tween the distant ports of Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans. Here are 
storekeepers who exchange the pro- 
duce of the surrounding countries, 
of which they make two coUectiona 
annually, for t^oods brought across 
the mountains from Philadelphia. 
These they convey by the Ohio and 
Mississippi to Kentucky and New 
Orleans: and with tlie proceeds in 
dollars, or bills of exchange on Phi- 
ladelphia, their agents sail to that 
place tq make new purchases, and 
traverse again the wide circle of 
their exchant^es, a circle which 
embraces a space of not less than 
5650 miles. 

This immense sphere of activity, 
too, is the creation of yesterday. 
Even Mr. Ashe, disposed as he is 
to decry eveiy thing American, is 
obliged to admit, that she displap, 
in the wonders of her growing m- 
dustry, a picture at ottcc strikinp^ 
and exhilaratini;. It is impossible to 
contemplate such a scene without 
exulting in the triumphs of industiy. 
This peaceful power is here subdu- 
ing regions of growinp^ forests, 
which conquering armies would 
fear to enter; and extending, with 
silent rapidity, the limits of civUi- 
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zed existence. Wc cannot help 
wibliiug tha.L our counlrymeu> in 
general, were a little more alive to 
Sie feelings which we conceive 
such a spectacle is calculutcd to 
excite; and that they could be 
hron'i^lit to syinpathize a little more 
ill ih- progress ot a kindred people, 
dcbliiied to carry our language, our 
arts, and our iutercsts too, over re- 
gions TDOi^ vast than ever acknow- 
ledged the sway of the Cesars of 
Rome. But the bitter feelings of the 
colonial war still rankle in too many 
bosoms on both sides of the Atlan- 
tick. The utter inipossibiliiy of any 
national gain in a contest with A- 
meiica, and the pernicious animosi- 
ties which such a contest is sure to 
engender, are altogether overlooked 
\yy a certain class of poliucians. It 
is enough Ibr them, that we shall 
drive her ships from the seas, and 
blockade thcni in hrv ports; and that 
the great naval iiower of Britain 
may be employed to scatter the 
paltry flotillas of America; to palsy 
the industry of our best customers 
in the new world; and to bum a few 
towns still more defenceless and un- 
oflfcndini^ than Copenhagen ! We do 
not mean to say, that tliis temper has 
not been met, and even perhaps pro- 
voked, by a con csponding temper 

in Amenca; but, where the interest 
of two countries calls so loudly for 
their conciliation, it is impossible 
that they sliould quarrel without 
gross faults upon both sides. 

Brilliant as Mr. Ashe is ui descrip- 
tion, this does not lujul'jr him from 
aiming at glory as a political philo- 
sopher; and, accordingly, we are fa- 
voured with a long discourse upon 
emigration, in which he insists 
largely on the inevitable disasters 
that must iiltcnd such a step on the 
part of (. very British subject. His 
mode of reasoning on this pohit is 
Sufiiciei.tU ciiaractcribtick. He takes, 
111 the first place, a single instance 
of fidlure as sufUcient to prove that 
all must fail. In the next place, he 
carefully selects his instance from 



the only description of persons who 
have no sort of temptation to emi- 
grate» and whO| it is universally ad* 
mitted, must suffer extremely by 

such a proceeding. Upon these prin- 
ciples he looks round till he finds a 
j^rfir/rnian farmer from the ro\n\tyof 
Sussex, who, being a little democrat- 
ical in his politicks, had sold his 
property, and sailed for xVmerica, to 
become a great (armer and states- 
man. The result was quite natural. 
This restless person very soon found 
out " that the high price of labour 
renders it impossible for a gentle- 
man farmer to make any thing of 
land there;'* and that political con- 
sequence depended in America, as 
well as in other countries, a good 
deal upon property. It is needless to 
say, that tliis example has no appli- 
cation at all to the ambitious meclia- 
nicks of Enq^land, or the dislodged 
small farmers of the iiigldands. 

Mr. Ashe also descants, at great 
length, upon the intellectual capa- 
cities and literature of the Ameri- 
cans; and indulges himself in one of 
the moU presumptuous philippicks 
we ever recollect to have perused. 
Now, though we are certainly of 
opinion, that the second rate pam- 
phleteers of that country write in- 
comparably better than Mr. Ashe, it 
is no doubt true, diat America can 
produce nothing to bring her Intel* 
lectual efforts into a ny sort of com- 
parison with that of Europe. Liberty 
and competition have as yet done 
nothing to stimulate literary genius 
in these republican states. They have 
never passed the limits of humble 
mediocrity, either in thought or ex- 
pression. Noah Webster, we are 
afraid, still occupies the first pl^<^^ 
in criticism; Timothy Dwight, and 
Joel Barlow in poetry; and Mr. Jus- 
tice Marshall in history. And as to 
the physical sciences, wc shall mere- 
ly observe, that a little elementary 
treaUse of botany appeared in 1803; 
and that this paltry contribution to 
natural history is chronicled, by t'^' 
latest American historian^ among tiit: 
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remarkable occurrencGs since the 
revolution I" In ahortf federal Ame- 
rica has done nothing, either to ex- 
tend, diversify, or embellish the 
sphere of human knowledge — 
Though uU she has written were 
oblitci atcd from the records of learn- 
iiigi tbere would fif we except the 
works of Franklin; be no poddve 
diminution, either of the useful or 
the agreeable. The destruction of 
her Avhole literature would not occa- 
sion so much regret as wc feel for 
the loss of a few leaves from an £m- 
cient classick. 

Bttty notwithstanding all this, we 
really cannot agree with Mr. Ashe 
in thinking the Americans absolute- 
ly incapable, or degenerate; and are 
rather inclined to think, that when 
their neighbourhood thickens, and 
their opulence ceases to dL |und oii 
cxertiua, tiicy will show something 
of the same talents to which it is a 
part of our du^ to do justice annong 
ourselves. And we are the more in- 
clined to adopt this favoui^able opi- 
nion, from considerin<^, that her his- 
tory has already furnished occasions 
for the display of talents of a hit^h 
order; and tliat, in die ordmary bu- 
siness of government) she displays 
no mean share of ability and elo- 
quence. In opposition to all this, to 
be sure, wc have the positive asser- 
tion of Mr. Ashe, who will not allow 
that she has at any time attained me- 
diocrity, cither in statesmanship or 
war. 

" I cannor lu nfi ir," says he, ** with the 
nnQie of coainiundcrs, tlie men who over- 
whelmed a handful of British, and, after 
several yeai s comhai, obtained an unpix)- 
iitable victory. In like manner" [and the 
simile is really incon; parable] ** I have 
knongm ^ shou of herrings run down a 
whale on the coast of Cornwall; but it did 
not^Uow that 1 was to attribute this nc- 
cidAt to tiie individual proxvesa ot any 
fliieh contemptible animals, or to the ab- 
sence of strenj^h iUHi capaeUy in Uie 
wbftle." J. 137. 

This eloquent person next takes ^a 
siinrey of the le^slature; and, after 
ptfsuHng ns that <^ he asserts nothing 



urithout positive proob,*' delivers 
himself as follows: 

*• There arc in America no real politi- 
cians The speeches you sec in papers arc 
made by hith and Scotch joumalitta, who 
attend the congress and senate, merely to 
take tlie spirit of their proeeedings, and 
clothe it with a langiiag-e interesting' to 
read. Attending the debates of congvesa, 
on a day when a subject of consequence 
was to be discussed, I left the house full 
of contempt of its eloquence, and the pau- 
city of talent employed for the support or 
condt'p-vct'rrn of the question. Notwith- 
standing: tiiis, I read in nextmoniing^s g'a- 
;sette, * that a debate took place in the 
houae last nig-ht, of the most interesting 
nature, and was ag-italed by all the talcn'. 
in the country.' And here followed certain 
eloquent orations, a sentence of which never 
passed in the house.*' 1. 140- 

Now, without presuming to deny 
that the Americans are still very far 
from perfection in oratory, we really 
cannot hring ourselves to doubt that 
they are actually the authors of the 
harangues yhich are imputed to 
diem in the publick prints. The 
mind of the country shines in every' 
line of them; their fabrick and orna- 
ments are decisively transatlantick; 
and we could just as readily b«Ueve, 
that the orations of Sheridan are 
written hy a Philadelphia man^ as 
that the speeches of Mr. Randolph, 
for example, are the work of a. 
Scotch reporter. 

T laving thus despatched tl\e senate, 
Ml'. Ashe takes a view of the bar, 
wluch he finds in a very kum ntable 
state: for " a Mr. Euniiet and a Mr. 
Livingstone enjoy repute." With 
regard to physick, though two of its 
professors, Drs. Rush and Wilson, 
« have written themselves m^oinfai- 
libilittj" still the country " is shame- 
fully destitute of al>le practitioners." 
As to the church, there is a Mr. 
Smith who enjoys a h\i!;h character 
as a clerical orator; and, indeed, he 
preaches very good sermons; but-^ 
they happen to be Dr. Blair's, « deli- 
vered in a strain of dull monotony.** 

Having indulged himself for a 
long time in these disquisiUons, our 
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traveller at length enters upon a de- perfoims the journey J^TOO miles] in 

sciiption of the Ohio, preparatory to fifteen days. Small inns, affording 

the narradve of his voyage. The bacoD} Indian bread) and whiskef) 

length of this fine river, from Pitts- are to be found at convenient ifii* 

burgh to its confluence with the tances along this route; and ^< let 

Mississippi, is eleven hundred miles, those,** says our author, « who dc- 

It rises greatly in spring and au- spise this bill of fare, remember, 

tunin, when it is navigable by larg;e that seven years aj^^o this road was 

vcbscib; but, when it subsides, can called the ivildf:rnr.ss ; and travellers 

aduLit only of ilut-boiioined boats, had to encamp, and liiid their own 

The space of twenty days is reckon- provisions, and with great difficulty 

ed a good spring voyage to the Mis- secure their horses from panthers 

sissippi; but» in summer, when the and wolves.'* What strildng frets 

waters are low, from sist to ten from a writer who endeavours, in 

weeks are required to perform it. other places, to make us believe 

Very little use is made of t!u- oar. that this very country is devoted, by 

The boat, which is of a square iorm, the vices of its people and its cli- 

and guided by a huge oar at the mate, to barbarism and progressive 

stern, is conimitled to the stream; degeneracy. 

and all tliat is necessary is, to keep He gives a pretty favourable ac» 

clear of the numerous islands, which count of the inhabitants of Marietta» 

greatly add to its beauty) whUe they a town situated at the junction of 

cmbaiTass its navigation. the Great Muskingum with the 

W.c meet with nothing rcmarka- Ohio. Here, as well as at Pittsburgh, 

ble in the voyage, till Mr. Ashe reach- are bnili s]ri'>s of considerable bur- 

€s Wheeling, a town about ninety den; and the people, besides being 

miles below Pittsburgh, on the Vir- industrious and enterprising, are 

ginia side of the river. This is a cou- well educated, and moral; having 

sidcrable commeixial station, and schools and churches supported by 

thriving marvelously, notwithstand* fixed contributions. StiU, however, 

ing the nefarious character of its Mr. Ashe cannot refrain from what 

inhabiiaius. On coming here, it is he thinks wit, at their expense>' 
very desirable to ascertain who have Yesterday I wu tpenking rtther 

eartt^ and who want them; as a con- harshly to a man who had not fidfilled an 



siderable part of the Hiuk- population atrreement with me to caulk mv boat, 




, '^tf A _i 1 Jiour? I njade mtre ot this opportunity 

places of America. Quarrels are goon to the baker in purguit of wine bi»- 

frequent: and, when two persons euit. On seeing tlie bread, I began to con- 

light, it is generally "according to ment on the price and quality, and mi^hl 

the nile of rough and tumble; a kind buvc hetiayed some little dissatisfaction 

of combat in which it is luuful for and incivility, had not a Uiird person en- 

the cumbatiuits to peel the skull, ^T^'^Tk n» nLI 

, I want a loai ot bread ! My nert call was 

tear out the eyes, or snu.olh away ^ hntcher, whose dirty looking meat 

the nose I" Our autiior gives a long made me nej^lectful of my late experience, 
account of a battle of this kind, be- * and I raved without any consideration of 

tween a Virginian and Keutuckyan; decorum, till brought to a sense of rtis- 

but we must refer to the book itself ^""^"^1 hv a ncjTro who, taking- me u.side, 

u e Ji ^ ^ \i t ^ ' verv kniulv warned me that the butcher 

such of our readers as delight in wai;vW/e, and would fine folks for cur., 

wild sports. The great western road j,,^ and swearing !" I. p. 29r. 
firom Philadelphia to Lexington, in 

Kentucky, j)asses throne;!! this low k; The banks of the Great Muskin- 

and there is a mail-coach, which gum opened to our traveller a scene 
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of various and interesting oc- 
cupj^tioDs; for, not to mention his 
peculations on the habits oi wild 
jturkeys, and his terrible contest with 
aliuge rattlesnake^ it was here his 
lDn|;ing eyes were first g^eted with 
% vi^w of those Indian remains^ 
"those venerable relicks of once po- 
lished, but now degraded nations," 
upon which he has descanted through 
so many pages of mawkish enthu- 
siasm and inept speculation. It is to 
lus discourses upon tumuli and bar- 
rows and mud ea^n/ia, that his sage 
editor alludes^ when he boastii of 
'te ^ aatonishment'* which liis book 
Tfomt occasion to the antiquary. The 
truth is, that these antiquities, as 
they are called, have been described 
before by far more sober and com- 
petent observers. We shall not, 
^terefore, disturb our readers with 
my^ of hb tedious and frothy de- 
'icripdbn% fer less with his manifold 
absurdities in regard to their ori- 
gm. SufEce it to say» that he ascribes 
them to some remote period, when 
the ancestors of the present savages 
were powerful and polished; an opi- 
nion which we should not deem 
worthy of notice, had it not the pre- 
limis sanction of Dr. Benjamin Bar* 
toiif wliose writings contam the best 
descriptions of these curious ves- 
tiges. But, notwithstanding this 
more respectable authority, we can- 
not hesitate, for a moment, to reject, 
as altogether visionary, tlie idea of a 
civilisation which records itself in 
BO language or tradition; in no mo- 
At of higher art than a mud 
and in no instrament more 
:t than a hatchet of stone. It 
is a rule i|i philosophy, not to admit 
unknown causes, when the pheno- 
mena may be accounted for by those 
which are known. Now, Dr. Barton 
• himself tells us, that some of the 
Indian nations had intercourse with 
ttlMc^caas. Whj> therefore, might 
ifftf^nfiit derive fram them' those 

' * History of British America, Vol. I. p. 54, &g 

^ ' i^^^^^ ^® CUmate and Soil of America. 

Vol. m r 




rings and articles of pottery, upon 
which he builds so much ? With 
regard to the mud encampments, 
again, we know fronx Oldmixon^* 
and other writers, that the savagek 
on the Atlantick coast erected 
works of that description when we 
first invaded them^and thus, all that 
remains to be accounted for is tho 
greater magnitude of those beyond 
the Alleghany mountains; as to 
which it is quite enough to say, 
that it is now perfectly known that 
the tribes in that region were for^ 
meriy much more numerous than 
they are at present. M. Volney»t 
after a careful inspection of these 
boasted monuments, gives it as his 
decided opinion, that they are ex- 
actly similar to those mentioned by 
Oldinixon; and certainly we ought 
to adopt his opinion, in preference 
to one which does so mudi violence 
to analogy, to reason* and to history. 

On arriving at the Scioto, Mr. 
Ashe made an excursion to Chilico- 
the, the capital of the Ohio state, 
and which is situated about sixty 
miles up that river. The place, he 
says, is so unhealthy, that the go- 
vernment has it in contemplation 
to remove to some more eligible 
situation. The whole country) In- 
deed, like all the other parts not 
cleared of their woods and marshes, 
is, more or less, subject to periodi- 
cal returns of fever and diarrhoea; 
and this, according to Mr. Ashe, 
forms the main objection to the 
Ohio state, which is in considerable 
fovour wiUi him. We' shall here 
briefly collect a few other particu* 
lars regarding this flourishing mem- 
ber of the union. It lies along the 
right bank of the river from which 
it takes its name, extending at least 
five hundred miles in length and 
breadth. The soil in general is ex- 
tremely rich, and tihat extensive 
portion of it which lies between the 
two rivers Miamis, is pronouncedf 
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hf our author, to contain ^ by much 
the finest land in the known world/' 
Here fifty or sixty bushels of wheats 
and Towards one hundred of Indian 
♦corn, may be raised on an acre. At 
Cincinnati there is an office for the 
sale of lands; and in 1806, no less 
than seventeen thousand contracts, 
at the rate of two dollars per acre> 
were entered there, bearing the 
names of persons from all quarters 
of Europe, as well as America. By 
merely keeping these lands ten 
years, they may, accordiiit^ to Mr. 
Ashe, be rented at a protit of fifty 
dollars or more per acre; and this, 
he thinks, is the most eligible line 
for a speculator; as at present, the 
price of labour is so high, produce 
so cIiTap, and markets so distant, 
that little more than a s^ibsistci^ce 
is to be made by mere tarniini!;. 
This state is not more preeniinent 
in fcrtiliiy, than in indubLty and 
morals; a superiority which Mr. 
Ashe, with reason, ascribes to the 
great number of ^/imi-ers it con- 
tains, and to the abolition of slavery, 
which formed one of the first acts 
of its jn5vernment. This state >vas 
admitted into the union in 1803. 
Mr. Aslic does not niention the 
amount of its population; but we 
find Dr. Holmes Mates it to have 
been in that year upwards of s^ven? 
ty-six thous.uid. ' * 

South of this lies the stale of Ken- 
tucky, of which we sliail aiso collect 
a short account. It takes its name 
from the river Kentucky, wlncli 
flows through it into the dhio^ and 
which is navigable a great way from 
its mouth, it is generally mountain- 
ous and uneven, and has, according 
to our author, been greatly embel- 
lished, in certain insi<iious accounts 
given of it in Europe.' There are 
here millions of acres called Bar- 
rena^ altogether incapable of culti- 
vation from w ant of water. There 
are other districts, however, parti- 
cularly or.c in the middle, of sixty 
miles by thirty, to which, lie admits, 
full justice has scarcely beci^ done, 



even in the flowery narfatives to 
which he alludes. The current of 
enugration which formerly flowed 
rapidly, and almost exclusively into 
this state, has now spread into a va- 
riety of new channels; and part of 
its original settlers, aiiurcd by new 
prospects, have made a second mi- 
gration. Its export trade, of which 
Louisville is the chief seat, is con- 
siderable. Ships are built at this 
place; and a canal was begun to 
carry ^essels round tlic rafiids^ 
which loo greatly obstruct the na- 
vigation of the Ohio. Frankfort^ 
tlie seat of government, is situated 
about seventy miles up the Ken* 
tucky. But Lexington is the largest 
town of this, indeed all the western 
states, and stands in that delii^'htful 
tract already nf^ticed. It contains 
three hundred houses, and is the 
seat of a university, where about a 
hundred students are taught En- 
glish, Latin, Greek, and mathema^ 
ticks. Of its inhabitants, and, indeed 
the whole population of the states 
Mr. Ashe exhibits a very disagree- 
able picture, cliarging them witli fe- 
rocity, boistcrousness, and coarse 
debauciiery. The ioiio»vinj^, he says, 
is a faitliful picture of the general 
mode of living through the state. 

"I rode about lifipen miles, when I 
•topped at the house of a cultivator whom 

I had fullcn in with on the road, and 
took such rcfieshmcnt as wc foiuirl pre- 
pared. On entering the house, whicii was 
.a log one, fitted up very well, the Ken- 
tnckyan never cxchans^ed a word with his 
wifcOr hi:, children, thonijh he had been 
absent several days. 14 u tendef inquiry or 
sentiment; nothing' but a contemptuous 
silence and a stern brutality, wliich biock 
up all U»e avenues to the lic:»rt. The poor 
woman luailc a larg*e bowl ot drink, com- 
posed ef sug^ar, water, whiskey and peach 
juice, and banded it to her husband with 
"all the servility of a menial. Tlic dinner 
consiste<l of a iar^c piece oi sail l>;tcon, 
a dish of homshe, and a tureen of squirrel 
broth. I dined entirely on the tatter, 
which I found incomparably good, and 
'the meat equal to the most delicate 
chicken. The Kentuckyan ate nothing 
but bacon, which is the favourite diet of 
all the iiihabitanti of the state: and dr»iik 
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DOthingf but wliiskey, which soon made 
luiii two thirds driink. In this he is ulso 
fit;ppnrte(l by tlic g-cncral hubit. In a 
couiury, then, where bacon and spirits 
form tJie favourite summer repast, it can- 
not be just to attribute entirely tbe causes 
of Inferiority to the cliniate. No people on 
earUi Uve with less rcjjarcl to rej^imcn; 
tiiey eat salt meat three times a day; sel- 
dom have aiw vegetables^ and drink ar- 
dent spirits from raarninff till night." II* 

Mr, Ashe gives a turgid account 
of his passage of the ralnd9 at Lou- 
isville, which was attended with 

many awful circumstances. Thou- 
sands of dull traders, indeed, had 
passed them before; but when " such 
a man an Mr. Ashe** (to use the words 
applied to him by the beauty at Cin- 
chmati^ was to make the trans! it 
ms to be ex|>ected ^ that nature 
^uld be strangely disturbed, and 
fill the hearts of sonUd pilots with 
terious alarms. The voyage, after 
this achievement proceeded without 
incident, till Mr. Ashe passed the 
mouth of tlic Wabash, when, on 
"the Indiana shore," he explored a 
cave more replete with terrours, 
than any such place we ever read of 
in romance. We cannot enter either 
upon its history- or horrours; but 
must tell the curious reader, that 
.Mr. Ashe discovered, by means of 
certain figures on its sides, which 
he calls "ancient hieroglyphicks," 
that it as a « temple dedicated to 
the sun, and a sanctuary of his 
priests, ii> those remote times when 
the North American Indians were 
similar to the other nations of an- 
tiquity I" Mr. Ashe is never in the 
smallest dif?iciilty on these points. 
Thus, he discovers, with equal case 
and certainty, that some Indian 
mummies, \s1iil1i are said to have 
heen found ai Lexington, are of far 
higher date than the -mummy-ana* 
kbg eras of Egypt; and further, 
that iron axes were poutively used 
in the Ohio country long b^ore the 
fiood ! But it would be endless to 
notice all liis ravings on these sub- 
jeots. He never begins to speculate; 



without plunging at once into the 
depths of absurditf. Like bold Ar* 
nail" in tlie Dunciad, he makes « a 
furious dive," and sinks far below 
ail the other sons of dulness. 

Ill tliis neig^hbourhood, our travel- 
ler paid a visit to a tribe of Indians, 
u the true lortls of the soil;" and his 
interview with tlicm, strongly re- 
minds us of that between the 
^ friend of humatu^" and the 
^knife-grinder," in the poetry of 
the Anti-JacoHn. The Shawannees 
were quite as unconcerned -about 
their rights as the knife-grinder, 
and were far more solicitous for 
Tjhiskcu^ than for the condolence of 
our friend of immanity. Mr. Ashe 
assures us, however, tliat they are a 
moi*e polite people than is common- 
ly imagined; and in particular, that > 
*<they practise a very refined spe- ' 
cies of gallantry.** The married 
women are exceedingjly correct. 
" J'o a person,** he says, " who met 
one in the woods and implored her 
to love and look on ium, slic iuadc 
the following beautiful reply-^OnAi* 
mar^ who U /or ever before my ryesy 
hinders me from seeing you^ or an^ . 
other fterson** 

On reaching the Mississippi, Mr. 
Ashe made an excursion to Si 
Louis, the capital of Upper Louisia- 
na, a place containini; near two thou- 
sand inhabitants, and, for its extent, 
of considerable, trade. Twenty miles 
aix>ve it the Missouri joins the Mis- 
ttssippi, after «^ passing through a 
vale which it enriches and adorns to 
so wonderful a degree that it scarce- 
ly cnn be equalled. The scenes arc 
so picturesque, so various and sur- 
prisini^, that the senses may rather 
be said to be ravished than simply 
pleased." [IIL 124.] He also visited 
St Genevieve; ana represents the 
inhabitants, who arc a mixture of 
French and Spaniards, as being gay 
and happy. « 

Here tlie guitar resounds, soon a(\er 
sunset, with the comphunts and amorous 

talcs of the villag-c swains; and t!ie snine 
hand which toils all day in the wilderness* 
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stp^ the tender notes of love in tlie easy; the banks arc occupied by a 

eveninr.'ETety bouse has its efroup. and ,^^,.it^T o«,i i,«o,vU«ui^ ^ t i 

every froupiui guitar, fiddler, SatoiS? i^l^A ^""T f^^ 

IIL 118. French descent; and the 

^, whole prospect is eminently beauti- 

Mr. Ashe made no considerable ful. New Orleans is situat^ on the 

stay, on his voyage down the Mis- east bank of the river, a hundred 

sisbippi, till he reached Natchez, miles from its mouth, in a country 

He represents this river as exhibit- where the rarest productions of the 

tog, in Its scenery and current, an finest climate of Europe mw m 

ahnost contmued succession of beau- spontaneous abundance; and, uiclu- 

Uy nchness and grandeur. Some of ding slaves, it contains near 15,000 

lusdescriptions,thou^bynomeaiis inhabitants. The climate, however, 

^^^'''^f^-^'' ?"''*****'^ " unhealthy, and. i«irticularly fatal 

tion these Imes of VirgU^ to newcomers. Birt Mtuafcd as it 

tf • .1 . within a few days' sail of the 

the ver puipureum; vanos hie flumina q^«^;-u j • • ^ » , w uic 

circiun Spanish donunions, and the whole 

Fundit humus floret: bic Candida populus Indies, and receiving, by the 

antro Mississippi and its far spreading 

Imminet, ct lentse texwit umbracula vites. tributaries, the productions of so 

Tu t . .. , , . ^ tiiiinates and soils, it bids fair 

, rhe nav^gttlon, like that of die to riyal the most prosperous marts 

Ohio, IS interrupted with islands of of the New World. Since its acqui- 

which the nunriber is increasing. siUon, witly the rest of Louisiima. 

During Its floods, which are perio- by the United States, its commcKe 

dical, a hrst rate man of war may has very considerably increased, 

descend with safety » Above the The inhabitant, are a mixture from 

territory of the Natchez, the banks all nations, but chieflv France and 

exhibit an ^most comptete vacuity Spam. Those from the other Ame- 

of man and his works. Natchca, hi- rican states constitute, according to 

duding the negroes, who are nume- Mr. Ashe, « by far the worst pan of 

rous, has 2,500 mhabitants; and their the popuUtion." But for further de- 

success in the cultivauon of cotton, taUs of their manners and pursuits, 

, enables them to give full scope to we must refer such of our rcadcrt! 

thos. dissolute and luxurious pro- as do not think they have enough of 

peiibUies for which they have be- his lucubrations, to the book itsdf, 

STLST^w^^L M """^ o ? P^^^?' narrative of which close* at this 

inc iiavigKtion to New Orleans is point. 



FROM THE BRITISH CRITIGK. 

Theodore and Blanciic, orthe Victims of Lotc. A Novel, in 3 toIs. Vrouk the ^nsk 

of Madame Cotm. 12mo. 9». 1809. 
THE French are certamly our Madame Cotin has obtained som«> 
masters m pioducttons of thU kind, celebrity as a writer of these sort of 
their ideas are so uncircumscnbed; things in her own country, to which 
for when a poor Englishman, as limits we heartily wish it were con- 
Sterne has observed for us, would aned. It is so well translated, that 
be satisfied with plunging lus wig m we wish the traasktor had becft 
a pail of water, to determme whc- Otherwise and better employed* 
thcr the buckle would stand, a 
Frenchman would be fur iiumersing; 
tt the oceaB, 
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Interesting- Narrative, addressed to Cambac^r^s, by Donro Soulattre, Ex-Commissarj 
of St. Doming, who with a few Companions in a small Paisagt-BOK^ had beeii 
taken by an £nglish Privateer on the Coast of Cuba. 

llMefy J*ub(itked at Pari*.} 



THE English kcpl us ou buard 
aimttt a fortnight. At the end of 
that term the scarcity of water made 
them wish to get rid of us. Captain 
William Cropp, the commander, in* 
timated this resolution to me in 
Latin, which he spoke extremely 
well. As neither myself nor my 
companions had found any caui>u 
not to be thankful for the good 
treatment we had experienced, I 
cMnot believe that this man was 
voluntarily the cause of the severe 
extren\ities to which we were re- 
duced during the nine days which 
followed our quittinj^ tiie vessel. 

On putting us ashore, the Kngiish 
told us we were not more than six 
at seven leagues from a Spanish 
€orfi3 de garde, at which we might 
easily arrive before sunset, by fol- 
lowing the sea shore, and thence 
we should, with facility, reach the 
interiour of the country and the 
royal road which leads to St. Jago, 
or even to Havanna. Relying on this 
assurance, we considered that half a 
dAen thick biscuits and a ilagon of 
rum, which those who conducted us 
ashore hestowcd on us, were even 
more than sufficient for our suste- 
nance for the short journey we were 
to make; and, therefore, although 
we wer6 all half naked, we walked 
on cheerfully, having no other amis 
than a dirkf a sort of small sabre or 
poignard, muph used by the English 



privateers when they board any ves- 
sel. 

Thus victualled and equipped, we* 
marched on for three hours, some- 
times along the coast, sometimes 

throii?>b the neighbouring savannas, 
in which we found a species oi dog- 
gra.s\- that we chewed now and then 
with the expectation of cooling the 
parching thirst we experience^ but 
It possessed an acidity which tiie 
palate could not beiuT} occasion* 
edt no doubt, hf the waters of the 
sea, which, during" the continuance 
of tlie south winds and the winter 
floods, inundate the lands, which 
are extremely low, and even on 
that account produced nothing ex- 
cept reeds, fmd plants common to 
swampy grounds^ some mango trees 
and some other trees, mis*shapeii 
and branchless, which were scatter- 
ed here and there, and seemed to 
vegetate only to attest the infortiliQ^ 
of the soil. 

The heat had by this time over- 
powered us; and, though we had not 
made more than two leagues, on 
account of the difficulty of the 
nuiieli, we were constrained to sit 
clown under the shadow of a clump 
of manj^ocs which vohe by the side 
of a litUc creek, iicre we had 
scarcely begun to repose ourselves, 
or to yield to reflections more or 
less melancholy, the presages of 
the misfortunes that were preparing 
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to overtake lis, when our packet 
master, Pic i re, w ho had gone a little 
distance inland, ran towards u& aa 
&8t as he was able, calling out to 
US} to take care of ourselves. We 
Icncw not the occasion of his fears, 
nor tlie clanger we were in, until 
he had rcjohied us. Thinking he 
heard a noise on the opposite side 
of a stagnant pool which was sur- 
rounded by mangoes, he had been 
desirous of seeing from what it pro- 
ceeded, and to shorten the way, en« 
deavoured tx> wade across the pool, 
assisted by some branches of the 
mango. Unhappily for him he dis- 
turbed the repose of five or six al- 
ligators, who, during the oppressive 
heat of the day, hud chosen this spot 
to wallow in. This visit had so much 
displeased two of them, that they 
puraued him through the mud; and 
he would probably have become 
their prey, had he not been well ac- 
quainted with the usual method of 
eluding them. After an excellent re- 
treat, he run towards us; and at the 
moment in which he rejoined us, was 
apparently more dead than alive. 

Disagreeable as this adventure 
seemed to us, still the conviction of 
not being far from the corjis de 
gardey mentioned by the English, 
revived our courage utuI we re- 
conimcnrcd our journey in good 
spn'its, pcrbuaclcd that we should 
arrive there before night. We there- 
fore continued our march for about 
three hours longer, at the end of 
which, the excessive fatigue and 
heat, and still more the uncertainty 
of the route, made us determine to. 
stop and deliberate on w hat was to 
be done. After a short coiisuhution, 
which was held at the foot of a tree 
that very much rcsenibled a cherry 
tree, but was almost entirely with- 
out leaves, we determined to pass 
the ni^ht in the place where we 
were, smce, being elevated, it offer* 
ed us most serUritv; and we conso- 
led ourselves w ith the hope that on 
the next day we should certainly ar- 
rive at our promised cor/w dc garde. 



We therefore laid ourselves at cup 
lengtii on the earth, at about a mus- 
ket shot from the beachf and each . 
of us takmg a biscuit, we made our ^ 
repast, which might have appeared 
delicious if we had not been in want, 
of fresh water. La Prudence, whom 
we had despatched to seek for some, 
brought us nothing but a kind of 
wild artichoke, which, having the 
fonii of a parasol reversed, easily 
retained the dews, so abundant un- 
der the tropick. The heat of the day 
had, however, al)sorbed the water 
it had received during the night 
Ner erthcless, we cooled our mouths 
a little, by sucking the icuvcs. We 
were still reduced to the necessity 
of supplying the want of water by 
our rum, and we drank, in turns, 
half the contents of our flagon. The 
Uscuits were all consumed; La Pru* 
dence only reserved a couple on 
account of his excesuve thirst, and 
could eat no more than the half of 
his share. 

Our supper was concluded, and 
it was still day. We rose to exa- 
mine the environs, and to touirive 
how we might most eaidly escape 
the sea flies and other insects that 
incommoded us veiy much during 
our repast. Each of us went imme«- 
diately to the right and left, as fancy 
directed, agreeing not to lose sight 
of one another, and not to go out of 
call. La Prudence and I followed 
captain Durand, and directed our 
steps towards a savanni^ which was 
skirted by the sea, and mterspersed 
with clumps of mangoes. We were 
close to one of these clumps when' 
we heard a plaintive cry that pro- 
ceeded from it. The noise resem- 
bled that of a dog endeavouring to 
disengage himself from a snare. I 
was advancing to see w hat occasion- 
ed it, when captain Durand stopped 
me, telling me not to approach, for 
the voice was not that of a dog, but 
of an alligator, and that we were 
not strong enough to defend our- 
selves from so ferocious an animal; 
The pale visage of the captain. 
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'^rhich, from a full red, became at our tree, and each of us formed a 
this moment, as white as a shirt, couch amid the boughs, as well as 
terrified me so eft actually, that I had he was able For my own part, 1 
hardly strength to retreat. We re- tied my left arm to one of the branch- 
turned to our place of rendezvous, es, with the only handkerchief in 
whence it was easy for us to per- my possession^ In the apprehension 
ceivc that the whole coast was co- that the least motion would make 
vered with these monsters, by the me lose my balance,, during the 
numerous tracks which they left in sleep, which, through 'excessive far 
the f^avnnnas, as they traversed tJiem tigue, began to gain upon me, and 
to betake themselves to the moras- to which I yielded. Notwithstand- 
ses, where they concealed them- inn- the uneasiness of my position, I 
selves, and avoided the heat oi Lae bhouitt have passed the night quiet- 
day, ly enough, had it not heen for the 

When we were reassembled we continued howling and cries of a 

could not but communicate to each great number of alligators, whichy 

other our dread of the alligators, at the commencement of the nightf 

and to secure ourselves from being quitted the mnrsby pools, and sta- 

attacked by them, we saw no other tioncd themselves about ten paces 

resource but to climb the tree, at from us, on the banks of the sea, 

the foot of wiiich we then stood, and where we sav/ them go in and out, 

to pass the night among the branch- one after another, either to bathe or 

es. At that moment how preferable in search of their prey, >^hich their 

would a flint and a little tinder have dreadful concert must, undoubtedly, 

appeared* in our eyes, to all the have driven to a distance. This hor- 

riches of the earth ! Oh !iif!:ht of rible harmony having lasted about 

many terrours, thou wcrt but the two hours, the band dispersed, still 

forerunner of miseries — of tlie niani- keeping along the coast; although," at 

fold miseries which we were about intervals, we heard tiie same cries, 

to endure I which we might have mistaken, 

The island) for such we. discover- sometimes, for the sudden barking 
ed the spot to be, on which either of dogs, and, at other times, for the 
ignorance or treachery had hmdcd us screams of children, had we not 
was, as I have already said, so low, known from what sort of throats 
that, in some places, beside which the these noises proceeded. If to the 
sand had been washed up in ridges, terrour which the presence of these 
we were forced to walk through animals gave- u?, be added the tor* 
pools of water. V/e had traversed ture which the musquitos, and other 
It, both in length and breadth, with- insects of every species, with which 
out having met with a pebble of the these maphy places abound; and, 
weight of an ounce. The whole was moreove^ the deadly chill of an 
mud and sand. The ocean wliich, abundant dew, so very cold, that it 
elsewhere, deposits the sources of made us shiver through every mem- 
fecundity upon its shores, displays her, an idea, yet still inadequate, 
here tlie most tenacious avarice and may be obtained of the sufferings 
lerrifick sterility. It seems to roil which we endured during the long 
round these desolate coasts for no twelve hours of a tropical night, 
other purpose but to give birth to At Icngtli, about six in the mom* 
■ the monsters which inhabit them, ing, a faint twilight announced to us 
which it receives and conceals in the approach of day. Alas ! it came 
its bosom, while it participates in but to show us more and more the 
their ferocity. whole cxteutof our misery. We had 

It was out of our power to make been fully sensible of the paiu 

any fire that evening. Wc climed caused by the btings of the sea-fties> 
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^Bats, and mosquitos, but we knew exhausted. We threw ourselves at 
not the effect which they had pix>- the root of a wild cashew tree, 
diiccd upon our counttniinccs. The which, having no fruit, could only 
luouieut lu which wc were hr&i able ailbrd us it& hospitable shade, 
to «6e one nootfaer wm indeed a Cai^tamDurand and La Pmdenoe 
ooment -of hotrour. We weie ao went in aeaich of water. It was at 
•weUed as Bc»rcel7 to be known* ex- that momeat the most pressing of 
•cept bf our olotbes and the sound our wants, for our breath was like a 
of our voices. Happily we had sea- flame. In about half aii hour, La 
water in plenty; and iiftcr having^ Prudence returned with a smiling 
washed ourselves we fouiid some re- countenance, telling us that he had , 
iief. As to Llie aliigaiors, they had discovered water wiiich was good to 
returned to their pools by daylH*eak, drink. Never, no, never, have die 
4iiid nnce these animals never attack most melodious sounds produced a 
.jnen unless they are distutbed faf sensation so delightful, as that ez^ 
them, Mid seldom seek their prey cited by these words of honest La 
except by night, we were tranquil Prudence: « Mc find water, rapitain 
jupon that subject drinkee it."*' — At that moment) fa- 
While we prepared for our de- tiguc and despondency were for^- 
parture, La Prudence went in search ten. W ater was to us every thing, 
of fresh water. He returned with- and we conceived no happlnesi 
out having lUscoveced any, which ^ater than the pleasure of drink- 
obliged us to have recourse to our mg without restraint. The spot to 
jBi^gon of runi» which we emptied at which our guide conducted us, was 
jimce, being persuaded that a walk nothing more than a marshy pool, 
of two hours would be sufficient to situated in a hallow, about a hun* 
bring us to the so much desired dred paces from tlie sea-side, into 
corfifi de garde. We set out, and which the sea being driven by those 
pursued uur jouiney alon^ the frequent southern hurricanes which 
strand; but the heat of the sun, are the desolation and the terrour ef 
■which was almost inunediately over the West India Iriands, had left 
Aur heads, was so Intense, that we there its stagnant waters. These 
were obliged to stop frequently for waters, having discharged a portion 
a little repose. We then bej^an to of their salts throu^rh the plants 
feel the approaches of hunger aiul whicli tht y nourished, were, with the 
thirst, particularly after havint; ^^ ilik- exccptiun ot a brackish taste which 
ed with so mucii eagerness, iiope, they still retained, palatable enough, 
however, still suppwted us, and, jMrticularly to persons in our aitua- 
nfter having halted a third time, du- tion« I do not imagine that the dews, 
ring which we sucked the juices of abundant as they are, nor even the 
dog-grass, we continued our journey rain, could, of themselves, have ren- 
until four o'clock, or thereabouts, dered this water so fresh as it was; 
when excessive fatigue compelled but to whatever cause its freshness 
us to rest, -wA continued disapp«>int- is to be ascribed, the desire of cool- 
ment made us abandon our minds to mj^ our stomaciis overpowered the 
all the dreadful ideas of our tttua^ delicacy of taste, and rendered us 
tion. Capt. Durand, the commander, inattentive to the colour of this be- 
Pierre, and La Prudence were the verage, which was a sort of yellow, 
only persons among us who pre- tinctured with mud; by the aid of 
served any strength, cither bodily or our hats, which served us instead of 
mental. The Spanish merchant, his glasses, we drank ahnndantly. l^ut 
servant, and myself, were entirely as it happens, in situations like oui'S) 

* ** .\l'>i avour trouv^ de I'eau, capitaine le hoire.*' 
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for want of the precautions which 
experience dictates, our drau^t had 
nearly been fatal to us. Instead of 
beginning by rinsing- our moiulis, we 
swallowed this water, which was na- 
turally noxious, with ao much liftste» 
and in bo great a quantitjs thtft our 
«tomachs revolted against it^ and re- 
jccted it, in an instant, with violent 
and cxcriiciating emotions. Never- 
theless, though faint and exhausted, 
wc felt relieved from thirst, and so 
great a desh^e of sleep seized us, 
that had ve not bad the dread of 
alligators upon us, we could have 
sunk- in 'repose for the night upon 
the spot. We filled our flagon witli 
the >vater, that we might take some 
to ihe Spanish merchant, who had 
not been able to a^conipanv us; and, 
with difficulty, .we reji,amed our 
sheltering cashew tree, which we 
saw again with as much pleasure, 
as alrarejler, afiter a lon^ joumeyy 
experiences, when he finds a house 
and a good bed in which he may 
recruit his exhausted stren^^th. 

As we had not yet relinquished 
the expecialioii of arriving at the 
eorftt de garde^ we .determined to 
pass this night as we had done the 
.last; that ia to say, among the branch- 
es of the cashew tree; but it was im- 
]K>ssible for the exhausted Spaniard 
to climb. His strength was complete- 
iy overwhelnu (1 witli p;rii"f (lor his 
whole fortune la^ m las vessel) as 
well as by age, disease, and fatigue. 
We werf ot^liged to let him remain 
at the loot of the tree, under the care 
of the woilhy La Prudence, who, 
voluntarily, witliout any considera- 
tion of the danger to which he ex- 
posed himself, offered to take care 
of him. This iiuacst negro waa a 
perfect model of sMal and attach- 
ment. Did he know some means of 
rendering himself useful, he lost, 
instantly, every idea of trouble or 
fatif^iu', and rested not till he had 
artorded each of US all the services 
that he was able to perform. To 
this eulogiuiii i liiUbL add, it is very 
probable that ma)iy of us must have 

Vol. IV. q 



sunk beneath the weight of our suf- 
fer! n^s lonj^ before the moment of 
deliverance arrived, had it not been 
for his indefatigable activity. This 
second night was terniirk, and 
whatever idea may be formed of it, 
the impression would still be feeble. 
To the horrours of OUT situation du- 
ring the former night, must be add- 
ed, not only faintness and the diminu- 
tion of our strength, but the sight of 
our poor companion in misery whose 
disorder increased so much during 
the night, that at daybreak he was 
almost wholly insensible. He be- 
came so weak that we could not 
support him in a sitting posture 
without diflficnlty. While we were 
solicitously endeavouring to assuage 
his sufferini?;s, his remaining recol- 
lection hcciiied entirely occupied 
about us, and, at length, appearing 
to forget hia pains, he addressed us 
in these consolatory words : — 

" INIy dear friends, I feel that my 
last hour is come, and that it is no 
longer permitted to me to share 
your mibtortuncs. Whatsoever may 
arrive do not yield to despair. I have 
a firewniiment that you will sur^ 
mount these evils, and that it will 
not be long ere you obtain the re- 
war<I due to your patience and 
courage. As to myself, in quitting 
you, I have this threat consolation, 
that I die surroimded by Chnstiuns', 
who, in restoring to the eaiih luy 
mortal remains, will unite their 
prayers to those wluch I address to 
the Father of all, that he will deign 
to receive me into his mercy." 

These were the last ^vords which 
our poor companion utt« n 1. Never- 
theless, he retained his recollection, 
and ceased not to pray internaliy , un- 
til he had sighed his last He held a 
acafitUary in Ms band, which be 
frequently raised to his lips; and it 
was not until the instant in which he 
let it fall, that we perceived he lived 
no more. Thus terminated the ex- 
istence of this wortiiy man, whose 
death, while it suspended the sense 
of our own miseries for a short tinfis, 
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nendeM us mofe uiilelf afficted 

by his loss. 

Our first care, after we were cer- 
tain that he had breathed his last, 
was to employ (Hiiscives in burying 
him. His coat (in one of the pockets 
oi which we found a small lens, sU 
niilar to ^ose ufied bf wmtchmaken 
to examine their work) served him 
for a shroud) and with our hands 
and onr cutlass we du^ for him a 
grave in the sand, tolerably deep, 
into which we consigned his body, 
after having recited over him the 
prayers used in the ritual of the 
dead, and ornamented the spot with 
the sacred symbol of redemption. 

This solemn and nuilancholy cere* 
mony, which apparency should hav6 
tended to weaken our remaining en- 
^rgies and to diminish our courage, 
produced a contrary eftect. It seem- 
ed to invigorate our bodies and to 
redouble our resolution; so true is 
it that prayer, by drawing the soul 
nearer to its Creator, emiobles it, 
elevates it, and makes it, in some 
measure, participate in his power. 

I have just said that we found a 
magnifying glass in one of the 
pockets of the Spanish merchant, 
which he made use of in reading 
iiis breviary. It was to this instru- 
ment, which we had seen twenty 
times in his hands, without thinking 
of the advantage we might derive 
from it, that we owed our preserva- 
tion; for it is certain that we could 
not have passed the ensuing nights 
in the same manner as we had done 
the Uvu preccfling, without being 
exposed to bccuiuc suuuer or later 
the prey of the alligators, which, to 
our astonishment, had respected the 
last moments of the Spaniard. This 
we attributed to that repugnance 
common to every animal, even to 
the most ferocious, which makes 
them avoid the scene of natural 
death. 

Our first care, when the sun was 
near its meridian height, was, by 
means of our lens, to steal from him 
^e of his beams, and to make a 



large fire, of which M* PrudfaomM 
and t took the charge, while our 

companions went forwards to make 
their discoveries, and did not return 
until sunset. Not only had they found 
neither water, nor food, but tiiey 
had acquired the melancholy cer- 
tain^ that we were not upon the 
contment of Cuba, but upon a small 
island on its coast, which was se- 
parated firom it by a canal thiee 
leagues in \ndth. 

This discovery, heart rending as 
it was, produced, nevertheless, a 
good effect. It delivered us from 
the cruel state of uncertainty ill 
which we had been Ibr three daySp 
an uncertainty man^ times more 
painful than the conviction that our 
surmises were well founded, and 
th-it our safety must depend upon 
our personal efforts. Alter some re- 
flection, we agreed that there re- 
mained to us one only way of es- 
caping destruction. It was to con- 
struct a raft But how to accomplish 
such an undertaking ^ I have already 
said that the island upon a\ hich we 
were, was low, producing little more 
than reeds and shrubs, which, in 
whatever quantity we might collect 
them, would never have formed a 
body sufficiently solid to bear us, or 
to resist the waves which in that 
channel are particularly turbuleat. 
There were, indeed, some trees 
scattered here and there on the 
most elevated spots. But not only 
were these p^enerally at a distance 
from the shore, hui we had no tools 
nor instruments to fell them or to 
adapt tliem to our purpose. Still, this 
idea was too attractive to be reject- 
ed; and, by ccmtinually indulging it^ 
we at length so far persuaded our- 
selves of the possibility of its exe* 
cution, that in less than an hour not 
one of us doubted of the certainty of 
his preservation. The wretched are 
not difficult in the choice of their 
hopes. They sec in all their projects 
the termination of their misery. All 
their conclusions are directed to one 
point; and neither tiie circumstances 
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Vfidxh way liaji^cn* nor the obstacle 

which may arise, impede the veloci- 
ty of their riinds. Their imagination 
refuses to retiect, and even rejects 
the most manifest impediments with 
the dread of beholding the flattering 
iUauoD disKpatedi which consoles 
Hiem; «nd, m a moment} blunls the 
lense of misery. 

These pleasing ideas, united to 
the certainty of beinp: able to pass a 
comfortable night, stretched at our 
ease on the sand, su^ounded by 
good fireS) and wiUiout any thing to 
mr from the ^itigttUHre which had 
hitherto ceiiaed ut to mnich temur; 
these ideas, I say, caused our iup- 
per of saline herbs and dog-grass to 
appear excellent. We quenched our 
thirst with the water of the marsh, 
but with more precaution than on 
the preceding e^ning, and there- 
lore with less inconTenienee. We 
made three fires, and bid ourselves 
at our length in the space they en- 
compassed. Each of us by turns 
kept watch to attend to the fires; and 
thus we passed an excellent night, 
which was not only free from unea- 
siness, but was embellished with the 
most seductive hope. 

The next morning we awoke fresh 
and cheerful, and we conversed up- 
on nothing but the means of putting 
our project into execution. A little 
fresh water which the indefatigable 
La Prudence had collected from 
those wild artichokes which 1 have 
alreadjr mentioned, added &rtber to 
our comforts, and augmented our 
expectations; but as we were on the 
side of the island most distant from 
the main land, we resolved to travel 
across to the other shore. This en- 
terprise had numerous difliculties; 
and although the northern coast was 
not more &sn two leagues from the 
point whence we departed; yet the 
journey took up the whole of the 
day. Still this was preferable to the 
attempt to double the point of the 
island on a raft, which is always un- 
governable when it meets with a 
current contrary to the course in 
frhach it is to be navigated. 



It was not without a &rew^ sight 

of the tomb of the poor Spaniaixl, 
nor without paying his memory the 
respect of our mutual regret, that 
we quitted this spot, the scene of our 
afiUction, our despair, and our hope. 
But the project which we had fbrm* 
ed • had so many charms, that it 
speedil)r concentrated ail our ideas. 
It was, indeed, our only expectation^ 
our last resource. As we walked, it 
formed the incessant subject of our 
conversation; and we spoke of 
of a measure, the execution of vviuch 
was indubitable. We titus ream- 
mated our courage and renewed our 
strengtii. In all the circumstances, 
and in every station of life, man de- 
lights to lull his reason with chime- 
ras. He will even quit the real piea- 
^res which he enjoys, to indulge 
his imagination in tlie creation ul 
those which do not exist. He tres-. 
passes, madman as he is, upon the 
sacred rights of the unfortunate 
Illusion is the territory of the un- 
happy. The blessings which it pro- 
duces are to them real. They soften 
the sensation of present evil; they 
strengthen tlieir ^ouls in tlic toils of 
adversity; and enisle them to ar^ve 
at the termination of their miseries. 

After a journey of seven hours 
we arrived, at length, on the other 
coast of the island. We were, in- s 
deed, in a most pitiable state. Our 
feet were torn by thorns, and began 
to refuse their support; and those 
among us* who wore boots, had their 
legs so swollen, that they were obli- 
ged to cut tlie leather to obmln rcr 
lief. But whatever were our suffer- 
ing's, one siuf^le look towards the 
opposite coast, immediately over- 
came our sense of them, and a tliick 
smoke, which we beheld rising 
through the trees Uiat bordered the 
strand, transformed this country to 
a new £den in our idea, in which 
our imagination presented us alrea- 
dy, tiu* (3l)Uvion of our miseries and 
the enjoyments of the laud of pro- 
mise. 

After a meal of herbs and roots^ 
we began our work. The strongest 
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ftttai^ed die trees at their roots, 
wMIe the rest stripped them of their 
bark, or went in search of reeds. 
' When our materials were united, 
we delivered ourselves up to our 
occupations, with an ardour of which 
our situation can alone suggest an 
idea. 

Night interrtipted onr labours. 
We made up our fifes and thought 
cS taking that repose uhich our 
journey and our work had rendered 
more than ever necessaiy to us. We 
enjoyed our rest in its fullest extent, 
until the iiionicnt when the tlawii 
broke the charm of sleep embellish- 
ed with tiie most promisintj: dreams, 
and embellishing our waking hours 
with all that the most deceitml ima- 
gination renders seductive. 

Resolvfd to depart on the morn- 
ing of tin next day, we bvisied our- 
selves in the construction of our raft. 
We had collected materials, and no- 
thing remained but to put tllem in or^ 
der. Capt Duran^Nras our engineer. 

He began by instructing us to lash 
our wood together witli the green 
bark of trees and reeds; and thus wc 
succeeded, little by little, in fabri- 
cating a flat machine, to one of the 
ends of which we fastened a pieee 
of wood that might serve us as a 
rudder. Our work being finished we 
inoored our masterpiece firmly to 
the sandy bank, and went to rest at 
no great distance, still contcniplaiin}!^ 
the spot that held the lonp- hilxjured. 
means of our expected saiciy. 

Alas ! the stroke of nusfintune had 
not yet spent its force. We were 
doomed to feel every degree of af- 
fliction and to arrive slowly at the 
termination of misery I 

We had slept two or three hours, 
surrounded by numcrfuib iircs, which 
we had intrusted tu liie cai e of La 
Brudence, when we were suddenly 
roused by loud claps of thundery 
which rolled over our heads. 

The sky was in flames with light- 
ning. The clouds, heaped npnn one 
another, rellected the mohl icrrifiek 
hues, more or less vivid, as they 



were more or less opaque, while the 
whole appeared so closely embbdied 
round us, that we seemed to be in 

the veiT bosom of a volcano. 

Our first ideas were naturally di- 
rected to our raft. Hitlierto it had 
been the centre of our hopes; but at 
this moment it attracted all our 
fears. As I have already said, we 
liad constrttcted it on the strand^ 
where we had firmly moored it; but 
as the sea rose in immense billows, 
and even dcv^hcd over the eminence 
on which we were, we perpetually 
questioned each othcj-, if it could be 
supposed possible that the waves 
would respect this last plank of our 
shipwrecked expectations ? Alas ! 
our niut\ial fears were too well found- 
ed ! The greedy ocean had drag- 
ged it into its deep abyss, and there 
remained for us, on the return of 
light, nothing but despair ant I flcii th. 

At this sight, %ve stood immovable 
and lifeless. For some hours we had 
not even the courage to speak, much 
less to attempt any new resource. 
To this deplorable situation another 
trouble was superadded. Hitherto 
wc had all preserved our health. 
Setting aside that uneasiness which 
is ever the consequence of continu- 
ed mis^rtune, we had found suffi- ' 
cient strength to contend with all 
the wants that assailed us. But the 
moment in which wc beheld the ter- 
mination of our chci-i^hed hope, the 
force and courage which had, until 
now, sustained us, suddenly aban- 
doned us, and we fell into a faint 
and lifeless stupor, which must in- 
fallibly have terminated in death j 
if that sentiment which ever recalls 
man to the care of his preservation, 
had not given a small portion of 
cnerp^y to our hearts, that had almost 
ceased to beat. 

« Come!" exclaimed captdn Du- 
rand, startuig up with an accent that 
bordered upon desperation: — when 
life is to be preserved 'every means 
is lawful ! In our present st-jte we 
must have food; otherwise, of six, not 
onv \viU long remain alive, but we 
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fimistdie, one after another, the death astonishing rapidity did he return 

of madmen I — Wc must not hesitate from a state of ferocity to the softest 

—the death of one^ must assure the sentiments of compassion and human- 

preservalionof the rest: I have cho- ity! He could not suj)p(Ht his emo- 

sen my victim 1" la uttering these tions. He shook through uil hib limbs, 

dreadihl words, he made a leap to- He fell; but It' was into the arms of 

warda poor La Prudence, whom he his negro slave, who is liecome for 

seized by the h^r, and brandishing life) his brother — his friend !— ^He 

tiie cutlass which he held in the presses him to his heart. He sheds 

other hand, he was about to strike tears upon his face. Their tears unite, 

our unfortunate companion, when a wliile ours flow in abundance, and 

fearful cry of horrour, which burst tlic sj)ot whicii was on the point of 

from ub all at once, arrested his beconiuig the theaUo of the most 

murderous arm, and gave hb victim horrible murder, displays the tri* 

an opportonity of disengaging him- umph of humanity ! 

self from the arm that held him.^ But what are we to do?— Our 

But what now was the conduct of strength exhausted, we must perish 

his victim? Youn^^, robust, and with hunger before we can collect 

Stronj^cr alone than ail the rest of us the materials necessary for the con- 

toeetlicr; what if he profits by the struction of another raft. Providence 

advantages which he possesses, to will still have mercy upon us, and 

^sarm and beat to the earth, the the instrument which it -employs to 

monster who would have slain him, assure us of our deliversnce, is to 

and whose hand still, threatens his be the same man, who, a moment 

existence ? In one word, ye philoso« before, one of us had destined to 

phers, shall venf^eance or generosity become the most direful of all sa* 

actuate the bosom of a slave ? La crifices ! 

Prudence, poor La Prudence is more While we were yet pensive and 
than generous? He might make his without ho^. La Prudeijce ran to- 
adversary tremble, &om whose re- wards us with speed: his jof depri« 
pentant hands the steel has just ved him of the power of utterance, 
dropped: — ^but no, he becomes a Captain Durand and Pierre ran to- 
suppliant; he bci^s his life, which wards him, and we soon followed 
should his executioner refuse, his their steps. But what were our 
attitude (for he l»as thrown himself transports when we perceived a 
upon his knees) shows him reatly to large alligator stretched lifeless a- 
rcsig^ as the last proof of his attach- long the shore, and which the rctir- 
ment. He addresses himself to all: ing ebb had left upon the strand. It 
he seeks the compassi<Hi of all whom had no putrid smelly its flesh * was 
his late services have benefited. ^ O fresh and white; and it seemed to 
masses white mans not kill I — poor have but that moment expired. To 
La Prudence 1 — do all lor white make a fire—to broil what we in- 
mans: the good God help us!'** tended to eat, and to hang slices in 
What extremes ai-e there in na- tlie smoke tliat we might preserve 
ture, and how frequent does she this precious gift of Providence, 
detight to unite them in the same was At business of an instant. How 
individual I What opposite senti- delicious was our repast ! and with 
ments agitated at the same instant what ardour was it mllowed by the 
the soul of captain Durand, whose enterprise which v, e commenced ! 
heart was naturally benevolent, sen- By the evenmg of the next day we 
sibie, and generous. With what had collected together as much 

* <« O Btltres UancB ! vous pat tuyer mqi, paune La PnidenGe» Aire tout pour Uancet 
boa pica se^ourtr nous I'* 
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mood as wasneoessary for the coo* 
^traction of a second raft* and the 

most difficult part of our work was 
completed. We now had fears of 
nothing but a second tempest. The 
alligator afii'orded us sufficient nou- 
nshment, and drought was our only 
Mrffering. We had^ indeed, habitit-* 
ttted oureelves to the mmiy water^ 
vhich we drank in ainaJl quantitiesi 
and thereby experienced considera- 
ble relief without any v^veat incon* 
venienct. At length ilic moment of 
our departure arrived, and after a 
quiet night which was followed by a 
Bii^inificent sunrise, we confided 
«UT8elTes to our frail maclune; while 
«dth one accofid, we offered up an 
ardent and sincere prayer. 

We were seven hours in making 
the voyage of those three leagues 
which separated us from tiie muiu 
land. We had departed praying, 
and we arrived praying. At the in* 
eftant of our arrival we heard the 
lowing of an ox. We were on the 
borders of a forest, wliicU we deter- 
mined to enter and to make our way 



towards the spot fnm wUsh 

sound proceeded. It waS) howefcuy 

not before the next day that we ar- 
rived at a hut inhabited by a Creole 
family, who kept there a sort of sut- 
tling house, where the soldiers of 
the neighbouring station, who #ere 
undoufaSedlf tlie eetfig de gardtf 
mentioned by the English, came t» 
regale thteselves. 

The commanding officer of the 
station being made acquainted with 
our arrival, came to sec us, and had 
the kindness to provide us with 
mules to carry us in two days to 
Batavano, and from thence to the 
Havanna, where, in the house of M. 
Trabuc, receiyer of the dues of the 
French government on prizes, whs 
discharged the functions of com- 
mercial consul, we met with all the 
aids of tl>e most open and cordial 
hospitality. My companions had 
equal reason to'be tfaankfol for hb 
kindqcss» He acconimodaled them 
with bed and board un^ each of 
them was able to exist on resources 
ef his own. 



« 



On the Toi|udity of Anioiali. By 3eigamiii Smith Barton, of Philadelphis, M.D. 

IV the eiMtv ^ Jthg PhiknpkUal Magawtm, 

^ I LATELY imrchased, and have been engaged in inquiries relatifa 

just finished the reading of, " An to the same subject, in various 

Essay on the Torpidity of Animals, classes of animals, hirt especially 

by Henry ixeevc, M. 1) " 'I'he work in the nianialia, the birds, and the 

l^s affi>rded me much aiuusement, repiiiia (amphibia of Linncus) I hope 

and some instruction; and may, to be able> at no very distant period, 

dhmbtless, be read with great satis* to publish the full result CKf my re- 

fiiction and advantage by the young* searches and experiments. I shall 

«r class of naturalists. It is, how* then, with that candour, which, I 

ever, I think, less replete with new trust, will never forsake me in my 

facts and experiments, and with ori- inquiries as a iKiiuralist, poin*^ out 

ginal and enlari>;ed views of the na- some oftheerroura (as I now con- 

turc and piieiionienu of torpid life, ceive them to be) of Dr. Reeve's 

than might have been expected, con- work; and in parUcular, I shall state 

Bering the respectsble author's op* at length the facts, the actual ex* 

portunities of acquiring information, pcriments, and the observations, 

and the length of time that he has which compel me to differ from him 

had the subject under his conside- on some very material qiiestions. 

lotion. At present, I have no other object 

Having myself, for several yi&arsi in view than to draw your attentiou; 
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stfid that of your philosophick read- 
ers, to that part of Dr. Reeve's Es- 
Qay which relates to the real or sup- 
posed torpidity of Mvds* Thb part 
of his rabjecty the intelligent author 
does not tcifim to have examined 
with iiis accustomed ability. 

In treating of the " migration of 
birds," Dr. Reeve has tlie fol« 
lowino; words: "Here a curious 
questiou arises respectiug the dis- 
appearance of bircfik It U ain^lur 
that this subject should still admit of 
doubt, when k seems so easy to 
be de^ed; yet every month we see 
queries and answers about the mi- 
gration of swallows, and every year 
our curiosity is attempted to be a- 
mused with marvellous histuries of 
a "party of these birds diving under 
"water in flome remote quarter of 
America. No species of birdsy ex- 
cept the swallowy the cuckoo, and 
the woodcock, have been supposed 
to remain torpid during the \\ inter 
montiib. And what is the evidence 
in £sivour of so strange and monstrous 
a supposition? Nothing but the 
vague testimonies, and hiatoriea 
repugnant to reason and experi- 
encc 

It appears somewhat surprising to 
me, that an author who had so long 
had the subject of the torpidity of 
animals under his consideration, 
should have hazarded the assertion 
contained in the preceding parap 
graph. Dr. Reeve has certainly, read 
of other birds, besides the swallow, 
the cuckoo, and the woodcock, 
which are said to have been found 
in a torpid state. And ought he not 
to have mentioned these birds. 

In my Fragments of the Natural 
History of Pennsylvania, which Dr. 
Heeve, if I do not mistake, has seen, 
for he has referred to the work in 
his Inaugural Dissertation published 
ia 1803, i l&ave mentioned the com- 



mon humming bird (trachiliis cohi- 
bris) as one of those American birds 
which do occasiouuily become tor- 
pid. I have partieulw reasons for 
quoting the passage, aa it occurs In 
&e Fragments. • I have not bees 
able to learn, that the humming 
bird winters in any, not even in the 
warmest parts of the United States. 
I cannot hesitate to consider it as a 
bird ui pasbdge. A gentlemaa, how* 
ever, whose name I do not recollect^ 
wrote a little paper to prove, that 
these birds continue with us all the 
winter. Why ? Because one of them 
was one frosty day, in the month of 
October, found a good deal benumb- 
ed in a church, in some part of New 
England, I tiiiiik in Connecticut."! 

In the same work, speaking of 
the caprimuigus virginianus, or 
whip-poor- Will of the Americans, I 
have said: I have been informed* 
that some of these birds have been 
found in a torpid state, in hollow 
trees, in New jersey. But 1 cannot 
entirely depend upon the fact; and 
I have little hesitation in saying, that 
thb bird, as well as the swallows, 
to wluch it is allied, is a bird of pas» 
sage."! 

Here, then, there arc two Ame- 
rican birds besides those enumei-a- 
ted by Dr. Reeve, which are sup- 
posed by some persons, to become 
torpid in the winter season. Nor do 
these complete the list. It is the 
opinion of man^ well infiirmed per* 
sons in the United States (but I by 
no means vouch for the verity of the 
story) that the Virginia corncrake, 
or rail (rallus virginiuims) becomes 
torpid, and remains among the mud 
and grasses of our meadows, &cc. 
during the winter season. It is as» 
sorted, by many other persona, that 
whole flocks of the Carolina parrot* 
or parakeet (psittacus carolinensis) 
continue in a torpid state, in th& 



• An essiiv, Sec. section ?, pa^^es 39, 40. 

I Fragmeiils oi' tUc Natural History ot PeitnsylvHulu, purt first. Appendix I. page« 
^8 Slid 19. PhiUdelphia, 1^99. 
^ Fragments, Sic. Appendix I. page 18. 
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boUofWS of trees, iotho tMtte of Korth it was 1117 opnion when I pablished 
Cfl rffiit^T and in some other parts of the Fraj^ments" in 1799, that the 
the American union. I believe entire swallows, in general^ are migratory 
dependence muy be plactxl upon this birds.* But subsequent and very cx- 
statement; thoiuj-ii it would not be tei.slvc iiKiuii i;>s have convinced mc, 
difficult to show, that thcbc birds are Uiu.i liic instances of torpid swallow* 
often seen abroad, and pretty acUvet m much more frequent thaa I hx* 
wbea the {(fouod ia iwliiteiied bjr nerly supposed thef were; and that 
aoQW. I could loeiitkm not a few there are two species of the genus 
other birdsf the lOrpid state of which ktrundo^ which are peculiarly dii* 
has been spoken of by naturalists and posed to pass the brumal season in 
othei'^; and iht'sr birds I shall men- the cavities of rocks, in the hollows 
tion in my "ir acts, Experiments, of trees, and in other similar situa- 
and Observations, relative to the tor- tions, where they have often been 
pidiiy oi animals." found lu a sojwrosc state. These 

But what" (says Dr. ReoTe) «i« tpeciee are the Mrtmdo riiimh er 
jJie evidence i& &vour of so strange sand swaUowi commonly called} is 
and monstrous a supposition ? No* the United Statestbankswellmr ud 
thing but themost Ttgiie testimonieii . bank martin; and the hirtcndo fialas* 
and histories repugnant to reason and gia^ or aculeated swallow, which we 
experience." call chimney bird and chimney swal- 

Tliis, surely, is not the proper low. Tht-re is no fact in ornitholo^ 
languai^e to be < mpioyed in the in- belttr cstad/iffhedy than the fact (if 
vestigadon and dibcussion of physi- the occasional torjiiuiiy of iheae 
ological quesdons. Authorities are tfiecus 0/ Hnmdo. 
fiicts in natural) as well as in civil I sajr nothing of the torpiditjr ol 
■history. And in favour of the torpidi^ swallows « under water.*' But I ds 
ty of some of the birds which I have not wholly deny tkU &ct And I take 
mentioned, the authorities are, some- much pleasure in referring 
times at least highly respectable; nor Reeve to a short paper, in the 
are ilu y few in number. In reo^ard Transactions of the American Phi- 
to the swallows, i shail say but Uttie losophical Society» vol. vi. part 1. 
at present. 1 have, al this time, in relative to the dibcuvery of a torpid 
the pressy a memoir on the migra- swallow imder a quantity of Md 
tion and torpidity of these birds. I and leaves. The author «f that paper 
am confident that I shall be able to was a most worthy and respectable 
convince every candid, philosopher^ man; and a man so religiously at- 
that great numbers of swallows, of tachcd to truth, that I believe him 
difierent species, do occasionally pass to have been incapable of uttering 
into a state of torpidity, more or less a falsehootL 11c was, moreover, a 
profound, not merely "in some re- man of nice observation, and of a 
mote quarter of America,'* but in philosophical turn of mind, 
die vicinity of our capital cities» I do not wish to urge this> part of 
where there are some men of genu* the swallow's history any further. I 
ine obsenvatlon atwl inquiry, and who have nothing to say in support of the 
are as little pixipense to believe the ** swallow song." But when, in page 
marvelknis in natui*al history, a^ any 44, Dr. Reeve asserts, that no s'va!- 
philosophers elsewhere. lows "were ever found in all the 

I do not suppose that all the swal- rivers and lakes of England, Wales, 
lows of N orth America become tor- Ireland, Sc(jlland, or Switzerland, 
pid. It is my present opinion, and although hshermen are constantly 

• See Fmgments, &c. Appendix I. page 16. See, also, InUoduction to tins WoA. 
pages xii and xiii. ^xxiv, xxv, xxvi. 
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employed on these their supposed hid- 
ing places/' does he mean to say) tiiat 
«t It has never been asserted l>y anj 
ti his connttymen that swallows have 
b^en found torpid under water, In 
England ? Swallows are said to have 
been found torpid " in the river 
Thames; ' and the fact seems to have 
been credited by some illustrious 
Engiisiimen in the 17th century; and 
aaMig others* if I do not mistake^ 
by the imniottal WiUim Harre^.* 
< But I will lake my leave of tho 
swallows.— ^Ince I published my 
Fragments, I have obtained much 
iiifomiation rcUiuve to the torpidity 
of the hiiniming bird. J huve hinted 
at ibdn subject, and have, indeed, 
isaat pointedly admitted the fact, in 
■ifJetter to Mona. La Cepede, pubi< 
Pllm'. in jour Philoiophisal Maga- 
une. I am now fully persuaded, that 
instances of the torpidity of the tro- 
cliilus are by no means uncommon 
in the United States: and I regret 
my having Heated with so little re« 
S|kect» the oi^nion of the Connecti- 
ottt gentleman already alluded feOb 
It is certain, at least» tint the ti«>> 
chilus, like the generality of the 
«wallows, is very impatient of cold; 
and that it sometimes, even in our 
'houses, v(^ry suddenly passes into a 
^ioiouiid slumber, from which, how- 
•ver» it awakes* to enjoy all the pri- 
vUegea of its life. I ssy this ia cor- 
tttn. And tbisy so &r as his senti- 
ments may be collected from his 



Essay, is more than Dr. Reeve is 
willing to admit of any species in 
the great class of birds* 

TlM fiict of the tori^ty of th» 
trochilua was not unknown above 
two centuries ago. It is related by 
the Spanish historians Herrcrs) Xi« 
menes, and several others, though- 
it must be contcssed that these 
writers have mixed with, tiie trutli, 
some ftble. I have lately conversed 
with an intelligent gentlomsny who 
was bom, and has long resided* ia 
the kingdom of Mexico* He assures 
me, that the fact of the torpidity of 
the trochilus is known to every one 
in that country, and in the adjacent 
provinces. He added, tiiat iie liad 

himself seen one of these little Imds 
in its brumal sleep, in a tree. I shall 
discuss this subject at lengthy and 

shall illustrate it by actual experi- 
ments, in my work on the torpid 
state of animals, to which I have 
already alluded. In the mean while, 
1 flatter my be it" that tiie ioiiowing 
fines, a part of whicli immedialely 
relates to the somnns of the trochl* 
lusy will not be wholly unacceptable 
to some of your readers* The author 
is Raphael Landivar, a native of 
Guatimala; and his poem, entitled 
Rusticatio Mexicans, in fifteen 
books, besides an appendix^ in 
Terse also, deserves to be much bet* 
ter known than it appears to be. It 
ia» indeed, well worthy of an English 
trsnstetion; and 1 sincerely wish that 



• In Dr. BircU*8 History of the Royal Society, voL iv. tliei-e are some curious notices 
about swallows. The following may not be deemed wholly unworthy of Dr. Iteeve's 
attention. " Sir John Hoskyns proposed, tliat it mig^t be duly eztfuhiea, what becomes 
of the swallows, and in what state they arc {Inrlng^ the winter. In answer to which Mi». 
Uenshaw affirmed; that the chancellor of Denmark told him, as an undoubted truth, 
that in Iceland, there had been taken out of the ice swallows, which being ailerward^ 
brought into a wsim stove recovered and flew about the room.** Ifr. Henahaw observed, 
"that he had an ncconnt like the former concemiajp iwdlovs from our watermen, viz. 
that they have found ihem in the river Thames} and that towarda the end of the year' 
they assembte in ^at numbers on the little islands of the river, and then submerge 
themselves in the water.'*—-" Upon reading^ the minutes of the last meeting-, Mr. Hen* 
flhaw remarked, th't* Dr. Harvey had ronsklercd the state of swallows in the winter^ 
and had dissected some of tliem, which had been found under water, and could not 
obierve that there was either warmth or motion in them.—*' Mr. Chetwynd, of Ingsti ee, 
beings present Cst a meeting of tlie Royal Socii&ty} observed, thst durinf^ the time 
that t!ie swallows are laid up for tlic winter, they moult, and return in the sirruig 
with all new feathers.*' The History of the Uoyal Society of London. &.c. &ic. By Thjj^ 
~ IS Birch, D. D. secretary to the Boyal Society, vol iv. pagca 533, 534, 53T- 

Vol. IV. It 
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the elegant Mr. Sothoby, whose Plusquc vag^us soUto frlgccat Jiipiter in* 

trau&lation of the Grcorgicks of Vir» . . . ^ ,., . 

gil hw «> deservedly proeurad hbn F^g•<l:MM^xcJpu luuiuit Cobbnm urv^^ 

. ^ ^- 1_ 1 J I. 'J. J Nostra itiifu.linuuiuiuelevivirulariapeiina 

a ittglrraputatioii, could be induced „| j3 abscondims um- 

It) undertake the task. My copy oi bria 

l^ndivar*s work, whicli is, I believe, ' ladulgct pboido^ oea PMgne Mgola* w» 

a very rare one, would he at his ser- pori, 

vice. The publirk pulse might be Duiu luces Aries stellalis nocUbus acquct, 

tried, by the pubiicution of a vcrsioiv Verque novum pratia antiquiunTeddatho. 

of one or two ^ the books. - ^ nust7catio Mcxicana, lib. xiU. v. 2ir, 242. 
. In his IStfa book the author treats 

•f bhrds. Andhere it is that lie speaks All this, Or. Reeve will perhaps 

of the hiimndn^ bird} its tnannersy 9ay)> may do very well in poetiy: but 

its sleepf &c. something more positive on the sub- 

. ■ , . feet of the " placidus sopor'* of the 

"Ndtameaeiigjio^ colibn is rc inred. Some liict., and 

CcUibrto dulcis apoliato tnurmure vocw.' ^. r i 

Sed claw tenucs pennft radiante per ar- therefore something more i-ositne, 

tus. I have already mentioned; and inauy 

Exitriium corpus, forsan non poUice ma- additional facts, with experimenlSy 

I promise to ^ve in anotiier piMe. 

CQtiod rostro natura parens munWit acuto i^^ present I Will only sdd, that Mr. 

Atquc urtua fermc totos ;equantc voUi- mentions the torpidity of 

Induit iuratovlridantesluminc pbimas, the humming bird, not as a fable, 

Et varies m^srrt trarto a ^uU- coloivs. but as an estahh-jhcd troth, l^or iii 

Ulc volat rapidum Zephyrum superantc the short Monitum prefixed to his 

volatu, intei*esting work, he says " In hoc 

Ktr.iucumpcnnatomtstridentefu«upfum. autem opusculo nulUs erit fictbnl 

Roscida SI vcro tragraiUi c cliicere flore i-—., ••►*i.»5«« ^.m^* «il U. 

.McllavcUtrostK).vkes(iucrcduceremm. OXCipias, q«« jMj*- 

^ - cum Mexicanum canentes poetas 

CQuippealiiquaeuinquenegatsepascere itMiudt. Quae vidi refero, quaquc 

mrnsn) lYiihi testes ocnlati, c^rteroquin ve- 

Sistitur in medio concussis acre pennis, racissimi, retulerc. Practerea ciiroe 

Nectai-eum doiusc tercti trahat ore liquo- mihi fuit oculatorum tcslium aucto- 

4 ^*^"V _ * L.-T .-^ 1 ritate subsciipta, quae rariora suntt 

Ast :iacn prompte suMdes conctitit alus, g, n 

Ut viRiU s fat^iantociilos, ludantquecitata;; ^COnlinnare. 

Siispcnsaiiuiuc piitesrvolucrem super actbc- " I W> Slf, Wttn mUCh respCCty 

ra filo» Your obedient senrant^ ttc. 

Sin autem 8|lvis boteali* bnuM ptopin- BENJAMIN SMITH BABTON. 

quet* FhUadelphia» Nov. 1, 1809. 



Contideratlons on the Opinions expressed on Mr. Bruce, by Lord Valeatia, and Mr. Salt. 

tlio Editor of the Literary Pamrama. 

SIH, 

IN the seventh volume of your which the latter calls in question the 

valuable publication, pp. 37, 213, veracity of the accounts published 

443, 1 find a review of lord Valentia's by the late Mr. Bruce. 

Travels, and Mr. Salt's Narrative of Reins^ a resident at Orand Cairo 

his Excursion into Part of tlie Pro- m hen that gentleman returned from 

vince of Tigr6, in Abyssinia; iu Abyssinia, 1 had the pleasure of bis 

* Avicula hsc Coiibri in America MeriiSoBali^ in SeptentrkmaU veio Chupa4dito 
ditttur." Note by Landivar. 

V 
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company diiritf^ three siicoMib^ 
Vumths. He came almost every day 
to my house; nnd T often visited him 
at a Mr. Rose's, a French mcrcl iaiit, 
where he lodc^ed. As I M.MLcd r.K'^'pt 
principally witha viewot ptinetraung 
into Abyssinia myself, I was^ of 
totirsey very inquisitlTe about tbat 
country; and this soon caused an inti* 
mate acquaintance hctween us. I 
therefore harl suflicicnt opportunity 
.to iinostW>;atc his character; whir)} I 
do not conc(M\c was such as 
allow of his advancing; au uiiiuunded 
lUaefaood. Ue had^ moreorer> too 
BMich good sense not io know^ tha£ 
in process of time^ he might be de- 
tected by some future traveller; and 
besides that, Ids Greek sen'ant, Mi- 
cha€>l, who followed him in all his 
travels, vvhoiij 1 knew for at least ten 
years afterwards, and wiUi whom I 
haddeailags io a mercantile way, 
have coHtrsdieted any thii^ 
which was absolutely &lse« Of this 
Mr. Bruce must have been well 
Itware. 

I by no means defend Mr. Bruce 
in every thini^. He had a great share 
of vanity, which often urged liini to 
colour his narrative too highly. He 
is not always accurate in mentiomng 
distances, bearingSy fcc. and by such 
negligences, he exposes himself to 
the lash of criticism. He may also he 
chargeable with other minor faults, 
from which scarcely any person is 
exempt; but I can never bring my- 
self to suspect his integrity. When I 
found in your vahisble publication 
the same feelingfi on this subject, as 
my own, I immediately resolved to 
transmit some observations on it, to 
you; but not having had, till lately, 
an opportuiiity ot examinini^ Mr. 
Salt's Narrative in lord \ iUenUa's 
publication, myself, I liave been un^- 
der the necessity of delaying my 
oommunicaiiw. 

It appears to me that Mr. Salt en- 
tered on his journey with :i. mind 
prcjiidired aL«:aiTist iVlr. liruce, and 
dcternuaed to tind fault with him 
wherever he could. Tiwe& and cir- 



eum^ances altar tmtkj thisg^ ptv* 
ticularly with regard to persflB8> la- 
the course of thirty five years; the 

period Which elapsed between the 
travels of Mr. limce and those of 
Mr. Salt, into Abyssina. It camiot, 
therefiipe, be wondered at, that lord 
Valentia's reception at Dahalaflkt 
Maasiia, and Arkeko, difibrsd from 
that of Mr. Bruoe, who, moreover, 
had not the ati vantage of an English 
ship of v.ar, or of any number of men, 
bcbidi s ills own sej^ants, forhispro* 
tectioii. The dispositions of all those, 
more thsn half barbarous easterns, is 
such, that whenever they perceive 
that a person makes inquiries about 
another, against whom he is preju- 
diced ( n liich they discover quickly) 
then they frame such answers as 
they think will best at^ree with his 
purposes witiioul aiiy regard to sim- 
ple tnuh. Thus Mr. Salt was told 
that Mr. Bruce had never been in 
any battle; that the battle of Ser- 
braxos was fought two years before 
he entered Ahyssinia; that Mr. 
Bruce never had any oilicc; noi- was 
any territory given to him. Now , \\ ith 
regai'd to the tirst particular, I thmk 
I can bring a positive proof to the 
contrary. Mr« Bruco repeatedly 
showed me a wound in his aim by a 
spear, received in one of the battles 
at Scrbraxos; utuI it was stil! trou- 
blesome, from not having be ci) right- 
ly cured; it even sometimes (Opened 
again and discharged matter. With 
regafd to the other assertions, I 
ha»e no 'Other evidence than the 
statements of Mr. B. these,. however^ 
I think, are entitled to more credit, 
than the loDse lunts partly gathered, 
and partly forced oui, from some of 
tlie natives. 

A iiU'ikiug mslancc of such a 
forced answer was that given to lord 
Valentia (not less prejudiced against 
Mr. Bruce, than Mr. Salt was) by 
Ml*. Carlo Rossetti, from whom, as 
a European, one would have expect- 
ed more rci^ard to fact. Lord Valen- 
tia, on his return throuj^h Kgypt, 
[Vide vol. Ul. page o'J^, and 400^ 
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«feilides he seems to have formed A MiHeo; where he porfbrmed quaran- 
much higher idea than they deserve, tine, and iirom thence he hastened 
if he knew Mr. Bruce ? To which home by way of Paris. How, Iherc- 
hc replied: "He had known him fore, could Mr. Rossetti have seen 
very well, wliile on his way to the him and his thawings at Venice? 
Red Sea; tiiat he hud accom/ianied Mr. Rossetti is no great scholar 
(dm.m kU ttmjifi.Xjo Cairo, and bad reader. He got in fimomltll AK 
Imi eomHantly wkh Mm ftarfay AiB Beg not long before I cam into die 
r€md€Hee €hm$ thai he bad there* country, by advaincing him money 
fimrfaegvoto read his book, as eoan when ui distress; and from that inct- 
as Ke received it, but haid never dent arose the good will of Ali Beg 
finished it, from finding; so many to v/ards Europeans, which ultimately 
inisstatenients respecting A!i Ret?;, proved very detrimental to the few 
all the adventures with whom, were i rench houses at Cairo. For though 
to lus knowledge, romances. You Rossetti (iavouied as the chief pro* 
may know," tald he, ^ tfaet Brace vider of goodi for Ali Beg) fcNind 
aerer ww Ali Beg, by the depcri^ means to reimbiine MMe{^ yettfae 
tion he glvet of the diamonds in hie French merchants were, throegll 
turban; every one wili inlonn youy him, drawn io^ so that they were in- 
that no MameUikc ever wore any duced to advance goods on credit t* 
jewels there; it is contrary to their Ali Beg, a thing never done before; 
custom." Rossetti was in Italy by which, at the death of the latter, 
when Bruce returned; and sato hiniy they lost upwards I0'j,000 German 
as he says, at Venice. Ife and aao- crowns. Any person but Rossetd 
tAer gentUman vere themm the drew- vngbt easily have feeeeeeB this c»2 
^* mqde m Mgypt mid MpnMiijf faamty. Had Rossetti been a man sf 
but the latter observed tiiat tfacy penetration, he would not linve ssnt 
were made in the Italian manner, nisown brother»Balthasar,toGedda, 
whirh so extremely offended Bruce, to establish a mercantile house there, 
that he refused to exhibit any more.** the moment he heard that Ali Beg's 
From the beginning of the year trcKjps, under Mahamed Beg, had 
1770, to the beginning of 1782, 1 re- entered Mecca, where he deposed 
sided Cairo, conseouently full the old Sherri£e, and appointed Hss^ 
twehfe year^i dnrtng wmch period esn Beg, govemour of Gedda. Very 
I never remember Mr. Carlo Ros- )tttle reflection was necessary to 
setti to have been out of Egypt* ex« fiiresee, that this stste of things could 
cept once, when he went to Cyprus, not last long; and so it proved. The 
to settle his accounts with the fa- news of Maiiamcd Beg*s success ar- 
mily of Mr. Zambetti, a decease^ rived Septeniber 12, 1770, and Oc- 
paruier of his, in trade. But though tober 15, Mr. Balthasar Rossetti set 
it be posisibic that my memory ofif for Gedda. He advanced no faf» 
should rail me in this particular, yet tber than Suez, where he met Hal* 
I cannot hfi piistaken in another, vis. san Beg retttming in great haste^ 
that Mr. Bruce ueyev was in Italy at with fifteen of his men only* having 
the same time as Mr. Hossetti was been driven from Gedda .ty the old 
there. Tt is well knouTi, that Mr. Sherrife, who returned as soon as 
Bruce, after hh icturn, staid about Mahamed Beg had retired, and re- 
three monUis in Cairo; and tlien he established every thing on the old 

* This could not have been strictly true, noEuropeun at that period being- allowed 
to poi»scss any vessel upon the river. Nor could he he alwayji about or with him during 
his suy» lur Mr. Bnife then also lodged at Mr. Rose's* Wre Mr. Bssietti ooiild<N# 
see him oecasioQsUj. 
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Ibotin^. I can, tberefoiVf look upon 
Mr. Carlo Rossetti in no other liglit 
llian that of a lucky adventurer. 

Lord Valentia's work, and Mr. 
Salt's nanaiive contain many in- 
stance i> of mis-statements; particu- 
Uaif in those passages, where the 
veracltjr id Mr. Bniee is attached. 
I will notice a few enly. 

1 . Vol. il. page 487, Mr. Salt, con- 
tradicting Mr. Bruce, makes very 
iip;ht of the cliHkulties of the ascent 
of tho inoiintain Taranta. Yet in 

^ YoL ill, pajje 12, where he speaks 
aneditf rugged and very steep 
hiU, he employs thote diffcalliee ai 
an ol^ect at cemparisoiit saying: ^ In 
steepness and ruggedness this hill 

may he cGmpnrcd tr, 7br(777fa; though 
its height is considerably intcnoui-." 
Page 70, speakint^^ ai^ain of another 
very rough hill, he says: " Tlie dcs- 
cent hence is extremely steep, and 
ao much kicomnioded with loose 
atoneat that we were obliged to dis- 
fliemt from onr mules; and, beioffe 
we reached the bottom, had reason 
to exclaim, that it wa« 4« bad as the 
descent of Taranta." 

2. Page 159, Mr. Salt caiis Mr. 
Bruce imfiudeni tnottgh to say, that 
« the Abysskiiaiis eat raw flesh strip* 
ped fram the lifuig animal." To me 
la does not appear to be a decisive 
proof that this is never done — that 
Mr. Salt did not sec it at Antalow. 
It may be done by rustick soldiers, 
in the provinces, or by epicures at 
lixe court oi Gondar. There are fire* 
qneiit hfaits m Mr, Salt's Narrative^ 
which show, that they cannot get it 
too fresh, and those help to establish 
hir* Bruce*s statement. Vide page 
119, whf're it is said: "In the pre- 
sent inbiancc the skin was only part- 
ly taken oti, and a favourite slice of 
iichh was bi'OUghL immLdiately to ta- 
ble, the mosclea el which tmUnued 
tQ guhtwr^ till the-whoie was devour* 
ed.'* Mr. Salt likewise says: The 
gross and disgusting scenes which 
Mr. Bruce describes as followiDo- a 
brinde feast, 1 tirmiy beiievc existed 
only in his own ipxagiqauon." Vide 



page 158. Yet the rflpeHed mendoM 

by Mr. Salt, of the free and often in^ 
decent behaviour, and drunken reveln 
of the Abyssinian ladies and gentle* 
men, would lead us to suspect, that 
Mr. Bruce's account may be too 
true. [Vide pages ST, 7I» lOS, 
109, 150»aad ISMaa ako page 184| 
whieh eoDtains captain Rudlatid*s 
report of a feast] The inference la 
undeniable that modesty and chastitjT 
are not to be feckoned among Abys* 
siniaii virtues. Tap^e 207, Mr. Salt 
says: VVc spent the evening in the 

true Qondar aljrtei the €9tntermtim 

3* Page 209. Among other an» 
swers reeeaved irom Hadgee Ha* 

met, to questions asked concerhinf^ 
Mr. Bruce, he says: " He did not 
we!! understand Amharick, or Ti- 
gre, and did not speak much more; 
Arabick than I [Mr. Salt] do.'* 

Now, with regard to Aiiiharieh» I 
heard him speak it» In the house ef 
Mr. •Piniy . with a verf respectable 
Armenian, who had known him in 
Abyssinia, from wlience he was just 
returned. This Armenian said that 
he spoke Amharick " very well.** 
With respect to Arabick, I myself 
was able to judge. He spoke it flu* 
entlft through in the Mecca dialect} 
which differs in a few instances 
firom that spoken at Cairo. He cer- 
tainly had had opportunities enough 
to become acquainted with that lan- 
guage, before he went to Abyssinia; 
lor he had been consul at Algiers; 
he had mted other parts of Bamry; 
he l^en travelled in Syria as fid* as 
Palmyra; and afterwards through 
many parts of Egypt and Arabiai 
till he arrived at Massiia. 

That there sliould be inaccuracies 
in Mr. Bruce's description of the 
antiquities and ruins at Axurat caU'^ 
not be a subject of surprise. Mr. 
Bruce had not the protection of a 
Ras of Tigrfe; the fear of whom 
made every one, even the priests, 
who are not at all well inclined to- 
wards Europeans, subservient to 
Mr. 3alt*8 views. Mr. Bruce travers- 
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cd that part at the oountry like « |riace October 31, in the some year, 
bird of passage, in continual danger consequently he can only he said to 
from llie natives, whose disposition have spent about eleven weeks, 
Mr. Salt does not extol (pa^c 99] travelling included, in one of the 
vhere he says: " The lower class of frontier provinces of Abyssinia. For 
the inhabitants of Axuni, seem to some time after his arrival at Anta- 
te moTG rude to Btmngers, and lew low he was little better than a pri< 
imder authofilyy than any ve obier* toner} being totally nnaUe to am* 
Ted during our excursion; so that it verse without an interpreter. On 
was not easy to prevent the occur- the contrary, Mr. Bruce came to 
rence of a serious dispute." Mr. Dixan Norember 22, 1769; and 
Salt was, throui^h the protection of January 17", 1772, lie kit Saiicoho, 
the Ras's people, enabled to exa- a frontier to\vn of Abyssinia, on his 
mine the ruins at leisure; he was way to Sennaar. It appears, thers- 
twice these, and yet Ae bad to cor* fere, that he was ftill three years m 
vect some things at his second visit, the interiour of that country; and he 
Kow, though Mr. Bruce may have could converse, at least in Arabick 
been obliged to supply the defects immediately as he entered it. Du- 
of his hasty sketches of those ruins, ring that time he travelled through 
which he saw en fiasaant only, from many parts; associated with a i^reat 
hearsay, I think he is entitled to variety of persons; was much at 
more candour and lenity than Mr. court; and had time enough to 
Salt has granted him. Though the come acquainted with the manners 
latter cannot eonceal his constsnt of the people, 
endeavour to find out something to Considering all this, I think the 
the prejudice of Mr. Bruce's cha- publick will do well to suspend its' 
racter; yet he is ready enouf^h to judi^mcnt conccrninf^ Mr. Brure's 
quote his authority when it suits his veracity, till some etiier unbiassed 
purpose. Neither is this eaircrness witness, or even Mr. Salt himself^ 
to detect eri-our, the less uncaiidid, by a longer residence and ftirther 
even if it should be proved her eaf« investigation, has been able to ga- 
te r that Mr. Bruce was much to ther more ample information tbm 
blame, for colouring too highly, was practicable in so short a Ciniei 
events in which he was personally and under such circumstances SB 
concerned; neither is it by any attended his first visit, 
means the less censurable. I am. Sir, 

Mr. Salt left Dixan, whicli is the Your most obedient humble bcrvaiil^ 
first town in Abyssinia, August 14, ' JOHN ANTKS. 

1405, and returned to the same BrUtol^ Feb, 6^ 1810. 



t;iu'iou» ProperQ^ of Uie Toad. Coininuiiicated by a Correspondent. 
To Mt. JV<cA9/4on« Editor of the J^ilMopItieal Journal, 

SIB, 

AMONG the many r.nrio\is ac- out, althouc^h it must have sustained 

counts that I have rearl (;f the toad, witli the paper a pressure equivalent 

I never met with tl»c following fact, to several tons; but a frog could 

Aperaon'inthe neigh1x>urhoodof never 8i\rvive the same degree of 

Maidston, who manufactures brown pressure. I searched a long time 

paper, informed me, last summer, for a tr^d, to see the experiment 

while I was observing his people at myself; but it was a very warm day, 

Avork, that he liad frecjuer.tly placed and I was unable to find one, 

a toad in the midst of the pile of after the men had left work, 

sheets to be ]jrLsscd, and always I am, sir, your obliged) A. 

found ii alive and wcii on luivia^ it March 2oihf 1810. 
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OF THE SUN.FLOW£R^A SCOTCH BALLAD^ US 

To the Editor of the Monthbf Magaxine^ ' 

SIRy 

IN reply to a query in the maga- its position^ but he is the only per^ 

nne ' for September, whether tiie ton I ever heard to belieTe it whilst 

aun-flower Iq^Iokw the oourse of I have many obaervers with myself 

die sun in the day, and in the nigiit to the contrary, 
time (the stalk untwisting) returns Also in observation on chalk be* 

to the east to face the sim next coming flint bv a natural process, 

morninj^/* I beg leave to observe Whilst in Bedioi'dshire, this waa 

that I believe it to be groundless; the subject ot" conversation; and it 

having a number of very tine ilovv- was asserted to me as a fact, that 

«rs growing in.an opci\ garden, not on the clmlky hills in tiie neigl^xmr- 

in the leut influenced by any sur* hood of Dnnstable, chalk actually 

nmnding walla or building. They became flinty though to the^obserw 

have the finest possible heads of vers by an unknown process and 

numerous flowers, growing to face that after removing these flints, yet 

all quarters; but my principal atten- the fresh chalk replaced the usual 

tion has been paid to the main flow- quantity of flints, and that this would 

er, and i iiud it always remains in be the case ad injinitum; by what 

the tituntion it first blows in, either inherent chymical property in the 

oortby easty south, or west Some chalk, aided by the atmosphere^ 

of the stilkft appear twisted, which remains to be solved by a more 

I consider to arise fmm the great learned person than myself. An in- 

weight of the head when in full sertion of the above in the Monthly 

seed; though, while making these Magazine, will oblige a constant 

remarks, a friend of mine asserted, reader. 

he had ob^icrvcd the Uuwcr changed J. S. 



\¥iUiam Julius Mickle> the undoubted autlior of the soap— ** Thete'8 ate luck abotit 

the House.** 

To the Editor of the UniveruU J^lagnzimt. 

SIR, 

TO the pages of your miscellai^ Copy of a letter frctm Mr, Mudfird 
1 would confide the following cir«- tot&eRev.John Sun^^. J3. ^ 

cumstancesy respecting the true au- sir, 

thor of a beautiful ballad, much THE purport of this letter will, I 

known, and much admired. I do not hope, excuse the liberty I-take in ad« 

think that it will be needful to enter dressing you. 

into any prefatory tletail, as Mr. In your edition of Mr. Mickle*s 

Mudford's iciLui to me, with my re- workb, you have inserted, at p. 121, 

ply, and the accompanying copy of the stmg of There's nae luck about 

the song, will fully enable your read- the house,'* as the production of 

ers.to comprehend the cause and the Mickle; and you have distinguished 

nature of the inquiry which has been eight lines as the pioduction of Dr. 

instituted, and wliich, I rejoice to Bcattic. There is a curious literary 

say, has terminated in esLablishint;- fact attached to this sonj^, which 

the claim of my much respected can be ilually settled only by your- 

fri<;:ud, Mr. Mickle, to his own iio- self. 

nours. My friend, Mr. Crbmek, who has 

I remain, Sii*, lately published a volume of Bums's 

Your obedient servant , " Rcliques,'* and whose tu*dour for 

J. SIM. Scottish literature is distinguished, 

PentonviHe^ Jliiril 14, 1310. had discovered, as he imagined, the 
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author of tiUB song m 9, Jean Jdams,* 
who dM in 61a&eo^\ workhouse in 
the year 1765. When he was in 
Scotland last, the circumstance was 
mentioned to him of a Mrs. FiiUar- 
ton, a very old lady, now living, who 
remembers to have heard Jean 
Adams recite and ting the song aa 
her own^ ^or to the year 1760. 

This Jean- Adams was a woman of 
tome Ulents, having published a vo- 
lume of poems; but bchig rather too 
much elated with authorship, she 
neglected the ordinary duties of life, 
and died in GiaBgow workhouse^-"-* 
These facts Mr. Cromekhadobtaiii- 
edy witii coMderable trouble; and, 
when lie edled upon me, and men^ 
^oned the circumstance, he was 
greatly surprised when T told him 
that the song was ascribetl to Mickle, 
and showed it him in your edition of 
his works. You will perceive there 
is some mystery in the affair, which 
can be cleared up only by the docu* 
ments on which you ascribe the 
song to Mickle, and those eight 
lines to Bcattie. Mrs. Fullarton is 
positive that she heard this Jean 
Adams recite the song" about the 
year 1760: in tact Jean died 1765, at 
which time Mickle was only thirty 
yiearsofage; did he pttWish or write 
the song within that period ? 

It is a singular circumstaiicc that 
Bums, who was well versed in the 
history of Scottish ballads, says, 
speaking of the present song, — 

« This is one of the most beauti- 
ful songs in the Scots or any other 
language. The two lines, 

And I will sec his face again. 
And I will bear him speak* 

as well as the two preceding ones, 
are unequalled almost by any thing 
I have ever heard or Tt»ds and the 
linesf— 

The present mow^is our sin. 
The neist we never saw. 



are worthy of the first poet. It Is 

long too posteriour to Ramsay^s days. 
About the year 1771 or 72, it came 
first on the streets as a ballad; and 
I suppose the composition of the 
song was not much anteriour to that 
jfCtio^'^'^ReHques, p. SI 7* 

I cannot help thinking that yos 
will fisel some pleasure in bim 
able to clear up this business: ana 
I hope you will excuse this long 
letter about it. I thought the matter 
too singular to be neglected, 
i am, Sir, 
Your obedient serrant, 
WM. MUDFORD. 

DEAR SIR, 

I am extremely happy to inform 
you that I have been so very for- 
tunate as to discover, among Mr* 
MicUe's papers, what I consider as 
, the very first sketch of that celeblli* 
ted songs ^ There's nae hick alxrtt 
the house," a copy of which, vfrh' 
tint and literatim^ I have enclosed. 
Besides the evident marks of haste 
and inaccuracy, w hicli I have noticed 
in the margin, you will find the name 
Cotin spelt irith a double and a sin* 
gle /; the Scottish veib us^ Ibr 
mu8t^ spelt first JKun, and, in two 
lines after, man; and the verb make 
first spelt twice with the and then 
three times without that letter; all 
these are strong proofs of its being 
the very first attempt. Other ▼alfe't 
tions, much Idr the better, yoa 
find, by comparing the MS. with the 
song as now printed in my edition 
of Mr. Mickle's poetry. The ballad 
is, though evidently written in very 
great haste, perhaps the finest spe- 
cimen of his hand writing now ex* 
tantj from which, I think, it BWMt 
have been written In, or befine, the 
year 1760; as soon after that period 
hia misfortunes in trade, and his 
consequent depression o^ spihis. 



• For a further, and highly interesting account of this i>ei-8on, the reader is refetted 
to ihefoUowii £j work ( Appendix A. vol. i.) which will shortly appear: " Select Scot- 
nsli Songs, ancient and moilein; wilh critical Observations and biOgraphicsl NotlOC9# 
By Robert Bums. EiUted hy tt. U. Crowet^ }t\ A. S. £di»" 
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very much affected his hand writing. Tbei-c's little pleasure in tlic home 

All these circumstances, duly coh- When our gude man's awa 

sidered, vili, 1 trust, effectually lay And •» y<« iiire the news is trw 

' ^, J J ^ "'. And do you say he's wecl 

to rest the lUfounded pretensions is thh a time to speak of wark 

of Jean Adams, and secure to my ve JuUes lay by your Wheel 

worthy friend an undisputed title to is this a time to spin a thread 

this very SUperiour prcduction. when Collin's at the door 

As to TTiy ascription of the eight ^^^^h my cloak I'll to the quay 

marked lines to Dr. Beattie, I had see him come ashore 

the most positive assurance of their . 

being his composa.on from the Rev. ^"4v^' Lhop wk"?^ 

Patnck Davidson, of Rayne, Aber- j.^ tl^e BaUie's* wife 

deenshire^ a gentleman of the first That CoUn's in the town 

respectability, who had been a pupil My Turkey slipiiers man gae on 

of the doctor's; and this was coimrm- >f y stockings pearly blue 

ed by every litcran' character with 'Tis aw to pleasure my gude man 

whom I conversed, durint^ an ex- For h«». b«th led and true 

cursion which T made to the imrth „. , j i. i /• 

r o ^1 J - 1 i luae lass and make a clean nre ndtt 

of Scotland m the summer ot 1801, Mucklef pot 

so as not to leave the least shadow cie little Kate her button gown 

of a doubt upon that subject And Jocki his Sunday eoat 

I cannot help adding, that I am AndtnaketheSrshoon asUackastliss 

exceedingly thankful that I have Their ho.e white as sn^^w 
been spwed, not only to give a cor- 
rect edition of the poetical works of 

my friend, however they may be re- ^j^^.^^,^ ^^^^ ^j^^ 

ceived by the present generation, lu n fed this month and mair 

but also to substantiate his right to Mat ha-st and thraw their necks about 

what Mr. Bums calls » one of the That CoUn weel may fare 
most beautiful songs in the ScotSj or 

auf other ianeuafce." -^"^ ^^'^^ ^^"^ tuhiit neat and trim 

T remam dear Vir Let every thing be braw 

1 remaui, dear sir, Ftor who kens how Ctolmfar'd|| 

Your most obedient humble servanti vrben Ae** AmmH far awa 

J. SIM. 

Pcntoiiville^ Afiril 1 ^ 1810. Sae true his heart,** sae smooth his speech 

P. S. 1 iui gut lo mention another His breatli like ca-uler air 

stnmg proof of iu being the very His very foot has musick int 

first ittempt, Tiz. that he was then A. liocoiBe.upthe.t«r 

undetermined as to the number of i ^ hj, 

lines which the stanzas should con- And shall I hear him speak 

tain. I'm down rij^ht giddy \vi* the thought 

To Mr. Mudford. In troth I'm like to greet 

Thejirtt Hketdt, tlu bemuijui Ballad, 

" Tker^9 nae luck about the hmue,**from If CoUn't wed ft andweci content 

the kandmit'ms^ of iV. J. MickiCt in like ^ ^^-^^ Tir^c m ih to crave 

JPosae»»ion of (fie Rev. Mr. Sim. An 1 ;^in 1 live to mak him sae 

There's nae luck about the house 1 blest above the lave ^ 

There's nae luck at aw -^nd shall I see hia face again kc. 

* The e in Bailie's ts erastfd. 

\ The capital Jkf fci ;ised, and a small m inserted. 

i The c in Jock is erased. 

$ Thishnc is a repetition of the nineteenth line. 

II This linp is deficieut in measure. 
% Interlined he loat, 

** The first poiut in the M6. 
tt TheUst point in tlte MS. 
Vol. IT. s. 
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To the Editor qf the £ur»pean Magazine. 



SIR, 

IF you thrnk the following worthy 
of a place In your valuable magazine, 
k mayt perhaps^ prove entertainbg 
to some of Us numerous readers. 
One of its admirers, 

F. F. R. 

Loudon^ nth, Dec. 1809. 

SUPERB FETE 

dvfn by the Duke ^ 0rlean9y at 
hU Seat qf ViUev Cotterot§ to 
Louis the XVM, after his corona' 
tion at Rhehna, 

Statement the Artieleo consumed or 
emftkyed on the Occasion, 

14jOS9 Itvres, Sous, were expend- 
ed in sea and fresh water fish 

(about 5S5i. ttteriing.) 
100,809 lbs. of b\iu hcr*s meat. 
29,045 heads oi game and poultry. 
3,071 lbs. of ham. 
10,552 lbs. of bacon and hogs lard. 
36,464 eggs. 
6,060 lbs. of common butteri 
600 lbs. of Vanvres ditto*. 
150,096 lbs. of bread. 
80^00 bottles of Borgundv and 
Champain. 



SOO hhds. of common wiae. 
800 bottles of old hock. . 
1,400 bottles of English beer sol 

cider. 

iyOOO bottles of Ucjiiors of all sorts. 
8,000 lbs. of sugar. 
- 2,000 lbs. of coffee, besides tea. 

1,500 pounds of chocolate. 
65,000 lemons and oranges (sweet 
and sour.) 
800 pomegranates. 
150,000 apples and pears of s^Hts. 
15,000 j>ounds of sweetmeats, pre- 
served and candied. 
52,000 pounds of sugar plumbs. 
4fi00 pounds of wax lights. 
30,000 China plates and dishes for 
dessert. 

20,000 pieces of crystal dishes for 

swcctnit'ats, Ivistres, Sec. 
115,000 dccanteis and glasses. 
50,0O0 pieces (plates, disli* s, tu- 
reens, kc.)oi" silver uud gilt 
silver. 
3,300 table cloths. 

900 dozen of napkins. 
2fi00 dozen of aprons were used by 
the cooks and others. 



OBITUARY. 



LATELY at Edgeworth's town, 
in the centre of Ireland, died, with- 
out a struggle, the widow B\inict, 
a^ed 116 and upwards, bhc had beeri 
wife to an honest, laborious mason, 
and she was a woman of uncommon 
shrewdness and activity. The wmter 
before last she was seen mounted on 
a ladder mending the tlmtch of her 
cottagd. Though she was thus care- 
ful of her worldly goods, she was 
uncommQily goodnatured and cha- 
ritable, r IT mind was never fretted 
by BiflfY )lent pasdons. She was 

Wt/n »idy to give or lend what 
• y she possessed) and she 



was careful to do these services to 
her distressed neighbours wlicn no 
witness was present; so that accident 
alone discovered some of her good 
deeds and bad debts. In her habits 
of diet she was very temperate. She 
lived chiefly <m potatoes and milk, 
and stirabout; never drank spirits, 
or beer, but sometimes drank a 
glass of sweet wine, of which she 
was fond. She was (like most uliicr 
long-lived people) an early riser, and 
took regular but not violent exer- 
cise. For the last twen^ years of 
her life she seldom failed to walk 
from the cottage where she lived 
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to t\f!r^rworth*s town, a distance of September 14, 1809, ap^ed 115. To 
about an English mile, over a rough, the lust day of her long life she pre- 
stony~road. She prestr\ed all her served the use of her limbs, hef 
organs of sense tu tlie last; could senses, and her memory, which pos' 
hear what was said In a low voice, sessed the uncommoii fiicultf ox re- 
could distinguish the changes of taining recent clTcumstances as wdl 
countenance of those to whom she as those which happened in lier 
spoke, as she plainly proved by youth. Every year added to the re* 
chanf>-in?^ her topicks of conversation gard with which she was considered 
when she found they did not please by tlie rich, and by the poor. Thus 
her auditors. Her sense of smell liad she was a conspicuous example that 
not iaiicd. The summer before her virtue in humble life, can render ike 
death she took pleasure, as she said, possessor as useful, respectable, aad 
in the smell of a rose, and showed happy, as it could in the hi^eat si- 
tiiat she perceived the odour by ask- tuation." 
ing where it came from before she >m 
saw the flower. Her intellectual At Bengal, in the 86th year of his 
faculties were at this advanced age a£^e,died,CudbertThonihill, esq. late 
accute and vigorous. She narrated master attendant of the port of C^-al- 
with uncommon clearness and viva- cutta, and oneof tlie oldest European 
city; and it was remarkable of her inhabitants of Bengal. He was tcA" 
memory, that it was not only reten- dent in India some time before the 
tive of diings th it 1 1 ad passed ninety taking of Calcutta by Surajaha Dow* 
years ago, but of recent &cta and lah, in 1756, and was present during 
conversations. She had the habit, the greater part of that tmfort^mate 
common to vcry-i^ld people, of con- scene. With several other Europeans, 
tinually talking of her approaching he sought shelter in the English 
death, a^id yet making preparations shipping tlicn at Fultaj aad thus 
fixr life. She was as eager about the fortunately escaped the dreadfol ca* 
lease or the rent of her farm, as If tastrophe of the Black Hole. Cap* 
she felt sure of continuing many tain Thomhill had traded to almost 
years to enjoy what she possessed, every part of India; and at Judda, a 
She was very religious, but her rc- port in the Red Sea, he became ar- 
ligion was not of a melancholy cast, quainted with Mr. Bruce, the ceie^ 
The following epitaph is inscribed bratcd Abyssinian traveller, by 
over her tomb: Here lies, in hopes whom he is honourably mentioned 
of a blessed resurrection^ the body in his works* He was nofainated 
of Elizabeth Burnet, of Lignagee- master attendant in 1786, and held 
ragh, bom 1693; married 1733; die4 thj^ ^ppointmeat; till AprU 1809* 
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SONG. 

Sittiff by Mr> tndethn, at the Freenuuvn^ 
'£w>emi at a dinner fteld for the liberal 

purp')9^ nf raising a fund for alleviating 
the mtifortunet •f tito veteran C^rle» 

Tune— ^ Fwt* Jack:* 
TOV mny tell us the votoff^^ far honoar 
and worth. 
From modem folks bear oQ'tlie bells 



But, surely, one virtue, ^\\& kin4est on 
earth. 

Has deigned with the modems to dwell; 
Benevolence smiling' with tender delight. 

While extracting the arrows qf wo. 
Benignly ofllcioiu each clum to invite. 

And with ardour celestial bestow; 
See the sons of Britannia, with syni|a 
soft. 

Shield genius from sorrow's attae 
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* 

As the sweet little chenib, that sitt up TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

' Xeept iTBtch Ibr the life ofpoor Jack. ^ nas'it awfty the eari^ 

hours 

** Date oMum** each of us bears in our Of winter, pastoroomuu^yToidofcare, 
mind. Well pleaaed with delif^ vhidi pmr 



And rnig'ht more such examples repeat: sent are. 

For wasn't poor Uomer, who swag him« fi^r seasons, budding aprays, sweet tmeU- 

self blind, mg Bowera: 

Left withacaieelf ndiimertoeat? To rocka, to tiwingay to riUa» ftom leaiy 

That your ancients were noted iot beada bowers, 

very wise. Thou thy Creator's goodness dost de> 

Ever^ 8cbool-bo<^ we read in imparts; clare, 

But while a good bead, we wHh juatice what dear gifta to fkee he did not 

may prize, spare; 

Still, Vou know there be tuch thuire ae ^ ^ hiunan sense in guilt that low- 

keatie.** ' era. 

Then applaud modem howma, whoae aym* What aoul can be ao aick, which bf thy 

patf y y )fi song's. 

Can shield genius from sorrow's attack. Attired in sweetness, sweetly ia not 

At the aweet little cherub that sits up driven 

aloft, Qi^tetolbfgeteaitb'a timnoila, apiteand 

< Xeepe wateb for the life ofpoor Jack. wrongs; 

V— 1. ^ . . . * reverend eye and thought to 

Yea, with bearu, that reaponaive, in uni* heaven ? 

sonb<-at Sweet artleaaaoogater! thou my niiid 

_^tres8, tliough by merit unbacked, dost raise 

nom EngUafamen ever acceptance will To aira of splyerea— yea, and to angcU* 

nieet; lava. 
Then, how nmch more muat merit at^ 

tract ? 

yiortiieaailor, at Greenwich, tiicre'sinoor- thf oak 
toga d'ye see, 

When cramped by the fortune of war; 'TWAS winter; and except a leaf 

friendahip extended Yet trembllncf here and there, 

shall b^ I>ecember, icy handed thief. 

To hun who inspired every targ . Had atript the forest bare. 
For the sons of Britaonia acknowledge 

how oft. Its tawny foliage atrown around, 

^Oor seamen were cheered on each tack. And silvered o*cr with sleet. 

When his muae aungtbe cherub, that shs Fkofesely carpeted the gfoimd, 

up aloft, ^tlci to my feet 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

The bard of our navy to notice we hold, '^'^f^^'t.tl^Ut^^^^ 

Whpdeserves of hi. ro,mtry, ^ ou'll own, ^t^'^.^JS^A^^^ 

^"SHd?"^^^^^^^^"'""-^^^^ t^^'iSi^S^^ 

^t:^lJ^^^^ "^^y An agedoakWith ample head. 

■ L J Ml, And arms extended wide, 

neat M ht ' with ho, Part living, shivered part, and dead, 

• . 1 , « . , Hose towering by niy side. 

Ever jom to ass I Kt an old friend, b j j ^ 

l^t us aU puU together, hia veaael to A hoary rime its branches graced, 

0mS^^^' Resembling most a beard; 

That his voyage may happfly end. While clasping its gigaatick wm«^ 

th^soir'^ Britannia, with aympa. An ivy graea appeared. 

I^t ua ahield him from sorrow's auackj its reverend aspect fixt my eyei 

And what here you bestow, there's a Be- I felt a pleaaing awe} 

wmF- ' ^ ruminating reverie, 

WiU, m pleasure, tenfold give you ba^k. Inapired by whsit I saw: 
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When fancy, whose creative power 

Can give to trees a tongue » 
And fumiali from their roystick lore 

** A sennon or ft song," 

Employing- all her magick here« 

Gave lang-ua^ to an oak; 
Which, thus admonishing^ my eWy 

Intelligibly spoko— 

Tain mortal ! where&re doH tfaottoomey 

My nakedness see ? 
Why leave a comfortable home. 
To moralize on me ? 

All rifled as I am and torn; 

To taunt me com'st thou here I 
Ordoitfihoueomei wHh ne to nMMim 

The eat of the year ? 

Wbate'er thy motive, mortal, take 

Instruction from a tree. 
And condescend for once to make 

Comparison with me. 

If honour, joined to leng-th of days. 

Thou fondly wouldst obtain. 
Behold an object that portrays 

At once; and proves them vain ! 

Pot monarch of the woods am I, 

The mightiest of my name; 
A monavcby not by courtesy^ 

But bj a pfoiider claim. 

Two centuries round their circles rolled. 

Ere I attained my primet 
Another, ere I waxed old. 

Was regiatered by Time. 

SttrviTing still, though wounded strong, 

I brave the winteiy blast; 
And many a man in years now yoimg^ 

Will not behold my last. ^ 

Yet he whose all destroying itrake 

Lays men and forests low. 
Will level me 1 — No more it spoke. 
But ended with a bow. 

** Will level me !" My muse records 
The language o'er again; 
Win level me !** Emphatick words ! 
Kor altogether vain. 

For, musing as I iiomcward turned, 

I own it humbled me. 
To tliink that I might lie inumed 

£jre fell this aged tree. 

J. POTTERS. 



THE BEACON. 

THE scene wsshmic besutiiul fiur to «y 
eye. 

Than if day in its pride had arrayed it; 
The land breese blew mild, and the asme 
arched sky 
Looked pure as the spirit that made it; 
The murmnr rose soft as I silently gazed 
On the shadowy wave's playful motion. 
From the dim distant isle till the beaeon 
fire blazed 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 

No lonqcr tlie joy of the sailor boy's breast 
>Vas iicard in his wildly-^reatbed num* 
bers; 

The sea-bird had flown toherwave girdled 

nest, 

The fisherman sunk to his slumbers: 
One moment I looked fiom the hill's gentlo 

slope, 

(AU hushed was the billow's comno* 

tion) 

And thought that the beacon looked lovely 
as hope. 

That star of life's twmulous ocean. 

The time i«; Inntr past and the scene is afar; 

Yet, when my head rests on its pllloxr. 
Will memory sometimes rekindle the star 

Til at blazed on the breast of the billow^ 
In life's closing hour, when the tremUinjg 
soul flies. 

And death stills the heart's last emo- 
tion; 

Othen may the serapli of mercy arise; 
Like a star on eternity's ocean ! 

f*. M. I. 



SONNET. 
IBy Ifomy JHthard Woed, JBsg.] 

Why do those years which loof shioehm 

passed. 

More joyous than the present hours ap« 
pear? 

Say, were they chilled by no unkindly blast. 
Sad with no sigh, polluted with no tear ? 

Tes! ere they fled, they felt misfortune's 
stoi-ms. 

And like the presenti had their soiiowft 

, too. 

*Tb Fancy, fV-uitfUl in her airy forms. 
That decks them in a garb they never 

knew: 

Fancy, unfettered by that clay linked chain. 
Which ever mingling with our present 
joys. 

The purest charms of intellect destroys 
Thus foolish man seeks happiness in vaioa 
Who striving the reality to find, 
i^nows but its form by traces left behind. 
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COMMUNICATIOKS for tlds 'head^ from autiiors and booksellers, post 
paid* will be imerted fi^e of ezpenae. Literuy advettiaemeiita will be printed upm 
the covert at tlie usual price. 

Articles <rf literary intelligence, inserted by the booksellers In the Uv^tsd Statba* 
GAftXTTBy unll be copied into this Magazine without fai-Liicr ui der. 



MBOENT AMERICAN PUBLIC AT10N8. 

By E. Earle, PhilaHr'phin, 
Republished— A new and elegant niina- 
ture edition of the Lay of* the Last Miit* 
Btrel. By Walter Scott, Esq. 
Bii Bradford and Inskeep, P^o'i de'phiay 
Kepubiished— The Houses of Usnui and 
Almeria; or Convent of St. itdefonso, a 
tale. By Regina Maria Roche, author of 
The (Miildrcn of the Abbey^ Discarded 
Son, &CC. — Price 1 dollar. 

The Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Monta|^, 
with ^ome of the Letters of her Correapon* 
dents. Published by Matthew Montagu, 
Esq. her nephew and executor. Price 1 
dollar. 

The Scottish Chiefs. A Romance. By 
Miss Jane Porter, author of Thaddeus of 

"Warsaw, and Remarks on SkUiey's Aplior* 
isros. 3 vols, price 2 dollars. 

Published—Mirror of Taste, and Dra- 
matick Censor, for July. To which is add« 
ed, a newPliiy, in 5 acts, called Riches; or 
the W.ii'e and Brotlier. Founded on Mas- 
iBingei'^s Con-iedy of the City Madam. By 
James Bland Bui>gefl, Bart. 

Also, a Brief View of tlie Policy and Uc- 
sources of the United States. Comprising' 
some Strictures on a Letter on the Genius 
and Dispositions of the Frendi GoTcitk- 
nient Price 50 cents. 

iVilUam /». Fummd, and Cq* J*/uladel- 

Published^— >Sheppafd'a Tonehstone^ 
from the last London edition* wiUi very 

copious additions, 

Campbell's Nisi Prisi Heports, vol. 1st, 
being a continuation of Espinasse's. 

JoTmson*s New York Reports, vol. 5th. 

Bayard'.*? (Sam.) Dijrest of Amexican 
Cases on the Law of Evidence. 

Reports of Cases adjudg^ed hi the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania* By Horsce 
Blnney,Esq. Vol. II. 

Marshall on Ensur^u^ce, with all the 
i^merican decisions, hy ), W.Condy, esq. 

filraydott*s Forms of Cqnveyancinf and' 
Practice, vol. 1st. 

^ttdge Admiralty Rcpom. 



Also (price 25 cents) the Report 
the Secretary oftlie Treasury, on tlieSul>> 
jcci of American Manufactures. 
Bif ThmMt & Wm. Bradford, Philadelphia, 

Republished — In one large duodecimo 
volume, price ' riollar, CceIcos in Search of 
a Wife, Comprehending Observations on 
Domestick Habits and Manners, Keligion 
and Morals. 

Publl sli e d — Hi s p ano- Anglo Gr.immar, 
containing tlie Definitions, Structure, In. 
fiectiuns. Reference. Arrangement, Con- 
cord, Government, and Combinatim of 
the various classes of words in the Spanish 
languag-e. Also, an Appropriate Vocabu- 
lary, Familiar phrases. Dialogues, and a 
complete Index. By Matthias J. <yConway, 
Commissioned Interpreter, and teacher of 
the Spanish, French, and English T.nn- 
guages. Uandwunely bound, price 2 dol- 
lars S5 cents. 

Jbif J. & A. r. Bumpltreft, Philadelphia, 
Republished — The Itinerant, or, Mc- 
moii*s of an Actor. By S. W. Rylcy, in 2 
vols. Price in boards, ^ doUarS| neatly 
bound 2 25. 

By WiOiam omdBngh WamiHon, Lancatter, 
Published — Debates in the Legislature 

of Pennsylvania, on the Case of Gideon 
Olmstead. Reported by William andHtt|^ 
Hamilton. Price 75 cents. 

JB*y WilUams and Whiting, JS,e-w York, 
Publislted— The Christian*! Magasine: 

designed t o promote t!ic knowledge and' 
influence ot Kvangelir.cl ii ulh and order. 

Also^ — ,\ General History of the United 
States of America, from the discovery in 
1492, to the year 1792. 

Ihj Philip IL AlchUn, U Co. Bahimw€y 
Republished — Anelegant edition of Cow. 
per's Poems, ii» 4 vols. Pric^ in ciegaiitcalf 
binding 6 dollars, in sheep, 3 

Bji Oomer, Spear^ and Ekhbmim, PHtU- 
burg^ 

Published — Sketches of a Tour to the 
H^estem Country^ thix^ugh the states of 
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Ohio and Kentukv; a Voyage flown the 
Oiiio and Mississippi Rivers; and a Trip 
through the Mississippi Territory, and 
part of West Florida. Commenced utPhi- 
ladelphia in the winter of 1807. and con- 
cluded in 1809. By F. Cuming. With Notes 
tnd an Appendix, containing some inte- 
resting facts, together with a notice of an 
eipedition through Louisiana. 

Bt/ E. and E. Hoaford, Many, 
Republished—The Testimony of Christ*s 
Second Commj^. Containing- a general 
ititeinent of ill things pertaining' to tiie 
Pahh and Practice of the Church of CSod 
iathe latter day. 

Torh. 

Published—The Touchstone of Com mnn 
AssunmoeS}«r a Plain and Faroiliar Trcu- 
tisc, opening the Learning of Common As- 
surances or Conveyances of tlic Kingdom. 
By Wm. Sheppard, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple. To whkih is added, tlie L.aws ot" the 
sevetftl States of the Union, reUtive to 
common Assurances. First American from 
Hilliard*s last London edition, in 2 vols. , 

Sheppard's Toucli stone, 2 vols, royal 
octavo, printed page for page firom t)ie last 
London edition. 

To this edition Is added all the st.itnles 
of the several States, relating to the sub- 
jects discussed in that work; together with 
the statutes of each state in the imion* on 
the following' heads— -viz. 

1. Statutes regulating the levying of fines, 
sDd suffering common recoveries. 

2. Statutes relative to DeccU, and the 
manner of recording the same. 

3. Statutes with reference to Deeds, 
nsde to defraud creditors. 

4. Statutes as to Warranties, lineal OP 
collateral, and their blndlTrg" effects. 

5. Statutes relative to Feoffments. 
6w Statutes relative to Attornments, 

7. Statutes relative to Leases. 

8. Statutes regulating last Wills and 
Testaments. 

9. Statutes regulating the Uses. 
Edited by John Anthon^Counsellorat Law. 

Jlgr JKxra Sargeani, N«w-T^k, 
Republished— The Poems of Ossian.— 

Tpunsiaieil by .Tames Marphcrsim, t2sq, 
Toivhich are prefixed, l>issertntions on 
the Bra and Poems of Ossian, and a Preli- 
minary Discourse, or Review of the recent 

Cnnfr.u-orsy relative to the Authenllclt) 
otthc Poems. With rn^-ravings on Wood, 
bjr Amlu-son. in 2 \o\s. 12mo. 

Ml/ T. Kennardf JioMton^ 

Pnhlislieil— Omniuni Gutlierum, "So. 8, 
for June, with an ek ^^ant engraved For- 
tntr of Loid Timothy Dextvr. 
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nOPOtXD AMXaiCAW PITBLICATIOXS. 

Edward Bark, P/iiladelphia, 
Proposes to publisli the Lady of the 
Lake, a new Poem in 6 Cantos, by Walter 

Scott, Esq. 

mUiamP. Farrand, & Co. Philadelphia, 
To republish--Repoi-U of Cases, argued 
- I determined in the Court of Common 
Fleas, by \\ m. Fyle Taunton, Esq. With 
notes and references to American deci- 
sions. Also, tteports of Cases, arinied 
and a^udwd be&i« the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Appeals in Prize Caiiaei. By 
1 homas Harman Acton, Esq. with note 
and ix-ferences to American decisions. 

J^radford & Imkeep, Pluladelphia, 
^To^ iepahhd»-.Thc Refusal. Bjr Mrs. 

B.^ T. Kite, Philadelphia, 
To repubhsli— Kig-lund's Gcotrraohical 
and Historical View of the WorhL In 3 oo. 
tavo volumes. «^ *« o w 

S. B, tkpkinis Co. and Wilham MCorkU^ 
PhUadetplUa, . 
To publish, by subscription— —The 
Collateral Bible; or a Key to Uie Holy 
Scr.piures. In which ail the Correspondine- 
lexts arebrt;uf,H)t tog^etlier into one view 
and arran.!rcd in a J amiliar and Easv 
manner, lly WiiUam M'Corkle. In five 
vols, quarto. 

S. B. Fishe7', Philadelphia, 
Ta repttbhsh-Hargravc's Coke upon 
Littleton, m three volumes royal 9so. to be 

eSn ^ ^ London 

PH, J^icklin & Co. JSaltimnre, 
^'Vr. K<*Prant minature cdi- 

the Man ot I-eelmg-, hv Mackenzie. 
M. and W. H mxi^ rwrJt' 
Propose pubUshing by subscription-. 
ST7iu k;s Review of a Battalion o^fiSantrv. 
iticluchng: tlie F.ighteen ATanc-mTCS — 
Price 2 dollars in boards— g j io bound. 
If M^Htmanier^^ ^if^tfpwt, R. /. and J. 
Jielcher, Boston, 
To republish-Sotheby's Translation of 
Weeland's Oberon. Price §2 so cents. 
The London e*lition sells at §10 50. This' 
excjnlslilvely bcautfftd and, in Europe,, 
hj.^hly estimated poem, is as yet but littlff 
known in the United States. The excessive 
hi|rh price of the lx)ndon edition has al- 
most «)perated as a pi-ohibition of its pern, 
sal here. J o this, the first American edition, 
IS annexed an oripynal pj cfacc, contalnin'^ 
Critical Remarks on the Poem, and Biol 
graphical Notices of tlie Author and Trans- 
later: Its tvpogrraphical execution IB wflr- 
ranted equal to tlie London; 
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mSGKlIT B&ITI8R PUBLIC ATI0K8. 

The British AUm, containing maps of 
all the counties of England and Wales; a 
general map of tlie canals: a general map 
of the post roaUa, ike. Twenty-two plana 
of Cities and county towiw: and Views of 
Cathedrals, &c.: royal 4to 3/. 10s. half 
hound; and on imperial paper, 5/. St. 

Pinkerton's New Mo<leru Atlas, contain- 
inffmaps of China, Chili, and the aeuthern 
parts of the Umted States of America* 

11. Is. 

The History of the In«juisition, includ- 
ing the secret Transactions of those hor- 

rifick Ti-lbunals to the present time. 4to. 
with 12 plates* 21. 12«. 6d. or royal paper, 

Naufragta, or Hiitorical Memouv of 
Shipwrecks. By J. Stanier Clarice, F. B.8. 

vol. II. 6s. 6d. 

Reasons for declining to become a Sub- 
scriber to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, stated in a Letter to a Clcrj^ man 
of tlie biocose of London. By Christopher 
Words worth, D. D. 1*. 

A Treatise upon the Art of Flying by 
mechanical means alone, with a Section 
and Plan of a Flying Car witli wings 
to it. By Thomas Walker, 8vo. 4s. 

The Reii State of France in 1800. By 
Charles Sturt, Esq. 5a. 

Lindamira« or an Old Maid in search of 
a Husband. 3 vols. 15^. 

Elegy to the Memory of Thomas Paine. 
To wmch is added his epitaph; And a Son- 
net, written in tlie chamber in which he 
WRS horn. l?y Thomas Clio Rickman. Is. 

Remarks on the version of the New Tes- 
tament, lately edited by the Unitarians 
with the title of ** An Improved Version 
upon the basis of Vrchbishop Newcpmbe'a 
new Translation, with a corrected Text, 
and notes Critical and Explanatory." By 
the Itev. Edward Nares. 8vo. 6». 

A Practical Treatise on the Merino and 
Anglo-Merino breeds of Sheep. By C. H. 
Hunt, Esq. 8vo. 6j. 6d. 

The Life of Fenelon, Ai-chbishop of 
Cambray. By C. Butler, Esq. cr. Svo. 7s. 

A Narrative of a Three Years' Residence 
in France. By Ann Plumptre. 3 vols. Svo. 

}/. 11.9. t*(L 

The l)anp:er of Travelling in Stage 
C'o '.cl (is, .uul a remedy pmposed to tl)e 
Coiibuifruiion of the Pubiick. By the Rev. 
W. Milton, A. M. 3s. 

An Intiuiry into the History and Nature 
of the Disease produced in tlie Human 
Constitution, by the use ot Mercury. By 
A. M.athiaa. Svo. 7s. 



A Journey frmti A!<>ppn to Jerusalem at 
Easter, A. li. 1697. 1 1. Maundrel, M. A 
Translated &om a Manuscript by the Ri|^t 
Ber. R. Clayton, Svo. 10«. 6dL 

Travels through Lower Canada and the 
United States of North America In the 
years 1806, 7, S. By J. Lambert. 3 vols. 
Svo. 1/. 

PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLIC ATIOXS. 

The Life and Original Correspondence 

of Sir George lladcliffe, Kt. 1. L. D. the 
friend of the Errl of Sti afTord, by Dr. 
Whitaker, the ei.igant and learned Histo- 
rian of Whalley and Craven, may shortly 
be expected. 

In the press, the Comedies of Terence, 
translated into familiar blank verse, by 
George Cblman. Octavo, with plates. 

Mr. Thomas Potts will shortly publish a 
Gazetteer of Enj^land and Wales, closely 
printed in an octave volume, illustrated by 
Maps. 

The Rev. George Cook, D. D. isiinister 

of Laurencekirk, author of an illustration 
of the General Evidence establishing tlie 
reality of Christ's Resurrection, has in the 
press, a History of the Bcffbrmation is 
Scotland. 3 vol, 8vo. 

Mi>. Kamsden is about to publish soi&e 
cases of tlie Cure of the Derangemaitstf 
the Testicles, demonstrative of their be- 
ing sympathetick with the l^rethra: and 
to show that most of the diseases of that 
Gland, hitherto deemed incurable, arc 
perfectly within remedy. Also some cases 
of Hydrycele, in wliich the radical care 
has been effected without recourse to any 
of the operations at present practised far 
that purpose. 

An Abric^ment of Hooker's Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, in octavo volume will f^- 
pear in a few weeks. 

Dr. Drake has in the press, under the 
title of The Gleaner, a selection of Essays 
from scarce or neglected periodical Pa- 
pers, witli an Introduction and Notes. U 
will be speedily published in 4 vols. Sve. 
and will form an elegfant and usefid accom- 
paniment to the various editions of our 
Classical Essayists. 

Travels in the Northern Parts of the 
United Steted, in the years 1807, 1B08, 
1809, and 1310. By Edward Augustus 
Kend.all, Esq are in the press, and will 
speedily be publisiied. The country de- 
scribed in tliis hook comprises an impor- 
tant part of the territory of the United 
States, and oye \\ \&. v. hich \i'c are at pre- 
sent comparatively uuacc^uainted. 
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VKOM TRB QUA&TXHLT RETIEV. 

Voyage de DentrecaSteaiix, envoyd i la Recherche de la Pcrousp, public par Odre 4e 
Sa Majesty TEmp^euret Roi, sous Ic Minist^re de S. E. le Vice-Amiral Decrcs, 
Comte de I'Empire. Jtedire par M. de Rossel, Ancien Capitaine de Vaisseau. 2 Tonu 
avec un Atlai. * Paria, li08. 

WHEN the treaty of Paris had barked in the expedition, a very ge- 

put an end td what is usually called ncral solicitude was directed towards 

the American war^ and given repose the uncertain fate of the two frigates; 

to Europe, the French government) and it must ever remain as an bo* 

tUwiUing to appear outdone by the nounble tndt in the character of 

Britbh nation, however unable to Uie national assembly of 1791, that» 

cope with her in any thing connect- in the heat and ferment of a great 

ed with maritime affairs, resolved change then operating on men's 

on fitting out an expedition of dis- minds, and amidst concerns of the 

covery in the Southern and Pacifick highest importance, they found time 

.oceanS) with a view of completing and inclination to pay so much de* 

what our celebrated navigator, cap- ference to .the publick feeling and 

tnnCookfWassupposedy byhisj^re* to private distress, as to adopt the 

. mature death* to have left unfimsh- only means which could afford the 

ed. least chance of gratifyint^ the one. 

It will be in the recollection of and relieving the other. It not only 
many of our readers, that two fri- passed a resolution to petition the 
gates, La Boussole and L* Astrolabe, king to order all his ministers, con- 
were prepared for this occasion; sula, and agents, residing in different 
that a number of per8ons» eminent .coqntries, to induce, by suitable re- 
in the various branches of sdence wards, all navigators, and particular^ 
and the arts, were engaeed, and that ly those proceeding to the South 
the command was conferred on M. Seas, to make every possible inquiry 
de la Pferouse; that the expedition for La Boussole and L'Astrolabc, 
left Brest in August 1785; and that but also to rcfjucst that his majesty 
the last accounts received of it were would give directions for the imme- 
dtted March 1788 from Botany Bay. diate equipment of one or two ves- 
Three years having elapsed without scls, for the double purpose of as* 
feiuiging any further tidings, it may certaining, if possible, the &te of La 
easily be imagined, that, independent Perouse, and of extending the know- 
of the anxiety felt by the relations ledge of geography, of the arts, 
and friends of those who had em- sciences) and conuuerce. Accord^ 

Vol. IV. T 
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ingly, two frigates, La Recherche dirrctors of the East India compsoiy 

and L'Esperance, were ordered to in the praise that is due to the na- 

bc equipped at Brest, and vice ad- tional assembly oi France and to sir 

iniral Dentrecastcaux, from his dis- ildward Pellcw. We regret, exceed* 

tinguished talents, bis courage, bis ingly, thu thef bwre not allowed «s 

prudence, and loo^^expeniencey was to put on recoid their landafale anx- 

appointed to the oonunand of lui ex- lety to relieve^ by every exertion in 

pedition which, to use the words of their power, the most painful and 

the unfortunate Louis, " presentoit distressing situation in which the 

unc occasion dc pcrfectionncr la friends of at least a thousLiiid indivi- 

descriptiori du globe, et d'accroitre duals are placed, by the apprehend- 

les connoissances humaines.'* ed loss of no fewer than eight ships 

little ground of hope, it is true, in one season; a lose more aebn- 

could exist as to the safety of either ch<dy and disaatroiis« tbsatbe annals 

of the ships after such a lapse of of the company have yet recorded, 

time; but the case was far different From all the inquiries, however, 

with re^jard to that of the people, which we have been able to make, 

The multitude of unfrequented isl- we do not find that one sinj!;le step 

ands, scattered over the wide sur« has been taken^ ascertain the fate 

liiice of the Southern and Pacifick of the unfortunate sufierers. Some 

oceans* the steady breeses* the mild of the directors, -we ace told, hc^ 

weather and smooth winter that ge- and believe that three or .four oftliB 

nerally prevaii in those seas, were latter missing ships may yet ^ turn 

circTunstnnces which rendered the up." To hope and believe is a cheap 

expectation not unreasonable, that and comfortable doctrine lor the 

the whole or a part of the officers profrssors of it; but it affords little 

and seamen might have survived conbolation to others of less san- 

the wreck of the ships, and csca- puine temperament, who arc suifer- 

ped in their boats to some of those log the excruciating torment of 

islands. Numerous instances ai-e suspense. But the doctrine of resig« 

on record of more extraordinary nation is also brought forward to 

preservations from shipwreck; and stifle complaint. If pnhlick calanii- 

in distressing cases of this nature, ty and private niibirji tunc arc to be 

hope should never be abandoned till ascribed solely to the fixt and uner- 

all the phances are demonstratively ring decrees of Providence, then, in- 

against it. Of this description we deed, ml^ht acquiescence be ac« 

consider the Iqss of the Blenheim counted virtue; but thu is adoctrtne 

and Ji|.v^ to be a ease in point The of which the tendenCyt we most fer^ 

tremendous hurricane, the deep-roll* vently hope» will never benumb tlie 

ing sea, the situation of those ships native energies of Englishmen, 

when last seen, and above ^11, their though there is but too much rea- 

ill condition, forbid us to cherish a son to fear it has already affected 

shadow gi a hope that any part of tiie heads of some of them, 

their crews es^ped a watery grave. Since no state of mind can be 

Yety even in this case, it w«ft highly ' more agomung than that of doubt 

merkoxious in the commander |n uncertainty» as to ^e late of 

chief of the India station, to send those connexions that are nearest 

the son of sir Thomas Troubridge, and most dear to it; and since very 

likp another Telemachns, to explore considerable doubts are entertained 

the ( uasts and crrcks of Madagascar on the subject of the four last mis- 

and the nei^iibounn^ islands, in siug ships from India, humanity 

§earch of a lost father. loudly demamU that a search should 

It would afford us great pleasure be ma4e on ihfi coast of die great 

tP be fihle <o include the court of island of Hadagiuciury and th« n«« 
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merous inlets in its neighteurliood. 

Tliat the whole of the comptmies of 
those and of the other four ships, so 
well furnished as they were with 
boat&, should have perished, is 
•carcdj wklun the calculation of 
probabilities, especially when it is 
considered how many more xmex^ 
pected and weli suthentlcatied pre* 
servations from shipwreck, by means 
of boats, are on record. The extra- 
ordinary escape of captain Bli^^h, 
after sailijig more than 3000 miles 
in an open boat, niust be in the re- 
ooHectlMi of every one. Captain In- 

gefield left In the pinnace of the 
B&tauTv when that ship smk in the 
very middle of the AtlantlclK, at a 
time when the sea was running 
mountains high, reached in safety, 
the island of Fayal; and ^vhen the 
Lady Hobait })kckt"t foundered by 
Striking against an ibland of ice, the 
cutter and jolly boat, after tossing on 
a dreadftil sea for seven days, land- 
ed their crews in safety in Concep- 
tion Bay. Numberless other instan- 
ces might be adduced, sufficient, one 
would suppose, to encourac:e hope 
and instigate research. When the 
Grosvenor Indiaman was oust away 
on the coast of Africa, and the pas- 
sei^ra and crew escaped on shore, 
there hi no doubt that, had timely 
aid been sent» the whole of them 
might have been restored to their 
friends, instead of falling a sacrifice 
to the revenge, whether justly or 
unjustly provoked, of the native Kaf- 
fers. The expedition of the Dutch 
boors failed oidy in its object be- 
cause it was too late; but it effected 
« curious discovery of a tribe of 
.people, called Hamboonas, consist- 
ing of about 400 persons, all sprung 
from three white women, still liv- 
ing, who were evidently Europeans, 
and who most probably had been 
preserved from shipwreck ^vllen in 
a state of iniancy. Had these tince 
old women died, previously to the 
discovery of this tribe, how would 
its singular appearance, so different 
from that oi all the neij^hbouring 
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people, have puzzled future trav^l- 
lei's ! The mention of this fact 
brings to our recollection a recent, 
and extraordinary discovery, which 
allbrds an awful aiid instructive les- 
son, by sho^irtD^ bow seldom crimi- 
nals escape divme vengeance, how^ 
ever successfnl they may have been 
in flying from the punishment due 
to the offended laws of their countiy. 
It may also, in its consequences, be 
highly important to the natives of 
the numerous islands scattered over 
the Pacihck ocean. The following 
relation was transmitted officially to 
the admiralty from Rio de Janeiro 
by sir Sidney Smith. 

"Caplrvin Folg^r, of the American ship 
Topaz ot Boston, relates that, upon hind- 
iii^ oii Fitcairn's i^iaud rXncaruation nt* 
Quiros] in Ut. 35* 2' S. long. ISO* 0' W. 
he found there an Englishman of the name 
of Alexander Smith, the only person re- 
maining of nine tliat escaped in his ma- 
jesty's late ship Bountv* captain W. Btigh. 
Smith relates, tliat aAer putting captain 
Bli^h in the boat, Christian, the leader of 
tiic n[iutiny, took command of the ship 
and went to Otaheit^, where great pu t 
of the crew left hee, except Cliristlan, 
Smith, and seven Others, who each took 
wives, and six Otaheitean men servants, 
and shortly after attWed at the aald island, 
where tbey ran the ship on shore, sad 
broke her up. This eyeat tool;; place in the 
year 1790. 

"About four years after their arrival 
(a great jealousy existing) the Otahei- 
tcars secretly revolted and killed every 
Enghsliman except himself, whom they 
severely wounded in the neck with a pia- 
tol ball. The same ni^t the widowa of 
tlie deceased Knglislimen arose and put 
to death the whole of the Otuhciteans, 
leaving Smith the only man alive upon the 
bland, with eight or nine women and ae* 
veral small children. On liis recovery he 
applied himself to tiUing tlie t^novmd, so 
tliat it now produces plenty of >ams, co- 
eoanuta, bananas and plantains; hogs and 
poultry in abundance. Tliere are now 
some grown up men and wonicti, cliildren 
of the nuitineers, on tljc island, the whole 
population, Amounting to about thirty five, 
who acknowledge Smith as fatlicr and 
commander of them all. They all speak 
English, and have been educated him 
(captain Folger represents) in a rah^os 
and moral way. 
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Tbe second mate of the Topaz asserts 
ibat Cbrifltiaiif the ringleader, became in- 
•wie shortly after their arrival on tlie 
island, and threw himself off the rocks 
into the sea. Another died of a fever be- 
ibre tbe tnasttcre of the Mmaining six 
took place. The island is liadly supplied 
ivith water, sufficient only for the present 
inhabitants, and no anchorage. 

** Smith nfftTe to captidn Folcer a cro- 
jjomcter made hy Kendall, which was 
taken from him by the govemour of Juan 
femandez." 

Bxtracted firoai Che loe liook 99th Sept. 
2808. 

AVILLIAM FITZMALRICE, licut. 

If this interesting relation rested 
solely on the faith that is due to 
Americans, with whom, we say it 
with regrety truth is not always con- 
sidered as a moral obligation^ we 
shotild hesitate in giving it this pub* 
Ucity. The narrative, however, states 
two facts on which the credibility of 
the Jitory must stand or fall; the 
iiunic of the mutineer and tlic maker 
of the timepiece. We have taken the 
trouble to ascertain the tmth of both 
' of these' facts. Alexander Smith 
appears on the books of the Bounty 
as follows: « Entered 7th Sept. 1787 
Ab. liorn in London. x\gcd 20. Run 
28th April 1789. One of the muti- 
neers:" and it appears also tliat the 
Bounty was actually supplied with 
a timepiece made bv Kendall. 

We have been led into these pre- 
Iktory observations with a view» not 
only of cherishing hope in cases not 
absolutely desperate, but of stimula- 
ting to exertion in the speedy applica- 
tion of the means to ascertain, at any 
rate, the real late of those who are 
supposed to have suffered shipwreck. 
We shall now proceed on our long 
voyage of discoverer with M. Den- 
trecasteaux, premising;, however, a 
few words with respect to the histo- 
ry of the work under our examina- 
tion. Its editor, Ai. Russel, embarked 
on the expedition as lieutenant de 
Vaisseaus but on the death of vice 
admiral I)entrecasteaux and of the 
two captains Huon and D'Auribcau, 
the latter of which happened just as 



the voyage had terminated, he look 
the command as senior officer. On 
the arrival of the frigates at^oM* 
bays, a Dutch settlemeoton the esi^ 
em coast of Java* thejr had the mor- 
tification of learning the unfortunate 
situation of their country, the san- 
guinary proceedinf!;^ of tiie revolu- 
tionists, the massacre of the kingi 
and the war with England, in which 
the Dutch were likewise involvM. 
In consequence of this intelMgeoce 
the voyage was here declared to bd 
at an end; the frigates were disman^ 
tied, and the officers and crew sepa- 
rated themselves into two partie9» 
one espousing the cause of the roy- 
alists and tlic otiier that of the re- 
publicans. As senior officer, thoogli 
attached to the royal party, M. Rot* 
sel was permitted to take charge 
of all the journals, charts and ob- 
servations; and the collections of 
natural history were intrusted to the 
care of those gentlemen wiio had 
made them. The several officers sad 
dvilians availed tliemselves of tbe 
opportunity of getdng to France by 
a fleet of Dutch Indiam^ then on 
the eve of sailing for Europe; but 
before they had doubled the Cape of 
(iood Hope, the Dutch had changed 
sides and were at war willi EnglMid. 
Their East India ships were ef 
course eagerly looked a%r 1^ onr 
cniiung squadrons, and that which 
had on board the naturalists, with 
their whole collection, was captured 
by his majesty's ship the Sceptre, 
near St. Helena. M- Rosscl, with 
his papers, charts, and joumalsi 
shared the same fate, being taken 
by an English frigate on the north 
coast of Gotland* Tbe papers were 
deposited in the admiralty; and M* 
Rossel, thus circumstanced, accept- 
ed the offer made to him by lord 
Spencer of employment in the hy- 
tii ographical department of ihat of- 
fice, where he continued in arrsn* 
ging the papers, copying the joOmriSf 
and finishing the charts, until the 
passing of the decree which allowed 
the return of emigrants to France, 
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when he availed himself of tlic oppor- 
tunity, and was allowed to curry with 
him complete cofues of all the pa- 
peili rslaong to the voyage. Hamg 
now traiiefbmd' lue-lafaltf to a new 
soYereign, he soon became a true 
and faithful subject of the great 
Napoleon, to whom, of course, he 
dedicates his ponderous work, assu- 
ring him, " that hec an only consider 
his labours uf any use, in so far as 
they sbaD obtain the approbation of 
kift tnajesty." WMle employed in 
the Britith admiralty, M. Rossel is 
aid to have conducted lumself with 
great propriety, and was considered 
as a man of some talent. It may be 
so; but he has led us a most weari- 
some route over the surface of no 
less than fifteen hundred pages of 
btoad qiiartoy two thirds of which* 
Imrever, we shall spare our readers 
die trouble and fatigue of wadiii|^ 
trough. In fact* that part which 
describes the proceedings of the 
voyage consists only of 590 pages of 
Uie first volume, and to this part 
only we request tile attention oi our 
readers for the preseiit* 

Vice admiral Dentrecasteaux sul-* 
cd from Brest with the two frigates 
La Recherche and L'Esp^rance on 
the 29th September 179 1| and on 
the 13th of the following month an- 
choi*cd in the briy of Santa Cruz in 
tlie island of Teuerifie. While at 
Uus place, they discovered a re- 
markable difference in the quanmy 
of the decUnatkm of the magnetick 
needle from the true pole of the 
earth) or, as we call it, the variation 
of the compassi when observed on 
shore, and when taken on board the 
ships. At tlieir observatory on the 
former it was found to be N. 21^ 
33' W. on the mole it was N. 23° 
43 ' W. and on board La Recherche 
K. 1S<» 7' W. Nearly the same dif- 
ference had been remarked here by 
Perouse, and ascribed by him to 
the ferruginous quality of the soil 
of Teneriffe, a remark which the 
present navigators verified, by com- 



paring" an observation made on board 
one of the frigates with another that 
was taken on the top of a housci 
\hirty feet above the surface of the 
ft round) when the two results weroi 
finmd to be nearly the same. Tho 
soil equally affei:ted the indinatioOy 
or dip, of the needle. 

In the track of calms, squalls, and 
frccjucnt heavy rains, that generally 
prevail in Llic neighbourhood of the 
liney the vice admiral caused tliese 
precautions to be observed, which 
were so successfully put in practice 
by captain Cook, for prerentmg dis- 
ease among the seamen. He attrt- 
butcs the phosphorcsceiit appear^ 
ance of tlie sea to the twofold opera- 
tion of animalculae in the water, and 
of a highly electniicd aunosphere, 
by which the luminousness of ti)«se 
and other objects become great!/ 
increased: and the ground of this 
opinion he states to be, his constant 
observation that the light was most 
vivid when the air was most strong- 
ly charged with the electrick fluid, 
that is to say, in di use, stormy wea- 
ther when the mercury in ilic baro- 
meter descends very low. ^ On those 
occasions," he observes, « the lfu«er 
kinds offish, as they dait along, be- 
come luminous." [p. 15.] In the just* 
ness of this observation he was after- 
wards fully confirmed by the appear- 
ance of the sea in a storm, on the 
night of the 14th of April, in lati- 
tude 42 14', S. longitude 127'', 

4VE. . ^ 

** During the whole of this night the sea 
was conthiuaUy phMphorescent. Vc^umi* 

nous masses of water appeared to be roll- 
inj^like g-lobcs of fire, and dnrinc;- the re- 
iterated and V iolciit hqualls ot wind and 
hail, a blftze of fire raged on the ocean with 
t!ie f^-realeat fury. At s\ic!i times the points 
of the conducting' rods were distinctly 
perceived to throw out plumes oi electrick 
fii-e. The mercury in the barometer had 
then descended to 27 inches 6 lines, for 
the first time it had been so low. Tt was 
also the first time in tlie course of the voy- 
age, that the meteor^ usually called feu 
Satnt-Klme, had been observed playin|f at 
the mast Jieadj and on that account I 
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^ou|^bt it worthy of remarking, that its 
appearanee was aimuluncma with Hm 
phenomenon of an iUummated le*." 47. 

On the irth January, 1792, the 
expedition arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, wiieie the vice admiral 
received a destMitcb that had been 
transmitted to him from the Isle of 
France* by M. de Saint Felix, the 
commander of the French squadron 
in the East Indies. In this despatch 
were contained the depositions of 
two masters of French merchant ves- 
sels, who had been at Batavia when 
captaia iiunter and the officers of 
the English frigate Siriusi imcked 
on Norfoik Island, arrived there.* 
The depositions slated that those 
English officers asserted that, in 
their passage from Botany Bay to 
Batavia on board a Dutch vessel, 
iliey had seen, near the Admiralty 
Islands, some canoes which gave the 
most unequivocal marks, that the 
inhabitants of those islands had re- 
cently communicated with Euro* 
peans; some of them wearing pieces 
of the uniform, and others the sword« 
belts, of the French marine. It was 
also stated that captain Hunter, who 
had seen La P<fronse at Botany Bay, 
entertained no doubt liiat these ar- 
ticles were procured from the wreck 
ofhistwoMgates. The depositions, 
however, were at variance with each 
othen one of them having stated the 
uniforms, and the other mentioned 
only the sword belts; one said that 
the people niade si.^ns as if they 
wished fi>r razors to shave them- 
selvesi the other, that they held up 
white flags as the signal for the ships 
to come near them. Other matters' 
of an improbable nature were also 
stated. Besides, captain Hunter was 
atill in Table Bay, when M. Dentre* 
castemix entered it, and went away 
without making any communication 
on the subject. It was found, more- 
over, that he had positively denied 
to the govemour and commander of 
the forces at the Cape, that he had 
. made my such 9tatement|. and that 



the depositions, as far as regarded 
himself and ins officers, were total* 
ly false and groundless. Still, how.* 
ever, aaM. de^Saint Felix had Ind 
so much stress upon them, as to de- , 
spatch a frigate to the Cape for the 
sole purpose of communicating their 
contents, the vice admiral, in spite 
of his better judgment, and eontrary 
to his instructions, determined lo 
slecr a direct course for tiie Admi- 
ralty Islands. This determinatuman- 
pears the more extraordinary, as uL 
Pcrouse, in his last despatch} m 
leaviBg Botany Bay i states dtstlnctlyf 

**I shall proceed from hence to the 
Friendly Islands* and carry strictly mUi 
^xecotton my biitnictioos matWe to thf 
southern part of New Caledoiua, the id* 
and of Santa Cruz of Mendana, the south 
coast of the Arsacides of Surville, and the 
LouitiaNle of Bougainville, and endeavour 
to discover whetlier this liiot itod beooS^ 
nected with New Guinea, or aeptfSlcd' 
from it.** [iMtructiotu, p, 24.3 

Here is not the least allusion to 

any intention of visiting the Admi- 
ralty Islands. If, therefore, we 'were 
much surprised that the commander 
of the expedition should so easily 
have been diverted from his instriit- 
tions, by ar counts so va?;^ue, contra- 
dictory, and absurd, avowedly rest- 
ing on the testimony^ of a British 
ofiiceri who had denied all know- 
ledge of the matters stated, we were 
not less so, on finding him, after 
leaving Table Bay, cruising alon^ 
the eastern coast of Africa, within 
six or eight leagues of the shore. 
This was an unfortunate course, 
whether he intended to make for the 
Admiralty Islands, by passing totiie 
northward of New Holland) or to the 
southward of Van Diemen's land. 
We had conceived it to be ascer*^' 
tained long ago, that the sure way 
to reach any part of New Holland, 
or even the island of Java, was, in 
the first instance, to stretch to the 
southward of the Cape, as far as the 
parallels of 38« or 40^ S. in order 
to caifcch the strong) westerly winds- 
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wiath. usually prevail in tiiosc lati- •* These jets,** he obierves, " showing 

tudcs. Accor^ngly, at the end of Awoselves at intervals appeared 

twenty days, beaW about to little SS^LS^"^'-^^ ""^^ 

purpose, hediacovered his crrour, of aubterraiican fare. 

and saw that it would be impossible . Nothing can be more unsatisfac- 

forbim to reach Timor, as he had in- tory than this account. The smoke 

tended by that route, on account of fire which enveloped this isl- 

themoiisoon. The same reflection, he ^ere cither natural or artifi- 

telis us, occun ed precisely at the cial. If natural, it would have been 

same moment, to M. Huon, the highly curious and desirable to 

CQOunander of L'Esp^rance. They examine the strucuire of this lit- 

agreea, thetefore, to sta^d back to tie point thrown up in the midst of 

the southward and shape a course the ocean, and detect nature in the 

for the islands of St Panl and Am- very act, as it were, of carryuig on 

«tcrdam; and from thi uce round the one of her most magnificent operas 

southern extromiiy ul Van Diemen's tions. If artificial, the probability was, 

land. Here JVC can not avoid remark- that it had been lighted by some un- 

ing, llitt Dentrecastemx appeys happy persons who had escaped 

BOt only to haye shown a want of de- shipwreck, to be consumed, perhaps, 

cision, ill suited to the character in the very fire they had kindled with 

with which he was invested, but the the view of pointuig out their mise- 

wam of skill also as a navigator, by rable situation, or to perish by the 

which nearly a month was lost, m slow and lingering process of famine, 

point of time; and what is infinitely Jt true, they could not be the peo- 

more important, several months of pjg he was in quest of; yet it might 

wear and tear were completely^ sa- be supposed tlmt a kindred sympathy 

crtficed without an adequate object for others, in like distress, would 

On the 28th of March, they per- h^ve mduced him to send a boat on 

ceived the island of St. Paul (which He did no such thmg; but got 

M. Rossel thioks proper to call Am- out of the cloud of smoke as fast as 

sterdam.) he could, which was not, he tells us, 

**The summit of this island," snvi \f. ^^"til they were five leagues distant 

Dentrecastcftijx, "of which I was tlcslrous from the island. The only informa- 

to fix the position that had not yet been tion we have of this island is con- 

determine«l, waa enveloped in clouds, tained in the « Authentick Account 

which, on a ncarrr approach wc perrc,v. ^ fimbaSSy tO China,** wMch 

ed to consist ot thick smoke, from whence n ^ j r i . i_ 

dame was presently observed to issue, was collected from a seal-catchcr Ott 

This conflagration, on iminhabited land, we neighbouring Mland of Amster- 

gave rise to a conjecture among- some of dam. This man says it is covered 

us, that it inighi be a signal, made by with frutc;sc( nt pliuUs, and that the 

some unfortunate pereons who had esca- shore abounds with |)vimice stone. He 



pedfrom ibipwreck to this island, to ask ^^de no mention ui any appearance 

for u..,.t.nrL.. Tt u-as obvious, however, ^ g ^ artiBcial, thoueh 

that tlie mass ot hre was too considerable, ?*; T*. ^ «wi»i-*tti| uivu^u 

to suppose it had commenced only on the his Visit tO It WaS OUly SIX months 



firstsppeanmceoftliesbips." p.4l. after it had been passed by M. 

Dentrecasteaux. 

Passing within four cable's length Wc have observed that M. Rossel 

of the island, they observed the stra- has thought tit to call this isbnd 

ta of rock to be exactly parallel and Amsterdam. It may be proper for us, 

horizontal, and concluded that aii beiure wc proceed farther, to state, 

organization so regular could not that ^e have been firvoured with the 

pm:eed. from a volcanick origin; opportunity of comparing his book 

yet, jets of smoke were emitted from with the wiginal manu9cri/it of Den- 

the crevices between the strata. • trecasteaux, whct«ta it is diMtnct^ 
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stated, that conformably with the 
English charts, we have called it St. 
Paul," which passage M. Robscl has 
completely falsified, by saying that 
they did not conform Uietnselves to 
the English charts, but followed the 
appellation as given by the Dutch. 
Had it merely depended on the in- 
sertion or exclusion of the negative 
particle, we should willingly have 
ascribed it to an errour of the press; 
but there could be no mistake in his 
aitcriag the words St Paul for Am- 
sterdam. Trifling ^3 this alteration 
may appear, we have no doubt that 
M» Rossel was ordered to make it by 
sqme of those minions of the French 
government avIio direct the press; 
and that as far as his authority ex- 
tended, as he tells us in his preface: 
« La relation du voyage a kii rcdig^ 
d'apres le Journal meme du Cjmtre- 
Amiral Oentrecasteaux, 6crit en 
entier de sa propre miun.'' Be it re- 
sifiembered, however, that he had 
only a cofiy of the oricrinal journal. 
We are the more inclined to this 
opinion of his not being a free agent, 
as in some o'uu i- phic es, we observe 
he has been obliged lo soften down 
tlie praisK b e s |o|ii^ d by the vice-ad- 
ndral on c^WCook, captain Bligh, 
and other English na^ i gators. In 
general, however, it is but justice 
to say that he has been faithful to 
^s original. 

On the 20th of April, they arrived 
in the bay of Storms, on the south- 
east point of Vail Dicuien's land^on 
the north side of which the frigates 
anchored in a harbour called by 
them Port du Nord, and which is 
described as being safe and commo- 
dious, the water smooth in the worst 
of weather, and the surrounding 
shores beautifully covered with forest 
trees. 

** in vain should I attempt to describe 
the aeiiMtioiis with which the first appear- 
ance of this solitary harbour inspired me, 
placed as it is nt the cxtremily of tlie earth, 
find closed in so completely, that one might 
there conaider one's self u shut out from 
the rest of the world j every thing partakes 
pf the frilderness of rude creAtiuui h^v^. 



at every stq)» reunited to the beauties of 
unmoleMed aatore, oae oieets wUh trsM* 

of her decrepitude, trees of vast height, 
and bulky in proportion, without a branch 
along the trunk, but their summits crouQ. 
ed with evergreen fUiagfe, some ef then 
appearing as ancient as the globcj so in- 
terlaced and so close as to be impenetra- 
ble, they act as supporters to o^er trees 
of equal diraentimw, but totteirin^ vUh 
age, and fertilising the earth on which 
tliey grow by tbt'ir ruins reduced tO a StStS 
of corruption." p. 54. 

In those magnificent forests the 
naturalists discovered several new 
species of plants and birds, all of 
which, we iniai^ine, with other sub- 
jects of natural iiistory, hav^ beeji 
described by M. Labillardi^re, whose 
book has not yet come under our 
observation. A great number of the 
largest trees had their trunks hol- 
lowed out, apparently by means of 
fire, and were intended as huts to 
shelter the natives from the incle- 
mency of Lh( weather. One of these, 
at the h tight of a man from the 
ground, measured 35 feet 8 inches 
in circumference. The hollow side 
invariably faced the east, which is, 
generally) the quarter towards which 
the strong winds blow. Captain Cook 
met with the same kind of hollow 
trees at Adventure Bay, not many 
leagues distant from the same place. 
No natives made their appearance, 
but, 

*'One of tbc naturalists found some 
hones, which he concluded to belong to 
the body of a very young girL They weie 
discovered amon^ the ashes of ono of the 
phires apparently used by tlie natives for 
cooking tlieir victusds. borne fragmentt 
of broued flesh were attached to these 
bones. A fact, thus isolated without other 
indications, especially among a people of 
such simple manners, is not siiracient tP 
autiiorise conjeetures so reprosefafiil to 
human nature, sinking it below the raoit 
ferocious bensts of prcy, which at least 
spare their own species. May we not rather 
eonelade, from tiiis one lact, that these 
savap^cs are in the habit of consuming hv 
fire, the last remains of the human body r 
p. 78. 

Here again we find the vice admi- 
ral indulging in. vague conjecture^ 
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grounds so vety slight as in no 

degree to warrant either of the con- 
clusions drawn by him; indeed it is 
by no means clear that Mons. le 
Natural! ste did not mistake the 
bones of a kangaroo for those of a 
^oung girl. 

Wmle the ffigates continued in 
this bajTy a discovery was made of 
a passage between Van Oiemen's 
island and the islands to the south- 
ward of it; which, though of little 
importance to the general interests 
ot navigation, since the discovery of 
Bass's Straits, furnisl^es a secure 
and commodious anchorage for ships 
in need of such a retreat They gave 
it the name of Canal de Dentrecas- 
teauXf and it is thus described* 

** A navigator can never be accused of 
^xa^l^erutiun in betriivinif a surl of enthu- 
iiasm at the sig^t of an anchorage pro- 
IcMig-cd to the extent of 24 miles, equally 
•ate in ever}- pait of it; where not a rock 
pccui's; where he may let go the anchor 
vitboiit the least hesitation; and where 
the sliores may be approached within a ca- 
ble's Icn^h without any dunf^-er; wlierc 
the surroundings aspect is,moreov«H*, high- 
ly delig-httul, thoug'li appearing monoto- 
nous at6rst sig^ht from the uniform verdure 
of the trees, with which all tlu- liills, yiilcfl 
on each otlicr, are clotlied, trom tiie sum- 
' rait of the most elevated down to the wa* 
ter*sedfi:e; but varied, nevertheless, by the 
TTiMny picturesqtie retreats formed by the 
sinuoMities of the numberless bays of this 
dHumcl, and by the rivulets fallinf^into 
them; tlie latter, however, confined to 
the shores of the mainland At setison 
ao far advanced, and in a gult which bears 
flo menacing a name [Storm Bay] a dis- 
covery of ancb an anchorage is calculated 
to procure to a seaman, a luxury which, 
to be able to express, must have been 
felt" p. 100. 

On each side of this channel a few 

natives were occasionally seen, and 
pmong others a woman uppeaird 
with a covering over her breasts, Sec. 
This object immediately produces 
another conjecture from the admi- 
ral, namely, that the concealment 
was rather the effect of the aevranty 
of the weather, than of any idea she 
tiad of decency; and he draws this 

VOJL, IVr V 



conclutton from captain Cook's ha- 
ving descrihed the natives of Adven- 
ture Bay as ^ing entirely naked. 

Having lost nearly a whole month 
at this place, for we really arc not 
able to discover an adc(|uatc object 
to detain them so long, they set sail 
on the 38tk of Majr, and on the 16th 
of June made the island of Pines on 
the southern extremity of New Ca* 
ledonia. From hence to the northern 
extremity we are assured that they ex- 
amined with minute attention, every 
point along the western coast; stand - 
mg in with both frigates close to the 
reef of coral rock, which is stated 
to bind the whole extent of the isl- 
and, or islands, as it were, with an 
uninterrupted chain, whose edg^e ri- 
sing to the surface of the sea, shows, 
even in the calmest weather, a sil- 
very, rippling line, far as like eye 
can reach; thus warning the adven- 
turous navigator of the dangers that 
surround him. Not only here, but ia 
almost every part of tlie Pacific^ 
oceans these dangers, and the Une 
that indicates them, occur. The un- 
broken reef oCNew Caledonia would 
not allow even their boats to pass to 
the shore, and as they saw neiihcr 
natives nor canoes, it was presume d 
that it might equally prevent their 
coming out, and thus contribute to 
that mildness of character, which 
captain Cook had described the na- 
tives on the opposite nde to possess. 
The admiral, however, adds, that 
being in latitude "2 2° i' S. they did 
see an opening ni the reef, but that 
on approaching close to it, they ob- 
served the sea breaking with vio- 
lence within a creek, to which on 
that account they gave the name of 
Le Havre Trompeur. This was ra- 
the r an unfortunate appellation; for 
had they examined it with that at- 
tention which is required from navi- 
gators sent on voyutrt s of discovery, 
they would have found the iiavrc 
Trompeur to be one ot the most 
beautiful and extensive harbours^ 
perhaps, in tlie world, for the dis- 
covery of wliich we are indcU- 
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ed to captain Kent of the Buffalo^ 
who in 1803 anchored there for aome 
time. 

*' This beautiful ami extensive harbour," 
says cuptain Kent, '*!> formed by islandn, 
tnany of ihcm of consideruble size, which 
are about four miles within tlu- roral reef 
tiiat extends (excepting a icw breaks) a- 
long die whole S. W. side (of New Caledo* 
nia) distant of)' shore from 4 to 8 mUeS| 
but coTT idi. rubly more from the north and 
south ciuis, whci^e the land is out of sij;ht 
■when chise in with the reef. Tlie reef is 
level with the water's edge, and towards 
the sen as steep too rin the wall of u house. 
We sounded frcquentiy wifliin twice the 
ship's length of it wiih a line of ioi) fa- 
tbomst without being able to get bottom.** 
Captain Kenft JwtmaL 

To this harbour captain Kent has 
given the name of Port St. Vincent, 
and from* the mean of several ob- 
aervadonsy has laid it doAvn us fol- 
lows!— Latitude 22*»,0', 10"S.lon{ji. 
tudc 165**, 55', 20 '^ E. Hedescribes 
the passage into it as three quarters 
of a luile in width, the anchorage 
^vell sheltered, the water perfectly 
smooth, the depth 13 fothoms dowii 
to four^ the bottom muddy. 

** During our six weeks stay,'* says cap- 
tain Ktni, '* we were visited by many of 
the natives, bringing fish, yams, sag^ar- 
canes, spcurs, clubs, and fishii i s, 
ncath' n»adc, ihe whole of vliirh tlicy 
wci L happy to exchange for such things 
as niijfht be ofliered. Red or scarlet cloth 
was what particularly strtK-k their fancy. 
Iron tlu y knew not the use of, consequent- 
ly showed no inclination to p(»ssess it. On 
the wiiolc they were a superiour race of 
black people, answering the description 
giv( n bv c:iT>tain Cook of the inhabitunts 
of Baiadc on the N. fc. side of the island." 

Captain Kenf9 Joumat. 

The vice admh-al laments that he 
was prevented by the breakers on 
the uninterrupted luic of coral reef, 
from landing the naturalists on this 
coast ol New Caledonia, hitherto un«> 
known to Europeans. We could have 
■wished that in this dilemma he had 
employed them in examining what 
has never yet been done, the struc- 
ture, at different depths, of those 



vftlUttded labricksy whose perpe&« 
dicular columns are supposed to 
descend to the very bed of the oceant 

« deeper than did ever plnmmct 
sound," and in endeavoui iti-- to 
trace the history of those insii^niri- 
cant beings, w hose means appear to 
US so inadequate to the end, and 
whose stupendous productions ex- 
tend for thousands of miles, and co- 
ver millions of acres of the Pacifick 
ocean, finally becoming the bases 
or foundations of new islands. This 
is a subject on which wc are nearly 
destitute of information; and it is 
to be lamented tliat the French na* 
turalists should have lost so many 
occasions, in the present voyage, of 
directing their particular inquidea 
into the nature and composition of co- 
ral rock, and of the marine worms 
by which they are supposed to be 
constructed. 

^ Leaving New Caledonia, and the 
line of breakers which extends fifty 

leagues to the N. \V. far out of sight 
of any land, the vice admiral passed 
on the 9th July the Eddystonc rock, 
discovered by lieutenant Sbortland, 
•which is stated to be incorrectly laid 
down by that oflicer. According to 
their observations, its latitude is 8® 
18' S. long. 154« 10' 38" E. of Pa- 
ris. The following day they fell in 
w ith the Treasury islands, and pass- 
ed close to 15oui^ainville*s island on 
the norihwc:8tern extremity of the 
group of Solomon's islands, all of 
them surrounded by reefs of coral 
rock. Some of the natives crossed 
the tine of breakers in their canoes, 
one of which, from her siase, was 
supposed to be a vessel of war; ha- 
ving forty men on board, all, except 
sixteen, armed with bows and ar- 
rows, which they ofieredin exchangee 
for mirrors, naiis, and bits of iron: 
but nothing was coveted by them 
wiUi such avidity as red cloth. They 
were entirely naked; their hair black 
and frizzled; their faces and bodies 
painted; and they had every appear- 
ance of being a savage and feroci- 
ous race of men. Their teatures, how» 
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ever, relaxed on hearinjj some lively 
tunes on the violin. They still con- 
liuuc Lo answer tlie descripiion long 
since given of them by Bougainville. 

From the 17th to the S4th of Ju- 
ly the frigate s n mained at anchor 
in Carteret Bay, New Ireland* where 
incessant torrents of rain prevented 
the navig-ators from making; u sm[r\Q 
observation cither of the sun or stars. 
Keeping the track of captain Carte- 
ret, through St. George^s Chantiel^ 
oil the 29th July they reached Vcn- 
dola, one of the Admiralty islands^ 
which M'as supposed to be near td 
the spot where the depositions sta- 
ted the traces of the sliipsofLa 
Perouse to have been seen. Observ- 
ing some natives, who shpwed no 
inclination to come oiTto the ships, 
a hoat was lent on shore. The inha* 
bitBDts now ildcked to the beach lii 
great numbers. The air of confidence 
with which they advanced, and their 
open and plcasin g countenan c c s , w e re 
hip^hly prepossessing. They offer- 
ed various ornaments, and even their 
arms, in exchange for trinkets of 
different kinds and pieces of red 
cloth, all of which, however, they 
received with apparent indiiFerence; 
hut when a nail was shown to them, 
they manifested extreme anxiety to 
get possession of it. Many of tlieni liad 
strings of shells round their waists, 
which the admiral supposes might 
have been mistaken by the Dutch ship 
for French belts, while the colour of 
their skins might have given the idea 
of Frt-nrh imiforms. So crechiloiis is 
man in believing what he wishes to be 
true, that even them«!elves thoiH^ht 
they perceived, long belore they came 
near enough to see objects distinct- 
ly, men covered with red cloth: and 
the branches and roots of a tree, 
tumbling about in the breakers on 
the edge of the reef, were at once 
converted into the wreck of La Pc- 
rouse's ships; " tant on aime le mer- 
veillcux, CL Laiit on est dispose ale 
saisir avec avidlt^ !** 

" Tliesu islaiulei-s/* he obscr\*cs, *' cover 
their private parts with a bIicU. I know not 



whether they wear it for the sake of oma- 
mcnt or decency; hut the custom appears 
to be )>c ( uliar to the inhabitunts of tliiti 
group of isiumls, no incntion hoinjj nu.tli: 
of it in any voyage. Tlie wouku w( : r a 
girdle. The .lir of content tliat is paiuicil 
on tlieir countenances, a fine climate, a 
fertile and ahuiKlant islantl, e-^pecially in 
cocoanut trees* tdl appear to announce the 
happy lot which these people <jnjov.** p. 

Having satisfied themseh cs tliat 
not the least trace of the siiips or 
crew of La Pfc rouse was discovera- 
ble among: the Admiralty islands; 
they stood away foi^ the Negro isl- 
ands of Morelle, which they observ- 
ed to he covered with cocoanut 
trees. Numbers of canoes appeared 
on every side anion the reefs and 
small islands, all seemingly employ- 
ed in fishing. Some of them came 
oflPto'the frigates, and were anxious 
to pk>cure knives, nails,' and iron of 
any kind, for which they' offered In 
exchange diff'erent sorts of orna- 
ments, arms, and even tlic shells 
which covered their nakedness. 
They appeared to be, in all respects, 
tlie same happy, cheerful, and con- 
tented people as those of the Admi- 
ralty islands. We cannot approve of 
an experiment made by the admiral 
"to excite the admiration" of this 
unsuspecting people, by causing a 
musket to be fired; and still less the 
childish trick of placing a lighted 
candle in a paper lantern and settinfj 
it ufloat on a plank, which, as thL* 
ship receded, appeared to approach 
them, and cansed so much affri'^^ht 
tliut they speedily withdrew and dis- 
:i]>j>earcd altogether: and wc most 
cordially agree with him " t!r.it ho 
ought to have spared them this 
cause of alarm, which could only 
tend to create distrust." 

Passing Los Ermitanos, the Thou- 
sand isles of Morelle, and number- 
less rocks and islands bound t( ..^Pther 
by reefs of coral, they ariivocl, on 
Vac 17th August, on the coast of 
New tiiiinca. In standing through 
Daropier*s straits, tlicy observed £w 
large proa bearing a Hag; but the 
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appearance of the two frigates ex* 
cited no cunotlty in the people on 
board, nor in those of the numerous 
craft that were seen passing and re- 

pussint^ on every sifle; a certain 
prcjut of their near approach to some 
i^iiropeari settlement. On the 5th 
September they accordiaglj' arrived 
at Amboyna* 

A whole chapter employed in 
describing the govemment» the pro- 
ductions, commerce, relig^ion, and 
population of a Dutch senlcment 
established two centuries ago, being 
in our opinion, totally out of its 
place, in a voyage of discovery, wc 
sfiall make no ceremony in passing 
it over widioul farther notice. 

Having remained at this place a 
little more than a month to refit the 
frigates and refresh the crews, M. 
Dentrecusteanx, on the 18th Octo- 
ber, ugiiin sei suil; andkeepinp^ along 
the west coast of New lioiiaiid and 
doubling Cape Leween, or S. W. 
Cape, anchored on the 9th Decern- 
ber^ in a Say to which he gave the 
immc of Ef/ierancey after one of the 
frijjates. This bay is within a cluster 
of ibiands to which Vancouver, two 
years bcfoie had given the name of 
Termination islands. Siatidui^ oil at 
this point to the southward, Dentre- 
casteaux continued along the coast 
about nine degrees farther to the 
eastward than Vancouver had done. 
Had he stood on a little farther, he 
would have effected the important 
discovery of Bass's Strait, whicli se- 
parates New Holland from Van 
biemen's land; the merit of which 
was reseryed for a landsman whose 
name it properly bears. This young 
man, the surgeon of the Reliance^ 
solicited a boat at Poit Jackson from 
the «» overnour, to run down tlie coast 
aiid make observations. 

"I fitted out," says captain Hunter, " a 
jfood whale boat for him, victualled and 
manned to liis wish. On findinjy, when he 
bad jfot the length of Cape Howe, that the 
shore inclined wcs' w: i d, he continued to 
trace it along^ till he carTie to a, st. and 
biglj jnoiuuiiltirv, in Kt. 3i>^ b. l iuai this 
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cape, tlie laad lay alonr W. H. ffe 

continued to steer in that direction fur 
about sixty miles beyond this headland, 
where he found an extensive b&rbour, but 
his pnyruuon becoming short and hit boat 
leaky, he was compelled to return.** 

This disQOTcry was made in 1798, 
near six fears iwter Oentrecaateaux 
conceived there nught be such a 
passage, but had not the resolttdon 

to stand on and determine so im- 
portant an object, not only for his 
own views at that time, but for the 
benetit of navigaiiou in general] for 
the future. 

The whole line of coast on this 
part of New HoUand» usually called 
Nuyt*s land, from a Dutch navigator 
of that name, is the most dreary that 
can well be imap:incd, consisting ot 
dritts of sand, salt lakes, and swampy 
marshes. M. Riche, one of tlie na- 
turalists, lost his way among the 
sandhills, and was absent two dsfrs 
from the ship. Worn by fiuigue and 
famished with hunger, he became at 
length completely exhausted. In this 
state, when hope had nearly aban- 
doned him, he discovered a small 
sprmg of fresh water, which caused 
him to exclaim: *^Even an atheist, 
on a blessing BO unlooked for, would 
bring back his thoughts to the bene- 
volence of a deity/' M. Riche is not 
the first man whom misfortunes have 
recalled to a sense of relifrion. The 
only discovery made by him of any 
interest, was a valley among the 
sand hills, covered wiUi the remains 
of ft subverted forest; the trees 
broken off at a few feet from the 
ground, and the whole convorted mt» 
calcareous stone. 

On the 21st Janitarv, 1793, thcv 
again visited the Bay of Stomis, and 
anchored in Port du Sua. Tiiey had 
now much intercourse with the na^ 
tives, whom they found to be a ixuld, 
inoffensive, and goodhumoured peo-- 
pie, without suspicion or distrusts 
Each family appeared to live and eat 
apart, and the men w ere observed to 
show a remarkable dei^ree of aflec- 
tion and tenderness for tlicir chii- 
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dren. Their food consisted of shell 
fish, lobsters, sea sltigs, and other 
marine productions. They refused to 
taste of any kind of victuals, and 
even of vine, or spiritons liquors, 
which were offered to them by the 
seamen. Thfy showed not the loast 
inclinaticn for trinkets or otlier arti- 
cles, and coiisequcntiy no disposition 
towards theft. Some of the tallest 
and stoutest men had two wives 
each. 

The conjecture made by the vice 
admiral on their former visit, that 
they ate human flesh, he is now 

anxious to do away, and exrluims: 
Oh 1 quf Ton diit roiigir dr Ics avoir 
suu{)(jOnn^s, i'aimcc dcrnilrc, dc se 
uuurrir de chair humaine 1" In fact 
he describes them to be the most 
harmless and unoffending of mortals. 

.The friges again came to an- 
chor in Adventure Bay, Here they 
searched for the fruit trees which 
had been planted by captain Cook, 
and discovered some of them still in 
existence, but so weak and languish- 
ing as to hold out no hope of their 
ever bearing fruit. No traces were 
&uod of the hogs left there by our 
celebrated navigator. 

Thcv now steered a direct course 
ior the Friendly islands, where they 
arrived on the 23d March, and 
brought the ships to anchor at Ton- 
gataboo. Here we are, as it were, on 
classick ground, and feel ourselves 
perfectly at home; and we have no 
hesitation in avowing* our predilec* 
tion in &vottr of captain Cook's ac» 
count of those Islanders, where tlie 
description differs from that of M. 
Dentrccasteaux. Indeed, to the in- 
judicious conduct of the vice adnii- 
nil, and to that excessive vanity 
which seems to be inherent in the 
breast of a Frenchman, may be at> 
tributed all the disputes, squabbles, 
and actual hostilities in which they 
were engaged with the natives. Con- 
ceiviag some of the armed people to 
be more tiirbuh-nt than the rest, 
while carrying on tiicir trafiick on 
shore, the officers deemed it ncccs* 



sary to Uike precautions against a 
surprise. Let us hear what tiicbc 
precautions weres , 

** On tlic same cvenini^ it was thought 
advisable to inspire tljcm with awe hy 
raakin;^ them acquainted with the use ok' 
our Hrearms. Two birds were susjieiided 
from the braticli of a tree at a little dis- 
tance, and (»ne of our be.^t marksmen pre- 
sented himself, in full confidence of bring- 
ing them down at tlie first shot, but he 
missed tlit m twice; a second marksman 
i-enewed t?ic* attempt — his musket missed 
fire. Fcals oi laughter now burst forth qji 
every side, and particularly from that 
quarter where tl>e armed people were as- 
sembled. One of tlifcse drew his how, and 
pierced one of the birds; his e£periiie:>i} • 
was rewarded with the greatest applause, 
and contra.sted, in a manner sumciently 
mnrtifyinf^, with the little success which 
had attended our &'»t e^brta. A ihitd 
marksman now presented himself and 
brought down the second bu d. But the 
first impression was made; and it was l e- 
marked that the confidence of these peo- 
ple in their own strength was augmented, 
and the fear nf our firearms weuened in 
proportion. The insidtlng- air now per- 
ceptible among them, made me conclude, 
that our means of defence were too weak, 
and that it would be necessaiy for one 01 
the frigates without loss of time to ap- 
proach the island of Pang-h;iinnadoo, m o;-- 
der to overawe them by tiic appeaiaiicc 
of our cannon." p. 379. 

In the same nipht one of tlieir 
sentinels was knocked down on his 
post, and liis musket carried ofl; and 
those who had vainly endeavoured to 
strike terrour into ihc buvages, be- 
came now alarmed in their turn. All 
was confusion, i^^d all flew to amis. 
The natives kept their ground, and 
the party of warriours refused to 
withdraw. The Esperancc hauled 
close in shore, the tents were struck* 
and every thing was speedily re- 
embarked. All hitercourse was de- 
clared at an end, till the person 
should be delivered up who had 
committed the outrage on the sentry. 
Soon after this, several of the chiefs 
came on board, bringing with them 
the supposf-d culprit, whom they 
proposed to put to immediate death;, 
but the admiral was satisfied witU 
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giving htm a severe flogy;ing. Har- 
mony was once more restored; but, 
on account of the daring robberies 
that ^vcre commilted, quarrels and 
bloodshed speedily eusued. 

The inhabitants of Tongataboo 
had a perfect recollection of the 
visits of captain Cook. His incino ry 
was held dear by many of them, 
especially by the family of Fataf€. 
Others, however, are said to have 
taxed him ^vith cruelty. One person 
only, according to captain Cook*s 
journal, is said to have been wound- 
ed; but M. Dentrecasteaux observes 
that more than one were seen by 
them with musket balls through 
different parts of the body. After 
much inquiry, they fouiid that the 
horses and cows v liich had been left 
by captain Cook were all dead; but 
their hogs were mt st abundant, and 
had greatly improved by the cross 
with those of Europe, many of them 
weighuig not less than two hundred 
pounds. Not the least vestige could 
be traced of any thing that had be- 
Ionised to La I'6rousc; no medals 
which he carried out with him, and 
of which they had exact copies; no 
trinkets, no French clothes, nor any 
thing belonging to their nation. They 
proceeded, therefore, to the north- 
west'*'ard, and on the 17th Apnl, 
came to anchor in the harbour of 
Balade, on the northeast extremity 
of New Caledonia, having passed 
the islands of Tanna, Annatom and 
Erronun, three of the New llebritles, 
without discovering aiiy trace of the 
objects of their search. Here the 
vice admiral found the natives to 
resemble, in their pi rsons, those of 
Van Diemeii's land, difierint^- from 
them, however, in every cil- :.r re- 
spect; ferocious in the cxlrenic, and 
the greaiesl thieves he had yet met 
with. He is perfectly astonished that 
Forster should have described them 
as so amiable and mild a people, 
when he pronounces them, from 
. what he saw, to be the worst of can* 
Tiibals. 

This people^ who sre said to have ex* 



hlhitedsuch mtilu of homMir,cRi leehij 

the sailors eating' animal food, becattif 
they imagined it to be human flesli, arc 
themselves untbropopiuigi, are ravenous 
lifter human flesh* and use m> puns to 
dis|j^ise their avidity for it. This very day,* 
continues he, *' one of these ferocioys sa- 
vagett gave a human bone» with pieces of 
broiled flesh upon it, to M. Piron, wbiek 
was tlic cup bone of the knee of a yottfll 
of 14 or 15 years of aL'-e. To prevent mis- 
take, the sava^ was uskcd what it was, 
and lie pointed to the plaee to which it 
belonged. This same bone beinjj brougllft 
on board and presented to two natives, 
Uiey finished the remains of the flesh at* 
tacliedto it. Another native was se«Dd»- 
voTU-ing- a slice of flesh, which, by the 
skin, was ascertained to be human.** p. ^ 

With all these proofs of the vice 
admiral, and with all the skttUs snd 

skeletons of human beings which be 
saw piled up in different placesiwe 
yet doubt, excecdinc^ly, if there exists 
upon the face of the earth, a race of 
bein<;swho deliL^lii in devouring hu- 
man fleshy and we are persuaded 
that, if the practice exists %t all, 
it must either arise from a mere ce* 
remonial of tasting the flesh and 
blood of some powerful and detested 
etiemy, or from bcint^ di'iver to it, 
as the last resource, by fuminc. Ihis 
mii^ht have been the deplorable state 
oi the New C-uicuonians at liiattimej 
for he describes them as meagre, 
miserable looking beings, andtelb 
us that they were observed to eat 
cJ.careous earth. They had lost the 
breed of ho:;s left them by captain 
CvOo!:; which cuusrs the admiral ta 
obsorv**, *h:it ^< it is not likely people 
who Sparc not one another, should 
afford time enough for animals to 
muhiply their species.** With the 
favom able testimony of captain Cook 
an(i Mr. Forster, before the visit of 
M. Dcntrccasteaux, and of captain 
Kent, subsequent to tl.at period, M. 
Rossfl must excuse us if we place 
more ieiiai;ee on tiie justness of 
the character of the New Cale- 
donians as we have poceired it 
from our own countrymeni than on 
that which he has given us from 
M. Dentrecasteaux's journal. In 
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iibt proprietf of ttmy of the vice arising from tbk calamitous trafflck. 

admiral's observitiions on the condl- —Finding no trace of La P^rousc 
tion of the Pucitkk islanders, we among this cflVoyable peuple," 
most cordially agree; as when he ob- who hud even forgotten captain 
serves, that their disposition to Cook, and gave no indications that 
thieving, for instance, and their Europeans had ever visited ilieir 
mutu^ aDimosities are, in a great coast, except by their avidity for 
degree, owing to the ardcles wluch iron, M. Uentrecasteaux took his 
we carry among them. Could iron leave; and on the 2Ut Ma), the 
be made to produce iron, then in- frigates came to anchor off the Isle 
deed, this metal would be the great- of Santa Cruz. Here the French 
est of all benefits that could be con- quarrelled with tlie natives, and shot 
ferred on them; but what must be one of them in an afli ay. On p issing 
the situation of that savage, who is Solomon's islands, their Ligates 
unfortunate enough to possess the were attacked by a number of light, 
last nail, or the last knife I He must well constructed, and gay ly decorated 
either fall a sacrifice to the man who proas. The men in them were naked, 
is stronger than himself, or it must but oniaiinented with plumes, brace- 
become the apple of genera! discord, lets and necklaces of shells and 
and the cause of civil war and desu- mother of pearl. From hence, 
lation. Wiih regard to thieving, it stretching along the northern coast 
may be observed, that, among a uibc ofLouisiadc, and the souiheastcrn 
of savages, whose precarious subsist- side of New. Guinea, they passed 
ence depends chiefly, if not altoge- the straits of Dam pier, along the 
ther, on chance, cunnmgand strength north coast of New Britain* The na- 
are the only laws by which proper- tives of Louisiade appeared to he 
tv can be acquired ami secured, more civilized than those of the isl- 
Among such a people, stealini^ can ands which they had recently passed, 
scarcely be considered as a crime. They wore a coverin.^ round their 
and ftiuy be accuunied a vinuc. It is loms, and used shields, as weapons 
stf^d in a recont pubticadon, that a of deience. They had large proas 
savage was deliberately shot while with musts; they were anxious ti 
stealing a bit of red rag from a staff, procure pieces of red cloth, but per- 
becauae it interrupted the person iectly inditVerent as to iron, whence 
from completing the observation of the admiral corichidcs that he was 
an angle. It must be confessed that the first European who had visited 
the conduct of the thief was inno- that part of the coast, 
cence itself when compared with M. Dcntrecastckux's health iiad 
that of the murderer. The truth is, for some time been on the decline, 
the conduct of voyagera has general- and the scurvy had found its way 
ly been incompatible with Uie cha* into the ships. M. Huon, the com- 
racters of the people with whom mander of the Espc^rance, died be- 
they held communication; and it is fore they left New Caledonia. Their 
painful to reflect that the intercourse provisions, especially their bread 
of Europeans witli thu bouth sea and water, were becomint^ short; 
and Paciiick isianders, has done their wine was turning sour; every 
them no good. On the contrary, it thing, tlierefore, considered, it was 
has tainted their bodies with new deemed advisable to make the best 
diseases, and corrupted their minds of their way to tiie island of Java, 
with new vices; it has created new On the 8th July, they made the 
wants, and furnished new hicitc- coast of New Britain, and on the 
ments to hostility, without confer- 20th of the same month M. Den're- 
v'm^r on them any one benefit to casteaux departed this life. The 
corapeusatc Liie muiutude of eonunand now devolved upon IVl. 
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O'Auribcau, who determined to ex- 
ecute the intentions of the vices ad- 
miral, and make the best of his way 
to Java. Passing the Admiralty isl- 
ands a second time, and coastint^ 
New (Jiiinea, they anchored, for a 
few ciay.s, ui iioni, in the island of 
Waigiou. Hence they stood for 
Cayell, in the island of Bouro, 
where they continued several days; 
but this being a Dutch settlement, 
and hihabited by half cast Portu- 
guese, Chinese and Malays, ali'orded 
nothing worthy of particular notice. 
Directing their course through the 
siraiL gf Boutoun, tUcy arrived at 
Sourabaya, in the island of Java, on 
the 37th October, 1793; Where, as 
we have already observed, the voy- 
age was declared to be at an end, 
" the ulteriour events l)eing equal- 
ly foreign to the vo> at^e ol vice ad- 
miral Dentrecastcaux, and to the 
end which government proposed by 
if 

M. RoBsel, after paying many 
handsome compliments, deservedly, 
we have no doubt, to the character 
of his deceased friend, thus con- 
cludes his encomium;— 

*• We are bold enough to flutter our- 

selves that g-cog^rapliers anil nu n (S sri- 
rncc will now rank liiin umonj^- ilif num- 
ber of those iUusliiouii nuvi^uiot-i> wii«» 
have acquired a right to the rratittite <if 
all nations; and that evt i v rcaacr will t\ v\ 
a livcK int»M-t'st for the i-t Lg-iotis and t<'ii- 
derhcurtcd niun who dcbcrvcd so well of 
humanity." p. 448. 

We can by no means subscribe to 
M. Rossel's opinion that eitlier geo- 
graphers, or men of bciejice, will 
consider M. Dentrecasteaux to have 
« acquitted a right to the gratitute of 
all nations," for the discoveries 
made in the present voyage. We 
sincerely believe that he was, what' 
M. Rossel states him to he, "a reli- 
gious and tendeihearted n»an;" but 
amiable as sucii a character unques- 
tionably is in private life, we do not 
conceive it to be the best adapted 
for an undertaking that demands 
many other qualifications. We do 



i|ot mean to ny that M. Xkntr^cas^ 

teaux's piety stood in the way of his 

duty; but we have no hesitation in 
asserting thai his own journal fur- 
nishes incontestible proofs of inac- 
tivity, and a total want of curiosity. 
Satisiied with vain and idle conjec- 
tures grounded on the reftorts of 
bis oflicers, he seldom gave himself 
the trouble of setting his foot on 
shore. We have seen his want of 
resolution and apparent want of 
skill, oil Icavini?; the cape of Good 
Hope; his vague speculutiuns, and 
total want of curiosity at tlie island 
of St. Paul; his want of perseverance 
on the south coast of New HoUandt 
which lost him the merit of discover- 
ing Bass's Strait; and his mistaken 
conjectures at Van Diemen's land 
" injurieuses 'X la nature hmnaine:" 
the dread indeed of cannibals seems 
to have haunted him through the 
voyage. With simple, uneducated, 
and uncivilized nature, he appears 
to have been wholly unacquainted. 
But the most serious charge against 
him is the extraordinary delay in vi- 
' siting the Friendly islands, to which 
La F:'rouse had distinrtlv st ited his 
determination of proceedmgtVom Bo- 
tany Bay. He did not arrive at them 
till' the 23d March, 1793, thougli 
they are within a mojU.h's sail of 
Van Diemen's 1^^ which he left 
on the 28tt^.Majr, 1793. This is not 
all. On tlie 16th June, when at New 
Caledonia, he /tawed the Friendly 
islands within eight or ten days sail, 
when the wind was at S. W. and con- 
sequently as favourable as it could 
blow. To have taken them in his \vay 
to the Admiralty islands, could not, 
therefore, have delayed him three 
weeks; probably, not a fortnight. 
Thus nearly twelve months may be 
said to be lost, in arriving at that 
point to which he was directed, by 
his instructions, to proceed without 
delay, and where intelligence was 
most likely to be received. La Pe- 
rouse and his companions might, for 
aught he knew to the contrary, be 
fallen into tlie hands of savages, .and 
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anxiously expecting their release, 
vhUe he vas ap&usuM; hhsiself with 
drcttmna^gating "Sevr Holland, 
drinking coffee with the Dutch ^ 
vemoup of Amboynaf or composing 
memoirs on the commerce, popula- 
tion, and religion of that settlement. 

We arc most willing to bestow on 
tlie memoiy of M. Dcntrecasteaux 
that character to which he appears 
justly entitled-^that of a truly good 
and honourable man; hut we should 
ill acquit ourselves of the duty 
which we owe to the publick were 
we to admit that the choice of his 
sovereign, on tlie present occasion, 
was the most happy; or that the ad- 
miral fullilled the expectations of 
the unfortunate monarch whose con- 
. fidence in his ^ talentSy resolution, 
and prudence/' led him to imanne 
that he would be able — " ile penec- 
tionncr la description du globe, et 
d'accroitre lea connoissances hu- 
maines." 

When M. Rossel holds out the 
discovery of Dentrecasteaux's chan- 
nel, and of a few degrees of tlie bar* 
ren coast of Nuyt's land^ to be of 
such magnitude, as to induee the 
British admiralty in 1797 and 1798 
to ground a voyage on the informa- 
tion contained in the vice admiral's 
jounicil, we cannot believe him to 
be serious. In fact no such expedi- 
tion, as he afterwards confesses, was 
sent out in either of tliose years. In 
.1801, captain Flinders sidled from 
England in the Investigator for the 
purpose of completing the sui*vey of 
New Holland, and especially of the 
rotist of the great gulf of Carpenta- 
ria, which is diametrically opposite 
to that part of New Holland where 
the i' rencii frigates earned ua their 
operations. 

Our remarks on the remaining 
part of the work must be very brie£ 
In the first volume an appendix is 
subjoined to the account of the 
voyage, containing- a srientifick state- 
ment of the method employed in 
laying down the charts and plans of 
the great atlaSj illustrated by a iium- 

VOL. IV. «• 



ber of figures engraved on 32 plates, 
making, with the letter press, an 
addition to the volume of nearly 
300 pages. The second volume con- 
sists of 692 pages. It will be suffi- 
cicin to enumerate the contents of 
the chapters. The first is " A De- 
scription of the instruments employ- 
.ed in making the obscrvaLiuiis.** 
.The second, Inquiries into the 
errours arising, cither from the in- 
struments, the observations, or the 
.tables; and the method of correctinii: 
or reducing them.'* And the third 
and last, "Tables containing the 
astronomical observations.'* This 
volume, it will be seen, hears an air 
of science which will aione deter 
many from opening it. More, indeed, 
.is made of trivial matters than could 
possibly be. necessary or even desi* 
rable, in a work of tlus kind. It has 
too much science for tlie practical 
.navigator, and too much common 
place practice for tin mere man of 
science. Indeed the w hule substance 
of the voyage might, with ease, have 
been brought into the compass 6f a 
moderate sized quarto; but with a 
moderate sized quarto the great na- 
tion would not have been satisfied. 

The atlas, tliough tremendously 
large, is made up entirely of detach- 
ed portions of charts, plans of bays, 
and harbours in small compartments, 
several being couUiiicd on one sheet, 
and of etchmgs of coasts and bead* 
lands. Some, of these are pretty 
enough, and we have only one ob* 
jection to make to them*-4hey are 
not accurate. This assertion we con- 
ceive ourselves called upon to sub- 
stantiate by proofs. We shall take 
the very first plate of " Views'* u\ 
the book, whicii is thai oi the island 
of St Paul. This island we know to 
be covered with that species of cop- 
pice usually called brushwood, with 
out a tree of any description; yet it. 
W'ould appear, from the first view, 
which has been copied from Valen- 
tyn, that the whole coast of that side 
of the island was covered w ith trees 
(cabbagc-stalkS; a painter would cgll 
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t'hem) at least a hundred feet high ! 
ivhcrcas in all the other views thty 
iave given of tUs island tome of 
Ihem taken within a few cablea 
length of the there, there it plenty 
of fire, and smoke, but not a smj^le 
sbmb to brake the barren uniformi- 
ty of the surface. The second in- 
stance, is the chart of New Caiedo- 
nia, which we are assured is con- 
atnicted vfec la plus grande pre- 
cialon,'* and fnm olnenratient tliat 
were taken with the greatest atten- 
tion and exactitude, particularly in 
the vicinity of Havre Trompeur. 
Kow we know from captain K.ent'8 
observations, made during his stay 
of SIX weeks in Port Sl Vincent, 
that there it not one line of truth in 
that part of the chart of New Cale* 
donia* as laid down in this atlas. 
Captain Kent found one of the finest 
harbours in the world; the French 
declare poi^tively that there is no 



harbour. Captain Kent says that tlie 
distance of the reef from the toast 
it from four to eight milet; the 
French assert, from accurate and re* 
peated observationtf ^at it never 
exceeds three miles, and frequently 
runs nearer to tlic coast. Captain 
Kent says that within the reef, and 
between it and tiie coast, are a num- 
ber of islands, not only at Port St. 
Vincent, but on each aide of It, form- 
ing, at he conjecturet, other har- 
bourt. The French have nol laid 
down one single island in the vici- 
nity of this harbour, nor on the 
whole line of coast from the S. E. 
to the N. W. extremity of New 
Caledonia, except a few near the 
middle, obi^sly placed at random; 
yet the mountains and promontories 
are all shaded down to the coatt as 
if they had been accurately measured 
and actually aurveyed. 



JtLOU rum LITSnART VAHOHAMA. 

Tiie Ileal State of France, in the Year 1609; witii an Account of the Treatment of the 
FriMMierf of Wsr, and Fenons otherwise detained in Frmnce. Bf Chuks Stw^ Em^ 
l»te M. P. forBridport. Resident in France before the War, and deUiaed^JMaMly 
seven Years as a Hostage. 8vo. pp* 16^ price St. London^ 1810. 

NOTHINO could be more apro« erly, we presume^ resided at Pttrfs; 

poa to meet the eulogia of Mr. Byer* and we have little doubt but in th«t« 

\ji on Buoiiu})arte, than thia publl* Ucentious and degraded capital the 

cation of Mr. Sturt. It was proper emperour and king is popular 

that this " Real State of France" enough. This has been the object 

should be authenticated by the wri- of all his labours: his buildings, his 

ter, and thus we have testimony a- alterations, necessary and unneces- 

gainst testimony, and witness against sary. He has, by these means, a bO' 

wimebs. Mr. Byerly says **JBuona- dyofthe lalMuring people always 

fiartc M adored^** Mr. Start says '^Ae in hb pay, of courae m hia tntereati 

sf detetted" A few who pioaper by and these control, aa they long 

the system of favouritism may ap- have done, the sentiments and the 

plaud his measures, \mt the nation conduct of the very few better in- 

at large abhors boih luis government structcd citizens of Paris. On 

and his crimes. Opinions so diame- the. contrary, we do not perceive 

trically opposite, we shall not at- that Mr. Sturt has been at Parisj or 

tempt to reconcile; yet we think if he haa» he formed no connexions 

that a consideration of the places there^ which could give him inform 

visited by these gentlemen, respec- mation on the principles th^it govern 

tively, would afford a hint of assist- the policy of the Great Man. His 

imoc in that undertaking. Mr. By- observations are restricted (as we- 
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f^ncss) to die {voviaoe^ wid tliciev 

as we know, are far enough from 

enjoying those golden times which 
soi-disant philosophers proniised 
them without let) hmdrancci or mo- 
lestation. 

Mr. Sturt apologizes for the ill 
arrangement and confduon of his 
pamphlet ^ To elegance of Bt7lei 
or even to correctness,'* says he, « I 
renounce all claim — ^but I claim cre- 
dit for the truth of my statements." 
** I have seen the misery and dis- 
tress I describe with my own eyes." 
He proceeds to exhibit the w^kaebb. 
€8 of the Corsican hero: but these we 
{mssy as founded on the inductions 
of reasoning, and as presenting no- 
thing new. We also pass Mr. S's 
^exposal of the French erposes; the 
false boasts of the progress of works 
at the ports, Sec. because the *• Ame- 
rican," in our iasl number, suHi- 
dentl^ confutes whatever the minia^ 
ter of finances has vented on those 
sttbjects; vet we cannot help record- 
ing the &te of Fort Napoleon, at 
Cherbourg. " Two years ago it was 
overwhelmed by a tempest, wliich 
swept away the whole ^arnson, con- 
sibtiix^ of about five hundred souls, 
who all perished in Mght of dieir 
fiMnilies and countrymen." Never* 
tfaelessy another fort is building or 
the same spot ! 

We proceed, without further in- 
troduction, to the assertions of Mr. 
S. on the present state of France. 

" Thec<Hnplete stagnation of commerce 
in every city, town, and village; the se. 
rious augm^ntfttion of every necMsary of 
life, the vnst increase in the -w ag-cs nf la- 
bour, the oppressive and vexatious etlects 
of tlie droiti riuwtg the dreadful conicrip- 
tioiit panaed indi anrelendng severi^i 
have given rise to such a g-eneral discon- 
tent, that the death of Buonaparte is dc- 
vouUy wished for; his name is feared and 
ahhoned by every reflecting Frenchman, 
fcv all who are nnt cnjoyingf pensions or 
lucrative employments under his tyrannical 
power. The severe and arbitrary restric. 
tions laid on the little commerce that re* 
mains; the overbearing insolence and ex- 
tortion of his numerous customhouse oiri. 
cers, paralize all the efforts of trade in 
the interiirar of Fraace. 



''In ■ome feiw^lftliQlltheagrienlMKa^ 

pears to he improving; but by far the prent- 
erproj)ortion of France^ shows a poverty 
and a negUgenee in the general enmvatioii 
of the lands, that strongly marks the weak 
state of commerce, and the g^at want of 
capital Still there are a few mercbanti^ 
who, in consequoice of their politicti sen- 
timents, meet with great support from the 
ufiiirper, and arc permitted to carry on a 
considerable commerce, no* withstanding 
his senseless decrees of Milaa and Bar* 
Kn^ 

** In he villan-es, scarcely a cottage ran 
you enter, without beholding the fathers 
and mothers of families bewailing the loss 
of a beloved child, dragged to the armie«« 
Several assured me they had lost tlipee, 
tour, or hve children of the age ot seven* 
teen or eighteen, and thtr all, some h ad at 
last an only child wrested from them by 
the conscription. As for the cuUivutcd 
fields, tliere tJic sturdy 3'outh is not to be 
seen, but old and infirm men, with old 
women scarcely able to support the fa- 
tigue of ploughint,f, tilling, and reaping 
their lands, perform all the Uboui-s of 
agriculture* Fm* hundreds of leagues, that 
population formerly so remancable in 
France, has disappeared. You may travel 
through her villages, through her towns 
even, and see a vast defalcation, and in 
the lidd scarcely a peasanL** 

The incessant conscriptions have 
produced this. We have repeatedly 
described some of the evils attendant 
on that scoorge of humanity. Mr> 
S. afBrms that « hundreds of con- 
scripts have had recourse to the desf 
perate measure of destroying the 
organs of hearing, or of sight;'* — we 
have known them purposely injured, 
to avoid serving; but wc atiinn no 
further. To such a pitch had this 
arisen, says Mr. S. 

** The medical men, often in easy cir* 
cumstances, sold a powder to these brave 
youths, tliat produced a temporary blind- 
ness if applied to the eye, and if applied 
to any open wound, an inflammation and 
swelling of the limb, that often endanger- 
ed the life of the wretched lad, and not* 
withstanding henry fines and severe impri- 
sonment, in some instances for life, tlie 
government cannot stop it. These are fuc ts, 
many of which come witliin my know- 
ledge. 

*• When the unfortunate young men are 
collected t^ctbcr, tliey ai-e often sent 
chained by vie neck and liands, and driven 
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hkt cmulefinwd criminilt to the difibmit 

places of rendezvous. 

" If any thinpr further were necessary to 
prove the wretched situation of the French 
people, ber decrease of popuUtion, and 
ner want of commerce, it would be auffi* 
cient to allude to what is seen at her 
churches, her fairs, her puhlick fetes, and 
the numerous amusements in which the 
lower classes used to indulge. You meet 
there with scarcely any thing- hut old a^c 
and infirmity; at their I'nvoha where they 
dajice, and which are uhvays conducted 
With great decorum, no youtha are to be 
seen, excepting" a few who, through bri- 
bery, may ha\ e escaped the conscription. 
Ask the women where the young men are ? 
They one and all answer, ^mm tobebnicher' 
ed.* This is no secret; this ia no untruth; 
they speak feeling-ly, for many ai*e parents, 
sisters, or lovers of those absent youths 
dragged to the armies. In their fttes, the 
absence of young men is strikingly con- 
spicuoM';. and tl)ere is always a prndli^nous 
disproportion of females to the males. 
This is too evident to escape the notice of 
the most careless observer. 

"If the finances of France are 80 flourish- 
ing; if her internal commerce is so rapid- 
ly improving, why are her numerous works 
suspended? If France fail not in popula- 
tion, why are the prisoners of war obli j^ed 
to labour on tliese works at a price not 
sufficient to support them, and how does 
it happen that the moment they are ex- 
chang:ed, all these labouj-s are suspended ? 
Tiiis, however, Is tlie r'\se, with the excep- 
tion of a few mainjcd nu.n, wiiu are com- 
pelled to wait for montlis before they can 
obtain their pllifnl wages. The injury and 
injus'ire tbt v suffer may be easily con- 
eeivcd; ior they are compelled to have cre- 
dit for the bread their families consume 
from small and miserable shops, who can- 
nf)t from their poverty give long credit. 
T!ic toad consequences of this state of 
things the poor man soon ifeels, !)y his 
property being sold, and himself driven 
into the army, if he befit for that scr\'ice. 
If not> he and his family mu^t secl^ refuge 



in one of the in«tdMdpob#*hoiiB^ wli»i« 
they soon l)eGome victims of disease. 

Nothing is more visible in all the 
towns of France, tlian the failure of com- 
merce: the coffeehouses are empty, the 
restaurateurs are unable to keep up their 
establishments, travellers are few in 
number, and compelled to be rigidly eco- 
nomical. The very expense of fire is scarce 
covered by their receipts. As to the beat 
kinds of wine, the pr c is so increased 
that few Frenchmen indulge themselves in 
drinking them. Sugar and coflTec are not 
within Uie reach of the publick, who stt^ 
fcr endless privations nom the want of 
commerce. 

*• The iitilc commerce they had on the 
condnent, as well as widi England, re- 
ceived such a check by' these absnr.! 
measures, that faihtnts took place in every 
great commercial town, and many of the 
great houses were forced to apply tothe 
government for aid. The manu^ctories 
are equalh distressed. The price of labour 
owing to tiic want of hands and the pro- 
digious expense at which the raw material 
is procured, has occasroried such an enor- 
mous augmentation in the price of the ma- 
nufactured article itself^ that none but the 
very rieh ean purchase it. Numbers of the 
new cotton ntanufactories have failed. The 
machinery collected from England at a 
great expense, and introduced into France 
by many who call them wives patriots, and 
Inends to tlieir country are on sale.** 

Many other particulars, such as 
the immense ^lut of wheat; the pay- 
ment of taxes in money, whetlw. r or 
not it can be obtained; the imprisoned 
state of Uterature^ and the ftlaifica* 
tioDs of the press [even the transla- 
tion of Mr. Fox's work was falsifiedj 
the devastations committed by the 
French armies, &c. wc pass as not 
new to our readers; but we believe 
that we have not hitherto presented 
them with a portrait of the G>n«- 



• Tills expression is more literally true, than either the speaker or Mr. S. intends. 
We have spared our readers the pain of perusing accounts of this nature, that have 
reached us from tlie highest authority. We shall onl^ mention two; one of them related 
the slau|;hter of three hundred French cpnscripts m the bloom of life and manhocMd* 
led in pairs to the slaughter-housc, where cattle were usually slain, and treated in a 
like manner: the otlier was of no less than seven hundred French conducted to a si- 
milar death on a much later ocr usion. Humanity siiudders at these facts; and what 
says policy to the loss of the rising generation, in the pad pursuits of insatvible am* 
bttioA}*-£d;Ef. 
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4fSftne9f wMch are the present real of the l^^Ion dlionneur, the^ iMiniuite 

rulers of FhUICe. Let Mr. S. draw thcinsclves into society, and freely abuse 
picture for us. g-ovemment, Buonaparte, and his fa- 

* vouritcs in the hopes of entrapping the 

«One of the roost forroidable engines ^'^tT 'V'. 

rftyranny in France is the military pSlice, ^ ^ ni^scre:int leaves the chstv.ct fo.- ano- 
called the Gcnd'armes. They excite the ''^"^ ^'l^* unfortunate family are after 

dread and hatred of the whole nation. seized m the accustomed 

Their employment is to search for murder- conveyed to the dunpreona 

e». thieves, conscripts, and they are al- f ^^r'' Z T'^ TP^^ 

so ^employed to execute the dreuUul or. departments, and never heard of any more.* 
ders of Buonaparte. This increases that "^^'' '"^ .-emoves to some 

fear, hatred, and contempt, so univei-saily t^2tT^±^V^'^'^^^^'^ 

MU unprincipled in general, of cmine ««P*<^^«^ 
corrupt and treacherous, they accept your , , 

bribe, and betmv vou aftenvards" how- ^^^^^^ P^^^^ «^ ^^''^ pamphlet FC- 

e?er, their establishment is too importai»t late the manceuvres of general Wi- 

for the gafety of the tyrant's power to be rioii) and sundry assistants to pil- 

put down, for ii is chiefiy thit honmtroble lagc the English prisoners of war. 
mrps that secttrcs him on his U8ur|)ed cannot commend the conduct 

''i**^'''' of onr countrymen. Like fools, 
commune throughout the departments, , ^, i . 

these instruinentS of tyranny are estabKsb- J*^^')' 1^^> themselves too open to 

ed, and beinj^, in jreneral, artful men, and knaves. Have any Other prisoners 

veiy poor, they exercise a tyranny equal been so overreached ? Austrians ? 

to their ruler. To every coffeehouse, and Prussians I They were not worth the 

erery i^ace of puhlick amuseiaoit, they powder an<i shot of ingenious vil- 
have access, under the pretence of pre- ^ ^j, ^^^^ B„1j, 

serving peace and order. Iheyestabhsh ? ...i. 

iffleailworthless people, in eviry publick cuihbthty vcniieT him the proper 

house and hotel, as spies, who make their V^'^Y ^o Gallick cormorants? We 

reports' often from pique and malice, or nevertheless recommend Mr. S*s 

to prove tbeiir zeal. The same system is narration to the consideration of the 

^blished by seducing the servants of Biitisii publick. It is truly disgrace- 

evervfaa^yto report whatis said attoble, ful to the great nation, 
of wliatever nature. These reports, /rw or '^i , 

are sent to U»e minister of police, . We conclude With a worti or twa 

who, without notice, and even without in. m reference to the great man him- 

J|uiry, sends an order to arrest the whole Self, 
amily, often in the dead of the r.i^ht, 'I his 

dreadful tyranny is exercised so instanta- ** There was not a well informed French - 

neoasly thiat the unhappy people are never nan who did not know the tyrant had 

aware of the blow until it is strttcle. If any been attacked with a violent and singular 

observations have been made on Buona- malady, disiinpuishcd by the name of Ca- 

|>arte or his government; or on his favour- talipse £Catalepsy3 which leaves the ob- 

ites, they never see the light again, nor ject in whatever attitude he may be in id 

can a friend trac2 them out. * the time, deprived of sight, of hearing, of 

** Another description of police more speech, and of motion. Buonaparte was 

terrible even than the gend'armeric, is discovered in his .chamber by one of his 

employed by Fouche, minister of police, greatest favourites seized with this ex. 

vhite tan^Unary deed* are atiU/resh in the^ traordinary malady, and remained for se- 

memonf of all those who have read the events veral hours deprived of every function of 

^ the frightful revoltaiotu These men life, hut that of breathing. His confiden- 

travdl through every city, town, and vil- tial phy .sician was sent for by a telegraphick 

lage of a department, and are supplied despatch, not as the Moniteur impudetit- 

with fnoney, that they may attend p;il)lick ly rissertcd to attend a disorder whicli the 

places, being men better dressed, better army laboured under. Such, indeed, was 

•dacatedf and often wearing tlic insignia Coversait's [Corvisart] eagerness to ar« 

• This in part explains wlw the tyrant acknowlcdi^es he is obliged tO erect BtOBT 
new bastilles, because it is mt convenient to tkete tiate priaonert. 
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rive at SdMWBbniftn, that his own carriage not entirely ullkno^^^^ to us, ^ <^ 

broke down on the road, and raadame of colonel Titus's Killing no Mur- 

J^nncs*8 carriage was directly offered and ^jer," translated into French, wa^ 

accepted to eonvey him to Bwmaparte, j^.^ ^^^^ of Buonaparte's mort 

^iTactTXTeplHed'^^^^^^^^^^ F-atC C^f^J^^ ^j^f 

;;SbabS^^ positive fact, that the alone wa, Undent^ 

physician was going to the tervice of tlie merely to deUght him. That it cUrop^ 

amy ? would he have put madame Lannes, ped mm the clouds we do not sayj 

overwhelmed with the receipt death of her whence it did drop, it " would 

husband, the mui cchal wlio lost his hfe id ^^^^ ronvenienl," as his phrase is, 
tlie battle of Asperne gained by the arch- explain. It vexed him horribly; 

duke Charles, to such inconvenience ? lo cxpiaui. al y r^^ 

^twas/nKleed,thej^eneralo,m>H>,M].at and he long remembered It; for on 

the disorder was occasioned by tiie result its being copied mto the Courier Oa 

of that battle in which the Marechal duke Londres, he fltanchly affirmed ill 
of Montebello [Lannes] with the flower MOBiteUT that Pichegni bad COtkf 

of the imperial puard was nearly annihila- ^ ^j,^ businett. As he has nOt 

ted by U.e Austrians. For houra after tins ^^^^ ^^^^ j^. 

disastrous event, Buonaparte was in sacu yi»t. w-^wv w» . r» • j» * i - 

a Jteli of agitation of ihiml, that he was and Fauchet, and Boissy d'Angla^ 

bereft of reason, and of course incapable of and count Fontanes, that, to our owtl ' 

commanding. lie recovered at the end of knowk ds^e, Fichegru was innocent 
thirty six hours; but was strictly advised ^j^^ transaction. We trust our 

not 10 exercise hit mind or bod}-. readers wiii not imagine that we 

"The narrative I have laid before the , *r 

publkk arc f.cts, amllpWge my exist, correspond With the Cimrt of tbft 

cnceto the uuth of wiiat 1 liave stated. 1 ThuUlenes, although we certaitay do 
fear it will never be seen in France, al< know some things which are tmi»> 
though itahaHnot be for want of pains; at acted there; and the secret passages 

least, even Buonaparte himsrlf s-hall be put ^£ building have beeU trod h$ 

inposte^Hion a fewcot>ie^, u.id us the va- ^ friends. 

tTiourine- waniouT does not onderstand , • • ^ u 

TwTrS oT^Hanguage of the nation Is this the great man at whose 

he b so irritated against, care will be footstc^ol have bowed down the pow- 

taken to have these observations trans- crs of Europe ? We quit him witlj 

lated into French.'* the sarcasm of the apocryphal Da^ 

Wc shall here inform Mr. Stiirti niel, on the prostnMte* Bel, and the 

that he need not despair of mortify^ confounded Babylonians: Lof theta 

Ing the Great Nero, By an agency are the oons ye vmhifi /** 



FROM THE BRITISH CRITICS. 

Travels of the Duke dc Chatelet, in Portugal. Compreliending interesting Particulura 
relative to the lk)lonies} the Eai thqnake of Lisboii; the Marquis de Pombal, and tiie 
Ckrart The Manuscript revised, corrected, and enlarged, with Notes, on the present 
State of the Kingdom and Colonies of Portugal. By J. Fr. Burgoing, late Minister 
Plenipotentiary, from the French Reptiblirk, in Spain, Member of the Nation:d 
Institute, and Author oi tlie Modern State oi S[>aia. Translated from Uie French, by 
John Joseph Stockdale. Ilhistirated with a Map of Portugal, and View of the Bay (V 
Lisbon. 2 vols. 8vo. 17t. 1809. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the in- instances, exceptionable, and Portu- 
terest which Portugal has of late gal formed but a small portion of his 
years excited, antl bull continues to work. Murphy's State of Portugal, 
excite among u<, we have no com- though a cunous performance, waf 
plete work descriptive of that coun- prbcipally employed on architectucsl 
try. linlsTs Travels were, in many subjects* The Ptcture of Lisbon^ as 
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it goes, has much merit, but the period of mv visit, he was in a very 
Viough a great many years have hmue, and rtept in an apartment, 

ttused aince the ci-devant duke de ^ ^ahiiA had been leeently 

Chatelet visited Portugal, aUowinff . , „ 

for the prejudices and mimDresen. ^ of manners, no peraon can 

c J"^^''' "™ mwrcpresen- „,ore agreeable, or more easy, than M. 

tations of a Frenchman, particularly de Pombaf He aaked me a thouwid <^lies: 

as directed against this country, this tions, and affected total ignorance of what 

work altogether is entitled to supe- was paasinff in Europe. He requested me 

riour attention. The duke had great tohiiorm him ofthe present »ute of affairs, 

advantages from his rank, character, 5 ^""^d."* o« the subject of 

md prafeaaion of the aame roliKion Tf ??fi ^'''"^ <=onccrnin^ the state ' ' 

r^M^^^A k:— . *^'&'""> of LisboH. He inquired, what motive, or 

t^ch pr^nired him easy access, what accident, had brought me to such an 

wnere natMmal jealousy excluded obscure comer of the earth. • Accustom, 

firangers generally, and protestants cd,* I replied, *from my youth to trarel, 

in particular. He was well known to ^ always visit the interiour of the countries 

the marquis de Pombal, one of the ^."^T^'^e.^thoiit confining myself 

jr^te« characters Which Portugal jLt^s-nXl^^^^l^ ^^l^fo^^^^^ 

«fW produced. - ^ ■ • gijes, I was desirous of becoming ac- 

.^1^™ work 18 comprised Ul two vo- quaintcd with a man, who had made such 

ptoieay which have been arranged, e^^ordinary efforts to promote the wel* 

^stematized, and commented upon ^^^^ '"^ country.' vve entered, by de. 
k additional notes, by M. Bur^oine, '"^'^ conversation. He invited me to 

Jrench republick, and author of the astonishment at the state in which I had 

Modern^ State of Spain. found Lisbon, considering tlie short time 

" t volume, after describing elapsed since the calamity which 

*B arrival at Lisbon, and *V^^ befallen it. He repUed, that he then 

epuon at court, fepresents, in ^ ''"^''^ I'l r*'^;^' 

_«ZIZ»K*,» * *K«»"»Mwj m ^j^3 j^„jJ ^^shed for repose: 

•Ssn WC^eedmg chapters, the climate but that if Providence had pleased to pr^l 

and origin of the kingdom of Portu- long the life of the king, his maater, be 

gal, Its geographical description^ would have exerted himself with the same • 
constitution and laws, religion, man- accomplish the enterprise which 

ners, and customs, colonies, pooula- ¥ "l^^ J^^^ begun, and that he 
lion, commerce, and agricultures undoubtedly, have U» thefimnds. 

MCThMM im -^v* ° u 1 r i • spalacc for the king. He described 

SJ_^ "I *® ^^^^^ «^ the magnificent plan which he had adopted 

"mime a more Uiterestmg porUon for that edifice. Seated on an eminence, 

than the description of the marqu*s contiguous to Belem, it would have over- 

de Pombal in his retirement, which locked the cit> and the sea, and have been 

is, accordingly inserted Ibr the read- ■"."'ouf*^***! with a large park, enclosed 
er's amusement. walls, against which, at suitable 



ir. ^„ -t-.i ... - . distances, were to have been ereeted the 

^ fhTtirSS?^- n u PV \F " 'if;' «o the court, and residence, for penau 

fnl^r^^ ? Pomb.1 I bad a p»d. officially attached to it. 

* f "'•V'.'; ""^ "M- *» PWnbal has btoucte with him a 

,af^i!^ ' 'iSi'™' » Laving them read 



tSD tl 

ealai 
l^ere 



• r*'! ' '^"^l conversant with Germai,: 

JJISh^* I • ^"^^Vr^ ind Itahan. He never mentioned 

fr^H ,K 1 i""*' ^^"l^T*. ""i";^ his'^^orMy master wiUiout emotion 'He 

h.m, with the letters which I had for him. honoured me,' said he. 'with hit eoiS! 

Iwent, for this purpose, at ten the next dence. To lose my kin^, and my friend. 

JJHUng, andwts mtrocluced mto the cot- h a trial too severe for me to endure. To 

S*SLl^l!!l''^J!!lSl\ now a ha. me, Uie sun's rays appear, shoi-n of their 

««tion more Buitahle4e his nmki but, at iwtrt, and nothing^ em inske ie 
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amends for the loss which I have sustain- Pombal, and wc spoke, for some time, in 
ed.* While he spoke, tears tell from his her native language. 1 he repast was short, 
ejes. In vain 1 endeavoured to change the or, at least, appeared so to me. The heat 
convenataoQ; he was continiully recurring was excessive; and, on rinng from table, 
to the same subject. * At any rate,' con- each retired to take a short repose. I avail- 
tlnued he, *I shall be happy here. You see ed myself of this opportunity to examine 
this cottage. It is not mhie; I onW rent it. the place where this illustrious couple re- 
The man who is accused of having sides. It Unot disagreeable, as it had been 
thought only of himself, has not even dcicribed to mc at lylsbor.. '.'J:- neighbour- 
built himself a habitation on his estate.' iu^ eminence, the ruinn of m. ancient castle 
Then, pointing to a spacious, new edifice: form an extremely picturesque object. 
* That,' said he, 'is a magazine belonging The water is excellent. On leaving the 
to the city. 1 had i t erected, to contain habitation of the marquis I found at his 
corn, with which it is filled. Still, like door above two hundred pe: v . ns, to whom 
Sully I shall live more happily in my re- the servants were distributing bread and 
tirement than at court, and among die soUp. In this manner he gains a great 
great. I have been permitted to take my number of partisans who extol him even 
btujks with me, and tliere is very iitUe else in his disgrace; and he seemed to me to be 
that I should mah for.' He haa scarcely beloved by all the inhabitants of tlie place, 
finished tliese words when madame de After a walk of two hours, I returned to 
Pombul entered. He was pleased to pre- M. de Pomhal's, and found him in the 
sent me to her. She still retains a poitioil midst of his books. We resumed our con- 
of her charms, and dresses with great art versation. He inquired if I had seen the 
and taste. She certainly Is not deficient in ceremony of the queen's coronation. I 
understanding"; btit she has neith er her guessed nis renson for asking, and replied 
husband's tbilitude, nor strengtl) oi mind thai 1 had, and that I tliought it was per* 
to endure her situation. During the pros- formed with great pomp and magniticence. 
pertty of the marquis, she had the gran- He asked if I had noticed all the ineffec^ 
tiers and the people at her feet, and her tual eflbrts made, nn this occasion by his 
house was a sort of court. Men, when enemies^ to accomplish his destruction, 
they called to see her, knelt to kiss her He even questioned me respecting the 
hand, according to the practice of the manner in which the people had condneted 
countiy. Iler vanity, flattered witli so ma- themselves. I told him what I knew; and 
nv marks of respect, cannot familiarize it- added that this circumstance was an ad- 
seii to the seclusion, to whicb her hus- ditional triumph for him, since it proved 
band's disgrace has doomed her. Forsaken the impotence as much as the animosity of 
by all, aiui buried in tlie solitude of an ob- hi":; enemies. On this he said with an ex- 
.scure village, she has no other satisfaction ti-eme vivacity, which highly becomes 
than what she deriveff from the company him: ' Peofrie advance a paradox, whd 
of her children, who, sometimes, come to pretend to interpret the sentiments of the 
spend a lorinig^ht witli her. A German by people; who arc represented as detesting 
birth, she has all the pride of the ^eat me. It is impossible; my actions, my con- 
families of her nation, and secretly gneves duct, all assure me of the contrary. The 
on account of her exile, after having people cannot hate me, and 1 will tell yott 
moved in such an exalted sphere. These why. What was the Portuguese -forty 
sentiments she strove to conceal from me; years ago, and what is he now ? Have I 
but tliey were too powerful to be repressed, not rendered him independent of his 
After conversing about ten minutes, her n^gh hours ? Have I not every where 
fyes overflowed with tears, ''l lrsisbut established arts, trades, and manufac- 
natural in her sex,' said the marquis: * to tures i Have 1 not, besides, caused one 
comfort her is an additional occupation for third of the city of Lisbon to be rebuilt i 
me; but, by followiug my example, she Have I not revived industry, and difl'used 
w ill soon learn to bear her reverse with wealth among the artizans ? No;*with all 
fortitude.Vjpinner was announced imme- tlie claims which, I think I possess upon 
diately afterwards. *Come,' said he, 'and the gratitude of the people, 1 consider 
partake the frugal meal of a hermit* In- them too just to have ever entertained a 
stead of the frugal meal wlilch lie tauglit wish to destroy me; neither did they. I 
me to expect, I found a well furnished will tell you who were the authors of ail 
table: nothing tliat indicated any change of that you may have seen and heard at the 
fuitune, or Ui at even bore the stamp of coiH>nation. The nobles, who persisted kk 
dejection. There was nobody except us the insolent pretensions, wldrh I endea- 
three. The conversation was very lively, voured to anniijilate, employed all possible 
I talked about Germany to madamf de means to cifcct my ruinj but they coul$i' 
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not, dficendy, appear at the head of tlie 
porsecHtlng" prtrly. What course did they 
pursue ? They selected some of their 
ereaCiires, who, in the disguise of barbers, 
wanDOD, cooks, &e. ran abont» in the pub- 
Jick places, calumniating^ me, aod painting 
my cliuractcr in the most odious colours. 
Tee people, easily milled, seconded a re- 
Kntment, which they were told they 
oug-ht to share. They hated me, because 

• they were taught that it was right so to do. 
Several persona whon you know,* added 
he, ' in order to injure me, ran about for 
whole days, in this disguise, among the 
populace, and invented calumnies, which 
they propagated u incontestable truths. 
For the rest, whaterer I did, was by tJie 

■ orders of my master, I have nothing to >e« 
proach myself with. I am particularly ac- 
cused of cruelty; but I was compelled to 
be severe. When I announced the com- 

' BianJs of the king, and people di-^dained 
to attend to them, it was then necessary 
tohmreittoouarse to force; prisons and dun- 

• grans were the only means that I oeilld 
discoreTi to tsne this blind and ignorant 
people.* 

"In this manner I spent five days, in 
^ most interesting conversations with 

this g^reat statesman. Hp wns pleased to 
communicate to mc much information, 
and many of his own reflections respecting 
'PMogal. I have availed myself of both in 
Ae course of this work." Nme by the Jmp 
lAtr. p. 172* 
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The second Tolume is employed 
upon the armyy navy, impoita and 

finances, science and literature, arts 
and mRnufactures, and finallyi the 
policy of Portugal. 

The state of the arts, of science, 
and of literature, are, we fear, not 
much improved in Portugal since 
th|.duke de Chltelet visited it They 
have no painters, sculptors, nor ar* 
cliitects. Their dramatick authors 
arc of the lowest order. Their ma- 
thematical knowledge contemptible. 
Yet, nevertheless Portugal has aca- 
demies for the cultivation of all these 
sciences. How can it be believed 
that Portugal produced the first na- 
vigators of the world, first establish- 
ed settlements on the coast of Gui- 
nea, doubled the tremendous cape 
of Storms? 8cc. &c. &c. 

Wc have received much satisfac- 
tion and information from these vo- 
lumes, and are obliged to Mr. 
Stockdale for translating them. The 
performance is Ifighly creditable to 
him; the style is always easy, often 
elegant; and has much the appear- 
ance of an original work. 
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WE resume) with mudi satisfhc- 
tion, our account of the labours of 
.this new and active association. The 
present volume appears to rise con- 
siderably in importance alKn^c the 
former. To the list of members is 
now joined Xh^ name of Malus, 
whose communications must be 
deemed peculiarly valuable. The 
society appears duly to appreciate 
Ibis recent acquisition; and- we are 
charmed with the dawning prospect 
of having the more recondite pro- 
perties of light at last detected and 
satisfactorily explained. 

In estimating the progress of sci- 
Voi„ IV. V 



entifick discovery, it is expedient, 
^ not only to mark the successive steps 
by which it is carried on, but to no- 
tice the doubts and imperfections 

which often affect even the most im- 
proved dcpariniLnts of knowledge. 
Our selections from this volume 
shall be confined to such papers as 
excite material interest, or will af- 
ford room for some dlscusuon. 
RetearcheB un / Rra/dradon ^ 

Fishes. By MM. Froven9Bl and 

Humboldt. 

In oar last number, we noticed 
some intcresiini^ observations which 
Biot was led incidentally to make 
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vrspccling the nature of the gas con- 
,tiiiiicd in the air bladder of fishes^ 

" The general results have been since 
confirmed by M. Larocbe^ an able 
naturalist* ivbo was lately joined to 
the conmdsuon for extending the 
measurement of a degree of the me* 
ridiun to the Balcarick Isles. It now 
seems fully ascertained, that those 
fishes which inhabit at great depths 
in tlie ocean, have a much larger 
share of oxygen lodged in their air 
bladder* Yet the small portion of 
air obtamcd from the water drawn 
from such depthSf is found to be 
scarcely so pure as the common 
standard of the atmosphere. 

The steep shores of Yviza and 
Formentcra presented these philoso- 

, phcrs with an oppoitunity of deter- 
mining, whether extreme mecbani- 
cal compression be capable of ef- 
fecting combinations among the 
elementary gases, similar to those 
which the energy of electrical influ- 
ence can produce. Oxygen and azote, 
in the proporiions wliich compose 
the niti'ick acid; oxygen and hydro- 
gen, in the pro];)oruon that forms 
Wateri and the mixture of hydrogen 
and azote that generates ammonia, 
were all severally introduced into 
strong tubes, and confined by mer- 
cury; but, though let down in the 
sea to the depth of 1 50 fathoms, and 
therefore subjected to a pressure of 
thirty atmospheres, they showed no 
alteration whatever* 
^ The experiments of Provencal 
Tind Humboldt, to which our atten- 
tion is now directed, were \ind(;r- 
takcn for the express purpose ot in- 
\cotigating the mode of the respira- 
tion of Ushes, and were proseculed 
with scrupulous attention and ela- 
bome care during the space of 

' seven months. The iirst point watf 
to determine the nature and propor- 
tion of the gas contained in river 
v,aur. From repeated trials, it 
appeared, that at the temperature 
of 10 degrees centigrade, or 50*^ oi 

Fahreniieit, the water of the Seine 



yields, by ebullition, over mercury 
or through distilled water, about the 
thirty-sixth part of its bulk, of a gas 
which has nearly ^e same purity as 
atmospbertck auv but alloyed with 
from six to ten per cent, of caibon- 
ick acid* These &ets served as the 

basis of the subsequent observations. 
Small river hsh, chiefly tench, were 
introduced into huge bell-glasses, 
filled with the water of the Seine, 
and placed over a surface of mercu- 
ry, in the space of a few houra^ the. 
fishes thus confined becaaie visibly 
languid, but were always withdrawn 
before they appeared quite exhaust- 
ed and about to expire. A certain 
measure of this water, in which the 
respiration had taken place, being 
subjected to a process of boiling, 
the gas dien extricated was ezambn 
ed and compared inUi the usual pro- 
ducts. Of the numerous experiments 
performed, we will cite only a sin- 
gle example. Seven tench w ere put 
into a balloon holding above sixty 
English pints of river water, and 
they remained alive eight hours and 
a half. Of this water, 3582 cendme- 
ters, or 816 2-3 English cubick 
incheS) gave, on boiling, a volume 
of gas equal to 453 centimeters, at 
10 degrees of the centigrade scale; 
and these 453 parts were found to 
contain 290 of azote, 153 of carbon- 
ick acid, and only 10 of oxygen. But 
the same quantity of water drawn 
fresh from the Seine would have 
held S47 parts of azote, 21 of caiw 
bonick acid, and 156 of oxvgen. 
Those small fishes must, therefore^ 
have consumed 145 parts of oxygen^ 
and 57 of azote, and produced 132 
pai'ts of carboiiick acid. 

It hence appears that) though e^ 
tremely limited in its extent^ tfae 
breathmg of fishes is, with regard to 
its effects, on the whole, very dmilar 
to that of the w armblooded animals. 
They can support life, even after 
the oxygen is so much attenuated, 
as not to exceed in bulk the five 
thousanth part of the containbg 
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fluid. A tench consumes, at an ave- 
rage,fi% thousand times less oxygen 
wot a man. 

Yet respiration is Indispensable to 

the existence of the fishes. Confi- 
ned in a small body of water, which 
is excluded from the contact ot the 
external air, they soon become faint 
and opprcsbcdj anci their sufferings 
evidently increase in proportion as 
tiie oxygen is abstracted and conU 
sumed. The gold fishy cyprinus au« 
ratus, which is extremely vivacious, 
introduced under water that had 
been carefully purged of its air by 
distillation and recent boiling, was 
almost instantly affected. In ten mi- 
nutes it was seised with violent con- 
Yulslonsy followed by utter prostra^ 
lioii of strength; but its functions 
were again speedily restored, on ad- 
mitt in^^ into iiic receiver a portion 
of river water. 

In the mammiferous animals, the 
whole oxygen inhaled by them is 
again expired in a state of combi- 
intion with carbon. But the carbon* 
ick acid that fishes reject, never a* 
mpunts to four fifths of the quantity 
of oxygen which they had previous- 
ly abstracted from the mass of wa- 
ter. What becomes, then, of this 
surplus oxygen ? Is it absorbed into 
their system ? And is it the cause 
of that superiour irritability which 
they display? 

It is another distinguishing f^r^ 
cumstance, that fishes absorb a very 
lar ge portion of azote, nearly equal, 
sometimes, to the oxygen itself. This 
phenomenon was proved, by subse- 
quent experiments, to be in no re- 
spect accidental, but to depend on 
the regular principles of their or* 
gatiick assimulation. Some fishes 
were introduced under water which 
had been impregnated with azote, 
oxygen, and liydrogen, by exposing 
it newly boiled to a mixture of these 
gases, the hydrogen as&istuig, by 
the play of double affinities, the u* 
waxna of the oxygen: in the space of 
tliree hours, they were taken out 
almost dead} and the water being 
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then distilled, yielded back only its 
share of hydrogen, the oxygen and 
azote having both disappeared. 

Water, chsu^ged with carbonick 
acid, powerfully afftcets the nervous 
system, and acts on small fishes as a 
mortal poison. Tench, confined in it 
only for a few minutes, expire in 
coiivuisions. The oxygenated muri- 
atick acid is scarcely more prompt 
in its effects. 

It was of importance to determine, 
whether fishes extract air from wa- 
ter by the action of their gills only, 
or have, besides, a power of absorp- 
tion diffused, over the surface of 
their body. The most lively tench 
were selected for this trial. Their 
heads were cased in collars of cork 
lined with wax cloth, which spread 
out into a covering fastened by 
means of scaling wax to tlie top of 
a cylhidrical vessel containing riviT 
water. This cylinder was next in- 
verted into a bucket filled likewise 
■with river water; and the more of- * 
fectually to prevent any communica- 
tion between it and the water in 
which the body of the fish was im- 
mersed, a small layer of quicksilver 
covered the ring about the neck. A 
tench would live in that constrained 
position for the space of five hours, 
without experiencing much^ incon- 
venience. The water contained in 
the cylindrical vessel now furnished, 
on being distilled, nearly the same 
aerial products, as if respiration had 
actually been performed in it. The 
venous blood must, therefore, attract 
oxygen, and transmit carbon through 
the fine expansion of the skin, wuK 
an energy similar to what is exerted 
by the proper organs of tlie bronchi* 
afs themselves. The skin, however, 
shows no action at all on the ambient 
air. But the bronchials are capable 
of pertorming a double function; 
they not only separate oxygen IVoni 
water, but can inhale it from the at- 
mosphere. A fish, placed in a vessel 
containing a very small (quantity of 
water, is soon obliged to rise to the 
surfoce, and project its head| for the 
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sake of breathing. The water, wJbich talnly ^rolr coo^toible ftgkt eH 

Iiad been robbed of its oxygen, In* the physiology of fishes* We are on* 

deedf attracts this again from the ly disposed to doubt a little, whether 

atmosphere, and gradually commu- their accuracy can be entirety relied 

fiicates it to the lower strata; but on. The analysis of the i^aseous 

the process of restoration is so cx- products was evidently impcriect; 

tremcly slow, that, if the fish be for water, which has been thoroup-h- 

prcvented from getting to the sur- ly boiled, will still continue to dis- 

face, languor and exhaustation will charge a notable reriduum of ur, if 

quicklv supervene. * placed under an exhausted receiver* 

Vanous kinds of fishes were in? But the indicatkms of the eudiome* 

troduced into the several permanent ter are, from a variety of caoseSf 

gases. In common air and oxygen peculiarly liable to inaccuracy, and 

gas, they opened their tijill'i very depend much on the skill and mani- 

wide,'but did not aljsorb that vital pulation of the experimenter. The 

nutriment in a larger proportion observations of Pruvcn^al and iium- 

than if water had been the medium boldt, however, are decidedly more 

of communication. Under azote,4hey complete than any of a like nature; 

became languid, and apparently and^ after making every deduction, 

dead, in the space of four or five we cannot hesitate to regard the ge« 

hours. The effects of hydrogen were neral results as, at least, near ap- 

still more deleterious. But carbon- proximations to the truth. They arc 

ick acid acted \vith such envenomed not incompatible, however, with those 

force, that though the fishes hasten- conclusions which Biot's experi-- 

ed to shut their gills against its in- ments appeared to countenance. A 

fluence, they were yet absolutely fish that inhabits the deptjis of the 

idlled by it in a few minutes. sea, under such enormous compres* 

Since the respiration of fishes is tton, living in circumstances ex- 

so very limited, we should scarcely tremely different from one which 

expect any notable evolution of heat plays near the surface, may be ex- 

from that process. Accordingly, it pccted to exert a fai' superiour ener- 

%vas for.nd, that the most delicate gy. If a small river fish can, by the 

thermometers, inserted in their action of its gills, overcome the adi 

mouthS) indicated no visible differ* hesion of air to the encompassing 

ence from the temperature of the liquid, may we not suppose an inha- 

ambient fluid. bitant of tike ocean to be capable of 

With regard to the nature of gas developing an organick force sufli- 
contained in the air bladder, it was cient to dissolve that union of oxygen 
observed to vary exceedingly, even with hydrogen which constitutes wa- 
in the same species of river fish, ter itself? On any other hypothesis. 
Though tench were kept in water indeed, tlie minute portion oi oxygen 
charged with hydrogen, not a par^ dispersednearthebottomof the sea, 
tide of the ga^ had penetrated into must have, in time^ become exhaust<t 
that vesicle. On exti*actipg the air- ed; nor could it again be sensibly 
bladder, by means of a lateral inci- restored by the very slow absorption 
sion, the fish would live three days, at the surface, and the still slower 
though generally in a state of Ian- communication through such a 
guor. But the separation of that or- lengthened seriesi of incumbent, 
gan seemed to affect the action of strata. 

the bronchials; for they were ob« 0» the Motion qf Light in DiaJiAai 
served to absorb more oxygen and nou^ Media. By M. Laplace, 
azote than before^ and to produce no The curious phenomena of double 

carbonick acid. refraction is produced by various 

The experiments now recited, cer- mineral substances. It vas first ob^ 
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pemd in Icdnd spar, or iJie rhom* 
bttdal crystals of the carbonate of 
lime, in which it appears very con- 
spicuousj but several other crystals 

manifest a similar property, though 
differently modified. If a dot made 
on a sheet of paper be viewed 
through a piece of Iceland spar laid 
Offer it» tvfo dots are coDstantly seen 
m the direction of a diagonal joining 
the obtuse angles of the rhomboidf 
and separated from each other by an 
interval generally proportioned to 
the thickness of the crystal. It is 
evident, therefore, that, in penetra- 
ting into rhomboidal spar, a ray of 
ligiit must, besides the usual re^c* 
tion, suffer an extraordiwry one, 
bending it towards the obtuse solid 
angle of the crystal. When light 
traverses the stib'^tance, the opposite 
sides of the rho 111 bold being parallel, 
it mubt always escape at the same 
inclination with which it entered^ 
but the part that suffered the ex* 
traordinary refraction, emerging at 
a different point, will, according to 
the length of its internal passage, 
occasion a small shifting or parallax, 
thus forming the secondary iniao^c, 
which likewise, for that rcasQii, ap- 
pears at a leiis depth. 

The cause of this double refrac- 
tion has long tortured the ingenuity 
of philosophers. Huygens, who, with 
the finest taste for geometry, and the 
most exquisite skill in conducting 
mechanical analysis, unfortunately 
blended some prejudices, dcrivetl 
from the Cartesian school, advanced 
an hypothesis, rcpugnartt, indeed, to 

the sober principles of induction, but 
which seemed to furnish an easy 
explanation of tlie leading facts. He 

supposed light to consist in the un- 
dulations of an ctherial fluid, lughly 
elastick, of extreme tenuity, and dif- 
fused through universal space. Those 
undulations, in ordinary cases would, 
from their equable expansion, form 
spherical shells; but, in entering 
Icelandick spar, each incipient un* 
dvilation would, he conceived, as- 
sume (he ^ape of au obkte sphe# 
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roid, whose centre is the pomt of 
incidence, and its ans parallel to the 
short diagonal of an equilated piece 

of the crystal, and having, to the 
perpendicular diameter, the ratio of 
nim to ten. As ordinary refraction 
depends on the sine of inclination or 
the ordinate of the circle, so ex- 
traordinary refraction was made to 
depend on the ordinate of the gene* 
rating ellipse. An hypothesis 'so 
fanciful and arbitrary, sunk, on the 
triumph of the Newtonian philoso- 
phy, into hopeless neglect, from 
which a conciiiTcnce of circmn- 
stances has again drawn it into notice. 
This memorable instance may teach 
us, that, while in physical matters; 
we ought to proceed with the utmost 
caution, yet we should not hastily re- 
ject, even the wildest hypothesis. 
To proscribe the Avorkin!>;s of the 
fancy, would, in many cases, be to 
arrest the progress of science. If an 
hypothesis be not allowed to warp 
the understanding, it may serve at 
least usefully to connect certain in- 
sulated facts, until their true expli- 
cation be discovrred. The earliest 
atteznpts of Kepler were employed 
in tracing the relation between the 
periods and the disLauces ui the pla- 
nets. Struck with the mystical pro- 
perties of numbers, he tried the 
multiplied combinations; and the re- 
sult which he thus obtained, was the 
offspring of a teeming aiul restless 
imagination. But the speculations of 
that sublime thom^h irregular ge- 
nius, alLci wards yuided the steps of 

Newton, and finally merged in the 
great law of gravitation. Our learn- 
ed countryman, Dr. WooUaston, who 
has, on many occasions, shown sucl^ 
uncommon felicity in adapting to 
practice the known principles of 
science, lately invented a very sim- 

Slc apparatus, wiucli enabled ami to 
etermine, with e<|ual ease and ac- 
curacy, the refractive power of the 
smallest fragment of crystal, or of 
the minutest film, whether solid or 
Hf|uid. He was hence led to examine 
narrowly the constitution of rhonvt 
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boidal spar. He remarked, that the 
deyiatbn of the extraordinaty from 
the ordinary refraction, is not a con« 
Btant angle, as Newton had inferred; 

and pursnint^ his observations, he 
discovered, that the force which 
produces this extraordinary refrac- 
tifni, is itself variable, and depend- 
ing on the position of the refracted 
ray. Thus, he found the refractive 
power to be greatest in a line bi- 
secting the obtuse solid angle of the 
rhomboid, and least in the trans- 
verse direction, the index of the 
former being 1,571, and that of the 
latter only 1,488. In the intermedi- 
ate positions, those measures follow- 
ed a certain law; which Dr. Wool- 
laston could not unravel, till he was 
referred to the Huygeniaii hypothe- 
cs, with which they seemed perfectly 
accordant. This unexpected and 
singular coincidence has been since 
conlirmed by some delicate experi- 
ments oi M. Malus. However then, 
we may value the liypotliesis of lu- 
minous undulations, as an attempt at 
philosophical exposition, we cannot, 
with justice, refuse it the merit of 
connecting the chief phenomena, 
and of accurately markiig the va- 
rious results. 

Impressed with that sentiment, M. 
Laplace has sought to arrive at the 
same legitimate conclusion, by com- 
bining the principles of dynamicks 
with the higher cul cuius. His inves- 
tigation is founded on the cclcl>rated 
law of least action^ first proposed by 
Fcrmat, next improved and extend- 
ed by Maupenuis and Kuler, and 
afterwards deduced bj Lagrange 
from the primary conditionof motion. 
According to this law, a particle of 
light, in, its passage between two 
* given points, one %nthout, and ano- 
ther within the crystal, mw^x de- 
scribe such a route, that the distaucc 
traced before it entei-s the crystal 
multiplied by its velocity, and the 
distance traced after its entrance 
multiplied by the corresponding ve- 
locity, shall, together, form a sum 
'Which i% 4 minimum* M. Laplace 



hence derives two differential equa- 
tions, b which the internal velodl|r 
is an indeterminate fimctimi of the 
angle which the refracted ray makes 

with the shorter axis of the rhora- I 
bold. He then examines two simple 
cases, in which these equations are 
modified. The first is, where the 
square of the velocity of light within ^ 
the costal is increased by a constant 
quandty, and which it is well knowii} 
obtains generally In diaphanous me* 
dia. The second case is, where the 
expression of the action of the crys- 
tal is of the same form as that of 
tlie square of the intern U velocity, 
or where this square is further aug- 
mented by a term proportional to the 
square of the cosine of the angle 
made by the refracted ray with the 
shorter axis. The measure of de- 
flection being the same on cither, 
side of the axis, it was obvious that 
the even powers only of the sines | 
or cosines, and which are always 
positive, could be admitted into the 
expression for the effect Having 
thus restricted the equations of par- 
tial differences, M. Laplace subjects 
them to a variety of operations, and 
brings out, after the usual reduc* 
tions and substitutions, certain in- 
tegral formulx which comprise die 
plienomena of refraction, and are 
entirely consonant with the Huyge* 
nian hypothesis. He, therefore, con* 
eludes, that we may regard this \ 
result with confidence as an esta* 
blishcd law of nature. 

We are disposed to give full cre- 
dit to the penetration, the expanded 
views, and the rich and varied t** 
lents of Laplace* In the manage* 
ment of the calculus, he canaol^ 
indeed, rival the clearness and ele- 
gance of Euler; but he surpasses 
that great master of analysis in the 
extent of his acquirements, and the 
i-^cncral soundness oi his physical 
ideas. The preseuL memoir may be 
considered as a fine specimen of 
analytick art; but here we are incli- 
ned to think that its praise should 
stop. It is grounded on aasiunptiotfi 
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just as gratuitous and arbitrary as 
those involved in the hypotiiesis with 
which it is contrasted. If Huygena 
supposed his spherical undulation 
to flatten regularly into a sphcriod, 
Laplace tliinks himself entitled, by 
the theory of functions, to round the 
expression of the square of the in- 
ternal vclocitVi by an additional term 
of the same ioi m, which might coa- 
lesce into a shapely compound. But 
this in only a mode of conceptioni 
and surely not the genuine interpre** 
taticm of Nature. Fancy will, accord- 
ing to the taste or prevailing habits 
«jf the individual, amuse itself alike 
Ml contemplatii^f!;" the properties of 
figure, oi the rclauoua ui quanuty, 
Huygens, as a ^eometer^ looked to 
the transformation of curves^ Lap 
placC) as an analyst, has preferred the. 
symmetry of functions. Much as we 
admire the lofty fli^^ht and command- 
ing ^.kill of the cuiitii^cntal matlie- 
maticians, we are not blind to their 
defects and erroui b. They iiave lung 
overrated the real yalue of the art 
of analyais; and have in many cases 
applied it to objects which it is not 
capable of attaining. Forgetting that 
the most refined calculus can only 
facilitate the combinations of thought, 
and can educe no principle l»ut what 
was previously iniuscd inlo it, liiese 
hiqmrers appear sometfanes to ima- 
gine themselves occupied with cod- 
1iem|>Iating the connexion of actual 
existences. In marshalling their 
symbols, and performing the grand 
evolutions, they are apt to overlook 
those smaller occasional movtuients 
en which the hnai pubiuun really de- 
pends. Several of the most eminent 
mathematicians of the continent 
seem almost to have persuaded 
tbemselves) that without recurring to 
external observation, they could de- 
monstrate the laws of motion, and 
the primary relations of space, and 
consequently CbUbiiih the pi incipies 
of physlcks and geometry, by a dex« 
lerous application of the methods of 
analysis! That all this is mere iUu» 
aloD} requires no proof; but ^ve may 



remark how imperceptibly the more 
obvious truths steal upon us, and be- 
come blended with the structure of 
a laborious and intricate process of 
calculation. 

We cannot help thinking, that 
the continental philosophers, in their 
physical researches, are by far too 
much disposed to generalize. The 
conditions of the problem, under 
its widest aspect, they instantly cm- 
bodj in symbols, and proceed, by 
various changes and contractions, to 
reduce the principal expression to 
a manageable form; and not until 
then docs the serioMs attack com- 
mence. Such a procedure mijjlit re- 
mind us of the toil of Penelope. It 
would surely be wiser to moderate 
the pretensions of analyns, and avoid 
the glaring abuse of symbols. %{, aa 
at a former period, the necessary 
restrictions and abbreviations affect- 
ing the nature of a problem were 
previously introduced, the differen- 
tial cxprubsiun tliat results would 
always be much simpler, and less 
apt to bewilder. 

We would not particularly object 
to the choice which M. Lapiace has 
made of the law of lea.^t action. Yet, 
thovif^h it is now derived from a Ic- 
gitlniate source, it is but too apt, 
we think, to betray the vagueness of 
its metaphysical origin. The subject 
of this memoir might, we presume^ 
admit of a simple investigation, from 
the fundamental principle of accele- 
ratino- or retarclmg forces. Since 
the dilTercntial of the square of ve- 
locity is equal to the product of the 
force into the diilcrcntial of tlie 
space, it easily follows, that a ray 
of light which undergoes the ordi- 
nary refraction, has the square of its . 
velocity increased by a constant 
quantity; and, therefore, from the 
decomposition of motion, the sines 
of the anj^les of incidence and of 
refraction are proportional, liut 
when a ray suffers tlus extraordinary 
refraction, it is moreover attracted 
in the direction of the short diagonal 
of an equilateral rhomboid. . Now, 
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the direct impression of that force 
is evidently diminished in the ratio 
of the cosine of the incliTVinoii of 
the ray to that diagonal; and die 
space of its action is also reduced 
in the same ratio. Wherefore, by 
this combined inflaence, the square 
of the velocity of a ray must receivOf 
from extraordinary rsfr.\ction, a fur- 
ther augmentation, proportioned to 
the square of the cosine of the anj^le 
which it makes with the oiiort dia- 
gonal of the rhomboid. Hence the 
bkw of extraordinary^ refraction is at 
once deduced, without requiring an/ 
more aid of the integral calculus* 

Does not such increased attraction 
in the line bisecting^ the obtuse solid 
angles of arhomboidal spar, indicate 
a condensation of molecules in tliat 
direction? And may not the short- 
ness of the KKMf and the compres- 
sion of the crystal, proceed likewise 
from the same cause ? Of tlie par- 
ticles of liii;ht which enter a trans- 
parent medium, part sufl'er internal 
reflection, and part are absorbed in 
tlieir passage. These different ef- 
fects must depend on the casual 
degree of approximation to the 
molecules of the crystal which lie 
adjacent to the track of the ta.^. 
But when those molecules ran^e 
more closely in a particular direc- 
tion, Lis pr^/hably in the case of Ice- 
laiid spar, a particle of light that 
chances to come within tlie reach 
of their attraction, is deflected from 
its ordinaiy course. The nature and 
circumstances of t(iis deflectiouy 
would require mature examination. 

1. On a Profterty f^f reflected UgbU 

2. On a Pror y'lj of the refiulaive 
Forces r^hich act upon Light* By 
M. I^.Ialus. 

These intere^ng papers announce 

some very curious and unexpected 
properties of lij^^ht. The ^acts are 
Jitated in a distinct, though concise 
manner, and without such accessary 
detuls as experiments so novel 
might require, especially from an 
observer who has not yet attained 



that character for accuracy which ln» 
spires entire confidence. The cor- 
rectness of the general results we are 
not incUncd to dispute; and f*hould 
those important discoveries be after* 
wards fully confirmed, they will cer« 
tainly constitute an epock in the 
history of optical science. It wiU| 
therefore, be siifTicient, for the pre- 
sent, to notice their ieading features, 
reserving the bulk of our remariis 
till they come again before us in a 
more extended lorm. 

We have already described the 
property of double refraction which 
belongs to Icelandick spar. But the 
effects produced by combination are 
equally singular. If a ray of light 
that has been split in its pass;.^ 
through the ci7stal, be receiveu by 
another crystal of the same kindy 
placed ui a similar and parallel po- 
sition, the ray which had obeyed the 
ordinary refraction will then suffer 
the extraordinary, and reciprocally 
that which underwent the extraor- 
dmary refraction will sustain the or- 
dinaryj and hence the image will 
still be only doubled. If the second 
crystal be now turned gradually 
round in the same plane, each per* 
ti(m of the divided ray will a^ain 
suffer extraordinary refraction, so as 
jointly to produce four images. But 
aftei- the crystal has quartered its 
circuit, the biseclion of the transmit- 
ted rays again stops, and only a dou- 
ble image a[)pear8. These phenome- 
na rise in succession as the crystsl 
turns round. Nor is it requisite that 
the two crystals should be of the 
same sort. The first may be cai'bo- 
nate of lead, or sulphate of barytesj 
the second rock crystal, or crystalliz- 
ed sulphur. The direct light thus 
always suffers a double ren'actiooi 
but the eHect produced on the tranfr* 
mitted light depends on the anc:le 
of its incidence with the axis of tlie 
intet^rant molecules, or tlie plane of 
its principal section. 

These facts arc rendered more 
pTom^ient, by looking: at the flame 
of a candle through two prisms of 
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submit soSntances possesMng the the glass with undiminished strcugih. 

power of double remctkm) and ap- Direct light is the most copiously^ 

plied to eaclt other. Four images are reflected as its incidaice becomes* 

generally seen; but on turning one oblique. The case is quite different 
of the prisms slowly about the visual with light that has been once re- 
ray, those imai^es are reduced to fleeted; for the intensity of the se- 
two, whenever the principal sections cond reflection depends on a com- 
oi liie cuiiiiguous bui tacch are pa- pound relation of the angles which 
faUel» or at right angles. The one the incident ray makes with the 
pair of images gradually deca^^ mirrors, and of the mutual iiiclina- 
while the other pair become propor^ tton of the mirrors themselves. 
y tionally brighter. These curious £eicu indicate clear-* 
But this power of modifying the ly the operation of certain attractive 
rays of hght is not ronfinr d to the and repulsive forces, and appear al- 
dou!)lc refrartint,^ sitbsLanccs. All together incompatible with any sup- 
bodies can, under certain circum- position but that of the materiality 
Stances, excite a similar impression, and actual emission of light, wliich " 
Thus, if the flame of a caudle re« the noble discoveries of Newton 
fleeted at an angle of 53« 45' from have placed on so firm a foundation. 
tike . 8urfiu:e of water, be viewed In general, let a particle of tight» 
through a double rctVacting prism, considered as a solid, however mi- 
one of the images will vanish every nutc, have its three perpendicular 
time that the prism makes tlie fourth axes expressed by a, A, and c, thee 
part ot a revolution. Uib, therefore, axis a lying constantly in the direc- 
evident, that the ray which has suf-* tion of the ray, and the axis b or c. 
lered such reflection from water, deflected into the position of there* 
must now possess the same quality^ pulsive forces in consequence of 
or disposition, as the extraordinary their action; and the phenomena of 
refracted ray, after its escape from partial and total reflecuon, with the 
a r horn boidal crystal. Other trans- distinguishing circumstances ot dou- 
parent substances, whether liquid or ble refraction, are all reduced to a 
solid, maiufest a iii^e property, only single law, wliich may be thus eaun* 
at different angles accordmg to the datedi Considering, in the transla- 
measures of their refractive powers... tion of luminous molecules, their 
This also obtains with respect to the motion about, the three principal 
internal refieotiona. which take place axes, the' number of molecules of 
at the second surface. Light reflect- which the axis b or r will come in 
ed at certain angles from opaque to a direction perpendicular to that 
bodies, such as ebony or black mar- of the repulsive forces, will always 
ble, is found to have sudered the be proportional to the square oi the 
same modification as that which sine of the angle which these lines 
has been deflected in its passage would have to describe about the. 
through Icelsnd spar. The polished axis in order to acquire such a 
metals appear to form the only ex- position; and reciprocally, the num-* 
oeption to this property.* berof molecules of which the axis A 
If a ray of light be reflected from or c will approach nearest to ihe di- 
a surface of glass at an angle ot 54^ rection of those repulsive forces, w ill 
35', and strike anotiier iikc plaiie at be proportional to tlie squaie oi the 
I he same angle, it irill experience cosine of the angle 01 rotation about 
no second reflectiooi but will enter the axis a, which would bring them 

* Does not this exemption tVum the peculiar action of the rcfriiigent surface, imply 
a lets intimate approach of the luminoas particles? And is it not entirely eorrespon* 

dent with the theory which makes lit^ht and the hot or cokl jjnlscs <|f air to be repelled 
at a greater distaofe irom a metallick than a vitreous fiurtace I 

Vol.. IV. z 
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iBlQ a plah« patali^ thro^^b Ul# di* 
rection of tfaoae forces. In the caso 
•f two opposite crystals having the 

power of floiible refraction, the quan- 
tity of light from Uic ordinary re- 
fraction of the first, wiiich aj^uiii re- 
ceives tlie ordinary refraction ft-om 
Ihesecond) U as th« tquare of tiio 
sinoi and the quantity that aofforft 
from it the ejctraordiiMry refractioii 
is as the square of the cosine, of an 
angle formed by two planes, the one 
passing through the ordinary ray 
and the axis of the first crystal, and 
the oilier passing through the extra- 
<xrditiary ray sad the axia of the tO" 
cond crystal. With regard to the 
combined reflection of Ught^ the 
quantity thrown from a second sur- 
face, is proportional to the square of 
the cosine ot the inclination of two 
planes that pass through the last 
rejected ray, perpendicular to each 
of the sitfibces. The phenomena of 
double reflectionf at the posterior 
aur&ce of transparent ciystals, ate 
analogous to those of the refraction 
in two crystals of which the princi- 
pal sections are parallel and their 
axes perpendicular; combining like- 
wise the property common to all dia* 
phanoua hodieSf that* when the re- 
flecting «ttr&ce ia parallel to the 
axis e of the lununout moleculest 
the reflection ceasea at a given an- 
gle*^ 

Such are the conclusions which M. 
Mains has drawn from his very de- 
licate experiments. They evince 
mat precision} and open a wide 
iehl for inquiry; but the ingenious 
author modestly (intents himeelf 
w iih tracing out the phenomena, nor 
ventures to explore the system of 
forces by which tliosc curious cfTccts 
are produced. The particles oi \^^\\t 
are decidedly capable of undergoing 
certain changes qf disposition, which 
Influence or derange their subse* 
quent action. If the globular fonn 
belong only to free collccd'-UH of 
matter, those corpuscles may really 
have some determinate figure; and 
* the conditions of the several Liccu 
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Mild tim •ecasion a pNfOrtr iflil» 
Ipgoua to that which baa beeft vigMk* 

ly named polarity. But it appears 
much simpler to consider the par- 
ticles of light in a state of ultimate 
tenuity, as atoms, or mere physical 
points. 

The &et« wUch M* Bfalna haa m 
nicalf obsenredt vemaunt* wo |mi** 
tiiiDey to a higher source, and M 

intimately connected with the va- 
rious phenomena of the deflection 
and inflection of light, and with the 
production of coloured spaces from 
tluck or thin plates. These abstruse^ 
subjects occupjr the third book of 
Newton's Optkkst which wna coih 
fisstedly left very imperfect; and 
they still remain covered with ob- 
scurity, or deformed by inaccurate 
observation. In the deflection of 
light, and its iiiudiiiratiou by thick 
plates, we know, from some precise 
experiments} that the lununoiis par- 
ticles suffer an impresskAy mm 
which, in their progms^ theyp^m** 
dually recover. The most obvious 
cfVert of n lateral force, would he 
to augment in a small degree, the 
velocity of the particles, and conse- 
quently to widen somewhat tlieir 

mutual distance, supposing then 
to fellow each other in a direct lines 
and from thia detaagod atala the^ 

might again restore themselves, if 
these particles have any analogy to 
those of an elastick fluid. 

We would also rciiiark, that the 
exemption of polished, mctallick sur^ 
facea from the power of aiodlfying 
the incident light» aa it indicatea a 
lesa indmate approach of the lumi- 
nous paiticles, seems entirely cor- 
respondent with the theory which 
makes light, and the hot or cold 
pulses of air, tu he repelled at a 
greater distance from the metals. 

JETfirrimrnts on the Proftagation of 
Hound in Vapours. By M. Biot. 

That sound is propagated through 
elastick -media, by a certam tremu- 
lous iiiotion, has lonp- l)cen known 
to piiiiu:»oplicrs» The iavention ul 
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fcir-pump by Otto Ouerickc^ 

near I the middle of the seventeenth 
cenu^ry, demonstrated, in a striking 
mai^iier, the operation of the atmos- 
|»h6i|J, as the ordinary vehicle of 
tMtnitsioti. Bat Newton, with his 
'l^g^y gi^P) subjected the pheno* 
inen«V>f sound to the laws of dyna- 
micks. The patlenee «f that tran« 
scendcnt ^nius could surmount 
every difficulty, and his incompara- 
ble sagiicity often supplied the de- 
lects of his calculus. He showed 
Am the propagation of sound is ana- 
logou» to~ that of imdnlaitiionsy and is 
Maeible to the aame pnaeiple as 
the motion of the pendulum. The 
velocity with which sound travels 
alon^ the air, should, therefore, be 
eqiuil to what a heavy body would 
acquire, by fallmg through half the 
' Iteight of a homogeneous and equi- 
y iai wa nt atmoaphere. Butf at^the 
mean- tenperatiire of oar climate) 
tbii weiatd amount only to 945 feet 
in a second, while the most recent 
and accurate obscrvat'ons on sound, 
give about one fifth more, or a cele- 
rity not less than 1 130 feet in a se- 
fioad. Such a discrepancy, so very 

oafihe harmony which in* 

fwisbly ooimects the results of cal* 

culation with the measures of th^ 
celestial phenomena, has long per- 
plexed oleometers. Newton was him- 
self aware of this flisafi^reeTncnt; but 
laying aside lus usual caution, he 
did not scruple to resort to certain 
hypotheses which are exceedingly 
eransfy and idtogecher inadmissible. 
He supposed that esch particle of 
air occupies a breadth equal to the 
eighth or nintli part of their inter- 
. val; and that for every ten such par- 
ticles, there is an admixture of one 
particle of a latent and inelastick 
vapour. The ingenious Lambert car- 
vied the assumption sdll further; and 
focied that air contuns^ dispersed 
through its substance, about one- 
third of extraneous and intan^^ible 
matter. The theory of aeria! vilira- 
tions remained in this unsatisfactory 
state, until the year 4759i when the 
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celebrated Lagrange, at the early 
ar^p of twenty-three, shone forth like 
a luminary, and gave a rigorous and 
profound investigation of the pro- 
blem in the first volume of tlie Me- 
moirs of Turin. He poidted out 
some mistakes that even Newton 
had committed in the reasoning; but 
mistakes which, by a happy compen- 
sation of errours, did not affect, es- 
sentially, the results. Advancing 
from these discussions, he assigned 
the dynamical conditions of undula- 
tion, which aiier the proper limita- 
tions, were reduced to an equation 
involving partial differences of the 
second order. But this refined 
branch of analysis, invented by Da- 
lembert and Euler, is still so imper- 
fect, that, in order to integrate the 
final expression, it had become re- 
quisite to omit the higher powers of 
die differentials. Yet, after -all this 
display of accurate research, and 
skilful adaptation of symbols follow- 
ed by a lax and incomplete calcu- 
lus, the same conrhision was obtain- 
ed as that which Newton had derived 
chiefly from the force of analogy 
and sagacity of observation; and phi- 
losophers were thus obliged to sul>> 
nut and to content themselves with 
recording the variance between fiict 
and experiment in regard to the ce- 
lerity of sound, or with referring that 
discrepancy to some extraneous in- 
fluence. 

Laplace has lately, from an applb* 
cation of the recent discoveries on 
heat, proposed a conjecture which 
would seem to obviate tiie principaf 
difficulty. When a portion of air is 
compressedi its capacity for heat be- 
comes diminished, and its tempera- 
ture is, therefore, elevated. The 
changes are someLimes very consi- 
derable. Thus, air suddenly squeez- ^ 
ed into th^ twentieth-part of its bulk» 
by help of a small condensing sy- 
ringe will easily set fire to a bit of 
tinder, or even a few grains of gun 
powder. M. Laplace hence inferred, 
that the particles of air siiiVering a 
successive compression from thft 
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rolling tide of sound, will evolve 
heat, and, therefore, ac(iuire an 
augmented elasticity; "which must 
4ikewise increase the velocity of 
propagation. But, by a contrary pro- 
cess, air, on being dilated, has its 
capacity for heat enlarged, and con- 
sequently its temperature depressed. 
•Since, therefore, each pulse, which 
carries the impression of sound, 
consists of two opposite portions of 
air, alternately contracting and dila- 
ting, the heat extricated from the 
one, might at first appear to be 
counterbalanced by the cold pro- 
ceeding from the other. But these 
antagonist energies, so far from mu- 
tually counteracting, must really con- 
spire in producing the same effect. 
If the heat elicited by their contrac- 
tion quickens the return of the aerial 
particles, the cold occasioned by 
their dilation likewise accelerates 
their collapse; and thus both causes 
equally concur in shortening the fit 
of pulsation, and consequently in 
giving additional swiftness to the 
transmission of sound. 

M. Biot, the pupil and friend of 
Laplace, solicitous to confirm this 
hypothesis by the evidence of expe- 
riment, has, with that view, devised 
a plan, which seems very ingenious 
and novel in the conception. It is 
well known that the elasticity of va- 
pour, left to itself, depends merely 
on its degree of temperature. Every 
change of elasticity, however partial 
or temporary, must hence indicate a 
corresponding alteration of heat. 
Biot, therefore, tried whether sound, 
which is only conveyed by the fluc- 
tuations of elasticity, can be trans- 
mitted through perfect vapour. His 
experiments were made at Arcueil, 
in the presence of Bcrthollet and 
Laplace. To the neck of a glass bal- 
loon, containing about nine English 
gallons, a stop-cock was nicely fitted; 
and a small bell having been sus- 
pended within the cavity, a little wa- 
ter was then mtroduced. The air 
was next carefully extracted, leaving 
only vapour beliind. On agitating 



the bell, a feeble sound was H^ard, 
the temperature being only bout 
66 degrees of Fahrenheit's ^-^ale. 
But, removing the balloon iico a 
stove at a heat of lis*', the Vipoiir 
being now much denser, the Ound 
became very audible and distiict. It 
was. therefore, decided, that apoin* 
is susceptible of alternate cotipres- 
sion and dilation, and consc' uently 
that the vibration of sound pro- 
ductive of corresponding Ganges 
of temperature. 

Admitting, however, tht justness 
of the principle thus estabished, we 
contend, that it is totally nadequatc 
to the explication of the discrepan- 
cy which M. Laplace his soui^ht to 
remove. For, since tliC celerity of 
pulsation is as the jquare of the 
elasticity, it would require each 
aerial wave to hr.ve its elasticity 
augmented in the proportion of two 
to three, and cotisequently to have 
its temperature raised 125 degrees 
of Fahrenheit'? scale. But to evolve 
this heat, the successive portions of 
air must havo been condensed into 
the fifth of their usual space; and, 
to produce such violent compression, 
it would he necessary to suppose a 
rapidity of impact equal to 3350 
feet in a second. Can we imagine, 
that the simple transmission of sound 
should rertd the atmosphere with 
such tremendous concussion ? The 
measure of impulsion which those 
efl'ects would imply, utterly exceeds 
any thing ever witnessed upon earth. 
The utmost rapidity of a cannon ball 
is only 2000 feet in a second, and to 
impress a velocity of 3350 feet, even 
for a single instant, most assuredly 
sm-pass the human faculties. But 
the hypothesis of Laplace is exposed 
to another objection, which seentis 
entirely conclusive. Since the inten- 
sity ol pulsation, and, therefore, the 
degree of heat excited, must depend 
on the quickness of impact, it would 
thence follow, that the velocity of 
sound is materially affected by the 
mode of its production. Yet this in-, 
ference is contradicted by observsL- 
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liim* Att-MNiadih' vlwUier acuta or oolunm of equipoise. Tho minute 

gnvOy are bwnd to travel through inierval between the adjacent par- 

the atnwwphere with the same cele* tides, being now divided by the 

rity. Nor are these the only objec- duration of each fit of contraction, 

tioiis which nnuy be urged. If the will t^ive the velocity w'nh which 

atmosphere sviiVi red by the passa^'C the vibratory inllucnce shoots along 

of sound such excessive commotiou Uic chaiii of communication. This 

to vibfale in aach successive pulse umpte investigation leads still to the 

through a range of five times its den* same result as before. But it pro- 

aityy the conditions of the problem cecds on assumptions which are 

would be totally changed^ since the evidently incorrect; for it supposes 

previous investieaiion was ground- the pulses to follow each other in 

ed on a supposition that the Imiits of accurate succession, every contrac- 

©scillation are infinitely small, i he tion terminating as the next begins, 

hypotliesis advanced, so far fmm Since the particles, however, do not* 

eoik«cting the result of calculation, exist in a state of insulation, while 

would) therefore, occasion a com- B repels A) it must likewise press 

^lete derangement. against C; and C, in its turn, must 

But though Lagrange rightly de- gradually affect D. Before the con- 

termined the equation of aeriid pul- traction of A and R is completed, 

ses, he was unable to effect its com- that of B and C is, therefore, partial- 

plcte integ^ration. Mii^ht not the ly performed; and this anticipated 

liiflerence proceed from his omitting influence may even extentl to the 

idl the powers of the differentials remoter particles. Nor is the system 

Iwfond the second ? In such delica&o of mutual action at all materialljr 

feocesaes, the example of Clairaut disturbed by such anticipations. 

•Imiild uiuh lis caution. That able Each pulsation is performed in the 

geometer, on revising his iirv estiga- same way as if it were quite dctnch- 

tion of the precession of the equi- ed; only the s\iccccding one is part- 

noxes^ and resuming some terms ly accomplished before the regular 

which he iiad before neglected, ob- period of its commencement. The 

.taiaed a result conformable to na- velocity of aerial undulation is in this 

laroy and exactly the double of what way much accelerated. To estimate 

. was at first assigned. Till the into* the quantity of correction due to that 

gcal calculus has arrived at much cause, does not require any great 

greater perfection, it will often be profusion of calculus; but it would 

requisite for ihc analyst in the sohi- lead us into a tedious digression, al- 

tion of dynamical qucbduns, to de- together foreign to tlic nature of thij* 

sccud from his elevation, and seek to journal. 

eimpUfy the differential expressions . We cannot, tioWever, dismiss the 

by a sober and judicious application conjecture proposed by M. Lapiai;c» 

• of the princt]^s of physicks. without remarking, tliat it serves at 

Imagine a string of particles or least to elucidate the explication 

^yaical points A, B, C, I), E, F, which professor Leslie has given of 

%^ in a state of rest o! mutual ba- the curious phenomenon hypothcti- 

lance. If A were puslicd nearer to cally and inaccurately termed the 

B, and then sutldcuiy abanduiicd, it radiation of heat, iiaving establish- 

would recml with a motion exactly cd, by experiment, that such disper- 

similar to the oscillation of a pen« sion never takes place but in some 

dulum. The time of this relapse species of gas, and that the imprcs- 

BUght easily be determined from a sion is not conveyed by the actual 

comparison of the force of gravity transfer of the heated portion of tli<* 

with that of elasticity, or from the fluid, the conclusion hence appeared 

number of particles contained iu a irresistible, that this communicatiau 
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•f heat must be perfimiwdy ly 

srieans of the only other motion « 
which an elastick medium is siiscep- 
tibic, or by its internal oscilladons. 
The author has, indeed, stated tiie 
result of induction with excessive 
brevity; nor has he at all sought to 
Tarnish over a subject which k.Dac 
tutally difiicult. To comprehend Uia 
process distmctly» would require 
some attention and reach of thought, 
not quite in the taste of the multitude 
of chymical amateurs. It is the pre- 
sent fashion to exclaim against theo-> 
ry, and yet indolently to admit the 
most vague and flimsy assum(Mtions. 
The principle of the transmission of 
heat by the agency of aj^rial pulsa- 
tion, has not, therefore, attracted 
that notice, which, from its extent 
and precision, it so justly deserves. 
But when it be fully developed 
and strengthened by the concurring 
analogies, we hare 90 doubt of its 
being generally embraced as the 
true exposition of the mode which 
Nature employs for producing an 
important class of operations in the 
physical world. Let AM, BN, CO, 
DP, Sec. represent a series of atmos- 
phcrick pulses, each pulse being 
composed of two distiuct portions, 
w^ch iedtemately contract and dilate. 
The part A, rela|>sing from a stalo 
of expansion, delivers its surplus 
heat to M, which now expands, and 
has consequently its capacity en- 
larged. I'his M, next contiactiiur, 
abandons its heat to the absuiptiou 

of B, which comes in turn to mlate. 
The charge of heat is, therefore, 

conveyed through the atmosphere, 
and with tlic rapidity of sound, by a 
successive transfer along tlie chain 
of unduhiting spaces. In like man- 
ner, an impression of cold mit^-ht be 
communicated to distant objecLs by 
die system of internal vibrations, .the 
primary contraction being followed 
by a coiTesponding expansbn in re- 
gular sequence. It forms no solid 
objection, that the existence of tliose 
hot or cold pulses is not cognizable 
to the senses. If we had not recourse 
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■ot ha^e diaeovered that sound Ml 

is propagated through the atmos* 

phere by means of internal vibra- 
tions. But such aerial vibrations do 
not always produce sound. Acertun 
quickness in tiie succession of pulses 
aooms aeeaastry to Mko w tmpie» 
aion tm our ovgaa of hMrisp; fM# 
the peculiar Inllawim of a hot or 
cold surface may dbperse itself in 
gentle undulations, without excitint^ 
in the air that treaior which causes 
noise. 

£jpfierimenta on the Profiagttium^^ 

Sound Lhrnugh solid Bodies and 
through Jir in very long jTudfjh- 
By M. Biot. 

It is well known that air is not 
essential to the propaf»'ation of sound, 
which can be transmitted through 
miy elastick medium, sgUd, liquid 
or gaseous. The colofkjr of its fliglil 
is also much g^reater in the dawr 
substances. This fact has beenascer*' 
taincd in Denmark and England, br 
direct experiments on the sounti 
conducted through beams of wood 
and stretched wires; through wat&r 
and sheets of ice. It was very con- 
spicuous in the o ba at vati om madit hf- 
Hassenfratz in the snhteiMBelM 
quarries extended under the site #f • 
PfU'is. The ingenious Chladni pro* 
posed to determine the reladve 
swiftness of transmission through a 
solid body, merely from the note 
wliich a rod of the given materials 
yields when exdted into a umoKt 
by frictbn* 

M. Biot, whose attention is ei^lr 
alert, has seized the occasion of some 
considerable improvements now go- 
in forward in the capital of France, 
to repeat similar experiments with 
great precision. Tiie pipes inteiided 
to convey water to thai metropoltl 
consist odT cytindersof eaat ifoa, each 
eight feet three inches in kogthf 
the joints are secured by a collar of 
lead nearly half an inch thick, co- 
vered with pitched cotton rag, and 
strongly compressed by screws* lot^ 
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0§ e&d of tli# eoi y imri pi|Mt mm 
jmnitiAmkktm hoop, holding a bell 

■with a clapper, a.Tid at the other end, 
the observer was stationed. In these 
observations, M. Biot was occasion - 
aiiy assisted by M. Bouvard or M. 
liaius) coloael of artUlery, and by 
Hiirtiaj m chroWNnetcr iniiker* On 
Ktiakiag tte clapper at once against 
liie bell and the iniide of the tube, 
two distinct sounds were heard at 
the remote extremity, the one sent 
through the iron, and the other con- 
ducted along the air. Tiie interval 
between those sounds was measured 
bf a c h mn om eter that marked half 
MMidt. In the Erst expetimentf 
the pipe consisted of 78 pieces; its 
length, exclusive of the lead rings 
was 647 feet; and the interval be- 
tween the two sounds was ascer- 
tained, from a mean of fifty trials, 
to be .542^^. But the ordinary propa* 
gMloft flCMnid through the atxnoa« 
ptoi0< wcNildf at Aat temperamref 
hmn raquired ^579^; and conteqitent^ 
It the difference, .037^', must ^ive 
the time of transmission through 
the metallick tube. In another ex- 
periment, the assemblage of pipes, 
including the leaden joints extended 
Ift 3SiO Ibet^ or mukf half a mile; 
tad «ii a siMBum of aoo triala the 
-dPD sounds iMe heard at the inter- 
val of 2.79 seconds. The time which 
sound would take, according to the 
calculation^ to travel the same dis* 
tance through the air, is 2.5 seconds; 
whence the diiference .29'' marks 
tte.tiMit of eonTeyance along the 
eooibuied tubes. But M. Biot was 
OMbled, ingeniously varying the 
experiment, to arrive directly at that 
conclusion, without employini:!^ any 
previous coin[uitation. He concludes, 
from numerous combined trials, that 
the true quantity was .26'*; and, 
tberefofOy'that toimd is transmitted 
tta u» tMlve times fosuf through 
cast ifw than through the atmoa* 
phere. 

These experiments sufficiently 
couhrm the results of abstract 
theory. Perhaps past iron is more 



limgiddiii Its tremors than the purert 
mall^Ue iron. Chladni had assign- 
ed the celerity of vibration through 
iron and glass at 17500 feet in ase- 
cf)nd; and Leslie had shown, in one 
of tlie curious notes annexed to his 
book on heat, that through a fir 
board, the velocity of impulsion,, 
which he proved to be the same as 
that of vibration, is 17300 feet in a 
second. We wish that some cxpcri- 
merts, on a hu'ge scale, were made 
o!i the time of tlie transmission of 
sound through water. They could 
not fail, we are sure, to lead to con- 
sequences highly instructive in the 
economy of miture.- 

Besides the paper which we have 
now analyzed, this volume contains - 
several chymical dissertations of no 
wdinary value, tiiough the length ©r 
our preceding observations will pre- 
vent us from going very fully into 
their examinat£>n. There are one or 
two, however, on which we shall 
subjoin a few remarks. 
On the relation between the Oxyda- ' 
tio7i of Metals^ and the cafiacity of 
Saturation of their Oxyds by Acid», 
By M. Ciay-Lussac. Read at the 
Institute, December 5th, 1808. 
Mr. Dalton, in his ^ New Sjrstem 
of Cbymical Philosophy," published 
in the beg^ning of 1808, maintainSf 
that bodies combine only in certain 
definite proportions, and that all me- 
tallick oxyds of the same class pos- 
sess the same quantity of oxygen, 
and differ from each other solely in 
the proportSlpn of metallick matter 
they contain. According to his 
theory, one portion of metal, in its ' 
first state of oxydation, requires, for 
its saturation, one portion of acid. 
Now, it is well known that some 
metals, when highly oxydatcd, take 
more acid to dissolve them than 
when oxydated in an infertour de«^ 
gree. Of course, it follows, that one 
pordon of metal, in its second 
state of oxydation, ought, if it takes 
up more acid, to take up at least 
twice as much as it did in the 
first; or, to employ a more £fcne- 
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sal form of expression) li flbontd «l- 
ways be found, that the quantity of 

acid in metalUck suits, so consti- 
tuted, is directly proportioiiai to the 
quantity of oxytT;cn in tlie oxyd — the 
very principle wliich M. Guy-Lubt»ac 
endieavoUTS to demonstrate in this 
memoir* We shall not pretend lo 
determine the cJlaims to oftg;ifiaUiy 
which our author tacitly makes» or 
to risk a conjecture whether or not 
he is indebted to Mr. Dulton. That 
the principle maintained by both, is 
the same, we conceive to be unde- 
niable^ and it is certain that M- Gay« 
Lussac was in possession of the 
English work, if not before^ at least 
within twenty»four days after tliis 
memoir was read (and long before 
it was published) as he expressly 
refers to it, in another paper of that 
date, as a woik with which lie was 
fitmiliar. , . 

^ .The facts advanced by our author,, 
in support of the principle, consist 
chiefly in the ph^iomena wliich oc- 
cur during the precipitation of one 
metal by another. Thus, when neu- 
tral solutions of acetate of lead, sul- 
phate of copper, and uiLi ate of biivcr, 
are precipitated by zink, iron, and 
copper, respectively^ it is ia&rnBd» 
as no gaa appears to be extnoatedf 
jthat merely a transfer <tf the oxygen 
and acid is made from we melal to 

the other. 

By similar facts and reasoning, 
llie piiiiciplc is extended to salts 
containing metals at their maximun 
of oxydation; and then it is applied 
to the sulphites by means of a calcu- 
lation depending on two facts. The 
change of s\ilph\i!>ick acid, by heat, 
into oxygen and sulphui'ousacid g*as; 
and the curious circumstancf iluit, 
during the conversion of sulphite 
into sulphate of lead» the neutnal 
state of the salt undergoes no alter*' 
ation. Our author, in an . obsesva^ 
tion at the end of this memoir, 
attempts to prove, that the quantity 
of sulphur in sulphurets, formed by 
tlie action of sulphurutLd liydrogen 
or the hydrusuipUurcu ou uietalUck 



S8llB> is ditwdf pMpHrtkMl 10 ti» 

quantity of oxygen previoaaly Mn.- 

bined with the metal. 

We have not entered into a mu 
mUc analysis of this memoir, nor 
poiiiledoul Liie parucuiar application 

of the author'a cea€lnN0ii»>tbecanae 
the hypetlMsu whieh iie«eiMlc«»iQ«vs 

to< establish, appears to us to stand 
in need of much additional confir- 
mation. The series of facts on which 
it rests, strikes usJ", at first sight, as 
far too narrow and limited lor the 
basis ui so extensive an uifercnce; 
and some of tiw eKpeiimaArrefinv 
red to in.proof of its tsuthy mm 
us contfadietety to each och»:OiK 
authoi* no where adverts to the na^ 
Hire of the sub and superacid salts, 
the very existciu e of either of which 
equally opposL's the liyixjiliesis that 
the quantity uf acid is, in ail cases, 
directly proportie«ni to tbe' qmiid^ 
of oxygen in the oxyd. As a jiarti* 
cular mstance, let as take tkie aaik- 
Bttlphateef iran, praduoed by expos- 
ing a solution of the green sulphate, 
to the atmosphere. It is well known> 
that, during; its formation, the liquid 
becomes sensibly acid; — but how is 
this pkenomenoa to be recomaiad 
with tke kypotheaisy aooording tai 
whickt aa the metal mifmtB oMwa. 
Mcy^n, it should paas esB a greater, 
capacity for acid, and retain that 
uith which it was combiiicd, with, 
addiuonal forced To remove tliis- 
objection, it would be necessary to 
prove, that the 8cid> in this. caBe^ 
exists only in mechanical mixture 
with the oxyd, and not in chymical 
union, which is highly improbable. « 
Many other instances of a' umilar 
nature might be quoted. 

The spirit of theory and p^eneral-. 
ization, in short, is evideiiLiy too 
much indulged throughout thMtona*. 
moir; and the ingcnioMa amiMar : 
aa '&lly sadsfied of the tro^ of hoB 
hypothesis, though countenanced* 
but by a few insulated facts, that he 
does not scruple to set it up as the 
very standard and test of truth, by 
which tl)c accuracy of tlic iaboriuu^ 
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of other pldtosophers is 
i» be estimetied and controlled. He 

has, in some other of his late inqui- 
ries (which we hope to be able to 
refer to on a future occasion) a«5 weH 
as in tliis) follow cd the patii origi- 
Mlfy Struck- out by Mr. Daltan, md 
pttftaed by him with miich induatty 
vd lalent. The idea of uniform 
proportions, in all chymical combiiuif* 
tions, has received support from 
some other chymists of hii^h autho- 
rity; but the fact, we coin cive, is 
htiii veiy iai" iVoiii being established; 
Mt cim iM investigate too rigorous- 
or reeeiye mdth too mttcli csntioiiy 
general principles which are intend- 
ed to be applied to correct the re* 
suits of actna! experiment and ana- 
lysis. The quantities ot elementary 
materials which form compound 
bodies, aiid Llic aature of their ar- 
ranifenieBtSy are searcely nisceptible 
of rigorous demanstratioii* Asyet^a 
few facts only have been compared 
a relatiQii to these numerical doc- 
^ine*?; and any decision upon them 
will be premature. We hope soon to 
be enabled to resume this important 
subject, with better grounds oi con- 

duiieo. In the mean time^ we would 
earnestly recommend the most mi- 
nute experimental inquiry^ in all 
cases in which mathematickB arc 

applied to chymistry. To use the 
words of Jioerhaavc: cgregia illlus 
anciiia est — non alia prejor domina." 

1. Of the Action of Vegetable yfcids 
'on Mcoiiw, both nvith and ivithoiit 
the inten>ention of a Mineral Jlcid. 

2. Of the Combination of yicids nvith 
Vegetable and Animal Substances. 
By M. Thenard. Read at liic 
Institute, November 23, 18D7. 

The nt^w facL^ detailed in Uie first 
memoir are ^mcesses to forming 
eompounds by distilling the oxalick^ 
msUckyCitrick, gallick,and tartarous 
%dd8» respectively with alcohol and 
a mineral acid. The substances thus 
produced are all analogous to each 
other, and to the oil of benzoin dis- 
covered by buheele^ aD4i according 

Vol. ly. 3 4 



tK> M.-Thenard'8 experiments, they 
are entirely free from the mineral 

acid employed. These facts are both 
new and curious; and others are 
broil o !it forward which are also cu- 
rious, but not new. Such, for instance, 
are some of our author's experi- 
ments respecting acetick etheri par- 
ticularly the process by which he 
succeeded in procuring it without 
the intervention of a mineral acid. 
Few chymists, we conceive, can be 
ignorant of this method, as it was 
known as long ago as 1759, when 
the count de Lauragais made it 
pttblick. His results, indeed, were 
considered as incorrect by Scheele; 
but their accuracy has since been 
well established by M. Pelleticr and 
Dr. licnry, as well as by the expe- 
riments of M. Thenard himself. 
Wiiether this uegiccL towards tlie 
inquiries of these gentlemen, was 
ioipntional or not, on the part of our 
author, is of very little consequence; 
for, whilst the records of chymicai 
discovery exist, philosophers may^ 
rest assured that justice will be done 
to tlieir labours, sooner or later, by 
the enlightened pan of mankind. 

Led by a train of reasoning, like 
that which M. Thenard followed 
in concluding the experiments of 
Scheele on acetick ether and oil oC 
benzoin to be inconclusive, we can- 
not but think the investigation, here 
brought forward, of the same de- 
scription; and that much remains to 
be done, before the nature of the 
new substances will be fully under- 
stood. They are considered by our 
author, as combinations merely of 
the vegetable acids and alcohol; and 
he asserts, that the mineral acid 
employed in the operation, acts no 
other part than that of condensing 
the Tegetable acid and alcohol; and 
of inducing in each a state that dis- 
poses them to combine. This is pos- 
sible; but it is not demonstrated by 
any experiments he lias described. 
Independent of tlic failure of all his 
attempts to form the coinbuiauoii 
directly, tl^cre are many reasons 
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which would induce a cflDoUous in- solutions. From hiB mpKmaO^ 

quircr to refuse his assent to the and the Ktriking- aiialo^^y existing^ 
proposition. The powers, for instance, between artificial camphor and mu- 
neccssary to decompose these sub- riatick etUer, he concludes, contra- 
stances arc apparently inconsistent ry to the opinions of Gehien, and 
with the difficulty of forming them, ethers, who have studied the subject, 
Our author found that a strong so- and apparently With great proprietyt 
lution of potash required a consider* that ike artificial camphor is a corn- 
able time to separate the acid from pound merely of mvriatick acid and 
the alcohol. Their densities, too, oil of turpentine; and that th<» other 
•as weli as those of cthri s Nvhich they substance is a similar compound ot 
so much resemble in their iormation, the same acid, and a body which he 
are contrary lo the chyniical law, has not been able to obtain in ai\ 
tiiat compounds usually possess a uncombined state. In support of kat 
specifick gravity greater than ilkt conjecture, he nrlars to ^a known 
mean speclfiek gravity of the fao* combinations of acids with animsl 
dies which enter into their compo- and vegetable substances. The facts 
sition. It may he said, and it appears are in his f^ivour; yet the proofs 
more consistent with the phcnomc- which they aiVord, only strentjthcn 
na, that the affinities which preserve an analogy, but do not establish the 
the vegetable acids and alcohol iii truth of the opinion, 
their perfect states^ are broken bf Our asthor^ observaiioD& on the 
mlnersd acid; apd that» fimn a new combinations of tannin} an not new. 
arrangementof the elements' of b|pli Mr. Davy Ins aotieed those combi- 
bodies, the substances in question nations in a paper on tannin, pub* 
aro fonned. M. Thenard is evidently lished in the Philosophical T ran sac- 
premature in his conclusions con- tions for 1803; and they have since 
corning these bodies, particularly as been described by Tromsdorf and 
he endeavours to establish on them Uoaiiiun-La|^rangc. M. Thenard's 
a general principle. The details, too, opinion on tko arafteial tannin of Mr« 
are not sufliciently ample to render Hatehett» is remarkable for its -pre- 
his memoir-complete and satisfacto- dphanqr and improbability; and is 
ry; or to convince others of the just« advanced with a flippancy very un- 
ness of his opinions. worthy of the philosophical charac- 
from the new facts, our author ter. He considers it as a corabina- 
conccived it probable, that acids, in tion merely of nitrlck acid and 
generjiil, arc capable of being com- vegetable matter. Uvea if, by vegc- 

Inned with all ammal and vegetable tstUe matteri ho mesas ehaicoal» we 

substance^ The subject of his se* are of c^sinion that he has dUtortad 

cond m^nioir was to ascertain how the fact to make it suit his h3rpothe« 

far this idea might be correct. With sis; and, though he is supported by 

this intention, he states, that he very M. Chevreul, who, it is said, in a 

carefully examined the compovind note annexed to the volume, will find 

formed by passing oxy muriatic k acid it an easy matter to determine the 

gas through alcohol, s^nd the sub- quebUun, we confess, that we shall 

stsnce known by the name of ardfi- prefor Mr. Halichetrs viewa of the 

cud cam|diQr, produced by the ab- subject* till the notion of the Fhencb 



oil of turpentine. The most smgular ments and arguments of a different 

property noticed in these bodies, is kind from any that we meet with ia 

the strength with which their ele- this paper. 

ments are combined. The acid M. We have already exceeded our 

Thenard has ascertained, is not easy limits^ but we cannot resist the plca- 

si^paivtod bf ^0 strcmg^ftt alkaUi^ weof notmg, though in the moit 
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cursoiy manner, a valuable paper hf fally met with in the writings of the 
Thenard and Gay-I.ussnc, on the mere chymists. They have cstabUsh- 
tubject of the new alkaline metals, ed, we think, most convincitigly, 
It contains the substance of ei^t that the new metals arc not simple 
naemoirs eommuaicaLcd to the na- substances, but really coinpouiiii^ of 
teal iaadtttt* o€ Fnncc, and wluttli aevenl bvias with hydrogen. To 
tfMadof tlifttiMimaiidretetlonicif the arguineiilft here bnwght for* 
those singular products, lln Davy^e iirard» we would add another canaU 
brilliant disco¥ef)r of the mc^ of deration> grounded on analogy^— 
potash, was no sooner known in Pa- Every compound must liavc the in- 
ns, than the chymists of that capital tcnncdiate densiiy of its distinct in- 
eageriy hastened to explore ii new gredienis. But the spt < ilick gravity 
track. The researches ot Thenard of the alkaline metals, one of which 
lad Oay^Loaaae appear to faaeve ikala on water» is &r leit than that 
^lieem Gondttoted with unGommoii iti^ of the aobatancea firom- which they 
geooity and aoocesa. By foai&g are derived. «DoeB not this clearly 
irifh intense heat, in a clean gun- indicate tho union of their bases 
barrel, the can stick potash in contact Avith some attenuated species of 
with iron filings, and condensing the matter, such as hydrogen, which, by 
sublimate by the applici^on of exces- its infusion, may widely distend the 
uve cold at the other extremity of primary molecules, and thus reduce 
the barrel, they procured a quantity the compound to a much lower den- 
of the fluid nelal at much leas ox- sity I Should theae metaUoids be of 
pme> and in fiur greater quantity ^fee same natOfe- With the ordinary 
than that which is obtidned by the mitals, we can only cooolude) that 
ordinaiy galvanick process. They all metals are the compounds of 
were, hence, enabled to examine the certain bases witii hydrogen. These 
combinations of this new substance bases may have not been yet exhi- 
on a pretty large scale. In a similar bited, though we are famiiikrly ac- 
way, the metal of soda was procured, quainted with their oxyds and me- 
The actum of theae metala, among taUine hydratoa, wldch would bo 
odier striking effects^ occasions the eontidored as only opposite cora- 
decompositiov of ammoma and of pounds. Such, indeed, is the pre- 
$he acid of borax. sent very loose and un??cttlcd state 
In combinint^ their analyses, MM. of chymical principles, that we 
Thenard and Gay-Lussac, if we may should not feel £>;reat surprise at 
judge from this short abstract, dis- seeing the old doctrine of phiogistony 
play justcr views and closer philo« with some modifications, again re- 
sophical deductloDt than are gene* Horod to its former credit 



FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIKW* 

A Letter nn the Cl'uIu?! and Dhpositions of the French (^inrrnmentt including a Vlrxu of 
the Taxation af the French Empire. By an Amertean recently returned from Europe. 
Philadelphia. Reprinted in London. 

WE must all learn to love the shows more good learning, than 
Americans, if they send us many most of our men of letters; displays 
atich pamphlets as the present, tho characteristick keenness of his 
Here is a stout republican, who countiymeo> without any of their 
praises England, and declaims a- coarseness; and has all tlieir patriot- 
gainst France, with more zeal and ick prejudices, without their iliibe- 
intfilUi^ence than any of our own rality* 

politicians^ who writes better, and 'A work of this political character 
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prattjr we of tuocMdmg aaMmg 
iiSy wbatever might have been m 
defects as a composition. It is so 
long since any body has praised us 

but ourselves, or since any one has 
even ventured to second our un- 
uearicd abuse of the enemy, that 
ix wai ui eulugium on England, and 
a powerful invective against France, 
tnust have come with all the delight 
pf surprise, from a native of that 
country which we have done all in 
our power to alienate and offend. 
The present publication, however, 
has other claims to attention. Inde- 
peiidciu of its good writing, it con» 
tains a great mass of facts, very 
important to be known, and yety 
difficult to be procured; and though 
the author's antipathy to France is 
so strong, as to breed an instinctive 
distrust of his accuracy, in matters 
where there was room for the ope- 
ration of aii uubUbpccled biaii, 
this is in a great measure correclH 
bv a constant uprightness of prinea- 
flle, and a general habit of wefiil 
reasoning. 

The 'scope of the work is to per- 
suade tlie people of America, that 
their true interest lies in cultivating 
a coidial alliance with Enj^land, and 
in avoiding all close relations with 
lier enemy. With this view^ the au- 
thor enters into several copious 
and interesting details, to show that 
France feels notlilng; but contempt 
and Imtrcd for America; that she 
dislike b the freedom which is es- 
tablished in that country^ and nut 
only cares nothing about the com- 
mercial prosperity of the world, but 
actually regards it with jealousy sad 
aversion. He then goes on to point 
out the proofs of that lawless and in- 
satiable ambition, which looks for- 
ward to the subjuiration of America 
as wed ai> of i-urupc; aiid Lo lay open 
the sources of that tremendous pow- 
er, which seems to justify the for- 
mation even of such gigantick pro* 
jects. In order to deve^p this part 
9f his subject, and, at the same time, 
to show Uio wretcUcdttea» aud op- 



pvoidsii lliBt is oscwwid even oflf 
the Ifrencfa subjects of the inpsrisl 

dei^t, he lays before the reader a 
very full and curious view of the 
system of taxation now established 
in that country. He then contrasts 
the condition of the people of En- 
}|iaud, and the consequences ol cul- 
tivating that cmmezion; and, admit* 
tbg in the fullest degree the hostile 
dispositions and narrow policy of our 
firesent ministers (againat whom it 
is really edifying to see men thus 
thronc:in{*- to testify from the east 
and tiie west) he concludes, by re- 
commending to both counuies limi 
cordial uni^ which tbdr coonnoii 
concern In the trade ml ilK liberty 
of the world» so loudly ealli upon 
them to form. 

We love our country, and arc 
proud ui die eminence it still main- 
tains, and the blessings of which it 
is &uli tiie ccnti c; nor couid wc read 
the following splendid and libefvl 
testimony in its finrour, withoat^ 
glow of gratitude and affection to 
the author. 

" Whatever may be the representations 
of those who» with little knowledge of 

facts, and still less soundness or iinp«r* 
tiality of jud{rTTto?it, affect to deplore the 
condition ot England, it is nevertheless 
true, that there does not exist, and iMVSr 
has existed elsewhere, so beautiful tad 
perfect a model of publick and private 
pi*ospcrityi so magiiiiicent, and, at the 
same time, so folid a fabriek of social 
happiness and national ^andeur. I pay 
tins just tribute of admnation with tl^ 
more pleasure, as it is to me in the light 
of an atonement for the erroun and pre* 
judices under which I laboured, on this 
subject, before I enjoyed the advantage of 
a j)ersonal experience. A residence of 
nearly t\\ o years Hi that eountry, durini^. 
which period I visited and studied almost 
every part of it, wwh no other view or 
pursuit tliaii thuL ul obtaining correct in- 
formadon, and, 1 may add, with previoOS. 
studies well fitted to promote my diijec^ 
convinced me that I bad been egregiottilf 
deceived. 

**l saw no instances of individual o|>* 
presskyn, and scarcely any individual mi' 
sery, but that which belongs, under any 

circumstaaces of oar heiogi to the intoi^ 
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bU human institutions. I witnessed 

no symptom of declining trade or of gene- 
ral discontent: on the contrary, 1 k)und 
there every indication of a state engaged 
in a rapid career of advancement. I found 
the arts and spirit of commercial industry 
at their acm^; a roetrojKxiis opulent and 
-iberal heymid ezM^^ a ehtenol peMan^ 
. Xtf, well fed and commodiously lodged; 
an ardent attachment to the constitution 
in all classes} and a full reliance on the 
ui6onal resouTces. I found the utmost 
leBrlty fe agricultural and manufiicturing 
labours; in the construction of works of 
emb^tshment ;iUii utiiit)'; in enlarging and 
hesiptifying the proi^noal ditiea. I beard 
hut few well-founded complaints of the a- 
nountj-and none concerninu^ the collection, 
C^the taxes. The demands of the state 
cMti§> ao inpedfnent lo eonsiimptioii, or 
discouragement to industry. I could dis- 
cover no instance in which they have 
operated to the serious distress or ruiu 
of lodividuali.''-^" The agriculture of 
England is confessedly superiour to that of 
any other part of the world; and the con- 
dition of those who are engaged in iiie cul- 
tinCion oftlifr wrilf inoontMtaUjF pnlefable 
to that of the same class in any other sec- 
tion of Knrope. An inexhaustible source of 
admiration and delight is found in tlie 
umlvatled beauty, as well as richness and 
firuitfulness of their husbandry; the efTects 
of which are heightened })y the magrifi- 
ccnt parks and nobie mansionis of the 
opident proprietoni} by picturesque gar- 
dens upon thelargest scale, and disposed 
with the most exquisite taste, — ^and by 
Gothick remains, no less admirable in their 
•tnietnre then venerable Ibrtheirantiquity. 
The neat cottage, the substantial f:irm 
house, the splendid villa, are coiistmuly 
rising lo llie sight, surrounded by tlie 
moot choice and poetical attributes of 1 1 1 < • 
landscape." — **Tlie vision is not more dc- 
lig^hlfuUy recreated by the rural scenery, 
than the moral sense is gratified, and the 
nudeffftandmff elevated, by tihe institutions 
of this great country. The first and continu- 
ed exclamation of an Amrricun, \vhf> rr)n- 
templutes ilieni willi unbuilt J j ucig iiietkt, is 

&&lve magna Parens frugum, suturnia lei- 
lus, 

Ma]gna vinim. 

** it appears something not less than 
impious to desire the ruin of this people, 
when you view the heij^ht to which they 
liaTe carried the coinf iris, the knowledge, 
and the virtue of our species; the extent 
aiul number oftheir foundations of charity; 
tbcir dcill tn the mechanick arts, by the im- 
provement of which nlonr tliey have con- 
i^zs^ ineflUmai^k bcneliis on xnankhai; 



the masculine mordlity, the lofty sense of 
independence, the sober and rational piety 
which are found in all classesj their im- 
partial, decorous, and able adminittration 
of a code of laws, than which none more 
just and perfect has ever been in operation; 
their seminaries of education yieldingmorc 
aottd and profitable inttruction than any 
other whatever; their eminence in litera- 
ture and science; the urbanity and learning 
of Uicir privileged orders; their delibera- 
tiTe assemblies, illustrated by so many 
profound statesmen and brilliant orators. 
It is Worse than ingratitude in us not to 
sympatlii/e with them in their present 
struggle, whenwoMcoUectthatlt IS from 
thma we derive the principal merit of our 
own character, the best of our own insti- 
tutions, the sources of our highest cnjoy- 
Rients, and the li^ht of freedom itgeifi 
which, if they should be destroyed, will 
?int hnr fthed itt roidkmce 99Br ikU etmtryP 
p. Ibl, 188. 

It is delightful to read all this; 
and to know that it is substantially 
true. We are still the freest, the 
moral, most opulent^ and most 
cf^^table people of ivhich there is 
any memorial; and* upon our free-* 
dom and our morality, the freedom 
and happiness of the whole world ne- 
ver were so conspicuously depend- 
ent. If there were but any propor- 
tion between the wisdom of our ru- 
lers and Hie value of the stake for 
which they play, our poaiUou would 
be indeed triumphant; but It Utrul^ 
appalling to think, that, in the great- 
est crisis of human affairs that evei» 
existed, we should be committed to 
the guidance of those, whose inca- 
pacity is in a manner admitted even 
by their most resdute supporteriy 
to whom no part of the nation looks-- 
up with respect or coniidence; and 
who are maintained in office entirely 
by court favour, and by the prejudi- 
ces they have excited against their 
probable successours. 

The resources of our enemy, alas I 
are adminiatered upon &r other prin- 
ciples. There, indeed, there isneither 
freedom, nor comfort, nor morality^ 
but there is a dreadful enere:y, and a 
portentous talent and activity. The 
ends and the means of that govern- 
ment, are aiike cruel, and uutiaiiuw ' 
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ed; but the skill which thejr am leviei of men, FraAee will be 'kmai 

adapted to each other; the vigour to have calculated cvciy thing for a 

with which they are pursued; and the system of war and conquest. In her 

contrivance with which they are ar- financial operations, she is as rapa- 

ranged for a course of inexhaustible cious of the people's treasure, as in 

exertion, are calculated to inspire at her military operations she is pro- 

once admimtion and alarm. Thuterw dig;al of their blood. No one must 

rible energy, Indeed, is now recogni- expeet to find, bi the adinfcau^tmlion 

sed by all Stinking men, in all parts of of her exchequer^ that cattUoos wis^ 

the world. It gives rise to apprehen- dom which relieves the pressure of 

sions and precautions in Asia and taxation, by calculating^ and balan- 

America, and is no where overlook- cing, and calculating and distribuiini^ 

vd <>v clisreg-ardcd, buL by those En- anew, — by the certainty of the im- 

glisii staLtbixicu who have been in- post, and by the responsibility of the 

trusted with the care of counteract- govemnient. One broad and dread* 

ing it. The intelli^nt author before 'ful simplicity perrades die whole; a 

UB trembles for his country on the simplicitjr regardless of the people's 

other side of the Atlantick, and comforts, and of the principles of 

earnestly exhorts her to lay aside justice; but admirably adapted, by 

all little jealousies and grud<^es, and the facilities it affords to the execu- 

unitc for safety with Enpcland; while tive power, for the rapid movements 

our more prudent and nia^iianiiuous oi' coaqucsL mid ambition. Thus, 

statesmen are strengthening us for while aJl without is triumph and 

the combat, by alienating Ii^^d glitter, all within Is meagreneaa and 

and insulting America. ^ toil ! And the French people tremble 

«^ In a preceding number, we took and pay tribute, that their neighbours 

occasion to lay before our readers a may tremble and pay tribute also, 
pretty full view of the principle and The interesting and able sketch of 

practice of the French system of their fiscal arrangements, which now 

€onscrifition; and are luippy to avail lies before us, is developed under 

ourselves of the opportunity of the three heads. 1st, The principal 

present publication, to complete the sources of the actual revenue of 

picture of the g^gantick resources France: 3ndly, The system estabHsh- 

of the enemy, by directing their at- ed for the collection of that rcve&uet 

tendon to their arrangements of -fj- and 3rdly, The amount of the r«« 

nance' We will not be readily sus- ceipts and disbursements, 
pcctcd of holding^ out either of these The sources of the revenue arc 

.svsu nis as a pattern for our own enumerated under three heads. The 

imitaLion; but it is of incalculable direct taxes; Liic indirect taxcsj aud 

moment, both that the publick should those additional imposts which do 

possess clear notions as to the extent not &11 precisely under either of 

and the nature of their danger, and these heads. The direct tax:es are* 

should befiilly aware of the measure 1. the land tax; 2. the impost upon 

of that wretchedness to which they moveables, divided into the personal, 

are destined, if these dangers cannot raobiliary, and sumptuary taxes; 3. 

be averted. After having surveyed the tax on doors and windows; and 

the chief sources of the power whicii 4, the lax ou the wages of industry, 

is opposed to us, we may also ven- entitled^ droit det patentei.** 
ture, perhaps, to speculate, with 1. The land tax is called the - co/i. 

some assurance, both as to its pro- tribution fonciere** 
bable duration, and as to the means ^^.^ ^ „ ^^^^^ „ 

by which lis downfal may be most has superseded the former taille and vin|r. 

securely accelerated. ^ tiemes, must be understood, not only in 

In her levies of money, as in her iu usual acceptation, but as a ciiarjg^e on 
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ifleofiie. Tte radmum, tt iiihldi k it fil»d 

by law, is one fifth of the net income of 
the subject, upon a g-eneral estimate of 
the whole product of the French territory. 

3. The penontl eontribtttion embraces 
every article which falls within tiie list of 
the assessed taxes in England, and which 
the epithet oin imply. Horses, dogs, ser- 
nntit vehieleft, utensib, the tent <» dwel- 
lings, stock of every description, Sec are 
all included in one or other of the three 
branches, the personal, mobiliary, and 
Wfflpttiarftaxet. 

3 ** An impost on gateways, chimneys, 
he. is added to that on doors and windows. 
The charges on these articles are ail of 
the heaviest kind.** p. 87, 88. 

4. The droit des patentes of the 
new empire is founded on the mai- 
trise, ju run des, et droit de marc d'or, 
which, under the uld government, 
^ere taxes paid for the privilege of 
exerciung trades and professions, 
and upon the emoluments and ti*ans- 
fer of publick offices. To this droit 
des patentes, which is at once a capi- 
tation tax, and a tax on the wages of 
industry, nearly 1,800,000 heads of 
families arc subject. 

These direct taxes arf 'Assessed 
according to ttU>lea of distribution^ 
which 

— " are constructed from a view of the 
pO|Mdation; the territorial extents and the 
supposed wealth of each department. The 
prefects nnd the crcnern! rmmrjls allot a 
(|uota to each district within their jurisdic- 
tuMi} tiie subprefeets to each ammdisse. 
iTientj and the mayors, of whom there is 
one for each commune or subdi\ ision, ap- 
portion their contingent among the iiihubi- 
tants of the comTnune.** The general 

trovemment, in (determining' the contin- 
gents of the departments, is supposed to 
be guided by the amount of taxes wiuch 
eai^ paid to the old government; by the 
reports of tlie prefects, rehitive to the 
ability and dispositions of tlie territories 
Vithiu their jurisdiction; and by general 
ealculations with regard to the sources of 
publick wealth. Tlie subordniate allot- 
ments are stipposed to depend on siuular 
consideratioiui." p. 86, HT. 

Accuaiomed as wc arc to taxation, 

the amount of these burdens, we 
think, must strike v.s as oppressive; 
but their actual aiuotuit is the Least 
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of their «?ils. It is altogether uncer- 
tain at what it may be fixed; and 
the principles on which the calcola« 
tion proceeds, are manifestly unjust 

and erroneous. Government is, in all 
cases, to determine, by its own ar- 
bitrary award, what sum shall be 
made up by each department; and 
the in&riour agents of government 
are to settle how it shall be contri- 
buted by the districts. As all uncon* 
trolled power is sure to be abused, 
these repartitions must often be dic- 
tated by partiality; hut, even where 
the intention h fair, the avowed 
piiacipic oi Liic assessment is such 
as must lead inevitably to oppression. 
The densitjr of population, for in- 
stance, is taken as one criterion for 
that assessment; as if it were not 
certain, that, under such a govern- 
ment, the vei^ multitude of the peo- 
ple must be a cause of i^encral po- 
veo^. Tiie larger the family, tlie less 
caVit afford to pay; and the more 
anxious the competition for em- 
ployment, the less likely is that*: 
employment to funiish incomes ca- 
pable of heavy contributions to the 
state. The supposed wealth of each 
department is another of the criteria 
adopted by the French ministers; 
and this wealth they calculate by the 
amount of the taxes which it paid 
to the old government. Our author 
protests s^ainst this absurdity; and 
observes justly, that 

"What a department may hare paid tO 
the old government, furnishes no proof 
of Its ability at tiii$ moment, on account 
of the total obstraetion of many channels 
of wealth, and of the revolutions in the 
possession and vuhic of property. Under 
tlie r^gimet the value oj real property was 
estimated at twenty andtwenty-nve years* 
purchase: at this time, it is not more than 
twelve or fifteen in many dcp:<Ttments, 
Tins ditierence is owing to a want of c«»ij- 
fidence in the stability of the government; 
to the high rates of Interest; to the duties 
on registration and transfer*?; and to an 
appreiiension of ilio^e violent expedieota 
to which an arUtrary government may 
have recourse, in order to relieve its nc« 
cessUies." p. 91, 
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It is needless, however, to waste 
time, in attciriptin!^ to show, by ar- 
gument, that such a mode of assess- 
ment must give rise to the most 
grievous inequalities, since there is 
the most direct and unquestionable 
endence of the fact in the official 
report of the minister of finance fi>r 
the year 1807. In that document, it 
is distinctly stated, that " the forma- 
tion of the new registers has led to 
the discovery of the abuses of the 
former distribution. While some 
proprietors paid, in 1806, the four thf 
the tMrdy and even a moiety and more 
their incometj others were taxed 
at the rate of the one twentieth, one 
fiftieth, and one. hundredth part only. 
Tht St inequalities would have re- 
mained ior ever unknown, if the pre- 
paration of the new lists had not 
enabled us to discover them.'* The 
new survey, to which reference is 
made in this extract) goes on, ^ur 
author assures us, with wond^ul 
slowness; and is gcn<M a!ly supposed 
only to have shiiied the place of 
the oppressions it affected tu cor- 
rect. 

Against all these evilsj however, 
the subject is allowed to petition; 

but we may judge of the value of 
this privilege, and of the extent of 
the redress that is likely to be pro- 
cured by means of it, when we are 
informed, that, by a special clause in 
the law, it is provided, that " no re- 
lief shall in any case be granted, but 
upon condition, that the party ag- 
grieved shall point out some estate 
within his district, which has been 
underrated, in order that the trea- 
sury may be indemnified !" It is 
likewise enacted, thai if the sums 
collected do not amount to the con- 
tingent prescribed by government, 
a second distribution shall take place; 
and if tliat proves insufficient, a thirds 
so that the vexation is as infinite in 
its recurrence, as it is intolerable in 
its pressure. 

All this relates to the three first 
kinds of direct taxes, which must 
be bom by every body who |9 m or 



out of a profession or busihcss; but^ 
if a man happens to be engaged in 
any sort of lucrative employment 
whatever, he is furtlicr obliged to 
submit to the fourth kind of direct 
tax, the droit dee ftaientetf which is 
a duty paid for the liberty of work- 
in g for one's bread*— «. sort of preli* 
minary tax, tliat a man must pay 
before he is permitted to earn 
wherewithal to pay his other taxes. 

So much for the direct taxes. The 
indirect revenue is derived from the 
imposts on registration and legal 
proceeding^ from the lands belong* 
ing to the crown, from licenaes for 
sporting, from lotteries, the post of- 
fice, the customs, and the seigno- 
rage on coin, from the taxes and 
monopolies upon saltpetre, gunpow- 
der, snuif, and salt, and from the 
droit* r^utnty which comprise the 
duties of excise, and those on publick 
carriages, playing cards, Sec. 

The imposts on registration and 
legal proceedings, appear peculiar- 
ly heavy. Under this head comes the 
tax on inheritances, which was es- 
timated, in 1803, in the following 
dashing manner. 

"It was calculated," we are told, "by 
tlie minister of finance for that year, that 
the ciq^tal vsltie of the real property of 
France was at least tliirty milliards of 
francs; that, according" to the usual 
probabilities of human life, the chang:es 
of property, occasioned by death, would 
affect about one thirtieth of that capital 
annually, and that the duty, thereforer 
upon inheritances, at one per cent. ODly» 
ibttat yield tea nffions m fiwnes/* p. 
106-7. 

The crown lands, which are stiU 
called the national domains, are vast- 
ly more numerous than under the 
old government For there has been 
.an annexation of all the forests for« 
merly held by corporate bodies and 
emigrants; and of large districts in 
Belgium, and on the left bank of the 
Rhine; and of all forests whatever, 
above the extent of 300 acres; be- 
sides other Icbb important parcels oi 
territory. 
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"These constitute a fruitful source of 
revenue; and yielded, in 1806, something 
more than seventy millions of francs, ac- 
cording to the budget of the yew.'* p< 
111. 

Our author, proceeding on prin- 
ciples that are now universally re- 
cognised, reprobates, in the severest 
terms, this most oppressive and im- 
provident mode of raising a rcvcn\ic, 
as a source of oppression, and a bar 
to that improvement which would 
result from **the more productive 
care of individual Interest." Here is 
an immenae^ territory, amounting to 
nearly five millions of acres, with- 
held from the publick. in the most 
prejudicial of all modes; on which 
territory are employed no fewer than 
eight thousand government officers, 
calling themselyes conservators, in- 
spectors, guards, surveyors, 8cc. And 
to complete the injury, « no indivi- 
dual proprietor of woodland can cut 
down his timber, or clear his land, 
under a heavy penalty, without 
making, six months previously, a 
declaration of his intention to one of 
the conservators, whose report de- 
termines the government either to 
grant or refuse permission to that 
effect. This regulation gives the 
government a virtual monopolv of 
the sale of wood tliroughout the em- 
pire." p. HI. 

The next branch of revenue is de- 
rived from the lotteries; and these 
lotteries, blamable as they are, even 
in the moderation to which they are 
confined under our government, are 
mischievous beyond all calculation, 
in the excess to v.hich thev are en- 
couraged aaioiii^ the French. " The 
drawings take place twiice a week 
^ at Paris; and so often at Bourdeaux, 
Brussels, Lyons and Strasbourg, as 
' ' to afford one every other day." Un- 
der the same head arc included tlie 
numerous gambling tables of the 
metropolis; all of which are licensed, 
and some farmed out by tlie govern- 
ment. There is but too much truth, 
yte fear in the following striking 
passage. . 

Vol. IV. 2 B 



"'I'lic rapid destruction and creation of 

forlnncs, the fate of the paper currency, 
and the impovei ishment of all classes du. 
ring the revolution, have given, in that 
country, tenfold Activity to the spirit of 
gamhlin^, which miUi rally belonjrg to a 
sanguine people. U may be truly said to 
ra^e in the inetro)>oUs; and exhibtta there, 
under the niost dis^nisfing^ and frig-htful 
aspect, all the mi5^.L*rics and diKordcrs 
which usually follow in the train of licen- 
tious adventure and criminal indulgence. 
The tickets of the lottery pass from the 
hands of the factors, at a considerable ad- 
vance, into those of the lower orders, 
whom the tumults of civil commotion, and 
the absence of l ellg^ious Instruction, have 
cstranp^ed from the love of regular indus- 
try. They circulate widely, also, among 
the class of abandoned profligateai of per- 
sons without employment, ^rens desxif 
vriit — and of decent but ncc«issltous indi- 
viduals, with whom Paris aboundj* beyond 
any other capital in the world. I have 
hcanl it asserted, by an Intelligent person 
engaged in the administration of the lot- 
teries, that they occasioned in Paris raoj-e 
than one hundred suicides in the coune 
iftheyear.*' p. 116-17. 

The suppression of all this evil is 
hardly to be expected, while the sum 
of twelve millions of francs continues 
to be yearly produced by it And 

yet, nothing but experience would 
make any man believe that rulers 
in general can be so blind to the ul- 
timate interests ot ilicir own reve- 
nue, as to fancy these irregularities 
productive to the exchequer. That 
a government should care very little 
about them, in amoral point of view, 
is credible enough; but that, in a 
calculating age, when the land and 
industry of the people are acknow- 
ledged to be the ultimate funds of 
revenue, a system should be en- 
couraged which leads so directly to 
the neglect of the land and the di- 
minution of industry, is not a little 
astonishing. 

One of the most remarkable in- 
stances in which financial and politi- 
cal objects are combined by the 
French government, may be found 
in the system of the postoffice. The 
dilsci^line, indeed, of that branch of 
it which is charged with the suppljT 
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of horses for traveiiers, appears to 
be cj^cetcliiie^ly commendublo; but 
this advantage is purchased at a 
great price; for we find that—* 

•* No papers of any description, whether 
printed or ma.nuscnpt, are suflered to 
reach their dettaiMitkni* if not perfectly 
conformable to Buonaparte's views. No 
conimuniratifni can be held through this 
channci witiiout being subject to govern* 
mental mspectkm. Through the agency of 
tlie numerous functioyTarlea of this esta- 
blishment, and of the mnkeepers, with 
ivliom they aie in close correspondence^ 
« mimite aapenricioii is exercised over 
travellers in every part of the empire, of 
whom scarcely an individual can pass un- 
noticed or unknown. I was credibly in- 
ibnned in Paris, that more than thirty 
clerks are unremittinj^'ly crri ployed in 
opening and copying the letters wluch are 
received in the postoffice of that ci^itaL 
The proTincial postofhcet are timUariy 
constituted.'* p. 119-^. 

ThU branch of the reveiiue» in the 
fear 1807, yielded about seven mil- 
lions of franca. ^ 

"Tbe pross produce waa eatimated at 

twenty five mlHions. The reccsslty of 
maintaining postoffices near tlie armies, 
is assigned as the cause why so sroaU a 
portion of the receipts were emptied into 
the treasury.'* p. 118^19. 

Englislimen will hardly wish to 
see this i^tem imitated; but they 
easily perceive its immense uti- 
lity to an enterprising government. 

The history of the custojuH is also 
▼ery remaikablc. Tluii bruiicli of tlic 
revenue was ttated^ in 1805) as hav- 
ing yielded forty one millions of 
francs. At present, we are assured 
that the produce of this import 

** is drawn almost exclusively from the 
«muc:^liTic7 trade, and the forfeiture of 
gooiis ot HritisU manufacture. It will, how- 
ever, be Uiought necessary, for some time, 
that a large item under this head should 
be introduced into the bu Jg'et, rDinpound- 
ccl of tliese, or any other ingrcdienta, how- 
ever extraneous, in order to conceal the 
amount of the lois consequent on the total 
|>rivation of external ttade.f' p. 12^. 

Of the seignorage on the ooin> we 
8re told that it 

iMi^piodiioe^ia theyvir 180r« about four 



hundred thousaad francs. The whole a- 
mount of the new coinage, ai that period, 
was about three hundred and sixty mil* ' 
lions of fi*ancs. There has bern some im- 
rovcment in the raaciiinery uf the mint; 
ut a material adulteration, particuiaxly in 
the gold coin, although the new laws on 
tbi«5 hearl prescribe tlie standard of the old. 
regime. A tax, under the title of droit de 
garanticf is raised upon all articles of 
gold and ailter fabricated by jeweOem, 
Uc. upon which the "government imprints 
a stamp. The amount of specie existing in 
France b^ife the revolution, was estima* 
ted, byNecimr, at 2,200,000,000 francs. 
Peuchet supposes it to have amnnntcd, m 
the year 1807, within the limits of the old 
territory, to 1,850,000,000. The diminu- 
tion, however, must have been much moro 
considerable than tliis writer iB willing- to 
allow. To be satished of this, it is only ne« 
oeasary to reflect on the yarious causes 
\diich conspired to drain off the specie ia 
the course of the revolution; such as, the 
vast amount of coin paid to the armies 
abroad; the epowtioB of the paper cor- 
rency; the anbtraction of capital by emi<* 
grants and others; and the great balance 
of trade, which has been umformly against 
France during the present and the last 
war, and which, in the year 1801, amount* 
ed to 3 12,559,000 francs. Much of the 
specie which remuns is locked out of ck-* 
cttlation, in consequence of the small pro* 
prietors among whom the great estates 
have be» divided.*' p. 123-4. 

These personsi from being mere 

farmers and tenants, have acquired 
an income of more than 300,000,000 
francs; and do not disburse the third 
part ot what the fonner landowners 
expended upon the products of na^ 
tional industry. 

*'The government enjoys a monopoly 
of gunpowder and saltpetre, and exercises 
an exclusi%'e privilegfe in the fabrication 
and sale of snuff and salt* in the depart- 
ments beyond the Alps, "myhave laid a 
general tax on salt, more productive than 
the famous ^abelhf and scarcely less 
burdensome, although they are at great 
pains to incokate the ntility of the es« 
change. The duty is levied upon its fabrf- 
cation at the salt marshes, and farmed out 
to an administration or rigie» The retad 
sale is left uninenmbered m the interioer 
of the empire. In this difference, thepria* 
cipal advantagtj ascribed ta it over the 
gabelle is said to consist. The price of the 
commodity is, however, higher than St 
any anteeedeat period/* p. 126k 
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In order to dtmbiith the unpopu- 
krity of this new datjr^ <<U waa sta^ 
ted to be in fieu o( and deitined to 

the same purpose, as tW tolls pre- 
viously collected on the high roads;'* 
which had given rise to so gross a 
peculation, and excited so universal 
a disgust, '<that it was at length 
found neceasaiy to abolish the whole 
Bjrstem of turnpikes." The state of 
the roads at present is very unequal. 
The military highways in the direc- 
tions of Spain, Italy, the Rhine and 
the Netherlands, are carefuiiy re- 
paired; while the humbler, but more 
useful communications, constructed 
for commercial and domestick inter* 
course, are Ullmf into lamentable 
decay. On every side, says the minis- 
ter of finance in his report for the 
year 1805, are to be observed « des 
ruines i reparer, des landes arick s a 
couvrir dTiabitations et de troupe aux; 
des marais qu'il faut readre a la cul- 
ture et Ik la salubrity; des ports qu*U 
&ut ouvrir ou recreuser; des d^par- 
temens entiers qu'il fiiut, par des 
communications^ attacher au reste 
de Tempire." 

The Droits r^unis have nothing 
peculiarly remaikable, except the 
painful proportion which the ex- 
pense of collecting them bears to the 
whole sum collected. The^ yield a 
net revenue of about fi% millions of 
francs; and draw, altogether, from 
the peoplci about one hundred mU« 
lions.'* 

But these direct and indirect taxes 
are not the heaviest of the imposi- 
tions to which the demands of con- 
quering ambition subject the people. 
The foUowing extract exhibits a se- 
ries of grievances yet more deplora^ 
ble. 

Under the name-of additional centimes 
ItntinuM adt&ionela) a certain per cen- 
tag^ is levied upon the whole amount of 
the direct taxes, for various purposes: one 
of wluch is the supply of the deficit which 
may occur in the collection of tliose taxes. 
The government exacts, also, a lar^e per 
centage on this fund, under the title of a 
war tax. The councils of the depsrtmentSt 
and of the eoaununea» areantfaoriaedto 



levy a similar contrilHitioa fiur the purpose 

of defraying^ local cha^rffcs of every descrip- 
tion; for the support of the judiciary esta^ 
blishment, aud ail its appendages; of the 
provincial buTeauz; of prisons, hospitals, 
&c. I shall state the amount of this per 
centagt! in several instances, in order t(v 
convey an idea of tiie vast addition which 
it makes to tlie publick burdens. 

*' liamel calculates, that the additional 
centimes levied in the year 1800, amounted 
to forty-three and a half per cent, on the 
toUl of the direct taxes, in the year ISOT* 
the gt>vcrnmpnt imposed an additian:d du- 
ty, on account ot the war, of ten per cent, 
on the land tax; ten per cent, on tlie win- 
dow tax; fifteen per cent, on the dMr det 
patentes, &r. The <:^'cneral rnunclls were 
authorized to levy sixteen per cent, on all 
the direct taxes, for the purposes mention- 
ed above: one and a half per cent, for the 
expenses of the g'cncral survey; four per 
cent, for ihe reparation of tlie publicic 
buildings, roads, &c. The councils of tlie 
communes were also inipowered to raise a 
considerable per ccnta^e, in order to de- 
fray the expenses of their particukrsubdi- 
visuma." 

The total addition for that year, 
therefore, was something under forty^ 
per centt on the whole direct taxes. 

" In 1808, the councils of the depart- 
ments were authorised to raise seventeen 

per cent, on the direct taxes, for g-cncral 
purposes; and five per cent, for the im-. 
provements of the roads, bridg-es, &c. The 
councils of the communes were invested 
with the privilege of collec t , ih?; duties ac- 
cording to the rates of the pri cedingyear« 
within their particular jurisdictions. Ten 
pc r cent, was also imposed upon the income 
of all real property; ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding and repairing places of 
worship, for tiie reparation of the eccle- 
siastical seminaries, and for the purchase 
of dwellings for the ministers of religion, 
both cathoUck and protestanU*' p. 134^ 

m 

This gives an addition of about 30 
per cent But 

— ** the councils may also, at any time, 
propose to the g-overnment such an addi. 
tional per centage as Uie domestick inte- 
rests of their depitttments seem to require. 
The government may also, at any periofi, 
by a special law, impose an additional tax 
of this sort, either conformubly to a propo- 
sition of the councils, or according to eai- 
gencici of state* produced by the war, or 
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oilier meJtpefted cmue$* AdfiUonal em- mccounts are left open, and staled in tlie 

times have also been levied upon the sndi- budget of the fiidlowii^ year, under the 

reel taxes, «ndcr llic name of a war tax. title of exerci*€s. These open accounts, 

•* In dbtricts, the revenue of which ex- which are repeated for three or four years, 

ceeds twcnt^r thou«uid francs, ten per considerably increase both t|ie volume 

cent, is levied upon the net produce of and the intricate of the lHldgetS«^"-p. 

tht^se dutic-s, for whrit is trrmt-d tbt pain 139—141. 

tkaoupe tlet trotipea a coninbutmn tor the » j scarcely need suffgest, that these 

subsistence of the troops m the neighbour, reporu are prepared under the immediate 

hood of the citKs. itscml)hngthc Jrmona inspection of the emperour, and by thoae 

Mthtaiit of the Komans."— p. 137—38. ^.Y\o ire the mere slaves of his will. They 

\Vc now proceed to the second arc subject to no Ief>islative scrutiny 

head of our abstract, namely, the whatever; and are exhibited to the delibe 



system ( si. ill li shed for the adniini^' 



rative assemblies, as a pro<»f of imperial 

. P , „ condescension. Not v.'ithstandinjr tlic b«:t St 

traiion :iiiU coilrction ot the revenue. rej^ml to the notoriety triven Lhcin, 

** The administration i« divided into two they are presented oniy m part to the 

distinct depsrtments, under tlie manan^- publick, in the columns of the Moniteur. 

ment of dinerent ministers. The one enti- The fuU reports are reserved for the 

tied the Mniisler of the Treasvry; the functionaries of the two departments, with 

Other, the jMim!»ltr of tlie Jt'inancva. The the exception oi a few copies for the 

latter snperintemls the execution of the members of the legislative bodies.**<— ^ 

laws relative to the assessment and cul- 1 11 — 42. 

lection of the taxes; — l egulates all llie " The rc jecliou or disi c^:,Tird of all spe« 
estublishiiieuls, sucii as the postodice, the ciiick ajipropriations by general law, 
customs, &c. which yield a revenue to the would, in every otlier country, be consi* 
exchequer; — and issues orders for the derf d :ts fatal to puljfu k liberty, and nc- 
pu}>1icK payments which are made by the ccssurily pro(lucti\e of the most mischle- 
titubury. He is supposed to act only by vous disorders, liut, in France, tliese 
virtue,eitlierof af;enerallaw,ofan mT^^ vireinetn, as they are styledn — ^tlic appro- 
of the executive, or of a maniUtt or order priation, t-r instance, of the capital of the 
from a minister. The treasuiy is the cen- sinknig luntl, to the wants of the war- 
tial pointoi all receipts and disbursements, ministry, witli a supposed intention of re- 
The minister of this departmentis charged imbursing the fund, — are quahfied as re> 
with the vcriHc . ti n of the sums received ciprocal loans, calculated to facilitate the 
and paid over to him by the collectors; publick service, and to promote the circu«> 
witli all publick payments, when warrant- lation of specie.*' — p. 145. 
ed by an order from the minister of *' Every village and commune of France 
finance, ajul with the guardianship of the has a collector or taxg'atlierer, who pays 
^and iivre, or boolfc 0^ inscriptions lor the over the amount of his receipts to a trea- 
publick debt. ' surer, called a particular receiver; of 
*'Both ministers exhibit, annuUly, a whom there is one for every districL 
separate bufl;:-t t, prefaced by an exposition Tliei e is also a receiver-general f r each 
of the state ol tlieirrcspective departments, department; into whose hands Uie particu- 
The report of the minister of finance is Jar receivers convey the sums drawn from 
accompanied by an elucidation of its va- the collectors,- and who communicate im- 
rious items, and a general survey of the mediately with the treasui-y They are all 
iinancial resources of the empire. 'I'hcir under tlie active superintendance of an 
accounts are subject tq a revision of a admtnistration, entitled, the direction of 
committee, consistan|p of seven members, the taxes l^dh-crtion det contributions.'}-^ 
appointed by the conservative senate, who This administ ration consists of a director- 
bear the name of the copimittee of nation^ general, of inspectors, verificators, coo.* 
al accountability \^comptabilii4 natianak,'] trollers, $cc. and of various other function* 
An exposition of the amount of the revenue aries, whose province it is to watch over 
and expenditure is submitted every month the receivers and taxp^therers, and to re- 
to the cmperour, who idiots, to each de- gulate and expedite the collection of the 
paitment of state, the aum which the siip- taxes. In 1 805, the number of chief ofBccis 
posed wants of the department require. {emplojf^$ en chefl belonging to the direc- 
It was solemnly decreed, in 1805, by a tion of the taxes, amounted, tluoughout 
senatuB consuUum, that the budget should tlie empire, without including Piedmont, 
receive the visa of the arcfachancellor, as to 104^ 254 controllers of the first class; 
an imiJortaJit formality 1 As the revenue 588 of the second, &c. The admiiiistra- 
wmo^ he i^cfUij^ed within the yearj the ttona for the coUectioa of the ipdiiect 
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taxes, employ, likewise, an immense mul- 
titttde of di recurs, aubdirecton, inapect- 

ors, subinspectors, clerks, verificators, 
visiters, controllers, leccivers, excisemen, 
pr^pos^s, and simples employes, luissiers, 
rtgisseui's, &c. These, together with the 
a^nts employed in the eollection of tlie 
direct taxes, are all nominated by the 
emperour." p. 146—47. 

Peuchet, an eminent statistical 
writer in France, declares [6Va^/«- 
tiguc (le la J'^-arice^ fi. 524] thut there 
are no pobiuvc data by which it 
would be possible to calculate the 
expenses of collectiou;, btit he ac- 
knowledges, that the expenses on: 
tlie land tax alone could not have 
been lower, iu 1803, than 16 1-2 per 
cent. The chari^es on the other taxes 
are not, pcrhaj)s, unreasonably cal- 
culated, by tiie author (jf the present 
pamphlet^ at 20 per cent, taking into 
consideration the increase in the 
number of revenue officers, and the 
high poundage allowed them. 

The minister of finance, in his re- 
port of 1 806, states, that the expenses 
of lawsuits, writs and seizures, inci« 
dent to financial delinquency, wliich 
expenses arc called fraia de fiuur- 
bore a mean proportion of 
rfr to the whole amount of the 
direct taxes. In some departments^ 
the ratio was upwards of ^ The 
injuries and expenses sustained by 
tiie people, in the enforcement of 
the other taxes, are not so easily 
calculated^ but there seems no rea- 
son to doubt that the oppicsiiion 
must be eveiy where pretty nearly 
proportionate. 

And here, even under this second 
head, when the reader imagines he 
nas quite done with the enumeration 

of taxes, atiother imposition starts 
tip to surprise him. The receivers 
and collectors 

—** deposit individually, in the exche- 
quer, a sum In cash, under the title of 
cauUonitement or pledge, equal to one 
twelfth of alt the publlck money wliicli 
through their hands. The ininister 
of finance very prr>pcr1v c'.enorninHtcs these 
securities a loan; and Of no stn.iU magni- 
tude, aa they amoujUed, ucc'onlr.ig to the 
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budget of 1805, to cighty-fi%'e millions of 
francs. No plausible objection could be 
raised against this p]an.if it were confined 

merely to the aj^ents of the treasury, in 
order to prevent insolvency or peculation 
on their part; but it bus been extended, 
m a most arbitrary manner, to other dasa- 
es of persons, and converted into an expe- 
dient for the creation of a new fund, ap- 
plicable to the general expenses of the 
state. 

" All bankers, lawyers, notaries, bfdb- 
ers, judicial ofticers, butchers, &c. and, 
in general, all persons exercising responsi- 
ble trades and professions, are compelled 
to deposit sinnlar securities in cash, ac- 
cording to a graduated scale. I was in- 
formed by a notary of the second order in 
Paris, that he had been called upon to ad- 
vance thirty thousand francs (about six 
thousand dollars) as a cautionncment, be- 
lore be could obtain permission to act in 
his professional capacity. Since the enact- 
ment of the law, additions, under the 
name of supplementary secvrities, have 
been made every year to the original de- 
mand, and new offices created, in onler to 
augment this fund; so that it has hitherto 
worn the aspect of a permanent branch of 
revenue." p. 151^153. 

" The interest assigned to the contribu- 
tors, was originally five and six per cent.; 
but in 1808, it was reduced to four and five 
per cent" p. 153. 

The securities, as our author ob- 
serves, are only forced Jaws imder ^' v.? 
another name* — 

" The general receivers draws bills on 
themselves, at the commencement of the 

year, in favour of the government, payable 
the fifieenlh of every month, for the whole 
amount of the direct taxes; and bills at 
sight, for the amount of such of the indi- 
rect taxes as arc paid over to them. The 
particular receivers draw, in the same 
manner, in favour of the general receivers, 
bills payable fifteen days before those of 
the latter fall flue. The collectors pursue 
the same course with rci^ard to the parti- 
cular receivers, 'rhc bills at sight, are 
distributed among the paymasters, for the " 
publlck senicc. The rest are negotiated 
by the treasury. The sinking fund is 
charged with the payment of such as are 
protested. The loss sustained by the go. 
vemmcnt in negol iating the paper emitted 
on account of the direct taxes, although 
every motive conspires to induce a regular 
payment on tlie part of the receivers, may 
be alleged as a criterion of the state of 
publick credit iu France. It was fifteen 
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millions of francj in 1802; eipjhteen mil- 
iionnin 1804; and sixteen millions in 1806 
The niiniiiter of finance, in hit report for 
laOT, complains, that he was compelled, 
in the commencement of the preceding- 
year, to negotiate the bills of the receivers 
at a discount of one and one dxteenth per 
month." p. 155 — 156. 

*♦ The caisse d^amoi tifi^rment, or sinking 
fund, was originally formed from the ca- 
pital of the securities of the receirers; and 
the ostensible purpose of its creation, was 
the discharge of the interest of those se- 
curities." p. 157. 

** In 1806, it was decreed that it** (the 
fund) '* should, for that as well as the pt«»> 
ceding year, be iTulcmnified for the sums 
which it was entitled to claim from tlie 
treasury, forthe discharge of the natioiud 
debt, and tlie payment of the intensst of 
the securities, by a ilclrgallon or cesston 
to its use of national domains, valued at 
twenty years purchase. 

This valuation, as compared with the 
ordinai7 prices of land in France, appears 
too high, by at least tive years purchase. 

" Upon tlie cession of naUonal domains 
to its use, and the extortion of supplemen- 
tary securities, the governmetit thought 
proper U* aimounce tliat the reduction of 
the nstional debt, woidd come vrithin the 
e^iare qfits aciiviiifMln this respect only, 
it bears an afFttiity to the fund of the same 
name in EngiandV' p. 157. 

''The substitution of national domains, 
for the regular pi*oceeds of the fund, is, in 
fact, tantamount to an insolvency for it, 
and makes it subservient to new violations 
of publick faith. The holders of the Hen 
cotuoUdief were authorized to tender them 
in payment for the national domains ceded 
to the fund} and it was by the acquisition 
• oif this sto^ that it was to reduce the na- 
tional debt" p*158. 

It cannot be matter of aurprise* 

that a government so little sjcriipu- 
Jous, should find it difficult to uphold 
the national credit abroad. Our au- 
thor, himself an American, tells us, 
that in the United States " no intel- 
ligent merchant can be induced, by 
any consideration^ to make advances 
in their &YOor) or to accept a bill on 
their treasury, from their highest 
accredited agent;" which, of course, 
must always continue to be the case, 
while there in so great a difficulty in 
obtaining payment, even ot claims 
ofliciaUy acknowledged or Uqvidatcd, 



Upon a representatiGn of the cascfy 
to the minister of the marine, for in- 
stance, whose eKpenditnre almost 
uniformly exceeds the appropriated 
sum, ^ the i eabou asbigiitd, both in 
his mbal and written replies, for a 
delay so fatal to the creditor, has nni- 
formly been— </Aar the emfiervur had 
made no allotment /or the payment of 
hie arrears; that is to say, that he 
wanted funds for the fulfilment of 
his engagements." p. 162, 163. 

We have now arrived at the last 
head of our analyses; and we are ts 
state the amount of the receipts and 
disbursements, 

'* In the bud^t of 1806, the sums paid 
over to the treasury bv the receivers, are 
sUted at Q77,l^3,5i]l francs. Besides 
these, ft considerable amoiint is deposited 
separately, by tlie administrations of the 
indirect taxes, and received from other 
quarters. The addition of this amount 
fiidces, accordtnj^ to the budget, one 
thousand one hundred and thirty three 
millions, two hundred and thirty three 
thousand, six hundred and nine^-one 
francs, for tlie whole receipts or ti^ 
treasury of Paris during 1806. In this 
sum, however, are included about one 
iiuiuired millions, on account of arrears 
for the precedUngf * exercises.* TUs tnoiHit 
is, at the same time, nearly balanced by 
tliat of such part of the taxes for 1806, 
as couid be collected within that year."— 

p. i6r, 16a 

The sum of 1050 millions of 
francs may, perhaps, be fedrly 
stated as the net revenue of the year 
1 806. But if we would estimate the 
whole of the burthen imposed on 
the people, we must add to die sum 
the expenses of collection; the taxes 
paid for what are called local afad 
departmental expenses; the disburse- 
ments of a miscellaneotis nature, 
such as those occasioned by judicial 
seizures; the pittances ticcessarilf 
advanced hy the middling classes, 
to their children in the armies, to 
give them the decencies of life; and 
the premiums paid to substitutes. 
After enumerating these grievances) 
our author adds:— 

" Reasoning- from the above datOt I 
shall uot hesitsute to compute the whole 
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imoiiiit of tiie pibUck burdens of France, 
at one thousand two hundred millions of 
francs, or nearly sixtv millions sterling; 
&nd I am well satisfied that this ettimale 
it much below the real amount.''-^ 178. 

In the statement of the sums paid 
to the treasury during fifteen months 
of the years* 1805 and 1806^ the mi- 
nister of that department enters the 
receipts at 986 millions of francs^ 
and the expenses at 932 millions. 
This favourabie balance is not very 
credible, when it is considered, that 
there was an acknowledged de£sdca- 
tion of 100 millions^ in the beginning 
of the year 1806, and that no men« 
tion seems to be made of any such 
favourable balance, in the subsequent 
estimates of the ways and means. 

The minister of police, in 18uO, 
required, in his own department) 
1,200,000 francs lor the secret ser- 
vices akme; and though it does not 
seem probi^ile that a smaller sum 
has been Ibund suf&cient for those 
services since, yet, in the budget of 
! 807, the ^o^f?/ of his expenses is put 
down only at 88 KOOO francs. - 

The miiiibier of war, in 1800, de- 
manded 436 millions j and yet, for 
1306, his expenses are stated atonfy 
293 millions. 

The disbursements of the foreign 
department, in Necker's time, a« 
mounted to 14, millions. The history 
of the foreign policy pursued in 
these later days, does not make it 
probable that the expenses can be 
much diminisbed; yet) for the year 
1806^ th^ are stated at little more 
lhan 7 millions. 

The appropriation for the impe- 
rial household, last year, was 28 
millions of francs; including three 
millions for the use of the princes. 
Yet the magnificence, the prodigal- 
ity, and the rapacity of th0*new 
emsrt, make it impossible to believe 
that its expenditure can be less than 
that of the Bourbons; and the ex- 
penclitAire of the Bourbons amounted 
to 3 1 millions of livres. 

When a government can tax at 
its pleasure, vary tlic destination of 



the pnblick money, according to its 
convenience^ and supply every defi- 
ciency by unresisted frauds and 
oppressions, it cannot suffer much 
from the sacrifice it thus makes to 
publick feeling, in understating 
expenses incurred for the more un« 
popular departments of its adminis- 
tration. And, that such fallacies are 
by no means unfairly imputed, is 
manifest, not only from the foregoing 
comparisons and calculations, but, if 
we can trust this author, from direct 
and unimpeaciiable testimony^ as he 
declares himself to have obtained 
^cfrom persons in Paris who enjoy 
access to the most correct informs* 
tion, fiositive evidence^ that the no- 
minal falls far short of the real ex* 
pendlture." 

Such are the leading features of 
the French financiui constitution. 
And it is from this constitutton* 
combined with the code of the con- 
scription; with the despotic k regu- 
lations on the press; and with the 
vast establishinciit of spies and in- 
triguers, that the gigantick power, 
which is overturning Europe, de- 
rives its fomi, and recruits its 
•trength. Vigour and rapidity are 
its characteristicks; and, despotick 
as its constitution undoubtedly ia, it 
is, of all the. despotisms that history 
has described, the most active, ener- 
getick, and compact. The frame of 
that constitution is not disordered 
by inveterate factions, nor clogged 
with bloated aristocracies. All is 
bone and muscle; there is no slug.* 
gish smoothness, no sleek imbecility: 
every nerve is braced to its firmest 
tension, and preserved in perpetual 
vigour, by the most severe training 
and unremitting exercise. Perhaps 
the regimen may be too painful to 
be perpetual; perhaps a proportion- 
ate exhaustion may be expected to 
succeed: but, as long as the system 
does retain its present energy, so 
long, at least, it must continue to 
triumph over tlie diseased and de- 
crepit masses of corpulent impo- 
tence, that erect themselves upon 
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the continent with the empty show 
of resistance, and totter vnuler the 
weight of the very mms wiiich they 
affect to wield in their defence. 

As long, then, as this portentous 
power preserves its activity, difficul- 
ty and disaster will probably be the 
portion of its neighbours; and it be- 
comes, ttierefore, the most interest- 
ing of all questions, liow lonp; such 
a power is likely to preserve its ac- 
tivity? Hope, and fear^ and igno« 
ranee, and leanung, all offer Uieir 
speculations on' this important ques- 
tion; but each so tinged with the 
rolo\ir« of its onL':inal, as to afford 
but little informaliun as to the fea- 
tures and complexion of truth. The 
author before us conceives, that the 
perpetuity of this power is insured 
by the despotick simplicity of its 
organization. In support of this opi* 
nion, he refers to the simple forms 
of polity which upheld the RomMH 
and Lacedemonian connnomvealths; 
and he tells us that tiicse forms, 
♦* which, by proscribing all the 
branches of peaceful industry, cre- 
ate the desire, as well as the neces* 
sity, of incessant war, are by far the 
most firm and lasting." But, even 
if we were to agree in the position, 
that these ancient govei*nm> ms were 
formed on tlie most lubung of ail 
principles, we should by AO means 
admit, as a necessary consequence^ 
that the polity of modem France 
must be equally permancrtt. On 
v,'!uit docs the permanence of a war- 
like stale chiefly depend r On its 
means of providiiiii; inc essant occu- 
puLiun for its troops. Unremitting 
activity is the vital priiiciple of mi* 
litary power. But Franco cannot con- 
tinue to employ her troops, as Rome 
and Sparta did. To the Romans and 
Spartans, " the desire and necessity 
^f war" unquestionably furnished a 
durable empioynientj for tiiey con- 
quered on a small scale, and fought 
tor safety or ambition in « narrow 
field. But when a nation has acquir- 
ed so vast a power as that of France 
»— when she can. cast down an ancient 



kingdom with a blow, and erect a 
new one by an edict, it is idle to 
talk of permanent warfare; for, in a 
very few years, thei-e will be nothing 
left for her to war against 

There is a sort of geometrical pro- 
gression in the career of conquest 
After a certain numht r of objects 
have been carried, each fresh achieve- 
ment becomes many times more easy 
than the last; for the points of re- 
sistance diminish In the same pro- 
portion in which the instruments of 
victory are augmenting. Now,France 
stands already on the eminence which 
Rome took seven hunchfd yoars to 
reach: so that, if any analogy is to 
be drawn between the actual dura- 
tion of the Roman power, and tlie 
probable duration of that of France, 
we must begin our parallel at the 
time of Augustus; and, instead of 
allowing to the French system as 
many years of greatness as constitu- 
ted the whole existence of Rome 
from the date of its foundation, we 
must allow only so many as elapsed 
between the dissolution of the triunh 
virate and the decline of the empire. 
But these historical analogies, though 
they serve very well as illustrations, 
are very unsafe as arguments; and, 
therefore, it is generally more de- 
sirable to found our conclusions on 
the immediate circumstances of the 
case, than on any comparison drawn 
from remote history. 

But, while we do not believe in 
the ficrfictuify of the French power, 
neither can we ai^rec with those who 
think that it must necessuiily ternu- 
nate witli Uie life of Buonaparte. 
Their opinion arises from the belief 
that the power of France is the creai» 
ture of his genius; for it is inferred, 
that the effects, of which he seems 
to be th.e cause, must cease when that 
cause shall be no more. But v^e are 
not prepared to allow so much. 

On the contrary, we conceive that 
the French power, or, in other 
words, the present organization of 
the French resources, greatly as it 
has been aided by the genius of the 
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reining emperour, has nevertheless a succession of new governin^ts> 

denved its origin from causes ante- mad with enthusiasmy but, with all 

cedent to his advancement^ and, in tlie strength of madness, rose upon 

a ^reat measure, independent of his the ruins of the monarchy. A tlioii- 

skill. Thus, though he must be ac* sand ambitious theories were at oiico 

knowledged to have entwined him- let loose upon the state. Tlic drram 

self so artfully with the existing in- of domestick liberty seemed already 

stitutions, that his destruction may to have been realized; and, in the 

indeed, by possibility) involve theirs; fury of that triumph, there was no« 

yet, as we believe them to spring thing: too extravagant for the hopes 

from a separate root, we have very and pretensions of the people. The 

little hope, that, on his death, they glittering phantoms of antique 

will actually cease to flourish. These achievement and Roman sovereignty 

considerations are extremely impor- floated before their eyes; and, while 

tant; because the future conduct and tlicy exulted in what they had al- 

hopes of G. Britain must mateiiaJly ready obtaiued, they imagined a 

depend upon the conclusions that she ^rther greatness— an ^ all hail here« 

may form with respect to the real after." But the vision was inspired 

sources of the power of her enemy, by intoxication; and by acts of in- 

For some time before the revolu- toxication was it dispelled. Instead 
tion, it had been a favourite specu- of taking security for their own 
lation, among the bolder class of freedom, and lavinp^ plans for the 
politicians, that a powerful European extension of then power, they coni- 
state might easily arrive at universal posed songs in praise of themselves^ 
dominion. Warlike expeditions were and took their glory upon credit, 
to be the instruments of acquiring They talked about republicks till 
ibis dominion, and a warlike consti- they fancied they were free; and 
tmion was to secure it. France, from murdered one another till they had 
the situation and extent of her cm- convinced themselves they were in- 
pire; from the fertility of her soil; divisible. And tlu 13, among this vain, 
from the vast amount of her popula- volatile, and pi olligate people, was 
tion; from her ambitious spirit, and tlie mighty enthusiasm of the great* 
from her excellence in arms, in arts, est revolution the world ever wit- 
in science, and in civilisation, seem* nessed, hurrying to its own extinc* 
ed, of all nations, the most com- tion; eitlier dissipating itself in folly, 
pktely adapted for the achievement or quenching itself in blood; when 
of such a purpose. But the inefticicnt the sudden assault of a confederate 
nature of her government. t]\c en- invasion marshalled the irregular 
cumbering indolence, pnde, and energies, and decided the fortunes 
weakness, of tlie aristocracy and of Europe. Those fleeting and subtil 
dignified clergy, and the miserable spirits,thatwere lately flying abroad 
embarrassments of her finances, long in a thousand directions, now sud- 
prevented her from attempting the denly became fixed. The genius, 
enterprise; and the subsistence of that in the late anarchy had hcorx 
the balance of power, even with all overpowered by clamorous absurdity 
the derangements that the scale had and romantirk wickedness, sprang 
suffered since the unprincipled and at once, wiih the buoyancy of fire, to 
impoiitick distribution of Poland, tlie upper regions of the states a 
vas still a check sufficient to coun- common danger engendered a com* 
teract a design so very bold and mon feeling; and all the efforts, and 
overweening, as that of universal alt the resources of the people, were 
conquest. The revolution came, collected, consolidated, and con^en- 
howcver, and all these obstacles va- tcred. The shock had been severe: 
liished. A new government, or rather but it sobered tiiem at once. Tlfd 
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power of the French republick, 
vhich had hitherto been prockdmed 
but in the explosions of oratorical 
vanity, now echoed in the thunder 
of lier cannon; and the ridicule of 
Europe subsided into terroiir. 

Nor was that terrour t^roundlcss. 
The embryo principle of unlimited 
ambition, that had been choked or 
dissipated in the general chaos of 
» the new constitution, was now takings 
an organized form, and a steady di* 
rcction. Tlic abuses of the former 
government bad been done away - The 
people, perceiving that b'l ii Inrth 
Was no longer necessary to niiiilary 
promotion, flocked to the standards 
of their country. The complete dis- 
trust of publick credit banished all 
financial fears and scruples; and no- 
thing was vatitint^ to strengthen 
and mature the rising spirit of the 
nation, except the incentives of op- 
position and exercise. 

This desideratum^ the British go* 
vemment quickly supplied, by pro* 
moting, and cooperating in, a war 
against the infant republick. As if 
our very object had been the fomen- 
tation of her dangerous enthusiasm, 
we calculated our hosuiiiu b wuhso 
nice a moderation, that we irritated 
without fatiguing her, and fostered 
her spirit, without impuring her 
strength. We educated and broke 
her in, by little expeditions of our 
own, and unwieldy coalitions of our 
allies; obstacles just formidable 
enough to excite the necessary ani- 
mation in the hcaiis of her people, 
and complete the discipline of her 
troops. While she was collecting, 
from all her vast and' populous pro* 
vinces, an endless array of her own 
ardent eitizons. to contend for their 
lands and their liberties, wc were 
stirring up the cooperation of states, 
where tlic people had no motive to 
fight, and the ^vemment no energy 
to decide. We treated, and ha- 
rangued, and confederated, when 
there was no common interest, but 
the interest in our subsidies. With 
an unprccedeuud ignorance of hu« 



* 

man nature^ we attempted to kindle 
enthusiasm by bribes: we teased 
every hedtating, impotent, selfish 
State, to draw forth its hollow mer- 
cenaries, against armies with whom 
the only bounty had been the im- 
pulse of their own wild patriotism. 
We generously trusted the fortimeS 
of the whole world to leaders re- 
commended only by family interest* 
by the routine of seniority, or by the 
baser title of purchase. All the com- 
mi<isK>!is in the republican army 
were pui cliascd also; but by genius 
and valour— not witli money. 

Then the French conquered, and 
we were astonished. But our asto- 
nishment did not teach us wisdom* 
Ag^n, and again, we reiterated oar 
paltry and preposterous attacks; and 
still the enemy defeated us; and still 
we were astonished. And the enemy 
began to be astonished too; for he 
found that we were actually giving^ 
ourselves into his hands, and uncon- 
sciously helping him to attain th^t 
universal power, at which we scarce- 
ly suspected him to be aiming. The 
very government wc were opposing 
thanked us in secret, for imparting 
a steady direction to the inconstant 
zeal of tlieir people. They redoubled 
their efforts on every side; and per- 
petually, as they saw the succesuve 
nilures of our petty and partial en- 
deavours, they enlarged the scale 
of their own operations. The pretext 
of self-defence was no longer thought 
necessary, at home or abroad. Tliey 
were strong enough safely to avow 
ulteriour objects; Uie prize that was 
thenceforth to be ibught for, was the 
mastery of Europe. From year te 
year we poured m our gold to buy 
tht; sway wc sighed for; and still 
the sword of France was flung into 
;hc opposite scale, and, beating 
down the balance, defeated the bar- 
gain. 

The brilliant successes which had 
been achieved by the talents of the 
leaders, and by the general circum- 
stances and constitution of the go- 
vernment, were greatly assisted in 
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their effect upon the French people, 
by their inherently Tainglonous and 
Mng:uine character. La grande fien^ 
sfcf which is the term familiarly em« 

ployed by the Parisians, to express 
this national scheme of universul 
subjugation, was every day becoming 
more and more popular with all 
ranks. Nay, it had so totaily diverted 
the thoughts of the multitude from 
the care of their liberties at home, 
that Napoleon's military despotism 
was received without a struggle; 
with a readiness, indeed, which, af- 
ter so recent a strugg^lc for freedom, 
must have appeared quite incom- 
prehensible in any people less hckle 
than the great nation. This ruler 
knew their temper; he knew the sa- 
crifices they would make, and the 
equiv:ilent of vanity with which they 
would expect to be rep^'/id; and in 
giving them the equivalent, he de- 
termined to entitle himself to all the 
sacrifices. He has oppressed; but, in 
return, he has dazzled. The plunder 
that enriches his troops, has gilded 
the thrc idbarc and sordid condition 
of the finances from which these 
troops must be reequipped: and the 
peals and salutes for his victories, 
have drowned the murmurs of the 
conscription by which these victories 
are gained He has every where 
stedfastly persisted in his own bold 
and unrelenting measures; and, by 
that firmness, he bus finuLy triumph- 
ed, alike over the liberties of his 
people, and over the weakness of his 
enemies, lie has not shrunk from 
the probable discontents of the po- 
pulace, when a g^eat object .was to 
be accomplished; and with equal 
coolness has he regarded the small 
annoyances of his foes. In his march 
to conquest, he has seen hostile 
states, on the right and on the left, 
al!yin[^ themselves to preserve what 
was already lost, and capturing isl- 
ands to swell a profusion, mth which 
ibey were already embarrassed; &« 
Touring their enemies, and bombard* 
ing their friends; squandering their 
money^ and sacrificing their men I 



and he has let them amuse them- 
selves in their own way, and con- 
tented his ambition by doing, with 
one effort, all that they failed in do- 
ing with BO many. Then, we have 
recourse to our old habit of wonder- 
ing; we declare ourselves, as usual, 
ast iiished at his good fortune, and 
ask our acquaintances, if they do 
not think this system of things will 
end at his death. 

Let us not (May this flattering 
unction to our souls.** Let us not 
rest one atom of our security on the 
vain liope, that Fortune may give us 
what we neglect lo earn from Pru- 
dence. Philip may be sick — Philip 
may be dead; but Philip will leave 
behind him a sdccessour and a peo- 
ple with the same views, and nearly 
with the same means, at which we 
are now appalled. The French pow- 
er is undoubtedly rf the most nwful 
magnitude; and the emperour has 
been vigorously instrumental in ma- 
turing its colossal growth; yet, if, as 
we have endeavoured to show* the 
organisation, which affords such fa- 
cilities to the military opei-atioiis of 
France, depends no longer on his 
individual genius, nor even on the 
continuance of the popular ambition, 
then we must still repeat our mabi- 
lity to believe, that his death will 
restore the independence of Europe. 
Almost all his subjects are become 
soldiers. Even while they groan un- 
der the tyranny which they have un- 
warily admitted, they still lust for 
conquest; and such a lust is not to 
be extinguished with the life of an 
individual, even though that indivi« 
dual be Buonaparte. He has himself 
made a provision for the* continuance 
of the national energy, by fixing the . 
succession to watch and guide it. 
lie has splendidly fortiiied that suc- 
cession with an advanced guard of 
allied and kindred prmces, and with 
a body guard of hereditary nobility; 
and, even if these great precautions 
should fail to secure the empire fot; 
his descendants it must yet be re- 
membercdj that the restoration of 
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F.iiropcan independence is some- 
thinf^ quite different from tlie clown- 
fal (jftlu' new dynasty. 

It cci Uunly is not impossible, that 
Ills death} when it does occur, may 
TO use the ambition of his generalsi 
and that the people may weaken 
themselves by discord; but they 
must be strangely altered in flu ir 
fcelinf^s, if they admit any Biitisli 
cxp( ditions to interfere in the elcc- 
tionj or, indeed, iillow us in any way 
to profit by their intestine hostilities. 
They showed the world, at the com- 
Iticncement of the revolution, how 
Uttle they vere inclined to the in- 
terference of forei[;jiicrs; and if such 
was their temper at that time, what 
may wc expect it to be now, when 
a contest of almost seventeen years 
has exposed our imprudence, sharp* 
ened their animosity, and advanced 
them so near to the realization of all 
their airy hones ar.d magnificent de- 
sires ? Is it to be conceived, that the 
loss of a fcingic chief will break in 
a nioniLiit the pervasive impulse of 
hostility and conquest that now 
sways the whole mass of the French 
nation? Have we begun to believe 
that the great events of our time are 
produced without causes ? or, that 
an accident will put an end lo a stCite 
of things V hich has resulted from 
the combination of so many natural 
causes ? This is not an age of ma- 
gick. Buonaparte is a commanding 
genius, but he is no necromancer: 
and yet, as if the whole were a 
mirsc's fairy tale, we seem to believe 
that the destruction of that giant is 
to break a talisman and destroy an 
enchantment; and that all ai once, as 
is the fashion in such stories, the 
castle is to tumble down sponta* 
neously, and the chains of fiiir ladies 
/-vund captive princes to fall off of 
hemselves, and the party to join 
chorus in praise of England's ktdght- 
errantry, and all live very happy 
ever afterwards." No ! the spells by 
which he has wrought, are, the boldr 
ness of his designs, the unity of his 
attacks, the skill of his dispositions, 
tbo abiUti^9 of his generals and 



commissaries, the rapidity of his 
n\ovements, and his contempt of 
irihij^nificant objects. And it will be 
strange indeed, if, among the vast 
multitude of enterprising spinis, 
whom his example, and the eTeifts 
of his day, have created or set in mo- 
tion, no successour shall be found 
who has sufficiently profited by the 
lessons of the great master of the 
state, to take advantage of the tem- 
per of the people, and lead it onward 
in its present direction. 

Are we to Conclude, then, that no 
human means can destroy thb dread- 
ful power, and thus to abandon all 
liope of preservitig ourselves from 
destruction ? or, are v, e to continue 
our present system r Heaven forbid 
that we should do either ! We have 
hopes, and good hopes; but wc must 
build them on other foundations 
than *<our present system.'* We 
must not suppose that there is any 
" good hope" in the wild fancy, that 
M'e and the allies whom we arc la- 
bouring from lime to time to enlist, 
can reduce, by force of arms and 
fortune of war, a power which com- 
mands eight hundred thousand men ! 
In the first place, wc could never 
raise the requisite number of troops; 
and, if wc conhL they would be des- 
titute of the traming and cxi>crience 
that strcncrthen the lonf^ tried vete- 
rans of Ikionaparte. And then, if 
we had ndsed the necessary troojjs, 
with as good discipline, and as skil* 
ful design as our enemy; we ha?eBOt 
his band of consummate generals 
to execute;. And if we had all these 
advantages, w e could not, consist- 
ently with our principles, ari*angc 
our commissariat, and support oor 
armies, on the comnnodioas system 
of depredation that he pursues. hsA 
lastly, if, by negotiations and mili- 
tary reforms, we had overcome eve- 
ry one of these objections, and had 
actually brought into the field an 
equal force, equally trained, ^vith 
objects equally well conceived, equal 
omcertf, and oqual resources, wc 
.should stiU be exposed to the. total 
ruin of aii our plMis, by the sutddea 
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defalcation, or the slightest caprice, 
of any oue oi our confederates, that 
iS) by an occurrence from which we 
hvre sttllRBred so often Already, and 
.from which, while the present Bjrs- 
tern of foreign policy enduresi we 
may depend upon suffering so often 
again. 

To be sure, even upon the plan 
that wc now pursue, of fighting 
France with one fifth pan of her 
fbrce> as if we believed the old pro- 
verb about the adequacy of one En- 
glishman to five Frenchinan> it must 
be allowed that tliere is a fioasibility 
' of doin{j something. But it must be 
some such possibility, us that a well 
disciplined French army of a hun- 
dred thousand men shoiild be beaten 
by twenty thousand English to mor* 
roW) and another the next day, and a 
^tfaird the day after, and so on for a 
good many more days; and that the 
' rulers of every continental state 
should offer their people something 
worth fighting for, and that all these 
rulers and people should coalesce 
cordially against France: or else it 
must be the still less conceivable 
possibility, that Buonaparte sliould 
set about conducting his military 
operations after the manner of our 
ministers. 

We do think, then, tliat there is 
JIG chance of our being able lo crunh 
the power of Ti ance by direct hosu- 
lity and aggression; but still we are 
of opinion, that, by skilful and cau- 
tious policy, we may reasonaUy 
hope to disable it. This, however, 
Vft mii<^t do by gradual and cautious 
rucans; uiKi trust to tlie natural and 
regular, tliough steady course of 
human aiVan s, for that cUcctual co- 
operadon, which cannot be hoped 
m>m alliances and intrigues. If we 
should fmd it unsafe, or actually 
impracticable, to procui*e peace for 
ourselves, at Irast we ought not to 
disturb the quiet of the continent. 
Every agitation that we can now ex- 
cite there, is a fresh ailvantage to 
our enemy: it furnishes him with an 
object for the' emyloyment of his 
Iroops, with Rands' to reward, his 



leaders, and with victories to amuse 
lus people. We should rather en- 
deavour to keep the states of Europe 
60 completely tranquil, that he shall 
have no cause or excuse for war; 
no resistance to dread, no plots to 
punish. If we could but behold the 
French forces inacti^-e, we might 
hope to behold them subdued. They 
are irresistible only when in motion; 
and they could continue in motion 
no longer, if the continent were 
quiet: for the maritime hostilities of 
England, who must then be the only 
opposing power, could afford no em- 
ploynieiit whatever to a military 
force; and, as to tlteir marine^ the 
very idea of a competition is absurd. 
At the present liinc, every thing, if 
it be but left to its natural course, 
seems tending to such a condition 
of repose. .The states that border 
upon France are ruled cither by the 
kinsmen, or by the vassals of Buona- 
parte; all but the Spanish chiefs, 
who have only a little hour to strur 
and fret. The more remote empire 
of Russia is still in peace; and in 
peace she must remain or be crush' 
ed without mercy, and without hope 
of restoration: for she seemed power- 
ful only by the prudent reserve of 
Catherine. The succeeding govern- 
ments, less sagacious, have experi- 
mentally shown us how much we • 
overvalued the resources of their 
country. 

What then I it may be said-^Are 
we to congratulate ourselves on 

the helplessness of all the states that 
might make head against France ? 
Certainly; — -if wc- are convinced, as 
it appears we siiouUl be, that notliing 
can be expected from their exer- 
tions, while every thing may be 
hoped from their repose. When 
action and renown had ceased, what 
should induce the French people 
with patience to sTipport the oppres- 
sions they sufier i Would not the 
multitude soon begin to discover* 
that, though their burthens remaui- 
ed, the equivalents for which those 
burthens were bom, were totally 
withdrawn ?—4hat the government 
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was sLiU bi izing ihcir persons, drain- 
ing tiicir pui^es, checking the cut- 
tivatioo of their koidft?- pfOloDgiiig 
the akTcry cf their friends at campf 
no Jon^r either «i«eful or glorious I 
abriiigiog everf enjoyment? scorning 
every complaint? In a -word, persist- 
ing to bear down Uic rights and 
liberties of a great people, without 
periorming any one achievement 
that could extend the pubiick domi- 
moth or recompense the national 
pride ? For a short time^ indeed, 
they might continue to suffer, and 
submit. But, when a year or two had 
rolled away, with what feelinj:^s 
would they view their rulers ? — Like 
other mob8| tliey wuuid begin to 
grow reasonable on a reverse; and, 
having conquered as much as tliey 
could»they would pretend to despise 
conquest; and ask what the poor 
were to gain by the protraction of 
the war; and whether t^lory would 
pay the taxes, and all the other sen- 
sible questiuiib wiiich arc so little in 

vogue with enthusiastick mobs, and 
yet occur so readily to mobs that are 
out of humour: and this feeling of 

discontent and disgust would be dili- 
gently fomented by all those turl)ii- 
lent adventurers who are invariably 
bred by the disorders of a state; men 
who hate whatever is; antl, with 
them, would join the irritated and 
numerous body whom personal of- 
fences, or envy, had excited against 
the govemment^nd the active 
friends and spies of foreign states; 
and the reasonable few who could 
understand tlie advantac^es of free- 
• dom; iiiiti the busy informers who 
are fond of po^iular equality. 

In considenng the sum of these 
probabilities, we shoiild never for- 
get that the constitution of modem 
society is eminently favourable to 
the internal freedom and external 
independence of nations. The use of 
pnniing, tlie dilfusion of commercial 
opulence, and the full and ready in- 
tercourse which now connects all 
parts of the civilized world, have 
given a weight and an intelligence 



to pubiick opinion, which it never 
possessed in any former period of 
history. In all the great states of an* 
tiquity, the pro])ortion of those who 
could judge of pubiick measures was 
always incredibly small; and the great 
mass of the people, having no noti(m 
of obtainini^ wealth or consequence 
by the pursuits of peaceful industry, 
had often a real interest in the iiy 
justice and usurpations of their ru- 
lers. A few factious and enterpriung 
spirits, therefore, in the army, or at 
the seat of government, could gene- 
rally overtln-ow the constitution at 
home, or lead the strength of the 
nation into unjust wars abroad, with- 
oui meeting with any effectual check 
in the pubiick disapprobation. Now- 
adays, however, when nearly one 
fourth part of all the grown inhalu- 
tants of civilized Europe read tole- 
rably correct accounts of what is 
clohig in every part of it; and when 
the great body of the people has ac- 
quired, or is acquiring, consideration 
and comfprt by means of commercial 
pursuits; it is easy to see what ap 
ample provision is made against the 
excesses of tyranny, anfl the perma- 
nent abuses of military power. The 
great body of the people know both 
their interest and their power far 
better now, than they ever did in any 
former age; and they know, pretty 
.generally, that their power Is irre- 
sistible; and that it is not their in- 
.terest that their govemours should 
be engaged in perpetual wars and 
usurpations, or that the indepen- 
dence of all other nations should be 
permanently destroyed. In these cir- 
cumstances, not only is it not per- 
mitted to us to despair of the for* 
tunes of Europe, but there appears 
to be even good ground of hopOf 
that the lessons she is now learning 
will tend to her ultimate advantage. 
While tlie war continues, and espe- 
cially while it is possible to impute 
its continuance to the restless hostili- 
ty of England, the vanity and im- 
petuosity of the French people max 
second the ambition of their ruler; 
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bat if they be ever allowed to settle 
into the habits and enjoyments of 
p^ace, all the natural interests and 
reflections which are generated by 
the Very structure of modern Bocie* 
1)ry Will expand with tenfold vigour, 
aiidoppbse a most formidable resist* 
Slice to the tyramiy which would 
again repress them for the purposes 
of its own extension. 

If tlie dawnings of such u spirit, 
however, were now to appear in 
France, the government would be 
cotistrained to do one of these two 
thingss' either . it must weaken the 
l&tioiial power, by disbanding a part 
of its forces, which, in itself, will be 
an obvious advantage to us; or it 
must free the French nation from 
her burthens, by permanently quar- 
tering the troops in distant parts of 
the, ccmtinentf to be supported from 
the tribute of conquered statesy where 
thing is to be found which they 
can levy; and, as to the rest, from 
the distribution of conquered lands. 
Then a love of indolence, luxury 
and property, will quickly succeed, 
in the breasts of the soldiers, to the 
enthusiasm of war; their habits will 
be new modelled^ their arms begin 
to rust in sloth, and local attachments 
will supersede the restlessness na- 
tural to homeless adventurers. 
ThuSj that power which cannot be 
snapped asunder, may be gradually 
dissolved. Tiic system of conquest 
win be disorgamsed; France will be 
enfeebled by the consequences of her 
own success; and the fertile districts 
of the plundered continent become 
the Capua of the modern Hannibal. 
Rome herself, we shoiiid [cnii'mbcr, 
coritiiiued to flourish, only wiiile she 
conliuued to extend her dominion, 
^he moment she ceased to be pro- 
gressive, she began to go back; and 
the same must ever be the fate of 
xnilitary power, when compelled to 
pause, by the want of means or of 
motives to exertion. 

If such a state of thin p-s could be 
brought about, and it seems by no 
means impracticable, the policy of 



Great Britain would be «imple and 
easy. If peace should be still unat- 
tainable, she must continue her ma** 
ritime cxerlioiis with all possible vi- 
gour, and preserve, on the sea, that 
Unequalled authority which alone can 
balance the supremacy of her rival 
on the land I eitcowaging and pro* 
tectin?^ her commerce; extendint^ it 
wherever her flag can enter; but, 
above all, adopting a most liberal 
and concilmimj^ policy to the states 
not immediately engaged in tlie wai*; 
and returning to that broad and proud 
prindple of honour^ Whicht amidst 
all her infatuations, never deserted 
her, till she acquired a taste for in- 
vading the rights and the property 
of neutrals. 

Lord Nelson is said to have ad- 
vised, that a large disposable force 
should be kept constantly ready, at 
a moment's notice> to annoy the 
coasts of the enemy; not always by 
long concerted and regular descents, 
but by all those modes of vexatious 
and obstructive warfare which are so 
completely in the power of an unre- 
sisted mariume belligerent. How- 
ever^ the mode and application of 
our naval hostility must be left to 
the decision of those whose profes* 
uonal experience makes them most 
competent to estimate the plans and 
hints that, from time to time, are 
suggested. All tliat we venture to 
urge is, the absolute necessity of re- 

sblcting ourselTes, throu ghoat £u' 
rope, to a war simply maritime. 
Thusy we should be fighting only 
where we could ensure success; and 

reserving our military resources for 
times when they might be servicea- 
bly emphjyed. Such times, too, would 
at iciit^lh arisej and we should then 
be prepared to take advantage of 
them. Those countries whose ces^ 
sions and submissions have purchas- 
ed their repose, would be gradually 
recruiting their population and re- 
sources in this season of quiet; and 
insensibly acquiring a power that 
might be exerted at last in a really 

vigorous coi^ederacy of the. conti^ 
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ncntal states; a confedcrac)^ where 
the people should have aa interest; 
« confederacy constructed with bet- 
ter judgment, and better experience. 
Though the troops whickthose states 
could furnish, arc not now on a par 
with the legions of Buonaparte, in 
any one essential of an army, yet the 
interval of a few years would 150 a 
great way to restore the equilibrium; 
for, while the force on our aide had 
been increasing and improving, by 
diligent training and retniituigy that 
of Buonaparte would have been de- 
generating by disuse, toward the 
level of a new and inexpert militia. 
It would naturally decline in its num- 
bers, its habits, and its spirit. Thus, 
i rauce would liave lost» and her op- 
poaers would have gained: and then, 
if a coalition could be fprmed on so- 
lid principles, it mighty indeed, con- 
duce to that deliverance of Europe 
which we tali^ of so idly at tiie pre* 
^nt day. 

In fine, if France be now far 
stronger, and tJie continental powers 
far weaker, than when she first beat 
them at the beginning of her revolu- 



tionary career, the latter surely can- 
not hope to gain any tliint^ by renew- 
iiig that unequal contentiun; and, if 
it be evident that both the ambitiaa 
and the power of France have been 
chiefly fosterod and encouraged by 
tiie irritation and impotence of those 
successive attacks which have ex- 
liaustedthe strength of her enemies, 
it seems reasonable to make the ex- 
periment, at Icaist, of an opposite 
policy; and to try the effects of that 
repose which may recruit the 
strength and spirits of the vanquish- 
ed, and soften down the discipline, 
the force, and the animosity of the 
victors. 

In what wc have now stated, we 
iiavc purposely avoided the discus- 
sion of the great and important ques* 
tion as to the probability of our ob- 
taining peace, or the consequences 
of our accepting of it, at tliis criti- 
cal moment. Such a question is far 
too momentous to be considered in- 
cidentally in the course of another 
spccuiatiun; but we hope very soon 
to be able to lay before our readers 
an article devoted to its discussion. 



FROM TU£ BaiTiSU C&llICK. 

Poems; by Mary Russell Milford. foolscap, 8vo. 160 pp* 7«> 1810. 



ELEGANCE of taste, and Hveli- 
ness of fancy distingulsli these cffu- ' 
siona of a very young poe tess. In 
the first poem, which is a tale enti- 
tled Sybille, she has inutated, but 
with spirit and success, the style of 
Mr. Walter Scott; and the story ap- 
pears to be taken from the legends 
of her own family. The smaller 
poems which follow arc on pleasing 
subjects, and such as naturally pre- 
sent themselves to the mind of so 
young a writer; but the poem on 
the uncertain fate of Mungo Park," 
rises to a higher strain, and exhibits 
marks of vigour which might do 
credit to a much more practised pen. 
After stating the benevolent objects 
©f Park's second expedition, she says; 



For thi s the wanderer went. And bow ha 

fell 

Another Park, in future years may tell; 

13nt full Uowe'erhc might, whether he died 
Su e])! l)y the fierce Tornado's furious tide; 
Or whether in the desert met his fate. 
With famished eye, alone and desolate; 
Or, still more wretched* destined to en* 
dure 

The lingering* toitures of the barbarous 

Howe'cr he fell, yet glorious was his end. 
Of trull 1 , 0 f nature, and of man the friend." 

p. 06. 

We pause here, though the poet- 
ess does not, because we think the 
four concludintj lines rather inferi* 
our; but the whole is a composition, 
of great merit. 
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The fdlowing remarks upon the Nature and Cause of Sea S'lckneM, •»« extncte4 
ii-om Br. WUiiam H. WoUtston't Croonian Lecture. 

THE second remark which I have fevourable opportunity for making 

to offer to the society, relates to sea the succeeding effort; and it seemed 

sickness, the cause of which has not as if the act of inspiration were in 

hitherto been fully explained; and, some manner to be guided by the 

although the explanation which lam tendency of the vessel to pitch with 

about to propose, may not appear an uneasy motion, 

altogether satisfactory to persons The mode by which I afterwards 

who, when at sea, are also retidered conceived that this action could pri- 

giddy by the incessant modon of the marily affect the system, was by its 

waves, and are consequently liable influence on the motion of the blood; 

to consider as cause and effect phe* for, at the same instant that the 

nomena which in their minds, are chest is dilated for the reception of 

constantly associated; yet the obser- air. its vessels become alsomoreopen 

vation on which it is founded may to the reception of the blood; so that 

deserve to be recorded, on account the return of blood from the head is 

of the deppree of relief that may be more free tiian at any oUier period 

obtained in that most dbtressing. af« of a complete respiration. On the 

fection. contrary, by the act of expelling air 

After I had been harassed by sea from the lungs, the ingress of blood 

sickness during a shoit voyage for is so far obstructed, that, when the 

some days, and had in vain attempt- surface of the brain is exposed by 

ed to account for the difference be- the trepan, a successive turt^escencc 

twecn the inexperienced passenger, and subsidence of tlic brain is seen, 

and those around him, more accus- in alternate motion with the differ- 

tomed to the motion of the sea, I ent states of the chest. It is proba^* 

imperceptibly acquired some power biy from this cause that, in severe 

of resisting its effects, and had the head aches, a degree of temporary 

good fortune to observe a peculiari- relief is obtained by occasional com^ 

ty in my mode of respiration, evi- plete inspirations, 

dently connected with the motion of Tn sea sickness also, the act of in* 

the vessel, but of which, in my then spiration will have some tendency 

enfeebled state, I was unable to in- to relieve, if regulated so as to 

Testigate either the cause or conse- counteract any temporsuy pressure 

c|iience« In waking from a state of of .blood - upon the brain; but the 

.very disturbed sleep, I found that cause of such pressure requires first 

my respirations were not taken with to be investigated, 

the accustomed uniformity, but were All those who have ever suffered 

interrupted by irregular pauses, with from sea sickness (without being 

an appearance of watching for some giddy) will agree that the principle 

^ Vol. IV. , • 2 n • • 
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imui&ess u felt during tlie subsi- 
dence of the vessel the sinking of 
the wave on which it rests. It is 
during this subsidence that the blood 
}ias a tendency to press with unusual 
force upon the brain. 

If a person be supposed standing 
erect upon decl^ it is evidvat that 
the bndny which is uppermost, then 
sustains no pressure from the mere 
freight of the blood, and that the 
vessels of the feet and lower patts of 
the body must contract; with a force 
sufficient to resist the pressure of a 
column oi blood) of between five and 
SIX &et, from the head downwards* 

If the deck were by any means 
suddenly and entirely removed^ the 
blood would be no longer supported 
by its vessels; but both would fall 
together Avith the same velocity by 
the free action of gravity; and the 
same contraction of the vessels which 
before supported the weight of the 
blood would now occasion it to press 
upon the bi*ain,witli a force propor- 
tional to its former altitude. 

In the same manner, and for the 
fcamc reason, during a more gradual 
subsidence of the deck, and partial 
removal of support, there must be a, 
partial diminution of the pressure of 
the bloOd upon its vessels, and con- 
sequently a pariiaS reaction upon the 
brain, which would be directly ooun^ 
teractcd by a full inspiration. 

The consequence of external mo- 
tion upon the blood, will be best elu- 
cidated by what may be seen to occur 
in a column of mercury similarly 
circumstanced. 

A biffometer, when carried out to 
9ea in a calm, rests at the same 
height at which it would stand on 
shore; but, when the ship falls by 
subsidence of the wave, the mercury 
is' seen ap|>arently to rf$e in the tube 
that contains |t» because ft portion of 
its gravity is then employed in occa* 
^icmmg its desoent along with the 
vessel; and accordingly, if it were 
confined in a tube, closed at bottom, 
it would ]io longer press with its 
\vhole weight upon the lower end. 
Id tl^e $am9 m^tnner, and for tUe 



same reason, the blood no bngcr 

presses downwards with its whole 
weight, and will be driven upwards, 
by ihv elasticity which before WIS 
merely suflu it ni to support it. 

The sickness occasioned by swing- 
ing lb evidently from the same causes 
as M dcknessy and that directien 
of the motion which occasions the 
most piercing sensation of uneasi* 
ness, is conformable to the explana- 
tion above given. 

It is in descending forwards that this 
sensation is perceived; for, then the 
blood has the greatest tendency to 
move from the feet towards the hesdi 
since the line joining them isifitbedt* 
rection of the motion. But when, in 
the descent backwards, the motion is 
ti'ansverse to the line of the body, it 
occasions little comparative incon- 
venience, because the tendency to 
propel the blood towards the headil 
thOn inconudemble. 

The regularity of the modoD ift 
swinging, afforded me an apparently 
favourable oppoitunity for trying the 
clfcct of hispiration; but, although 
the advantage was manifest, I must 
confess, it did not iully equal the ex- 
pectations I had formed from my 
experience at sea. It is possible that 
the suddenness of the descent may 
in this case be too great to be fully 
counteracted by such means; but I 
am inclined to think that the con- 
tents of the intestines are also affect- 
ed by the same cause as the blood; 
and if these have an^ direct dispo- 
slttonto regurgitate, this consequence 
will be in no degree counteracted bf 
the process of respiration. 

A friend of mine informed me that 
he had endeavoured to counteract 
this me( I.anical effect upon the sto- 
mach, and had cjcperienced imnac- 
diate relief from a slight degree of 
sea sickness, by lying down upon the 
deck with his head toward the stem 
of the vessel; by means of whick^ 
upon pitching, he was in the atti- 
tude of a person descending back' 
wards in a swin?^. 

Whether the stomach be or l>c not 
thus primarily affected, or only by 
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spjipathy with the brain, the sensa** and seat myself under a lonr wall Ibr 

tion of sinking Is in all cases referred shaker from a very heavy shower. 

directly to the stomach, which is rising suddenly from this positioa 

seized with such instantaneous retch" I was attacked with such a degree 

ing, that no person who has not been of giddiness, that I invohmtarv drnp- 

so situated can fo^'m a just concep- ped into my former posture, and was 

tion of it.* mstantaneously relieved by return 

in thus referring the sensations of of blood to the iicad, from every 

sea sickness in so' great a degree to sensation of uneasiness, 

the agency of mer^ mechanical pres« Since that time, the same affeciioa 

suce,1[ feel GonQrmed by considering has frequently occurred to me in 

the consequence of an opposite mo* slighter degrees, and I have observ- 

tion, which, by too quickly withdraw- ed, that it has always been under 

ing blood from the head, occasions similar circumstances of rising sud- 

a tendency to faint, or that approach denly from an inclined position, after 

to fainting, which amounts to a mo- ^ome degree of previous fatigue; 

mentary gid^ess with diminution sinking qk>wn again immediately re* 

of muscular power. At a time when moves the giddiness; and then, hf 

I was much &tigued by exercise fimg a second time more gradoidlyt 

had occasion to rnn to some distjance^ the same sensation is avoided. 



A taiucienHou0 Beokatealer, and account for his conduct, the 

A person who exposes books for trembling culprit at length acknow« 
sale in his open shop window in Lon- lodged that he had been in the con- 
don having observed that he lost a stant habit of exchanging ^-oor/carwa/ 
number of books, notwithstanding he for what he called indi£'erent sfiiri' 
always found the exact quantity, tual books; which he thought advan- 
abating those that were sold, on tageous to the bookseller, and as a 
taking them in at night, and besides proof of his assertion, pulled out of 
this, finding several books among his his pocket a volume of old Puritanick 
own, of which he had not the least Divinity, for which he averred, and 
knowledge, was at length induced to the fact proved it, he had deposited 
watch a demure looking young man a well bound volume of the works of 
rather closely, whom he had con- Pope, by way of a conscientious 
stantly seen looking at his books, exchange I His youth and simplicity 
but scarcely ever making a purchase, had such an effect upon the buok- 
In this employment his surprise was seller, that after making him sensible 
very soon increased, bj observing that even these exchanges would ex- 
bis customer put abook m his pocket pose him to a prosecution for thefts 
and pull another from under his coat, he let him go, with advice, in future, 
which he placed among the rest on always to consult the owner of pro- 
Uie board, and deliberately walked perty before he attempted to transfer 
away. Being, however, desired, ra- or exchange it under any pretext 
thcr harshly, to walk back again, whatever. 

* There is one occHsioa upon wUicli a sUghtei' sensation of tins kind b perceived, and 
kappean to imlicate the direction of the nnotion from which it arises, to be downwards, 
" In a country subject to frcqnriit ix titvns of eartliquakcs,*' it is said| that " a few 
minutes before any shock came, many people could foi-etcl it by an alteration in their 
atumachs; an efl'ect which (it is added) always accumpanieii the wave-like motion of 
«Mthqiuke8, when it is lO weak as to beiuoertainly distin^ahable." (Micbell, Pkih 
Trans, vol. 51, r . 610. 

It seems that liie vapours to wliich these tremendous concussions are owing", i)n- 
mense in quantity, andof prodij^ious force, being for a time confined on all side?*, ele- 
vate the surface of a country to a vast extent luitil they either find ventp or meet witK 
some partial cause of condensation-, and lienco il-e nllcmatc heaving' and suhsi !c Tice 
of the ground wiU produce much the avixwt eH'ccts as the risin|^ and fallin|^ of the 
Bwell at sea. | Phil. Trans, vol. 42, p. 41. 
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MOHAMMEDAN F0RBE4RANCK. 

^ M^ith whatever contempt a Chxvh 
tlan may regard the faith of Moham« 
med) certain it is that the strictness 

with which the observance of reli- 
gious ceremonies is enforced, the 
alacrity with which the performance 
of moral duties is distinguished, and 
the reverence paid to the koran by 
most of his followers, might be use- 
fully inutated by the professors of 
purer doctrines. A singular instance 
of forbearance, arising from the 
powerful influence of religious prin- 
ciples, is recorded in the history of 
the Caliphs. A blave one day during 
a repast} was so unfortunate as to 
let ML a diah which he was harding 
to the Caliph Hassan, who was se- 
verely scalded by the accident. The 
trembling wretch instantly fell on 
his knees, and quoting the koran, 
exclaimed: Paradise is promissed 
to those who restrain their anger.*' 
« I am not an^ry with thee/' replied 
the Caliph, with a meekness as ex- 
emplary as it was rare. And, for 
those who forgive offences,** continu- 
ed the slave. " I forgive thee thine,** 
answered the Caliph. " But above all, 
for those who return good for evil,** 
adds the slave. ^ I set thee at liber^ 
ty," rejoins the Caliph, ((and give 
thee ten dinars." 

IRISH PF.RSKCUTIOX PREVENTED. 

IT is related in the papers of 
Richard, earl of Cork, that towards 
the conclusion of queen Mar) sicign, 
a commission was signed lor the 
persecution of the Irish jprotestants; 
and to give greater weight to this 
important affair, Dr. Cole was no- 
minated one of the commissioners. 
The doctor, in his way to Dublin, 
halted at Chester, where he was 
waited upon by the mayor, to whom, 
in the course of conversation, he 
imparted the object of his mission, 
and exhibited the leather box that 
^Contained his credentials. The mis- 
tress of the inn where this interview 
took place being; a protestant, and 
having ovtrheaid the conversation^ 
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seized the opportunity, while the 
doctor was attencUn^ the mayor tn 
the bottom of the stairs, of exchange 

ing the commission for a dirty pack 
of cards, on the top of which she 
facetiously turned up the knave of 
clubs. The doctor, little suspecting 
this trick, secured his box, pursued 
hifc journey, and arrived in Dublin 
on the rth of October, 1558. He 
then lost no time in presenting him- 
self before lord Fitz-Waker, and the 
privy council, to whom, after an 
explanatory speech, the box was 
presented, which, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, was found to con- 
tain only a pack of cardsl The doctor, 
greatly chagrmed, rttiimed instantly 
to Ijondon« to have his commianoii 
renewed; but while waitme a second 
time on the coast for a favourable 
wind, the new% reached him of the 
queen's decease. 

This tale greatly diverted queen 
Elizabeth, to whom it was related by 
lord Fitz-Walter, and sheafterwaidi 
allowed this woman, whose name was 
Elizabeth Mattershadi an simuity of 
forty pounds a year. 

Detcriptum of tke Foumat, or hot vatcnin 
the Utand tfSt, Mkhaelt, the chi^^iht 
Jixout, From Steet^e Tour, 

WHEN we had ascended s^ 
bout a quarter of a mile> we saw a 

thick steam issuing from the side of 
the mountain which we were climb- 
ing. It produced a dampness at the 
aperture, too hot to bear your hand 
near it; even this, either fN>m cos* 
torn or stupidity, and, perhaps, from 
both, the guides carelessly passed, 
without pomtin^ it out as worthy of 
notice. On gainmg the summit, the 
change of climate was very consider- 
able, and we felt the effect as we 
journeyed on Llie flat for about tw© 
miles, and on which we passed s 
beautiful lake, situated between two 
mountuna, and abounding in fish of 
many species, particularly of the 
gold ami silver kind. An instance of 
the infallible instinct of the ass here 
occurred to me. I was riding at the 
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belt pace along the widest road, when 
he suddenly turned off, and crossed 
into a less trodden path; this, he 

persisted in, though, by beating him 
on the other side of the head, he 
found I wished him to continue 
where he was^ as the slightest tap) in 
general, guides, and is the method 
file peasants use in directing thedi 
on ordbary occauons; hut, on riong 
Jiigher up, I was surprised to Bud, 
that had he continued a few yards 
further below, we must both have 
been precipitated into a vast and 
dreadful abyss, which the peculiar 
tiature of the ground absolutely cou- 
ched from the si^ht, till on the very 
bnnk. We were informed that this 
psrt of the road bad £edlen in very 
recently, and, if we may judge from 
appearances, a few years will make 
this place very dangerous^ if not ab- 
solutely impassable. 

A beautiful vale now opened upon 
OS) in which the Foumaa are aitqa« 
tsd, and the yiliage so called. The 
cottages haye a sweet effect, being 
neatly whitewashed; and with the 
church, trees, Ecc. form a striking 
contrast to the vast ampiiithcatre of 
mountains, by which they are encir- 
cled. The descent to tlie village is 
very abrupt for about three quarters 
-of a mile. On entering it, we agreed 
with some peasants tor the use of 
their huts, which they gladly gave 
up for a trifling present, and attend- 
ed with much civility, contenting 
themselves, during the night, with 
a slight shelter under a neighboui ing 



tree. Naturally anxious to witness 

the extraordinary phenomenon^ for 
which we had come some leagues 

by water, and crossed the dangerous 
mountains, we hastened to the Four* 
nas, a name which is derived from 
the Latin, ybmacu (fa, a iurnace. Vast 
columns of steam marked the spot, 
and impregnated the air with sulphur* 
After crossing some hot springs, we 
came to the large basin of boiling 
water; the whole of which was in 
violent agitation, and, in the middle, 
was thrown up several feet. We 
boiled an egg in two minutes, and 
one of our men boiled some ship 
pease, to the no small amusement 
of his comrades, who made some of 
those quaint remarks, on this devil 
of place,** as they termed it, that 
could originate only in such eccen- 
trick characters. It was many yards 
in circumference; the heat it emitted 
was excessive, and in some posi* 
tions, from a neighbouring cause, 
id)8olutely suffocating. On crossing 
a high bank, we found that this was 
occasioned from another crater, con- 
cealed in a vast caveni, infinitely 
more powerful, with a mighty roar, 
throwing up vast quantities of mud 
and water, visibly boiling. It is im- 
possible to contemplate this extraor«> 
dinary appearance without emotion».« 
and a fearful admiration of that great 
Being who calmly fomr^ these mira- 
cles to operate on the minds and 
conduct of bis creatures. There can 
be no doubt ui the powerful effect 
of these waters as a medicine. 
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By ColUnt & Perkmt, JV*w r<»n*. The Refasal. by Mrs. West. 2 vols. 

Pii 1 11 I sh ed— \ n F.jigllsh Grammar: Com- Birch & Smallt Philadelphia, 

prehending the Principles and Rnles of the To piiblish—Thf- American Speaker, 

Language; illustrutcd by appropriate Ex- being a more extensive collection of Par- 

erciscs, and a Key to the Exercises. By liamentarv. Popular and Forensick Elo- 

« . - quence, than has ever been comprised in 

The Modern PracUce of Physick; ex. « ISmo. volttme. 
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Also, to fftpuWis^ — The Continuatior nf 
Dr. Ruasel's History of ^foclern Kurf^jic 
from the Treaty ot Pajis in 1763 (the 
time where theme ▼f^timeSf published bf 
Birch [iTK^Small, terminated) to tlie treaty 
of Aniiciis, in 180? — romprising the whole 
period oi the American war and the 
nench revolutioii. 

Hunter U jRobimon, Bahimore, 

Toptthlhh — The Nocturnal Minstrel, a 
Novel, 2 vols in one, price one dollar. By 
Mn. Heath, author of **Who^ft the Mur- 
derer," " Orphan of the Rhine/* *'BriMol 

Heiress," &.C. 

Also — The Beau Monde; Or, Scenes in 
Iflashionable Life. A Novel, 3 voU. in one. 

Pldlip TT. MckhUf & Co. Baltimore, 

To publish — A lumd^ome edition of the 
Poems of Thomas Campbell, author of the 
Pleasures of Rope, fcc. Gontutdn^ several 
New Poems, lately received in manuscript 
from the author, and never yet publislied 
in this country. To which will be pi-efixed, 
a Sketch of the Life of the Author, by a 
Gentleman of New York, 

Jokn Alburtwt, Martingsburgh, Virg^ima, 

To Publish — iiic Literary Miscellany. 
Each number to contain 64 pages, price 
four dollars per annum. 
John F, Watson, Pliilnddphia, and Daniel 
Fent'.ii^ Trenton. 

Torepifblish— The life and Sermons of 
the late Rev Devcrcux Jafrattl, of Bath« 
Virg'inla. Fourth edition. 

The Immortal Mentor, or Guide to a 
Healthy, Wealthy and Happy Life. 
■Solomon T\'iatt, Philadelphia. 

Cave's Life of the Apostlt «, 2 vols. 

Hall's Gospel Worship; or a Scriptural 
Tie V of the Nature, Obligations, Manner, 
and Ordinances of the worship of God, in 
the New Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. 

iM. Caretff Philadelphia, 

To publish— Galatea, in Spanish. 

Awful Doom of Mardtrcr>. 

Bead's Precedents. Third edition. 
fyilliam Hamilton^ Lancastety 

To publish — Wesley's Philosophy. 

Daniel Fcnfortf Trenton, 
To publish — Dr. "NV atts*s Sermons, 2 vols. 

Simpwn^ and Co. JSi'ev Brumroick, JVew 
Jerfejf, 

To publish — An Essay on the Causes 
of the V.u-icty in tbe Human Species: to 
-which is added, aniniudvcr.sions on certain 
temarka made on the first edition of this 
«aa^jK, hy Mr. <^iarles White, in a series of 
Uiscourses delivered before the Literary 
and Plniosophical Society of Mauchcster« 
in England. 

Alao^Strlcture on Lord Karnes's Dis- 
course on the Orig^inal Diversity of .Man- 
Xtnd. By the Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith, 
%3f, D. president of the collegeof New Jersey, 



and Member sf the American Philosophi* 
c al Society. The second edition, enliu^g:e4 
and improved. 

HKCBITT SRiTtSH FlTBLICATfOira. 

A new modem Atlas, by John Pinker* 
ton, No. IV. containing maps of Southern 
Africa, Spain, and Portugal, and the 
Northern part of the United States of 

America. 1/. la. 

The Chronicles of Monstrelel: being a 
continuation of Frotssart's Chronicles, 
transkted from the most approved origi- 
nals, with notes. By Thomas Johnes, Esq. 
printed uniformly with the first edition of 
Froissart, at the Hafod press, and illustra* 
ted by 50 engravings. The original of thi* 
valuable work has never before been trans- 
lated intn Fjiplish, and there arc only 300 
copies printed of this edition, 5 vols, royal 
4to. 31/. 

The Uival Princes; or, a Faithful Narra^ 
tivc of Facts, relating' to Mrs. Mary Anne 
Clarke's political acquaintance with Colo- 
nel Wardle, Major Dodd, Mr. Glennie, 
and an Illustrious pcrsonag-e; who were 
concerned in the Charges at^ciin<;t the 
Duke of Yorki logetlier with a variety of . 
authentick and important letters, and eu* 
rlous and inleresllnj:^ anecdotes of several 
persons of pohtical notoriety. Ry '^fary 
Anne Clarke, with a poi ti'ait. 2 vols, ru) al 
18mo. 18*. 

Observations on the Roman Catholick 
Que stion; by the Ut. Hon. Lord Kenyon. 3t. 

An inquiry into the Limits and peculiar 
Objects of Physical and Metaphysical 
Science, tending principally to illustrate 
tbe nature of Causation, and the Opinions 
of Philosophers, ancient and modem, 
oonceming that Relation. By R. E. Scott, 
A. M. Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University and King's C<>Uege of Aber- 
deen. With an Appendix, by Dr. Greg^rj', 
of Edinburg-h. 8v(}. 8«. 

Travels in various Parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, by Edward Daniel 
Clarke, L. L. D. Professor of Mineralogy 
in the University of Cambridge. Part th^ 
First: Russia, Tartaiy, and Turicey. 4to. 

^i. 59. 

The Life of TorquatoTasso, comprising 
a Historical and Critical Account of his 
Writings; with incidental Notices of his 
Literary Contemporaries. By John Black; 
with portraits, 2 vol. 4to. 3/. 3*. 

Memoirs of George BsrnweU, derived 
from the most authentick flonvre, and in- 
tended for tiie Perusal and l)istructiou of 
the rising Generation. By a Descendant of 
the Barnwell Family, sm. 8vo. 3«. 6df. 

True Storle.s, or Interesting Anecdotes 
of Young Persons: designed through the 
Medium of Example, to incttl<;ate ^riinqi* 
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pies of Virtue and Piety. Rv the Author 
of ** Lessons for Young Persons in Hum- 
ble life.** 13no.4t.6tf. 

The Cray Friar and Black Spirit of tlje 
Wye. By John Englisli, Gcq. of BLickwood 
Hall, 2 vols. 12nio. lOt 

La Tsing Leu Leet bein^ the Funda- 
mental Laws> and a Selection from the 
Supplementary Statute of the Pe?ial Code 
^China; originally printed and published 
in Fetdn* in Tarions tucceMive BdiUoni» 
under tlie Sanction, and by the authority 
of the several Emperours of the TaTsing, 
or present Dynusiy. Translated from the 
Chineie; and accompanied with an Ap- 
pendix, consisting of authcntick Docu- 
ments, and a few occasional Notes, illus- 
trative of the bubject of the Work. By 
8ir George Staunton, Bart F. R. S. 4to 

3«. 

The Poetical works of Pcrcival Stock- 
dale, 2 vols, tivo, U It. 

The Influence of Sensibility, a Boemt in 
Three Parts, post 8vo 4*. 

A Letter to the Hev. Christop!jrr Words- 
Worth, D. D. in reply to his Sincturcs on 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. By 
X'Ord Teignmouth, President of the British 
And Foreign Bible Society, 1«. 

A View of the Brahntinical Religion, in 
its Confirmation of the Truth of the Saered 
History, and its Influence on the Moral 
Character; in a Series of Discourses 
preached before the University of Oxford 
m the year 1809, at the Lecture foiuided 
by the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. 
Canon of Salisbury By the Rev. J. B. S. 
CarwiUien, M. A. fifvo. 10*. tid. 

The Principles of I>rawing and 
Painting, laid down in the most easy and 
simple Manner, according to the Practice 
of the best Masters. 4lo. 12^. 

Memoirs of Sir John Froissart; to which 
is added, some Account of the M:tnu- 
scripts of his Clironicle in the Klizabeth 
Library at Breslaw. By T. Johnes, Esq. 
4to.Ul«. 

Amatory Tales of Spain, France, Swit- 
zerland, and the Mediterranean. By U. 
^cott 4 vols. 12mo. 20a, 

Irishwoman in London. By Ann Hamil- 
ton. 3 vols. 16*. 6d. 

The Lower Worl<l. A Poem. In four 
Bocdcs. Witii Notes. By Mr. i^'ratt. fc. 6ir. 

Geological Travels. By J. A. De Liic» 
T. R.S. vol. l.Svo. 12*. 

PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

A Collection of Critical Observati(ms 
from the M8S. of the late professor Por^ 
«m, purchased by Trinity College, Cam- 
brid^; will shortly be given to the publick 
by professor Monk, Mr. Dobree and Mr. 
Sorafield, to whom the task has been i«- 
teusted by the master and fiUom of the 
todety. 



Mr. Westall is preparing lUtistraflons 
to Mr. Scott*s new poem, the Lady of the 
Lake. 

Speedily will be published. Practical 
Observations on Spasms of the Stomach, 
and other morbid Afiections of that Organ; 
with Remarks on the Use of the Bile, in 

promoting Digestion. By George Rees, M. 

D. Member of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, Physician to the London Dispensaiy^ 

A new edition of Ben Johnsm's Works, 

witli additional notes and illustrations, by 
Mr. William Cifford, is in the press. 
Mr. MoUneaux, author of aa Bitroduc- 

tion to Byrom*8 Shorthand, &c. is prepatii^ 

for the press a flplect Orthographical Vo- 
cabulary i containing such words as have 
been frequently rois^epelt by various wii* 
ters: those words, of which the orthogra* 
phy is either uncertain or questionable; 
and sucii words as are not of veiy common 
application, and somewhat diffieuh to spdl 
correctly: it will also include a numerous 
class of worfU not inserted in the kulest 
editions of Dr. Jotinson's Dictionary. 

Dr. Stock*s Life of Dr. Beddoes Is la 
the press. It will comprise an analytical 
arrniinl nfthc doctor's numerous writings 
botii publislied and unpublished. 

At press, a chrondogieal account of Ae 
commerce of F.ngland from the restoration 
to 1810, distinguishing the years of war. 
By George Chalmers, esc^. F. R. S. S. A. oa 
a board to hang up, or m a case fin* the 
pocket 3s 6(1. 

John Turner, p«iq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, is prcparuig a new work on Convey- 
ancittgt toconsistofaoolleelieii of modem 
precedents, with notes and illustrations, 
and a practical introduction on the laA* 
guagc and structure of conveyances. 

mortly will be published in quarto, Plii- 
losophical Essays, by Dugald Stewart, F. 
R. S. E D. Professor of Moral Pbilfleopy 
in the university of Edinburgh. 

Dr. Nathan Drake has in the press^ m 
four octavo volamcs, the Gleaner, consist- 
ing of essays from t;carcc or neg lected pe- 
riodical papers, with an mU-oductiun and 
notes. 

Mr. Dallas is going to reprint Perceval, 
Aubrey, and the Morlands, in a compres- 
sed, uniform maimer: in six volumes: to 
which he means to add another volume 
containing Poems, Orsmas, and Moral 

Essays. 

Preparing for publication in two vo- 
lumes 8vo. with a Pnrtut of tihe Author; 
The Travels of Mirza Abu Tsleb Khan 
(commonly called the Persian Prince) in 
Asia, Africa and i^urope, during the years 
1799, 1800, 1801 and 1808. Wfttlai by 
Himself in the Persian Lenguagi^ jad 
transUted by Charles Stewavty Ztq, " ' ' 
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FEOM TBK SDIKBUROH HBTISW. 

Tablenn Physique det Begions Kqnatoriales, he. Par Alextndre de UumboUit 4to. 

Pfths, 1807, et seqq. 

I 

NO name stands higher than that species; the limits of accurate geo« 
of Humboldtt among tlie lovers of graphjr are- extended^ and the stores 
geographical and physical science. • of botany^ zoology* and mineralogy 



In explorinj^ the tropical re^^ions 
of the new world, this accomplished 
traveller has displayed a resolution 
and perseverancu ilmt iiavc never 
been surpassed by any former adven- 
turer. Very few individuals} indeedi 
were better qualified than M. de 
Humboldt, for executing that ardu- 
ous undertaking. Zealous, active^ 
vii:';orous; imbued with iiberal know- 
ledge; skilled in general physicks, 
and particuiui ly attached to chymis- 
try, and its kindred branches; pos- 
sessing ample means of indulging his 
taste^ while thirsting after d&scove- 
rieSy and fired with en^ulation and 
the generous passion of fame— -he 
has directed his inquiries into every 
department of nature and of society. 
The iiiabs of cuiious information 
which he procured in those distant 
travels, and the superb coUeotions 
which he was enabled to make rela- 
tive to different objects of science, 
far exceed any thing that has hereto- 
fore been achieved by the exertions of 
an individual. Mucli interesting light 
is tiius cubt uii tiie iustuiy of our 

Vol. tv. S B 



are enriched with immense additions. 
These invaluable acquisitions, class* 
ed under distinct heads, arc to be 
brought out successively, in a style 
of execution, unrivalled for elegance 
and splendour. But the impatience 
of the publick outruns the tardy pace 
of the printer and engraver. Some 
portions, indeed, of the composition 
have, at intervals, appeared; but they 
are still unfini^lied and disjuiuiedi 
nor is the narrative of the voyage, 
which will occupy five quarto 
volumes, even yet begun. Thiwe 
years have been already spent in 
publishing what is now before us; 
and perhaps as many more will 
elapse beiiirc ihc whole shall be com- 
pleted. In this stage of Us progress, 
ihereiure, we trust that we shall gra- 
tify the curiosity of our readers, ;by 
sketching out a picture of the genii- 
ral results. We shall afterwards, 
have occasion to consider the details, 
and to subject the facts and obser* 
vations to a critical examination. 

M. de Humboldt is a Prussian 
gentleman of good estate, who has 
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devoted his lime and his fortune to After residing some months at Ma« 

pursuits of a liberal curiosity. drid» Humboldt wasy in the nuntU* 

Prompted by sach motives, at the bend and flattering terms, p^nidt- 

. age of twenty-one, he began to tra^ ted by the court of Spain to visit her 

vel over Europe; and in the apace colonies in the New World. He im- 

of six years he traversed Germany, mefliately invited from Paris hh 
and visited Poland, France, Switzer- trieiul Bonpland) whose profound 
land, part ot England, Italy, Hunp^a- skill in botany and zoology \vas e- 
ry, and Spain. Returning; to Paris quailed only by his indefatigable zeali 
in 1798, be was invited by the di- and, without a moment^s delay, these 
T«ctoTs of the national museum, toac- eager travellers, In June, 1799, em* 
company captain Baudin in a voyage barked at Comnna in a Spanish slup; 
roniul the world. M. Bonpland, and having touched at the Canary 
of Hochcllc, an cxrrllrnt nutiiralist, Isles, where they climbed up to view 
and bred at the muscmii, w is na- the crater ofthepeake Teydt*, they 
mod his af^sociate in the expedition, pursued their prosperous voyagCjdnd 
li u t, unlor Lunate ly J the whole scheme arrived in die month of July at the 
was abandoned, in consequence of port of Cumana^ in South America* 
the renewal of hostilities with Aus- Therestofthevearwaaspeolmmt* 
tria. ing the coast 01 Paria, the Indian mis- 
Disappointed in this plan. Hum* sions of Chaymas, and the provinces 
boldt r«^suTned the project which he of New Andalusia, New Barcelona^ 
had entertained for several years Venezuela, and Spanish Guyana, 
back, of vistiinfTt as a philosopher, Leaving the Caraccas in January, 
•the countries ui the east, in that 1300, Humboldt and Bonpland visit- 
view, he was anxious to join the oe- ed the charming valttea of Aragua, 
lebmted expedition which had sailed and the great lake of Valencia, er 
to Egypt; whence he thought he Tacarigua, which, in its general fl|»- 
could proceed into Arabia, and, pearance, resembles that of Geneva, 
rrossing the Persian Gulph, land on bnt has its banks clothed with all the 
the English scttlt incuts onthe shores hixiiri.uit vegetation of a tropical 
of India. But the situation of France, climate. In Cura, one of its islets, 
after the battle oi liie JNile, was be- he found, culiivaied, a species of 
coming every day more critical. The solanum, which yields wholesome 
Barbarv powers now waged war a- and pleasant fruit. From Porto Cs- 
gainst her, andtlie navigation of the hello, our travellers, directing their 
Mediterranean was rendered ex- course southwards, crossed on horse- 
tremch- hazardous for any of her hack the vast plains of Calaboza, 
vessels. Humboldt wailed two months Apure, and Orenocco. They next 
at Marseilles, in the prospect of ob- travi rsed ihe famous Llanos, anim- 
taining a passage on board a Swedish niense succession of deserts, stretch- 
frigate, which was expected to con- lug near two hundred miles on a 
vey the consul Skioldebrand to Al* dead level, absolutely destitute of 
giers. His patience, however, was .springs or rivulets, and only covered 
at length exhausted; and he pro- with a tall rank herbage. Over tbis 
rcecb fl to Spain, hoping to find there desolate and pathless expanse they 
ti safe and ready communication with journeyed for whole days, without 
the coast of Barbary. At the same meeting a single shrub, or a solitary 
time, he carried with him a consi- cabin to refresh the eye; while they 
derable collection of philosophical suffered, besides, extremely from 
■and astronomical tnstrummits, which the intense confined heat, which roie 
lie had purchased in England and to 110 or lis degrees of Fahrcn- 
IVance. heit's scale. At St. Fernando, on the 
lint a brighter prospect opened, river Apure^ they heg;an a most ik- 
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'^gning navigatkn of more than three Humboldt and Bonpland t^tumed te 

thooaand lailBS, which they perform- CiimaDa» by the plains of Cari^ and 

ed in canoes; and took the chart of the mission of the Caraibs, a race 

the country through which they pass* of men quite distinct from any other* 

cd, by help of chronometers, and and, perhaps, next to the Patap^o- 

observations of Jupiter's satelitcs or Dums, the largest and stoutest lo tlic 

luiiar distances. Sailinij down the known \\ oild. 

Apurc, they next elite reel Uiti Ore- A few months' repose was neccssa- 
nocco) at the Beventh de gree of north ry to recruit their enfeebled strength, 
latitude; and, remounting this noble Our travellers next proceeded lo the 
stream* they passed the cataracts of is kind of Cuba, and had nearly suf- 
Mapures and Atures, and reached fcred shipwreck in their passage, 
the conflux of the Guaviari. Thence There they remained three months; 
they ascended the small rivers Ata- during which interval, Humboldt 
faapo, Juaniini and Temi. From the settled the l(}iiL:;itude of Havannah, 
mission of banla, tiicy pasbcd over andasbiaced tiic plunlers in coabu ucu 
land to the sources of - the famous ing stoves for the preparation of their 
Rio-Negro. About thirty Indians sugars. It was his intention, at this 
were employed to carry the canoes, time, to go to Vera Cruz, and thence 
through lofty forests, to the creek of by Mexit o and Acapijlco to the Phi* 
Pemichin. Following the current, lippine islands, in the view of return- 
our travellers now shot into the Rio- ing, iF possible, by iiombay and 
Negro on which they descended to Aleppo, to Conslantinoplc. But false 
Fort St. Charies. From this pomt reports vvitii respect to the sailing of 
again, they remounted, by the Caa- captain Baudin induced him again 
fliquiari, to the river Orenocco, and to change his route. To guard a- 
thence to the volcano of Daida and gainst the risk of accidentia, Hum« 
the mission of Esmeralda. But the boldt now transmitted his collections 
Guaica, an independent tribe of In- and man\iscripts directly to Europe, 
dians, of a very fair complexion and In March 1801, he hired a small 
most diminutive stature, yet extreme- vessel, with whicli lic sailed ii um 
ly wariiiLe, prevented Humboldt and Balubano lor Carthageua^ but, owing 
his companion from reaching the to ccodnued calms and adverse cur- 
•ouTces of the Orenocco. From Ks- rents, the voyage prjved uncom* 
tteraldst our travellers descended on monly tedious, and lie arrived too 
the swelling stream to its mouth, late in the season for crossing the 
This navif^ation down the Orenocco isthmus of Panama, and reaching 
was the most painful and oppressive. Guyaquil or Linui, where he had ex- 
They suifered from want of provi- pected to meet with the I'rench cir- 
sions througii tiie day, and were cumuavigator. This scheme was 
drenched with torrents of rain dur* therefore abandoned; and Humboldt 
htf; the night. Forced to seek shelter^ being very desirous of becoming ac- 
orn misenible subsistence among the quainted with Mutis, a celebrated 
woods, they were incessantly tor« American naturalist, and of examin- 
mented by musqiiitoes and countless hig svi])erh collection, resolved 
varieties of noxious and loathsome to procc ( cl to his residence in the 
insects. Nor yet could they venture intcriour of the country. Our travel- 
to procure reiici, by bathing their lei s plunged into the woods of Tur- 
porched bodies in the flood, since bago, and tracing up the banks of 
voracious cn^bs and crocodiles the fine river Magdalena, reached 
watched them on every side. After the village of Honda; and, pursuing 
escaping such complicated evils, and their journey through tall forests of 
the dangerous effects of the e\ha!a- oak, melaatoma and cinchona^ they 

tions iomcnted under a burning sun^ arrived at Santa-Fe de iiogotai the 
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ca^tal of the viceroyalt^of KewGra* 
nada, situate on a beautiful piainatan 
elevation of 8,700 English feet dioTe 
the level of the sea. Every thing 
here was calculated to gratify the 
taste, and transport the imagination. 
The mines of Mariquita, St. Ana 
and Tipaquira, lay in the neighbour- 
hood; the natural bridge of Sconon- 
za^ composed of tiwee fragments of 
rock) duropted by an earthquake^ 
formed a striking object; and the 
tremendous cataract of the Teqiien- 
dama, which falls from a height of 
600 feet, presented one of the grand- 
est spectacles in nature. 

In September 1801, though the 
rainy season was not yet over^ Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland began their jour- 
ney to Quito. They crossed the An- 
des of Quindiu, a chain of mountains 
partly covered with snow, yet bear- 
in{^ in profusion the sCorax, the wax- 
paim, the passion-flower, and the 
bamboo. For the space of thirteen 
days, they were obliged to travel on 
foot over dreary, trackless swamps. 
Arrived at Carthago, in the fine vale 
of Cauca, they ascended along the 
banks of the Choco, meeting in their 
prof^ress with rounded masses of 
basalt, greenstone and fossil wood. 
Prom Buga, they passed to Popay an, 
the capital of the province and seat 
oi a bishoprick, planted at the foot 
of a porphyritick hilU near the vol- 
canos of Purace and Sotara, in a 
most charming and picturescjue si- 
tuation, and enjoying a dcliglitful 
temperature from 6^ ^o 72 degrees 
Fahrenheit's scale. Thence they ad- 
vanced through the dangerous de- 
files of Ahnaguer (avoiding, howe- 
ver, the pestilent vale of Patia) to 
the town of Pasto, built on a beauti- 
ful plain, beside a volcano whose 
summit is at times covered with 
snow. Crossing the Rio Guaitura, 
by a bridge thrown over a ravine 
which is more than half a nule in 
perpendicular height, and forms al- 
together one of the wildest and most 
magnificent sites in the Andes, they 
journeyed over the ievcl) cultivated 



countrv of Paatoty UM» in Evope- 
an grain, though elevat!ed'9,aoo feet 
above the sea^ and reached the vil- 
lage of TulcaU) not far from a castle 
of the Incas, beside the rock of Ru- 
michaca. From this point, they now 
descended; and having crossed the 
vale of Chota, which, though only 
two miles wide, is nearly a mile in 
depth, and again the vale of Coalte- 
bamba, half a mile deep, and of a 
suffocating heat, our travellers arri- 
ved, in 1 803, at the celebrated city 
of Quito. 

Humboldt could at length repose 
from his fatigues, and enjoy the 
pleasures of hospitality ana refine- 
ment, surrounded by the grandest 
producdons of nature. He remained 
about eight months in the kingdom 
of Quito, making different excur- 
sions to the neighbouring volcanos, 
and the loftiest summits of the An- 
des. After three several attempts, 
he twice aucceeded, at imndneot 
hazMd of his life, in reaclmipf the 
peak of the crater of Piolimclia, 
carrying with him the requisite phi- 
losophical instruments to the height 
of 15,940 feet above the level of the 
sea. He next visited the porphyri- 
tick mountain Autisana, from which 
rises a crater, in the mtdtft of pei^ 
petusd snow, at an elevauon of 
19,150 feet above the sea. The 
mouth of the volcano of Cotopaxi 
was found to bO only 360 feet low- 
er. 

It was now resolved to attempt a 
still ujore arduous journey. Hum- 
boldt, Bonpiand, and Carlos MonCii* 
tar, son of the Marquii of Salva-' 
alegre, a youth, whose ardent love 
of science liad led him to accompa- 
ny them since their first arrival at 
Quito, set out, near midsiimnimcr, 
for the volcano of Tunguragua, and 
the Isevado del Chimborazo. They 
traversed the firigklftil ruina of Kio- 
jbomba and other villages, doBi roy sd» 
on the rth of February IW, by in 
earthquake, which in a few moments 
swallowed up more than forty thou- 
sand persons. Passing a noble group 
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of porphyritick columns, they cros* 
scd the Puela by a bridge of cords, 
and climbed to the CuchiHa de 
Guaiidisava, a sharp ridge of burnt 
rocks, which, before the dreadful 
earthquake) were covered with a 
fine rarest of odorous cedar. From 
that baae^ they estimated the Tolca- 
nick cone of Tunguragua to have 
the height of \ 6,500 feet above the 
sea. At last, after incredible exer- 
tion, they reached, on the 23d of 
June) tlie eastern slope of Chimbo- 
razO) and planted their instruments 
on a narrow ledge of porphyritick 
rock, which projected from the vast 
field of unfathoracd snow. A chasm, 
500 feet wide, prevented their fur- 
ther ascent. The air was reduced to 
half its usual densify, and felt in- 
tensely cold and picrciag. iiespira- 
tiim was laborious;' and Mood oosed 
firom their eyes, their lips and their 
gums. They stood on ilic highest 
spot ever trod by man* Its height, 
ascertained from barometrical ob- 
sei-vation, was 3,485 feet greater 
than the elevation attaiiicd in 1745 
by Coudauiiac, and 19,300 feet 
above the level of sea* From that 
extreme stattont the top of Chimbo> 
rsao< was foundt by trigonometrical 
measurament, to be' 3,140. feet still 
higher. 

Having finished their interesting 
observations, our travellers descend- 
ed to the region of vegeLauou, and 
followed nearly the great ch^ of 
the Andes. A train of fifteen or 
twenty mules followed with their 
baggage. Skirting the high savan- 
nahs of Tiocaxas, they advanced to 
Sitzan, in tiie fiarumo or woody de- 
sert of Assuay, and crossed the 
mountains by that dangerous pas- 
sage. In their route to Cuenca, they 
saw the ruins of the palaces of the 
Incasy and other monuments of an- 
denty Peruvian grandeur. Proceed^ 
ing throuejh the villag-e of Cuml:)e, 
near the great fiaramo of Sarar, in 
which the stately inelastoma and the 
embothrium arc growing Rt an ele- 
vation of 12,000 feet, they passed 



the fine cascade of Udu^hapa, by a 

road of half a mile in perpendicular 
descent; and, traversing the vale of 
Saragui u, which is 2,900 feet lower 
tium the adjoining wilderness, and 
fiirnM tdtogether one of the richest 
scenes in the Andes, they entered 
LozSf a town famous for ifs com- 
merce in the best sort of guinguinOf 
or Jesuits* bark; the trees producing 
which, shoot up from the micaceous 
schist of tile neighbouring moun- 
tains, at a height from eleven to fif- 
teen thousand feet above the sea, 
aod where the medium temperature 
ranges between 60 and 70 degrees* 
Continuing their route through a 
succession of native *^laQ:es, amidst 
groves of anona rhilbmija and wild 
citrons, and in sight of the scattered 
vestiges of Peruvian palaces, they 
descended to the bed of the Ctttaco> 
in a narrow vale, at the vast depth 
of 4,200 feetj and, pressing forward 
through plantations of sugar-canes, 
they mounted again to the forest of 
Chulucanas. near immense ruins of 
the ballis of ilie Incas, and, crossing 
the cliaiii oi lauunuuns, not far from 
the great causeway which tliose 
princes had constructed, at the 
height of two miles, along the ridge 
of the Andes, from Cusco to Assuay 
and Caxamarca, they advanced to 
San Felipe, havmg, with intinilr dif- 
ficultvi saved their instrunienis and 
coiiecuons, as they were obliged, in 
the space of three days, to ford, 
nearly thirty timesy the Guancabam- 
ba« After a rapid descent of more 
than a mile in perpendicular, they 
came to an Indian hamlet; and, jour- 
neying s onu'times through orange 
groves, ilu y took canoes on the 
Chayma, and at length arrived, 
in the province of Jaen, at the falls 
of Rentema, on the left bank of the 
river Amazons, only- 1,240 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Embarking on that noble «;tream, 
Humboldt and his companions sailed 
as far as the cataracts of Tomepcr- 
da; and then shaping th^ir course to 
the ^autheast, ovei* the Cordillerc, 
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tnr the lamous silver mines of Chat&t 
tney reached the town of Caxamar- 

ca, in the i^udst of a plain which 
yields prodii^ious crops of barley 
though at an elevation of 9,370 feet. 

• After some descent ou the western 
slope of the Anda8» ^hey descried 
vidi. delight the great Pacifick 
Ocean; and, skirtiog along its naked 
and sterile shores, the temperature 
of the air, in the month of October, 
heing- only 70, and that of the w ater 
61 deforces, they reached I/inia, the 
capital ul the viccroyalty of Peru. 

In that €ity» Hnmboldt rested spme 
months, highly pleased with the spi- 
rit and intelliccnce of its inhabi- 
tants. At the Mt of Callao, he had 
the fortune to oDserve the emersion 
of the transit of Mercury over the 
disk of the ffim. From Lima, our 
tra\ elkrs went by sea to Guyaquil, 
and thence they were carried in a 
frigate) after a very quick passage, 
to Acapulco, in the k ingdom of New 
Spain. They found the inhabitants 
sickly and wretched, under a climate 
remarkably sultry and noxious; but 

, different reasons induced them to 
spend a twelvemonth in that govern- 
ment. In April 1803, they made an 
excursion from Acapulco to Tasco, 
the seat of the noted mines, in a re- 
gion .clothed with oaks and pines, 
and tree-ferns, and yielding, at the 
height of 6,000 feet, abundant crops 
of wheat and barley. A short jour- 
ney now brougiit them to the weal- 
thy jmd famous city of Mexico, built 
on the site of the ancient Tenochtit-, 
Ian, between the lakes .of Texcuco 

. and Xochimilco, which have con%i« 
derably decreased since the Span- 
iards drained the adjoining- country, 
and openeci the canal of lluehuetoca. 
It is encircled with alleys of irecs, 
and with Indian villages; and, at no 
great distance, are seen two volca* 
nick mountains crowned with eter- 
nal snow. Mexico, standing 7,475^ 
feet above the level of the sea, en- 
joys a mild climate, its mean tempe- 
rature being only 62-j- degrees of 
Falircnhcit's scale. * , 
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' Our travellers visited the mines 
of Moran and OyameK where the 
ancient Mexicans quarried the ohsi- 
dian, for the manufacture of stone 
knives and hatchets. Pursuitig tlicir 
journey, tiicy saw the Puaite de Id 
MBtdT0 4e DioM^ or the -Well of the 
Virgin, a cavern in the luneitme 
rock from which issues the-rifer 
Capula. They next proceeded by 
Quirctaro and Salamanca, over fer- 
tile plains, to the city of Guanaxua- 
to, celebrated for the richest silver 
ndnes in the world. The single mine 
of Valenciana yields an annua! pro* 
duce of half a million sterling, and 
affords its proprietor a revenue of 
130,000/. The mouth of the pit is 
elevated only 180 feet above the 
plain of Mexico; but its shatt has the 
enormous depth of 280 fathoms, the 
mean temperature being 8 1 degrees. 
At Loa Joarea^ a fiat stretch «f 
ground on the neighbouring laouii* 
tains at tlic height of 8,700 feet 
above the level of the sea, the Indi- 
an dealers in snow dig ponds for 
collecting ice, from the month of 
December to that of April. On their 
retuni froui Guanaxuato, the travel- 
lers passed through valley of St 
J ago to Valladolid, the capitsl of 
the province of Mechoacan, the 
most fertile and delightfili of New 
Mexico. They bent downwards from 
Pescuaro to the plain of Malpays, 
near the coabt of the Pacifick Ocean, 
and had the courage to descend al- 
most to the bottom of the crater of 
the great volcano of .Jomllo, and to 
collect its gaseous products at the 
depth of 130 feet. Returning to 
Mexico by the plain of Toluca, they 
saw the trunk of the ^mous hand- 
leaved tree, or cheirostcwon platC' 
7ioides^ the only individual found is 
New Spain, and which is f^ ioH 
mense antiquity and nine yards in 
circumference. They climbed tothe 
liighest peak of the adjacent moun- 
tain, and found it to be 15,180 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its crater 
was formed into a lake, at an eleva- 
tion ui about i2puofeet, irom which 
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tlwfe flowed a lirer havii^ onljr the 
tBinpemure of 48 degrees. 
The toils of Humboldt and his 

companions were now drawing to a 
close. In the months of January and 
Febiniary, 1804, they made excur- 
sions to the jYfvado, or snowy hcit!;ht, 
of Iztaccihinatl, whose sunmui ib 
15,710 feet abore the sea; to the 
Puebla de los Angeles, the capital 
of an Intendancy; to Choltttaf a city 
at the foot of the famous ancient 
pyramid, and thence to the Llano de 
Temnfia; from which plain, the en- 
tire ( k \ ution of the crater of Popo- 
cal^pcLi, or the Smoky iMountairij 

was asceitauied to be 17,735 feet; 
andy lasdy, to the square top of the 
mountain behind Perote, at the height 
of 13,425 feet. They halted at the 
city of Xalappa^ in a chavmiiip: cli- 
mate, and a situation romantically 
beuiiiiiul; near which rises, at the 
height of 17,390 feet above the level 
of &e sea, the snowy peak of Ori- 
zaba* called, in the Mexican lan- 
guage, the Star MomUain^ from the 
distant appearance of its flame. 
Thence they proceeded to Vera 
Cruz, and embarked for Havannah. 
Having made their arranci^cments, 
they sailed, in the moiitii oi July, to 
Philadelphia; and after a .stay of 
some months in the United States, 
they finally recrossed the Atlantick, 
and arrived safe in Fhuice, after an 
absence of six years animated by 
flowing prospects, butfuU of auxic- 
jty, fiitic^uc and danger. 

Tiub hasty and imperfect antici- 
pation of the narrative of Humboldt 
will render such observations more 
inteiiigibie, as we have to make on 
the results of his memorable tra- 
vels. In a subject so much diversi- 
fied, we will not pretend to follow 
any precise plan; but will endeavoiii , 
according tu ilie best ui uur jutlg- 
ment, to combine the more interest- 
ing facts which are contained in the 
disjointed materials now before us, 
including the fragments recently 
hnporicd from the continent. To 
the work named at fehe he^id of this 



ardcle, we may join a small tract, 
endtled TttbUoux de ta Mtturef 
which was published in the German 
language, and afterwards, under the 

author's eye, tran«>lated, with consi- 
derable additions, into French. Some 
detached pieces will assist us in fil- 
ling up the outlines. For the sake of 
greater perspicuity, we shall dispose 
our remarks int^ four distinct class- 
es; 

I. The Continent of America Of- 
fers widelv, in its general features, 
from the Old World. It is distin- 
guished by majestick rivers and na- 
tural indentings, wiiich fit it for be- 
ing Uie scene of the most extended 
commerce. Perhaps, at some future 
period, when that vast region is 
crowded with an active and wealthy 
population, those advantages will be 
improved by the creative powers of 
art, and navi enable communications 
opened between the Pacifick and At- 
tantick Oceans. Mr. Humboldt enu- 
merates no fewer than nine different 
points at which a junction could be 
attempted with the best prospect of 
success. 1. In the parallel of Queen 
Charlotte's Island, about the 54th 
degree of north latitude, ascendintj 
the Columbia to its source, then 
crosshig the Stony mountains, and 
following the source of the Ounlg^- 
gah to Slave Lake; and by Macken- 
zie's River to Hudson's Bay. 3. In 
the latitude of 40*>, the sources of 
the Kio del .VorfCy or North River, 
which discharges itself into the 
Guiph of Mexico, are only divided 
by a mountainous tract of twelve or 
thirteen leagues in breadth, feom 
those of the Rio Colorado or Red 
River, that flows into the Gulph of 
California. 3. The Isthmus of Tc- 
hauntepeck, in the latitude of 16*», 
atibrds an easy communication. A 
canal of twenty miles in len^tii) cut 
through the forests of Tarifa, would 
connect the head of the Huasacnal- 
CO, which runs into the Gulph of 
Mexico, with that of the Kio de 
Chimalapay which empties itself in 
the Pacifick Occasi* A road has ac-. 
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tuallf been Ibrmed m that tine^ fat 
conveying, in time of war, the pre- 
cious indigo of Guatemala to the 
port of Vera Cruz. 4. The great 
lake Nicaragua, on the one side, 
joins vv itli that of the Leon, stretch- 
ing near the shores of the Pacifick 
Ocean, and communicates on tiie 
other, bjr the river San Juan, with 
^e Caribbean Sea, 5. Since the ad- 
venturous Balboa crossed the isth- 
TTJiis of Panama in 1513, the idea of 
cuitin;^ a passan^-e throiii^h the Con- 
tinent has becii fondly entertained. 
But the height of that savage tract 
is onknowni nor is the distance be- 
tween die oppottte shores yet ascer- 
tained with any degree of accuracy. 
The navigation of the Rio C/iaffrt^ 
which would form part of the commu- 
nication, is, besides, very difficult and 
hazardous. From all that he could 
learn, Mr. Humboldt is inclined to 
think, that the project could be ef- 
fected only on a small scale, and by 
means of a system of locks and tun- 
nels. 6. Another plan has lately been 
prnposcd to the Spanish govern- 
ment. It is to dig a canal, from the 
bight of Cupica, near Cape Corien- 
tes, through land of no great eleva- 
tion, and only fifteen or twenty miles 
in length, to the navigable stream of 
Naipi, that falls below the village of 
Zitara, into the river Atrato, which 
again discharges its waters into the 
Gulph of Darien. 7. But, as we no- 
ticed in a preceding article, a com- 
munication, on a diminutive scale 
indeed, has already been opened 
across the American continent In 
the year 1788, a very active monk^ 
rector of the villajj^e of Novita, cau- 
sed his flock to cut a small canal in 
the torrent of Haspadura, which con- 
nects Uic San Juan with the rivulet 
of Quito, one of the bnaches of the 
Atrato. Canoes, laden with cocoa, 
have, after copious rains, actually 
passed from the one sea to the 
other, a distance of at least 250 miles. 
a. The city of Lima is Dot more than 
two or three days journey from the 
river GuaUaga, which iaii:i mto the 



Meragfnon. If a road werq, therefore, 
traced from that capitsl, acrois the 

chain of the Andes, goods could, 
after a short portage, be conveyed by 
water over the whole extent of the 
continent, from the coast of Peru, to 
tlie shores of Brazil. 9. It has been 
supposed that an inlet exists about 
the 46th decree of south ladtude, 
connecting the Gulph of St George 
with the Archipelago of Chayama- 
pu. This conjecture appears, howe- 
ver, to be unsupported; but, on the 
west side of the continent, the firUi 
of Aysen penetrates far into the in- 
teriour, where it receives a small ri- 
ver. 

Humboldt has fixed the jrco[!;ra. 
phical position of near three hundred 
capital points in the Spanish settle- 
ments. The results were all calcula- 
ted by Oltmanns, an able mathema- 
tician, from a series of observations, 
carefully repeated, whether by help 
of chronometers, or from ectipsefi 
occultatxons, and lunar distances, cor- 
rected sometimes by azimuths, or 
the bearings of remote conspicuous 
objects. It would appear that even 
the best and latest charts of An^eri- 
ca, are still, in many cases, wonder- 
fully inaccurate. Thus Arrowsn^ 
represents Mexico as 3d minutes 
farther north, and 43 more west- 
erly than its true position. The same 
able and experienced delineator, 
likswise errs in the longitude of 
Acapulco, by an excess of 38 mi- 
nutes. We may remark, in general, 
that the older geographers were sc- 
Cttstomed to great exaggeration in 
the estimating of longitude. India 
was figured many degrees farther 
cast than its real place; a mistake 
wlucli, it is w ell known, suggested to 
Columbus the bold idea of ssdlingto 
that seductive country by a westefn 
course. Since the first discovery of . 
America, the extent of the AUantick 
has been gradually reduced to *nsr» 
rower limits. 

The lofty chniii of the Andes, 
runnint^ alons; ihe western coast of 
iVmcrica, extends on. both sides of 
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tlie equator, to near the 30th decree 
of latitude! It is of unequal height; 
sinking, in some parts, to 600 feet 
from the level of the .sea* and, at 
certain points, towering above tlic 
clouds, to an elevation of ahnost 
four miles. The colossal Chimborazo 
lifts its snowy head to an altitude 
•which would equal ihal of the Peak 
of Teneriffe, though placed on tlie 
top of Mount Etna. . The medium 
height of the chain under the equaV 
tor may be reckoned at 14,000 feet, 
while that of the Alps and Pyrenees 
hardly exceeds 8,000: its breadth is 
propnrlionally (2;reat, being 60 miles 
at Quito, and loO ur 200 in iMcxico, 
and some districts of the Peruvian, 
territory. This stupendous ridge is 
intersected, in Peru and New Gre- 
nada, as we have seen, by frequent 
clefts or ravines, of amazinpj depth; 
but, to the north of the istlinius of 
Panama, it softens down by degrees, 
and spreads out into the vast eleva- 
ted plain of Mexico. Id the former 
provinces, accordingly, the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to travel on horse- 
back or on foot, or even to bc/carri- 
ed on the backs of Indians; whereas 
carriages drive with case through 
the whole extent of New Spain, from 
Mexico to Santa-l J, aiouij a load of 
more than 1500 miles in length. 
. The equatorial regions of Ame- 
rica exhibit the same composition 
of rock that we meet with in other 
parts of the globe. The only forma- 
tions which Humboldt coukl not dis- 
cover in his travels, were those of 
chalk, roestonc, gray waklvC, the 
topaz-rock of Werner, and the com- 
pound of serpentine with granular 
limestone, which occurs m Asia 
Minor. Granite constitutes, in South 
Amt rica, the great basis which sup- 
ports the other formations; above it 
lies gneiss, next comi s micaceous 
schist, and then piinuuve schist. 
Granular limestone, chlorite schist, 
and primitive ti'ap, often form, sub- 
ordinate beds in the gneiss and mi- 
caceous schist, which is very abun- 
^Unt, and sometimes alternates with 
Vol. IV. 2 F 



serpeiitiue aud fieiiitc. The high 
ridge qf the Andes is every where 
covered with formations of porphy- 
ry, basalt, phonolite, and greenstone; 
and these^ being often divided into 
columns, that appear, from a dis- 
tance, like ruined castles, produce a^ 
very striking and picturesque effect. 
At the bottom ul Lho^c huge moun- 
tains, occur two different kinds of 
limestone; the one with a felicbus 
base, enclosing primitive .masses, 
and sometimes cinnabar and coal; 
the other with a calcareous base, 
and ccmcntinp^ toi^cther the seconda- 
ry rocks. Plains of more than 600,000 
square miles are covered vvitii an 
ancient deposit of timestmie, contun- 
ing fosdl wood and brown iron ore. 
On this rests the limestone of the 
liigher Alps, presenting marine pe> 
trefactions at a vast elevation. Next 
appears a lamellar gypsum, iiuprcc;- 
natcd \Mth sulphur and salt; above 
this, another calcareous formalion, 
whitish and homogeneous, but some* 
times cavernous. Again occurs cal- 
careous sandstone, then lamellar 
gypsum mixed with clay; and the 
series terminaten with calcareous 
nrasses involving flints and hom- 
btone. 

But what may perplex some 
^olog^ts, is the singular &ct . no- 
ticed by Humboldt, that the se- 
condary formations in the Nov 

World have such enormous thickness 
and elevation. Beds of coal arc found 
in the neighbourhood of Sante-Fe, 
8,650 feet above the level of the sea; 
and even at the height of 14,700, 
near Huanuco, in Peru. The plaiiis 
of Bogota, although elevated 9,000 
feet, are covered with sandstone, 
gypsum, shell-limestone, and even, 
in some parts, with rock salt. Fossil 
(jhells, which in the old continent 
have not been discovered hifr^her 
lliun the summits oi the Pyrenees, 
or 11,700 feet above the sea, w^re 
observed in Peru, near Micuipampa, 
at the height of 12,800; and again* 
at that of 14,120, beside Huahcave- 
lica, where sandstooe also appears. 
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The basait of Pichineha> near the 

fity of Quito, has an elevation of 
15,500 feet; while the top of the 
Schneekoppe in Silesia, is only 4,225 
fetL above tiie sea, the highest poiut 
JH Qennany where tbat spedet of 
fftock occura. On the other haiid» 
fjranite, wMcht in 'Ewoptt erownt 
i^e loftiest mountains, is not fiiuiid 
m the American continent above the 
hcifrht of 11,500 feet, it is scarcely 
krown at all in the provinces of 
Quito aiid Peru. The frozen sum- 
mits of Chimboraao, Cayamb^ and 
Anitsana* connat entirely of por* 
phyry* wfaichf on th^ flanka of the 
Andes, forms a mass of 10 or IS^OOO 
feet in depth. The sandstone near 
Cuen^a, has a thickness of 5,000 
feet; and the stupendous mass of 
pure quai tz, on liic west of Caxa- 
'inarca, measures perpendicularly 
9,600 feet* It la llfcewiae a renuvk* 
able hctf that the porphyry of those 
mountains very freipiently contains 
fiomblcnde, but ncrer quartZ) and 
seldom mica. 

The central Ancles arc rich, be- 
yond conception, in ail the metals, 
iead only excepted. One of the most 
Ottfioua of>es» ui the hovels of those 
mountainsy iathe /Niro«,a compound 
of clay, oxyd of iron, and the muri- 
ate of silver with native silver. The 
mines of Mexico and Peru, so long 
the objecls of envy and admiration, 
far from being yet exhausted, pro- 
mise, under a liberal and improved 
system^ to become more productive 
tiuoi ever. But nature has blended 
iHth those hidden treasures the ac» 
tivc aliments of destruction. The 
whole chain of the Andes is subject 
io the most terrible earthquakes. 
From Cotopaxi to the South Sea, no 
fewer than forty volcanos are con* 
etantly burning; somieof them, espe« 
eially the lower ones, ejecting; lava, 
and others discbai^ging the muriate 
of itmmonia, scorified basalt and 
porphyry, enormous quantities of 
H-ater, and especially moyay or clay 
mixed with sulplmr and carbona- 
^9cetrs matter, Eternal snow invests 



their sideSf and forms a barmt to 

the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Near that confine, the torpor of vc? 
getation is marked by dreary wastes. 

In these wide solitudes, the to»cic/r, 
a fierce and powerful bird of preyi 
fixes its gloomy abode. Its tbsi 
however, has been greatly exagge- 
rated. According to Humboldt, it is 
not larger than the Lximner-Geyer^ 
or alpine vulture of Europe; its ex- 
treme length bein^ only three feet 
and a half, and its breadth acros>5 the 
wings nine feet. The condor pursnei 
the aaMlI deer of the Andes} and 
eommils my considerable hanrock 
among sheep and heifers. It teais 
out the eyes and the tonj^iie, and 
lenvcs the wretched animal to lan- 
guish and expire. Estimating troro 
very probable data^ this bird skims 
whole hours at the height of fffVt 
mUes; and its power of wing nmst 
be prodigjoust and its plian€f of 09^ 
^ans most aatonishingt since in aa 
mstant it can dart from the chill re- 
gion of mid aiTf to the sultry abores 
of the ocean. 

The condor is sometimes caught 
alive by means of a slip cordj and 
lids chase, termed correr te'lrec|is> 
next to abuU-fight» Uie moBt&voni^ 
able diversion oH the Spanish colo- 
nists. The dead carcase of a cow or 
horse soon attracts from a distance 
crowds of these birds, which have 
a most acute scent. They fall on 
wiili incredible voracity; devour ths 
eyea and the tongue ot the animal; 
aiidy plunging through the ana*^ 
gorge themselves with tlie entraih' 
In this drowsy plighti they ar^ ap- 
proached by tlie Indians, who easily 
throw a noose oVer them. The con- 
dor, thus entangled, looks shy and. 
suUen; it is most iteuacious of liiCf 
and is, thereibre» made to sulfer a 
variety of protracted tortures. ^ 

The moat important feature of 
the American continent, is the very 
general and enormf)U3 elevation of 
its soil. In Europe, the highest 
tracts of cultivated land seldom i i^c 
more than 2>090 feeV above the sea. 
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Jhit, in tiM Feravlui ferriloiyf ex* 
tmiye plains occur at loi altUxide of 
•jDOO tell and three fifths of the 

viceroyah)r of Mexico^ ccnnprehend- 
ing the interioiir provinces, present 
a surface of half a iiiiiUon of square 
miles, whicli runs nearly level, at an 
elevation iroiu 6,000 to 8,000 feet, 
equal to that of the celebrated pas- 
sages of Mount CeniSf of St. Go* 
thardy or of the Great St Bernard* 
These remarkahle facts arc deduced 
chiefly from baromrtiicul obscrva- 
tioiis. B\it Humboidt has adopted a 
very int^oiilous mode, infinitely su- 
periour to any de&criptioD) of repre- 
aeotiiig, at one vieW) Uie coUecthre 
TesuHs of his topogie|^cal and ral- 
•n^ralogical survey. He has given 
profiles^ or vertical sections en the 
countries which he vesited; across 
Ae continent, from Acapuico to 
Mexico, and thence to Vem Cmz— 
from Mexico to Guanaxuato, and as 
Ur as the volcano of Jomllo— 4nd 
from Mexico to Valladolid. These 
heautiful plates are in every waj 
highly interesting. 

II. Thf Climnte nf jimerica re- 
ceives considerable elucidation from 
the travels of Humboldt. Near the 
equator, the variation of atmosphe- 
rick pressure, as indicated by the 
harometer, is extremely small; not 
exceeding the tenth part of an inch 
towards the coasts and scarcely the 
half of that quantity on the verg^e of 
the Andesi but it appears to be sub« 
ject tf^ a minute horaiy fluctuation. 
According to Uie observations of 
3onpland» the barometer stands 
highest at 9 o*clock in the morning, 
nnd lowest at 4 in the afiemoon. 
From that hour, it rises very consi- 
derably until eleven at night, und 
again panidlly bub sides till 4 o'clcjck 
in the nioinint^. This curious phe- 
nomenon depends, most probably, 
en certain regular changes which 
t^e place in the temperature of the 
upper strata of the atmosphere. At 
4 o'clock in the afternoooy perhifss 
the heat of the day has produced its 
fuU effect w rarefying thi& idr^ while 



I3ut condeasatbn, occasioned bythe 
chUbiess of the night, may not attahi 

its maximum till three hours a^CV 
sunrise* In confirmation of this idea# 

the barometer is at times observed 
to fail suddenly more than half an 
inch in the t^ult ot Mexico, from the 
inlluence of a cold wind which bursts 
from the north in tretnendous hni> 
rioanes. 

Thermometrical observations are, 
we think, the least satisfactory that 
Humboldt has made. Contimially in 
motion, distracted by a variety of 
pursuits, and biassed by preconceiv- 
ed opinions, lie has collected but few 
detaUs of such nice accuracy, as to 
promise any great advancement to 
the science of meteorology. Near the 
equator^ the temperature of the aiis 
even on the continent, undergoes no 
great variation during the whole 
year, being" very seldom i)elo\v 65-, 
or above one hundred degrees. The 
difference of heat, in the torrid re* 
gions, between the day and the night, 
was found to amount to lOor 3Q dor 
grees. 

But he assumes, it would seeiU^ 
rather hastily, the average of his in- 
cidental obser\ atiuris at any place, 
as the true medium of its tem^ 
perature. This standard^ howeveiv 
being evidently the result of the vs^ 
rious influence of each successive 
hour through the whole course of 
the seasons in a \ovt\^ series of years, 
must often differ widely from a mcaa 
obtained at unequal intervals of liic 
day, and at the times only most con- 
venient for the observer. Since heat 
is conducted with extreme slowness 
through earth and stone, the varyiog 
impressions made on the surface ca 
the c:round, in penetrating; down- 
wards, become mingled and con- 
founded at a moderate depth, where 
a unifoi*m temperature conbtaittiy 
prevails. The mean heat of any place 
is» therefore, best indicated, by wap 
ter 'immediately drawn up at a small 
distance from below the subsoil. 
Willi due precaution, springs will 

scrrc the ssuue purpose. M. ^uqk- 
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hoVtty indeed) pretendst thakf in the 
Campagna dt Roma» and In the pro- 
TUice of the Caraccas, he found the 
springs to be 10 degrees colder than 

the medium temperature. But, in 
his transient observations, lie appears 
generally to have rated this mean 
too high. 

The subject of climate, as yet so 
imperfectly understood, would afford 
room for much very interesting dis- 
cussion. We shall, however, content 
•ourselves at presriit with offering a 
jfcw short remarks. 

The mean temperature of any 
piace depends on two distinct con- 
ditiims, its distance from the equator, 
«nd its elevation above the sea* The 
warmth that vivifies our globe is all 
derived from the rays of the sun, 
which, being absorbed at tlic sur- 
face of the ground, and partly in the 
lower strata of the ;it nKis])here, con- 
stitute the general niajis ui heat. But, 
in consequence of the obliquity of 
the earth's axis, combined with the 
eflfect of its rotundity, the propor- 
tion of light which faWs in the vari- 
ous latitudes is most widely difPer- 
cnt. The solar action is hence shared 
out with such excessive ineqtiality, 
that, il left to its unmitigated influ- 
ence, the several climates on the 
aur&ee of the globe would be divi- 
ded bjr Impassable sones. Our atmos- 
phere, the great vehicle of impres- 
sions, performs that essential oifice; 
and, maintaininp^, by means of a 
complex system of winds, a slow yet 
continual intercourse between the 
equator and the poles, transports the 
heat of tiie south to the frosen re- 
cent of the nonh, and carries back 
the polar cold to fan tho sultry face 
of the tropicks; thus blending the 
different effects, and attempering 
the general distribution of warmth. 
A fluid of greater mobility or con- 
ducting power would still further 
reduce the inequality of climates. 
Had the atmosphere consisted of hy« 
drogen gas, the difference of tem- 
perature between the equator and 
the poles would .have been Uiree 



times less than what obttdns in the 
actual constitution of our globe. 
From these principles, the law of 
temperature, as dependent on lati- 
tude, may be determined, agreeing 
with the iormiila discovered by the 
celebrated Mayer of Gottingen, 
which, with a slight inodiiication, 
corresponds with the most precise 
observationa. We should expect the 
mean temperature of Vera Cruz to 
be 78 1-2 degrees. Humboldt, from a 
register kept there for several years, 
states it at 78^; but the heat of Cal- 
lao, the port of Lima, which ougltt 
to be 82*', is, apparently on very 
slight grounds, noted so low as 60^. 
Tills difference, which exceeds, al* 
together, the limits of probability, he 
would ascribe chiefly to the effect of 
a remarkable cold current that \]o\\% 
along the western coast of America, 
from the strait of Magellan to cape 
Parinna, and had, opposite to Lima, 
only the temperature of 6I*. This 
singular current seems to be an ex- 
act counterpart to the &mous gulph 
stream, which, on the other side of 
the continent, after having swept 
the bay of Mexico, shoots towards 
the northeast, till it loses itself in 
the Atlantick. 

But the mean temperature of any 
place is materially affected by its 
elevation. A rapid interchange ia 
incessantly maintained between the 
higher aud lower strata of the at- 
mosphere. The heat, principally re- 
ceived at the surface, becomes thus 
almost uniformly diffused through 
tlie vetrical columns of air. When a 
warm portion of the fluid rises lirom 
bekyw, an equal portion must de-> 
scend; and this perpendicular com- 
munication, being confined to a space 
eight tliousand times smaller than 
tiie range of the horizontal cisrrmts 
which connect the equator wiili the 
poles, may be considered as pro- ' 
ducing its full effect, and establish- 
ing a perfect equilibrium. The same 
absolute quantity of heat, therefore* 
exists at every height of the atmos- 
phere. If the. capacity of air were 
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not alfected bjr iti denttfy, « uni** 
ibrm t^mfienitiire wouMy in conse* 

quence, prevait through the whole 
vertical column. But, since the pow- 
er of containing heat increases as 
the density oi the fluid is diminished, 
'the temperature of the higher re- 
gioni> oi tlic atmosphere sutlers a 
correa{Kmding reduetien. The tem- 
penture which obtains at any eleva- 
tion, is, thereforoy in%ersely propor- 
'tional to the capacity for heat bc- 
lonp^iiip;' to air of such density. Froitt 
this principle, iiniidcd by experiment, 
and further adjusted by observation, 
Vfc derive a very simple fornmla ior 
expressing the dtminutioii of tem- 
perature in the vertical ascent. The 
gradation is not»unifonn» as many 
have supposed; but decreases faster 
m the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere. This inference is confirmed, 
by 4 close inspection of the best and 
most extensive observations. Under 
the equator, tlie decrement of heat, 
in mounting upwards, majrbe calcu« 
lated, near the surface, at 324 fect^ 
for each degree of Fahrenheit's scale; 
at 297 feet, when the height is 10,000 
fccti and at 218 feet, for an eleva- 
tion of 20,000 feet. M. Humboldt, 
reckoning the mean decrement at 
344 feet, considers it as uniform to 
the height of 8^000 feet^ and after- 
wards reduced to three fifths of that 
quantity beyond the elevation of 
10,000 feet. This statement is quite 
anomalous; but it is connected with 
another strange opinion which he has 
advaiiced, in supposing that, above 
the height of three miles in the at- 
mo^here, the same precise degree 
of cold p«evail8» m the whole extent, 
from the equator to the poles. The 
mean temperature of the city of 
Quito, at the height of 9,550 feet a- 
bove the sea, may be computed at 
53*>; and that of Mexico, which has 
an elevation oi 7,475 feet at 55**. 
Humboldt makes the former to be 
5S* and the latter 63<* U3; both 
of them obnously too great. The 
temperature of Mexico might, in- 
deed) be somewhat raised above the 



standard, fiom the circumstance 6t 
its lying in the midst of such a vast 

tract of high country, where the 
sun's heat is directly absorbed, and 

the communication between the up- 
per and the under strata of the at- 
mospheie is necessarily rendered 
circuitous. 

But, when the observa^nsofour 
iuf^ious traveller become more 
precise, they cease to be discordant 
with theory. In the torrid zone, the 
limit of perpetual congelation is very 
distinctly marked, not varying more 
than 100 yai'ds under tlic equator, or 
500 at the tropick of Cancer. Tliis 
boundary, according to Humboldt, 
has an elevation of 15,700 leet at the 
equator, and 15)000 feet in the lati- 
tude of 20^; results which perfectly 
aj^ree with the formula. AVe may 
remark, by the way, that the com- 
paratively very narrow margin of the 
snow within the tropicks, causes the 
majestick Andes to want those gla- 
ciersy or icy belts, which, in Europe, 
bestow so much beau^ and gpiwdeur 
on the alpine scenery. 

The settlers in New Spain dis- 
tin^ uislied the cultivated part of the 
Coiuury into three zone b. 1. The 
tierruH caiuntesj or warm grounds^ 
which, never rising, 1,000 feet above 
the sea, have a heat of about SOS ' 
and yield abundantly, sugar, indigo, 
cotton, and plantains or bannanas. 3. 

The t.ierra^ ffrnfi/uffa^^ or temperate 
grounds, which, lying on the declivi- 
ty of the great ridge, at an altiliulc 
from 4 to 5,000 feet, enjoy a mild, 
vernal temperature of 68^ to 70S 
that seldom varies ten degrees 
through the whole year. 3. The 
tiemu /rias^ or cold grounds, ha- 
ving an elevation of 8,000 feet, and 
comprehending the iiii^h plains, or 
table land, sucli as liiat of Mexico, 
of which the temperature is gene- 
rally under 63<>, aiid never exceeds 
75*. 

In the torrid zone, the blue sky 
takes a deeper tint; the nights are 

resplcnde!it; and the vault of heaven, 
exhihiting in succession whole qf 



the constellaliQiK, appew studded 
vr'iih fijbed ftars> which shine like 

planets, with a clear and steady 
liyht. In the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, the attenuated air re- 
jects only a daik azure. The cya- 
nmneter, which %t Pans marked 16 
degrees, indicated 33 n^ar the shorn 
pf Cumanat and 46 OQ the heights 
c£ the Andes. So transparent is the 
air of those climates, that, in the 
mountains of Quito, one may distin- 
guish, with the naked eye, the fwnchn^ 
or white mantle of a persoin on horse- 
back) at the distance of seventeen 
miles. 

Mr. Humboldt laments that he had 
not an opprntunlty of trying, within 

the tropicks, the photometer with 
which professor Leslie has enriched 
our philosophical apparatus. We 
heartily join him in that feeliugj but 
we regret stiU more that he bad 
not employed the hygrometer^ which 
the same philosopher has construct- 
ed from a nice view of the nature of 
evaporation; and which, combining 
accuracy of principle with facility of 
application, promises, when belter 
understood and more generally dif- 
fused, to procure incalculable ado 
vantages to science and to the pra&* 
tice of the useful arts. The bur 
hygrometer of Saussure, the most 
delicate, perhaps, of all those form- 
ed with a hygroscopick substance, 
can only show, in any case, the re- 
lative attractiuu, as it is variously 
modified) of air^ and of the material 
itself, for humidity. The instrument, 
on the summit of the Andes, was 
found to mark 46**, which quantity 
being reduced by correction to 32<», 
is conceived to denote most exces- 
sive dryness; a proof svifiiciently 
Striking, of the utter iutility of tlie 
pontrivance; for, at those vast heights, 
the air seems to be constantly char* 
ged with vapour; and drifting fogs 
moisten and refresh the languid ve- 
getation of the fiaramosf or Alpine 
deserts. We will admit, that the ca- 
pacities of air for heat aad moisture 
ai'c augmented together, by rarefec- 



lioii. If an apartment in-^wtd ymtt * 
eoostsntly heated up to the same de- 
p^ree as one at Lima, it would, no 
doubt, be nnich drier; but this dis- 
position is at first counteracted by 
the cold which prevailii in the su- 

perimnr regions.* The condllieii of 
the atmosphere in regard to bunu^ 
dity, depends on the opposite influ- 
ence of two very different laws, which 

appear to perform an important part 
in the economy of nature. Where 
the antagonist forces balance each 
othei-, the greatest humidity exists. 
This is the proper region of the 
clouds^ beyond which the sky is peN 
petually clear and serene. In the 
vicuiity of the Andes, according to 
Humboldt, the larg:c clouds are not 
seen to rise higher than 10 or 12,OO0 
feet above the sea; but bmall white 
or ileecy clouds, which the inhabi- 
tants calls thee fit are often observed 
floating at a height of SSjOOO feet 
These mountains are moistened with 
perpetual dews. Hail and snow falli 
in certain seasons of the year, at 
the elevation of 12,000 feet; but, at 
that of 10,000 feet, hail appears, ac- 
companied with thunder. Tiie high 
plain of Mexico is generally dry an<| 
parched, and in many parts covered 
with a saline efflorescence. Among 
the lower valleys, terrible storms m 
thunder, with torrents of rain, are 
frequent during the night, in New 
Spain, there are only two distinct 
seasons; the ^niacion de las aguas; 
Of rainy season; which begins in 
June or Julyt snd ends with Septem> 
ber or October; and the estio^ or 
diT season, which lasts during all 
the rest of the year. The annua! fall 
of rain within the tropicks, may be 
stated at six feet; it amounts to eight 
leeL at Guayaquil. 

Uncultivated plains of amszbg 
extent occur in South America. ThS 
lUanos, or savannahs, which stretct 
on a dead level for hundreds of miles 
southeast from the shores of the 
Orenocco, resemble the placid sur- 
face of the ocean. Covered with a 
thin layer of vegetable a^ouldj ani 
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^ by dews, or deluged by periodi- 
ca! rains, though destitute of springs 
or trees, they produce in luxuriance 
a tall rushy grass, which pastures 
Aumerous herds of cattle, that, since 
lilie conquest cf America, have be* 
mne wild, and roam in a state of 
nature* The pamfiaa of Buenos 
Ayres are plains of the same kind, 
Vut still more extensive. Among 
Ui( se shady flats, packs of dogs, 
Which have relapsed into the savage 
state, and iodge in the holes, rush 
fiercely ftom their burrows upon the 
imwear^ traveller. A succession of 
l^ttuadi stretches, perhaps beyond the 
sources of the Guaviari, to that vast 
upland desert, which the early dis- 
coverers of America; viewing as far 
Ifceyond the din and stir of mortals, 
styled, MX the play of imagination, 
the /taramo de la mmma paz^ or the 
Mdemett qf ntpreme rcfio»e, 

HI. in the genial climes of the 
asuth, nature has poured forth her 
vegetable productions in rich variety 
and splendid profusion. Here is the 
reign of eternal sprine^; and flowers 
and fruits cluster the boughs in con- 
stant succession. Nothing can ex- 
teed the beauty and grandeur of the 
ibresfs within the torrid zone. Thick 
aitleriningled trees, of majestick port 
and each varied hue, rear ihcir lofty 
heads, crowned with odorous flow- 
ers, and spreading' with uiuhragcous 
and resplendent ioliage. Creeping 
|>lants, mantling in rank luxuriance, 
liiterilace the snoooth trunks with 
endless festoons. Dense woods of 
Ibis composition? interrupted only 

some rivers, extend over a space 
of more than 1500 miles, from th6 
banks of the Orenocco to the shores 
of the Amazons. The chief inhabi- 
lants of these forests are monkeys, 
wldch multiply exceedingly among 
tfie ffliitful boughs. Some of them 
fire in pairs^ melancholy^ shy» and 
avcdding even their own species. 
Others go in troops of eighty or a 
hundred, springing from branch to 
branch in qucbt of food. 

But the equatorial regions of Ame- 



rica, possessing, in consequence of 
their vast range of elevation, every 
possible degree of temperature, con- 
centrate all the diversity of the ve- 
getable tribes. From the shore of the 
Attantick to the heights of the An* 
des» the different kinds of plants fbl*' 
low each other in almost regular 
succession. Similar transitions* on a 
small scale, are observed among the 
Alps of Switzerland. AscciuUnci, ihcsc 
mountains from the lower valleys, 
we meet successively witli chestnuts^ 
beeches, oaks* and tfaes pinesf which» 
covering a much broader space, ad* 
Vance till they become stunted, and 
gradually disappear, not &r from 
the verge of perennial snow. To 
trace the geography of plants in the 
low grounds of* Europe, is rendered 
peculiarly difficuk by the activity of 
cultiralion; but, in these boundless 
deserts, each species still occupies 
its own dbtinct territory. The vine 
occupies a narrow belt towards the 
north of the latitude of :10 degrees. 
Chestnuts grow in the same parallel. 
Next succeeds the oak, which ex- 
tends almost to the 60th degree of 
latitude. In this temperate, zone^ 
wheat and barley are culUvated. 
Oats prefer a colder climate; but 
will seldom thrive beyond the lati* 
tude of 63 degrees. 

On this suijject, Humboldt has 
furnished some valuable remarks. 
He has also ^iven us a very curious 
and Instructive drawing, which re» 
presents a vertical section of the 
American continent across the An* 
des; and exhibits, in a synoptick 
view, the results of his various ob- 
servations, physical, geological, and 
botanical. The plate is, perhaps, 
too much crowded with names, and 
with detached notices; but the origi- 
nality of the design, and the genend 
skilfutaiess of its execution, deserve 
high commendation. In Europe, the 
several species of plants are com- 
monly associated in large, distinct 
masses; but within the ti opicks, the 
different vegetable tiibcs appear in- 
terspersed and Uraded in loose disf 
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•rdcr. There are, however, some surface vith a hne herbage. This 
partial exceptions. In new Granada, is the region of the oak, or the 
the bainba.sa and heUconia i'orm con- quercua granatensisy which annually 
tinued belts; and the same dispou« sheds its leaves, and, from an deva^* 
tion is obseired in the maurma^ the tion of 9,300 feet, never descends 
kyUingtAy and the herbaceous mmo* near the equator^ below that of 
9dy that shoot up along the eavan- 5,500 feet, ihoui^h it occurs, under 
rah s of the Orenocco, and in tlic the parallel of Mexico, at the height 
jgodoya^ the bougain-inika and the of only 2,620 feet. The ceroxvhn 
croton argcntt'umy which grow amidst andicolu^ or wax -palm, whose trunk 
the plains of the Amazons. On the is 180 feet high, grows on the moun- 
back of the extended chain of the tains of Quindiu, from 6,000 to 9/)00 
Andes, and at the height of lOfiOQ feet above the sea. Beyond tkus 
feet, spread the brtuMa Junifierina^ limit of 9,000 feet, the larger trees 
the /arava, the escailonia myrtillotdeBf of every kind cease to appear. Some 
and especially the tnnrrcftia, whose dwarfish pines, indeed, rise to near 
pith affords the abject Indian a 13,000 feet. The several species of 
"wretclicd sustenance, for which he the cinchona, which furnishes the 
sometimes contends with the bears, salutary Peruvian bark, are scatter- 
But the American scenery is, in ge- ed along tlie chain of the ABdfi% 
.neral, devoid of auch uniformity, over an extent of two thousand miles 
Under the equator, from the coast at an elevation from 3,300 to 9,50a 
to the height of 3,000 feet, grow the feet, and, therefore, exposed to 
scitaminca of Jessies; the palms, the great variety of climate. The tanci- 
sensitive plants, and the most odori- J'olia and cordifolia prefer the plains; 
feroiis of the liliaceous tribe. In that the oblongifoHa and longiflor^ occur 
buiuy zone, where vegetation wan- somewhat higher; but the noted 
tons m the rankest luxuriance, appear quinquina of Loxa, and which Hum- 
likewise, the theofihnuta^ the htfrnc" boldt proposes to name the Hnetmut 
n^Ofthe cecrofda fieitatOfibe aiUomOf ro»<fami»rii, grows at heights ftoA 
the conocarfiusf the convolvulug Utto* 6,350 to 8,300 feet, where the mean 
Talis, the cartuft fiercakia, the sesu- temperature varies between 59 and 
iriiun fiortiilacastruju, the toLuifera 62 degrees, on a bottom of micaceous 
balsamum, and ctiftfiaria fcbrifxigay schist in the woods of Caxanuma 
©r the quinquina of i.'.arony. Between and Uritucinga. This precious shrub 
3,000 and 6,000 feet of elevation, forms one continued forest <hi the 
occur the meia9t<mej the ebMta olbOf eastern declivity of the Andes, as&r 
the firiMua occidentalism the JUtuty the as the province of Jaen, and the hills 
morMfitiecalicarfta,t\\(^ acroaticAumy above the river Amazons. Bark of 
the solanttm, the dolichoH croton, and a similar quality is thus obt^ned 
t\\c fiassiJI era fo?nentosa. Above those from very distinct kinds of the cin- 
limits, the sensitive plant ceases to chona; in tiic same manner as the 
appear. The tree-fernb raiii^e from caoritchcnic^ or coiiiniun eiaslick 
the height of l,S00,to thatef 5,000 ft. gum, is procured from the inspissa* 
The tracts which have an elevadon ted juice of a variety of different 
from 6,000 to 9,000 feet, ;md enjoy a vegetables-^from the ficus, the 
mild temperature, varying between vea^ tlie iobeHoy tlie ctuHlloa^ and 
"?4o and 720, produce the fuch&ix, several species of the cujikorbium, 
the /o6('//<(r, the *^i/rax, the Crofiaolum, The tvinteru and escallonia occur at 
the heifi'nia^ and the columella. To- an altitude from 9,200 to 10,8C0 
wards the upper paiL of that zone, feet, and iuriu scrubby busliesinthe 
the oTtfito, the Aekondra^ the nie* cold and moist climate of the fmn' 
rcmberghy^hehtfdrocQtUCfihenerte* mo«. Above the height of 10^500 
TTOf an4 Che okhtmWa^ paytr the fodti the arborescent vegetables ditp 
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appear. The Alpine plants occupy servant of Cortez picked out among; 

an elevation from 6,500 to 13,5 the stores of rice that hatl been scut 

feet. There grow the gentians, the from Europe, for subsisting the 

mtitUnay and the- e^irlctia frailexon^ troops. The monka of Qtttto still . 

whose liuiy leaves ofteD afford cover preserve, as a precious relict^ tlie 

. to the shivering Indians, when be- earthen jar in which Father Rixi of 

nighted in those upland regions. Ghent gathered the first crop, from 

The grasses appear at a luig^ht a spot of ground cleared away in 

from 13,5 to 15,lf 0 feet. In this front of the convent. Wheat, under 

zone, where snow falls at times, the the eciuator, will seldom fonn an car 

jurava^ and a multitude of new spe- below the elevation of 4 500 feet, or 

cies of panieum^ ag^rostis, avcna and ripen it above that of lo,BOO. Barley 

dactifSs^ cover the soil with a'yelfow is made to grow somewhat highci*; 

carpet, which tlie inliabitanis call but then with the utmost difliculty. 

fiaJonaL From the height of about Between the altitudes of 6,0{ju and 

iSjCO feet, to tlie boundary of per- 9,ono feet, lies the climate best 

petual congelation, the only plants suited for the culture of all kinds of 

visible are tlie lichcins, which cover European f^rain. In the same tract 

the face of the rocks, and seeiu even is raised tiie chfuoftodium (/uhioa. 

to penetrate under the snow. From the olevatlon of 4,300 feet to 

It is a most curious fact» that that of 6,200 grows the <fryMrojri//u/;i 

those plants which seem to consti* fieruvianiim^ whose leaves, called 

tote the natural riches of the equa- coeca<t being mixed with quicklime, 

torial regions, are never found serve to stimulate the exhaustecl 

growing spontaneously. The carica force of the hulian, during his long 

papaya^ the jairrjf,}ia vianihot^ or and toilsome journeysoverthe heights 

cassava, the pianLani and maize, of the Andes. In the space between 

itom which the- native Americans the altitudes of 9,8'jo ai^d 13,000 feet, 

d^w their piincipal subsistence, potatoes and the trofttttdum enculen* 

were no where seen by Humboldt turn are generally cultivated, 
in the wild state; nor could he dis- The naUves of the warmer parts 

cover the potatoe, though this inva- of America subsist mostly on plan- 

luablc root is, along Avith the chnio^ tains and cassava The common ba- 

podimn <juinoa^ cultivutcd in the high nana, called /ilatano arion^ is cultiva- 

country of New Granada, in the ted over an extent of low country, 

lower grounds between the tropicks, which contains a million and a half 

die natives raise cassava* cacao» of inhabitants. It propagates itself 

nudxe, and ^antains. It is the region by serding off shoots, and is wonder- 

ci the viamm^a, of oranges, pine- fully productive. In less than eleven 

apples, and the most delicious fruits, months, it bears fruit, like a cucum- 

The Europeans have introduced in- ber, but very sweet and highly nu- 

digo, sugar, cotton, and coffee, which triiious. Its culture is so easy, that 

they cultivate to near the height a slight application of two fluvs in 

of 5$000 feet above the seaj chiefly ' the week would be suiHcicnt for 

.by the labour vf negroe slaves, maintaininga whole family. An acre 

Indigo and cacao t^equire great heat; of ground planted with bananas, will 

but cotton and coffee will grow at a support five-and<>twenty times as ma- 

considcrable elevation; and sugar is ny people as one which grows wheat, 

rultivated, even with success, in the Tlie ripe fi uit dried in the sun is, 

lenipertitc partb ui Quito. This is under the name of /i/afayio paf^sadoy 

the habiUUun of the cercalia^ or esteemed a pleasant and very whole- 

breadcom. The introducuon of some food. 

wheat into New Spain, is traced to The cassava^ or manihot, is furi- 

three or four grains which a negro nished by tWo kinds ifi the Jttc»f 
Vol. iv» p % 
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•W'hich, thoup:h scarcely disduguUh- 
able by Lixeir external characters* 
have yery different quatitieft. Tbe 
root of the juca duke, or ftwect raa- 
iiihot, is perfectly innocent; but that 
of the juea amarga^ or bitter mani- 
hoti conceals a deadly poison. This 
acrid root, however, is reclaimed 
by scraping off the skin, and squeez- 
ing the puip m a long bagj and it is 
• then formed into tliin round cakeS) 
which are considered as very nou- 
rishing. An Indian will, after acvei-e 
toilfinake a hearty meal on a small 
crumb of cassava bread, and three 
ripe plantains. But even the poison- 
ous juice of the nianihot is often 
converted into use. Heat being found 
to destroy its noxious qualities* it is 
boiled to a brown 'soup, which, in 
Cayenne, is further concentrated, 
into the cabiouj a rich sauce resem* 
bling the Chinese soy. 

On the warm grounds, the natives 
likewise raise the convolvulus bata- 
tasy or Spaniiih potatoe, and the dios' 
eorea alata or yam, which was first 
introduced by a slave ship from tlie 
coast of Africa. They cultivate, .be- 
sides, various kinds of the tomatt or 
loveaypic, and the pistachio or 
eurLiunit. The cafincinn^ \vhich they 
term chiili^ is reckoned by them an 
indispeiibublc condiment. ' 

But the principal food of the cuU 
tivators, and of the domestick ani- 
nials in the Spanish settlements, 
consists of maize or Indian corn, 
■which p;rows between the hotter and 
more temperate regions of America. 
Aided by the joint influence of heat 
and moisture, it shoots up to the 
height f of eight or ten feet, and 
yields the most astonishing; produce. 
On the %vidc plain of Mexico, these 
crops, though extremely variable, 
are generally abundant; but, in that 
high country, they sutt'er ofteii from 
drought, and occasionally from un- 
seasonable irobts. Their failure huu, 
at times, caused the most dreadful 
fiuidne. 

Maize, in the Mexican language 
f^toUi^ is dressed for food iu different 



ways, either by roasting or boiimg. 
Crushed and bakpd, it forms a nu- 
tritious bread, named arffms or. the . 
meal is bdled into gmel, which, 
mixed with 3Ugar, .honey, or even 
mashed potatoes, is called atolli. 
But the natives have also the art of 
procuring, from the iniusion of the 
grain, at certain stages of its pro- 
gress tp maturation, several kinds of 
beer or cider, which they term cAt- 
tha* Before the conquest of America, 
they \verc accustomed, from the 
stalks of maize, to express a syrup* 
and make sugar. In the valley of 
Toluca, these stalks are now crushed 
betwixt rollers, and tl^e fermented 
juice converted into a. spiritoua li- 
quor, which is extensively vended 
under the name of ittUqHe de nrnhh 
or palquc dc OtoUi, 

But this is not the only intoxica- 
ting draught which the Indians pre- 
pare. Larj^e tracts in the interiour 
of the country appear covered with 
the agave americana^ or American 
aloe, called, in the native la,nguage, 
^littea^ nutngueif^ or metif and which 
is cultivated merely for the sake of 
the vinous liquor which it furnishes. 
A plantation of mmnruevfi turns out 
astonishingly prolitabie. The plant is 
remarkalily hardy, and delights in a 
dry soil. In about eight years, the 
wanguey comes, to flower, and its 
Seshy leaves gather, up to a crown; 
.and this being then cut over, it bleeds 
profusely for two or three months. 
A vip,orcus plant will, even during 
four or five months, afford every day 
four gallons of sap, which, being 
fermented three or four days, forms 
fialque. This beverage, which tastes 
sweetish and slightly . acidulous, is in 
high estimation among the colonists, 
though it proves very nauseating to 
Europeans, owinj^ to a certain pu- 
trid or animal smell which it gene- 
rally retains. There is also tlistilicd 
from it a strong ardent spirit, called 
mextaU ov aguardiente de VMngticy, 
The culture of the manguey is bur- 
thcned with a very heavy tax, which, 
fit>n]L the cities of Me&ico, Tc^uca* 
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end Puebia alone, yielded, in 1793» 
a clear revenue of about 1 50.000/. 

Nor is the fvangueij^ or agnxte 
anwrirrtna^ ific only plant which lux- 
ury trains u[> iii the Spanish setLle- 
ments. The sugar-cane, originally 
tntiaported from ladia and China 
to the Canary islands, and thence 
Gamed to St« Domingo and Cuba* 
has been successfully introduced 
into some of the interiour provinces 
of the coatinent. Though it prefers 
a heat of 75** or 77*>, the cane is yet 
found to thrive where the mean 
temperatune exceeds not 66^ or66o. 
Sugar piantationa are spreading T9r 
|wdly in the pl^n of Mexico, and 
supply not only the home consump- 
tion, but afford already n. very con- 
siderable surplus for exportation. 
This produce is not, as in the West 
Indies, wrung from the compulsory 
labour of slaves. 

* Prodigloas crops of wheat are 

raised in the Mexican territory. The 
grain is large and plump, and equal 
in quality to the best of the Aiida- 
lusian. On the slope ot the Andes, 
the soil, consisting mostly of decay- 
ed basalt, is remarkably fertile, 
^ough large tracts likewise occur 
which are covered with a hfurd in- 
tractable clay, called te/tetate. The 
system of irrigation is, in conse- 
quence of the prevailing dryness of 
the cliiuate, generally practised, and 
with i^reat success. Cultivation ap- 
pears ihc most active in the neigh- 
.bourhood of the mines, which always 
create an extraordinary demand ror 
provision. 

Oats arc very seldom grown in 
the Mexican territory, where tlic in- 
habitants, as do those of Spain and 
Barbary, c jiun.ajily prefer barley for 
iccdiiij^; Liicii horses. The aolanum 
.tfiberomm, or potatoe, which, under 
the-name of/to/UM, is cultivated along 
^6 whole chain of the Andes, seems 
rto have followed tlie progress of the 
Peruvian arms, from the mountains 
of Chili to the high plain of Bogota, 
anci U) have been thence inuoduced 
mCu New Spain, soon after the con- 



quest. It is planted in the. highest 

and coldest grounds, and be<iomes 
the more productive in that climate, 
as it does not require much humi- 
dity. TJ\e potatoes of Quito and 
of Santa-F6> grow to a large size, 
and are of an excellent quality. Both 
the Mexicans and Peruvians can 
preserve them for several years, by 
merely destroying the principle of 
germination. These roots, which 
have been exposed to the frost, and 
then dried in the sim, arc termed 

Beyond the heights where potatoes 
are cultivated, there occur only 
mountain pastures, which feed nu- 
merous flocks of lamas, goats, sheep 

and cows. The hamlet of Anti^ana, 
elevated 3,800 feet above the plain 
of Quito, and 13,500 above the sea, 
is unquestionably the highest iuiui- 
bited spot on the sur&ce of our 
globe. 

But animals, as well as the vege- 
table tribes, shrink from the region 
of snow. Fish are particularly sensi- 
ble to the approach of cold, though 
they can bear, without inconvenience, 
a degree of heat that is very sur- 
prising. They abound on the shores 
^qf the ocean; but become rare in the 
waters of the upland country. The 
lake of Tczcuco, near which the 
citv of Mexico is built, has onlv two 
kinds of fish, and of a very inferiour 
quality; one of them, called the 
axolotl, being so strangely formed, 
that the Ingenious Cuvier considers 
it as merely the larva of some large 
salamander. The water of that lake^ 
with a depth of only two or three 
fathoms, is, indeed, saltcr than the 
Baltick sea, containing about the 
•15th part of its weic^ht of the mu- 
liuLc uud carbonate oi soda. Like 
the other lakes in the vale of Te- 
nochtitlan, it is highly charged with 
sulphurated hydrogen. These lakes 
have been very considerably reduced 
since the famous siege of Mexico, 
which is described by the earlier 
writers, as seated in the midst of 
waters, though it now stands more 
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titan two milcB from the shelving proTiucea of Vanzuela and the Ci^. 

fT/art^in of the Tezcuco Being encir- raccas abound with the ^ymnofua 
tied at no great distance, by a chain elcctricut^ or clectrick eel, called 
<d* loftv mountains, which at times temh/ador by the Spanish colonists, 
pour down torrents, the capital was •dmlanguiilr iremblanicyby th^Frcuch 
exposed to the ravages of sudden settlers of Guyana, which possesses 
and overwhelming floods. To pre- the singular facultjr of stunning its 
vent such mundations, it became ne* prey by an electrick discharge. It ist 
ccssary to erect dikes and cut drains, however, met with, most frequently, 
The df^ag-nc rca!, or conduit of in the small, stagnant pools, that are 
Hiichiietocu, a tunnel driven throiii^h dispersed rit intervals, over ilu' im- 
the mountain Nochistongo, and four mense plains w hich extend fi ftm the 
miles in length, 11 feet wide, and 14 Orcnocco and Apure. The oid road 
feet high, was formed, in 1608, un- nearUruticu has been actually aban-^ 
der ! be direction of Henry Martens^ doned, on account of the danger 
a Flemish engineer. Fifteen thou* experienced in crossing a ford, where 
sand Indians, compelled under the the mules were, from the effect o£ 
lash of their unfeeling masters, to concealed shocks, often paralyzed 
labour at the work with spades and and drowned. Even the angler some- 
pickaxes, completed, in the space of times receives a stroke, conveyed 
one year, a subterranean passage, along his wetted rod and fishing 
which conducted the waters of the line. ^ 

lake Zumpango and of the river The electrick eel Is of consldenu' 

Guantitlan into the Tula, and which, ble size, being about six feet in 

at that period, might well liave length. The structure of its nervoua 

astonislied Europe. system has been accurately de- 
Tn the higher Andes, the ovAv in- scribed; but the comparison of its 
habitant of the pools and rivulets, is cellular furniture, with the conipo- 
a small fish, the firawadiUti, a new sition of the electrick battery, is en- 
spccics of the silurua^ and which tirely fanciful; and seems nowise 
Humboldt, at the suggestion of calculated for assisting us in the 
I^cepede, has denominated fiimelo' explication of the phenomena. The 
rfif» cyc/o//i<;;;, about four inches long, brilliant science of electricity, it 
not unlike the water-newt, and of must be confessed, is still in its in- 
such a slimy, disgusting appearance, fancy. Philosophers have assumed 
that none but the pooVcstof the In- the existence of an electrick fluid 
dians will taste it. The streamlets without proof, and talk of the ^al van- 
in which it plays, have a tern- ick current as familiarly as if they 
perature of 50 degrees, and seem were describing the operation of a 
to communicate, by crevices through real and tan^ble substance. Were 
the sides of the volcanick mountains, such expressions merely figurative^ 
with collections of water lodged in and forced upon us by the povertj- 
caverns within the crater. Accord- of language, they would be liable to 
ing to the most authentick tes- no material objection. But if they 
timony, the volcar.os of Quito, and only serve to iill the imagination, 
especially Cotopaxi and Tuiigaragua, and supply the want of solid argu* 
sometimes vomit those fish in prodi- ment, it is high time to reject them, 
gious quantities, intermingled with We may safely affirm, that the sup* 
mud. Whole fields have been cover- position of an electrick fluid has not 
cd by these eruptions; and the putrid contributed in any degree to explain 
renvaiiis have infected the air, and the appearances. All that we Vfiow 
btcvi supposed to breed infectious of electrick agency consis*,-. lu a 
tliseiij-e. system of attractions and repulsions, 
Thii livers mW, lakes of the low of whi©ii the chief relations have 
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been clearly disclosed. When a sub- 
stance receives or conveys an clcc- 
trick shock, all its particles, diniiit^ 
a certain minute portion of timC) 
suffer a mutual and violent disten- 
sifiD. The degree of effect which is 
produced must hence depend on 
the intensity of action^ combined 
with its duration. The convulsive 
agitation excited in the animal 
frame by an electrick discharge, is 
caused by the general, thougii mo- 
mentary repulsion which it coramu- 
mcates to the tndn of nerves. The 
fymnouu eleetrieu» appears to have 
the power of reversing this process. 
By an effort of volition, perhaps, it 
can suddenly give its nervous syitem 
the internal derangement appropri- 
ate to the electrick agency, and thus 
dart its influence among the bodies 
in its vicinity. The*sensation virhich 
the gyrnnotUB occasions, is highly 
palnfiily and leaves a numbness in 
the parts affected. It, indeed, resem- 
bles more the effect of a blow on 
tlie head, than the shock of a com- 
mon, electrick discharge. Analot2;oiis 
to the gaivanick,excitement, it may, 
however, depend less on the abso- 
lute iiitenBity of action, than on the 
lengtli of its duration. In both cases, 
the diffuse shock received is more 
akin to the impression made by the 
residuum of an immense battery, 
than to the sharp twitch occasioned 
by the explosion oi a sinuii charged 
jar. 

The Indians entertain such a 
dread of the gymnotwi^ and show so 
mnch reluctance to approacli it 
when alive and active, that Humboldt 
iound extreme diiiiculty in procuring 
a few of those eels to serve as the 
subjects of his experinienLb. For this 
express purpose, he stopt some days 
en his journey across the iJano* to 
the river Apure, at the small town 
of Calaboza, in the neighbourhood 
of which he wan informed that they 
are very numerous. But, though his 
landlord took the utmost pains to 
gratify his wisii, iic w^t>, vifter re- 
peated attempts) constanlly tinsuc- 



cessful. Tired at last of ttna|)|MHnt- 
mcnt, he resolved to proceed himself 
to the principal spot whit h the g-'im- 
noti frequent. He was conducted to 
the Cagno de Bera, a piece of shal- 
^low water, stagnant and muddy, but 
of the heat of 79 degrees, and sur- 
rounded by a rich vegetation of the ^ 
clusia roscUy the hymen<ea courbaril^ 
the 5>reat Indian fig trees, and the 
sensitive plants with odoriferous 
flowers. Here the travellers soou 
witnessed a spectacle of the most 
novel aod extraordinary lund. About 
thirty horses and mules were quick- 
ly collected from the adjacent savan* 
nahs, where they run half wild, be- 
ing only valued at seven shillings 
a head, when their owner happens 
to be known. These, the Indians 
hem on all sides, and drive into the 
marsh; then pressing^ to the edge of 
the water, or climbing along the 
extended branches of the trecs^ 
armed with long bamboos or har- • 
poons, they, with loud cries, push 
the animals forward, and prevent 
their retreat. The gi/mnod^ roused 
from their slumbers by this noise 
and tumult, mount near the surface, 
and swimming like so many livid 
water serpents, briskly pursue the 
intmders, and gliding under their 
bellies, discharge through them the 
most violent and repeated shocks. 
Tlie horses, convulsed and terrified, 
tlieir mane erect, and their eye 
Staring with pain and anguish, make 
unavailing struggles to escape. la 
less than five minutes, two of them 
sunk under the water and were 
drowned. Victorv seemed to declare . 
for the electrick eels. But their 
activity now bei^tm to relax. Fa- 
tigued by such expense of nervous 
energy, they sliot. their electrick 
discharges with less frequency and 
effect. The surviving horses gradu- 
ally recovered from the shocks, and 
became more composed and vigo- 
rous. In a c|uarter of an hour, the 
gynuioii finally retired from tlie con- 
test, and in such a state of languor 
and complete exhaustion, that they 
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were easily dragged on shore by help 
of small harpoons fastened to cords. 
This very singular pivH. of obtaining 
the electrick eel, is, in allusion to 
the mode of catching fish by means 
of the infusion of narcotick plants, 
termed embarbascar con caballoa-^ or 
poisoning ivith horses. 

IV. The observations of Humboldt 
thixiw a steady light on the consti- 
tution and habits of the native Indi- 
ans. But this article has already ex- 
tended to so great a length, that we 
must restrict ourselves to a few 
incidental remarks — The same cop- 
per coloured race appears scattered 
over the greater part of the conti- 
nent of America. It is not, however, 
of that unvaried hue which authors 
have described; nor do the shades of 
complexion even follow what has 
been deemed the law of climate. 
The natives of the temperate tract 
of New Spain, are in general of a 
deeper cast than the inhabitants of 
the hottest parts of South America. 
This dastardly, inanimate race, and 
especially the Mexicans, born down 
by long oppression, seem to be in- 
feriour in all the qualities, whether 
moral or intellectual, to the Afri- 
cans themselves. The same apathy 
of chai-acter would appear to extend 
its influence to the other breeds in 
those torrid regions, where the 
wants of man are so few and so ea- 
sily satisfied. Though caprice may 
sometimes act, no prospect of gain 
will for a moment tempt the naked 
wretch to shake off' his habitual 
sloth. W^hen our travellers visited 
JIavannah in the month of January, 
they were struck with the beauty 
of the male flowers that projected, 
white as snow, from the tops of the 
royal palm; and being desirous to 
have an opportunity of inspecting 
the floration, they offered the negro 
children, whom they met with in the 
neighbouring village, two piastres, 
or near eight shillings, for each 
bough loaded with blossoms that 
should be brought down to them; 
but tlie listless urchins cguld not be 



prevailed on to stir a foot. Other 
straggling tribes, of very difi'erent 
character and aspect, are found dis- 
persed throutrh the wide regions of 
America, living in a state of brutal 
degradation, or of sullen and fero- 
cious independence. On the banks of 
the Meta and the Orenocco, dwell 
the Ottomuques, an ugly race, in- 
clined to corpulency, and having the 
coarse, broad features of the Tartar. 
During the greater part of the year, 
they live on the fish which they kill 
on the surface of the water \vith 
their arrows. But in the rainy sea- 
son, when the rivers inundac the 
plains, those disgusting savages teed 
on a fat, imctuous earth, or h speoies 
of pipe-clay tinged with a lit*.: ^ >xyd 
of iron. They collect tiiis c]\, very 
carefully, distinguishing it by the 
taste; they knead it into balls of 4 
or 6 inches in diameter, which they 
bake slightly before a slow fire. 
Whole stacks of such provisions are 
seen piled up in their huts. Those 
clods are soaked in water when about 
to be used; and each individual eats 
nearly a pound of the material every 
day. The only atldition which they 
occasionally make to this unnatural 
fare, consists in small fish, lizards, 
or fern-roots. The quantity of clay 
the Ottomaques consume, and the 
greediness with which they devour 
it, would seem to prove, however 
incredible this may appear, that it 
dot s more then merely distend their 
hungry stomachs, and that the pow-* 
ers of digestion can, to a certain de- 
gree, assimilate the finer portions of 
it into animal substance. 

As the summer advances, the low 
plains on the coast of America be- 
come parched with excessive heat. 
The grass withers to the roots, and 
the soil turns hard and baked. The 
cattle, enveloped during the day in 
clouds of dust, run panting with op- 
pressive thirst. The more sagacious * 
mule, with his hoof cautiously thrust- 
ing aside the prickles of the water- 
melon, sucks a refreshing beverage. 
But the cries and frightful shrieks 
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oF the larger apes, at last announce 
tlie approacluiig rains. Inccssanl tor- 
rents descend. The crocodile and 
the boa^ long concealed 'in a torpid 
state under the hardened mudt now» 
raising their horrid fronts, burst with 
sudden ind tremendous noisCf from 
their tomb: Tlie rivers soon over- 
flow their batiks, and sweep the sur- 
face vviiii wide inundation. One 
sheet of water covers the whole 
delta of the Oi*enocco. In the midst 
of this aquatlck scene^ lives in peace 
the nnconquered nation of the Gua- 
ranis, who nestle among; the tops of 
the MiiuritiaH, or tlm -leaved palms, 
in exlendifd hiimin';cks, which they 
construct with netting made fiom 
the fibres of the leaves, and line 
partly with mud. On such humid 
»nd pensile floors, the women li^ht 
their fires, and cook their vegetal)le 
diet. The tree to which each family 
is attached, fniuishes its sole sub- 
sistence. The ])!th of the manritia^ 
resembling sago, is fonned into thin 
cakes; and its scaly fruits, in the 
different stages of their progress, 
afford some vaiiety of wholesome 
food. Palm wine supplies an agreea- 
ble, refreshing di ink, and may even 
procure that state of intoxication, 
which is the elysium of the savage. 

But though the members of this 
atrial republick, living on the spon- 
taneous products of the soil, enjoy 
undisturbed repose, it is very differ- 
ent with the other native tribes. Ac- 
tuated by all the vengeful passions, 
they arc constantly prepared for 
deeds of blood and carnage. The 
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prowling wretch exults in rapine 
and insidious murder. When a 
weaker tribe fearfully ventures to 
cross the parched plains, the indivi« 
duals take the precaution of effacing * 
their footsteps, to prevent being sur- 
prised and massacred. Nature seems 
to have ajdcd the dark spirit of the 
savages, by concocting, in those tor- 
rid regions, the most envenomed 
juices. Their poisoned darts and 
arrows cany inevitable death. But 
where such weapons are wanting^ 
tb® genius of evil, fertile in re- 
sources, still prevails. The odious 
Ottomaques are accustomed to dip 
the nail of their thumb in the curarcy 
a strong poison which is extracted 
from a species of the /ihyllanthuay 
and the slightest laceration then in- 
flict^ by them infallibly proves 
mortal. 

It is thus tliat the visions of pri- 
meval innocence melt away before 
th<; touch of inquiry. The true sa- 
vage is a cold, cruel, sullen, suspi- 
cious, and designing animal. Man 
grows generous exactly in propor- 
tion as he becomes civilized. We 
may lament the selfishness of our 
nature, which, in artificial society, 
engenders corruption, and wields 
the infernnl machinery of war. IJut 
the tempest rolls over our heads; the 
mild virtues flourish in the shade of 
security; the finer feelings are che^ 
rished by the enjoyment of ease and 
plenty; and whatever contributes to 
soften or adorn life is called forth 
into action. 
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m*ioire dtt Feld Mm^eJua Smtvarof^ Sie t i e, K History of the Life of Field Marshal 

Suwarof, conih'ned v. itli the t^i lu ral History of the Ag-c; and accornpanied by 0]>- 
servations on ilie principal cvciits, political uiul military, in nliich Russia iias born 
apart dming the 18th cciilury. By L. M. P. de Laverne, iiirnicriy an officer of Dra- 
goons. 8vo. pp. 490. Pa»'i8. 1809. Price 12*. 

Al i M^R iiaving experienced no habit of iimntlating the publick, wc 
.small portion of disgust from the sit down with particular relish to 
catch-penny productiooa} with which the perusal of a book of real value, 
the Pai'isian booksellers are in the This history of Suwarof is the com- 
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position of a man who is evidently 
qualified for tbc tusk; ucquuintcd 
profcssionaUy with the art of wur; 
and competent, by the extent of his 
general knowledge, to apprehend 
and describe, in its civil as well as 
military relations, the character of 
the cxtraordinury personage whose 
life he records. In addition also to 
his merits as an otliccr and a scholar, 
he possesses a claim to a[)]>robation 
from qualities which are still more 
rarely found in authors; viz. impar- 
tiality in reg^ard to his own country, 
and exemption from that base spirit 
of adulation which has become almost 
universal in France. He relates the 
sani^uinuiy triumphs of the Rus- 
bian chiel over the French, as freely 
and explicitly as those which were 
obtained over the Turks and the 
Poles; and he writes a militai^ work 
without paying any compliments to 
Buonaparte, except towards the 
close: when, havin;^- intnidnccd the 
names of other celebrated comman- 
ders, and expatiated on their merits, 
it might have seemed invidious to 
pass without notice the most success* 
ful general of the present age. 

The character of Suw arof has 
been the subject of much difference 
of opinion. Some persons have i^or.c 
so far as to deny him even the merit 
of military skill, and insist that he 
should be considered in no other 
light than as a headstrong champion, 
whose rule was to accomplish every 
thing by dint of force and 1 } an in- 
discriminate profusion of human 
blood. Other persons (and these 
form a very numerous class) whWv. 
they accede to the justice of his 
claims to military fame, are dispos- 
ed to limit their estimate of his know- 
ledge to mera Jtacticks; and, judging 
too literally from appearances, ima- 
gine that, because he lived barba- 
rously anions; barbarians, his mind 
was not less rude and uncultivated 
than his exteriour manners. The 
question, how far these accuscitioDS 
are well founded, will be fully - sol- 
ved by an examination of the princi-* 



pal events in the life of this celebra- 
ted commander, \v1k ^( t haractcr has 
long engaged our aiLention, and iias 
appeared to us to lie much deeper 
than the world suspected. The revii^w 
of these events will be best perform- 
ed by making a condensed abstract of 
I^avemc*s book: but we sliall oc- 
casionally iritersperse this abstract 
witli obsrrvations of our own, par- 
ticularly in regard lo the memorable 
campaign of Italy; reserving to the 
conclusion our notice of the few 
points in which we differ from the 
biographer. 

Alexander Suwarof was bom in 
Livonia, in ir3«>, and was the only 
son of an ancient and noble fiiniily. 
His father had been employed in di- 
plomatick life, a career to wliich he 
destined and partly educated lus 
son; but in the course of this edu* 
Cation, the ardent temperament of 
young Suwarof had been inflamed 
by the exploits of celebrated war- 
riours, and the campaiijns of Hanni- 
bid and Cesar had impressed an 
Indelible stamp upon his imagination. 
Fi-om that enthusiastick admiration 
of heroick feats which is natural to 
youth, he was led to the habit of 
studying war as a science; a habit 
which re mained with him through 
life, and ultimately led to a surpris- 
ing accumulation ul intellectual 
stores. The original dh-cction of his 
studies, however, to a different pro- 
fession, and his father^s dislike to 
the army, retarded in the first in- 
stance his military promotion. He 
found it necessary to v^o through, by 
actual service, the stations of private 
and corporal in the guards, which, 
for youths whose names have been 
early registered, are in general wAy 
nominal duties; and he was not made 
a subaltern officer till he reached 
the a^c of nineteen. Yet the nature 
of this intermediate service was 
highly useful, in givin;.y him a prac- 
tical and familiar accjuaintance with 
the dispositions rf the private sol- 
diers. From the guards he passed 
into a regiment of the liney and was 
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made Ueutenant colonel at the age 
of twenty-seven. The war against 
Prussia, to which the empress Eliza- 
beth became a party, afforded Su- 
warof, in 1759, the first exemplifica- 
tion of that ait, the theory of wliich 
he had so ardently studied. It taught 
ham the inestimable importance of 
celerity, by eKhibltiifig a contrast 
between the enterprise and activity 
of Frederick, and the slowness of the 
Russian commanders, whose igno- 
rance in the art of war, and particu- 
larly ia tiie great point of provision- 
ing their armies, rendered unavail- 
ing the superiority of their numbers 
in the field. Our countryman, gene- 
ral Lloyd, who has written an admi- 
rable history of the seven years' war, 
pronounces that the Russiws never 
had a settled plan of operations; that 
they knew only how to ravage and 
retreat; and that, in his opinion, it 
was almost imposnble to make them 
good soldiers. During this war, Su- 
warof 's station was generally with 
the vanguard; and he already dis- 
played that impetuous courage, that 
promptitude of discrimination, and 
that skill in leading the minds of 
men, for which he waa ailerward so 
eminent. He was present at the san* 
guinary battle of^Cunersdorf in 1759, 
and at the capture and sack of Ber- 
lin in 176Q. The war ended soon 
afterward; and, being made a colo- 
nel in 1762, he was stationed with 
iiib regirneiit at Petersburg. 
. The resistance of the Polish con* 
federates, to the interference of the 
empress Catherine in their national 
affairs, gradually burst into open 
hostility; and in 1769 Suwarof pro- 
ceeded to Poland with the rank of 
brigadier general. Pie marched witli 
his usual rapidity, having conducted 
two regiments over a distance of 
seven hundred miles in the space of 
a month, during tlte depth of winter. 
In Poland, military operations must 
be carried on in the midst of marshes, 
woods, and deserts; and the Russian 
troops were reduced by the break- 
ing out of a Wiir witli Turkey, to a 

Vot* ? H 



number that was sufficient to check 
but not to overthrow the confede- 
rates. Under these circumstances, 
that celerity winch has the effect of 
multiplying numbers, and which 
oveiiakcs an enemy unawares in his 
inmost recesses^ was of the last im. 
portance to the Russian cause; and 
such was the celerity of Suwarof. 
His chief opponents were DumoU- 
riez, Viomenil, and Casimlr Pou- 
lauski, a young Polish nobleman of 
great resources and intrepidity. One 
, of the principal actions was fought 
at Landskrtmn, jq; fortress in the 
Carpathian mountains, where Ihi« 
mouriez had taken post, supporting 
his right by a wood and his left by 
the fort; a position in which he sup- 
posed himself to be iTn incible. Su- 
warof, however, attai l ed him with- 
out hesilauun, broke iiis centre, and 
scattered his whole force. He next 
turned his arms against Poulauski, 
whom he followed so closely as to 
traverse three hundred miles in little 
more than a fortnight. Equally skil- 
ful in pacifying and in fighting, Su- 
warof had subjected a great part of 
Poland, and had nearly dissolved the 
confederacy, when in 1772 the strug- 
gle was entirriy terminated by the 
treaty between Austria, Russia} and 
Prussia; by which these powers 
agreed to unite agjunst the unfortu- 
nate republicans, and to divide a 
third part of the Polish territory a- 
mong Uiemsclvcs. Suwarof received 
from the empress the military order 
of St George, and proceeded m 1773 
to serve under marshal Romanioff 
against the Turks. 

Thono-h the Russians had often 
defeated the Turks in pitched bat- 
tles, they had made little progress 
in extending or retaining their con- 

2uesta. The martial character of the 
'rimean Tartars had formed^agreat 
obstacle to their success. ' These 
barbarians were Mohammedans, and 
were attached to the Turkish Sultau 
as the head of their religion. It had 
long been the aim of the Russians 
to detach thcra from their connexion 
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with the Porte, but in yain; and 
neither the policy of Peter the Great, 
r»or the military talents of the ccle^ 
brated Munick, in a subsccjucnt 
reign, had been able to win or to 
subjugate them: but they retauied 
the power of sallying from their own 
leit^tory, and of laying waste the fair* 
est provinces of Russi^. AlUiough the 
conquests of the empress extended 
sufficiently into Turkey to scpanite 
the Tartars from that empire, she 
Well knew the impolicy of any sud- 
den attempt to incorporate tbcni^ 
a^n>ong her subjects; and she confi* 
)Ked her first endeavours to the ob« 
ject of g^nlng their good will by 
acts of generosity. — The peculiar 
mode of Turkish warfare is another 
reason for the corKjucbts of the Rus- 
sians not having been in proportion 
to the number oi their victoricii. 
iThe Turks, when their ranks are 
broken, disperse and fly with great 
expedition, laying waste the country 
around, and depriving their pursuit 
crs of the means of subsistence. 
The wild state of the pi*oviiices 
which had been the scene of war, 
and Llie unskilfulncss of the lius- 

aiaaa in provisioning tbeir armieai 
had prevented them^from those ra- 
pid and continued pursuits which 
alone could render effectual theii» 
superiority in the field; while th^ 
Turks rallied and returned in a few 
days to a IVcsh attack* The em- 
press, wearied with thi;i tedious 
warfare, and alarmed by a revolt; 
which was excited by tbe Riiasiai^ 
clergy, whose inQuenee she had en<« 
deavoured to lessen, concluded ^ 
peace with the Turks in 4774. By 
this treaty she obtained for her- 
self the territory of Azoph, with the 
free navi^tion of the £uxme, and 
Jbr the Crimean Tartara an acknow-* 
lodgment of their independence of 
the Porte; an act by which she ho- 
ped to procure to herself tlie attach- 
ment of those restless neighbours. 

Suwarof had been made a major- 
general in Poland, and, Ijcioie the 

conclusion of th^ Turkish wary he 



bad been creaM a lieutenant |^ 

ral, and had commanded a divisiiw 
of twelve thousand men. In 1775 he 
married the daughter of prince 
Prosorouski, an alliance which was 
deliberately funned, and was suita* 
b)e in rank to both parties: but Stt« 
warof had lived too long in ca»pt 
to be fitted for domestick life; aid 
after a union of sufficient length to 
make him the father of a son and a 
daughter, an end was put to tiie dis- 
cordant coAuexion by a formal se- 
paiation. 

The ambitiojiia Catherine pwm* 
ed her aggrandizement in peace 
with the same steadioesa as in war% 
Having formed a powerful party 
among the Tartars of the Crimea 
and Cuban, and baviug thrown a 
very large body of troops into the 
most conniiaiiduig pu!>iUons, sta 
boldly assumed the sovereignty ef 
the country, and prevailed on its 
haughty chiefs to awear allegiance 
to her government. A dangerous 
revolt of the Cuban Tartars was re* 
pressed by the vigour of Suwarof; 
and in 1787, when tranquillity was 
completely reesubiished, tlic em-? 
foveas awl her co«irt made a jotuney 
m state, through her recently 
quired provinces, aod dispensed 
vours among her new subjects with 
the magnificence and liberality of a 
mighty sovett lc^n. It was in this 
journey that the cnipci-our Joseph 
joined her, and eoiicei:ted a new war 
against Turkey, which threatened 
the partitioit odT thai eo^itro. Saw** 
f0( had devoted the interval of peace 
^ professional studies, and received^ 
in his fifty sixth year, the rank of 
geneial in chief. The Turks, desi- 
rous of .striking the first blow, de- 
clared war ill 1187, and Suwarof 

We a difltbgukhed abaro m the 
earliest encomiaen. Success, as usu>> 
al, attended him^ But he exposed 
himself in such perilous situations! 

that the wounds which he received 
had nearly terminated his life, and 
obliged him to withdraw^ for a seaF< 
son,, from tiie ikid. In, irSii, thtL 
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Turks, etacburdged tiy tbe succto 

of their desultory efForts against 
the tardy routine of the Austrians, 
determined to assume the offensive, 
and to direct their principal exer- 
tions against that part of the hostile 
force. Having been apprized that 
wince Cobourg was encamped near 
F6r1hinl iHth onff men, they 

assembled to attack him with a force 
of three tames the number. Cobourg 
called on Suwarof to come speedily 
to his aid; and the Russian, takhig 
with him 7,000 veterans, and a few 
pieces of field ai liUt:r^, but no bag- 
gage, nuffched straight forwards 
across woods and hills, and, inthout 
slopping to rest tf ttight, traversed 
» distance of seventy miles in thirty 
six hours. He arrived at the Aus- 
trian camp in the afternoon; and, 
after havinc;- resisted the repeated 
sulicitalioas of their general to see 
him, he employed hiiMelf in collect- 
Ing such intbrmation as enabled him 
to fix, decisively, the method of at* 
tacking tfie Turks. At the late hour 
of eleven at nii^ht, he transmitted to 
prince Coboui the following plan 
of operation; which, while it bears 
marks ui tiic singularity of its au- 
thor, discovers Us sagacity in adopt- 
ing a style that was calculated to 
put an end to the wavering of the 
Austrian generak 

" Yhe army to be in motion at two in 

tlic morning; to march in three columns; 
the Austrians on the rig-lit imd left, the 
Russians in the centre. Let us attack the 
enemy'* posts with oar collected ferce, 
and not lose time in driving their detach* 
cd parties from the brush-wood on our 
right, as our object should be to reach 
the river Putra by daybreak, and pass it 
to continue the attack. I am told that only 
50,000 Turks are now here, but that 
SOM^^ more are a few marches behind. 
It bad been better if they hud been all 
here together; since they would then have 
been beaten on the same day, and an etui 
be put to the business at once. But, as it 
is otherwise, we will bei^in with those 
who are on the spot; and with the bravery 
of niir troops and the blessings of God, we 
Wiil be victorious.'* 

The method which he had taken 
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to ttvoid eottimunlcating with prined 
Cobourg was charscteristick, and 

deserves to be mentioned. He re- 
ceived three uri^ent invitations in 
the course of the evening, and con- 
trived to evade them all. To the first 
message he directed his servants to 
Answer that he was at prayers, and 
coaM not be disturbed; to the second; 
that he was taking refreshment; and 
to the third, that he was taking rest. 
To an ordinary observer, such con- 
duct bore no other appearance than 
that of contradiction and obstinacy, 
but it was in reality the result of pro- 
Jbuad reflecdon. Prince Cobourg 
was his senior, and| lihe.other Aus<* 
trian generals, fall of plan and sys- 
tem; Suwarof was aware that they 
should not agree in their manner of 
fighting- the Turks; and he was un- 
wilUrii^ to waste a precious interval 
in fruitless aitercalion. He judjjed 
it less disrespectfo! to evade than to 
refuse, and he delayed the commU'- 
ideation of his plan of attack, till it 
was too late to make alterations, or 
to Miffer any hazard of its becoming 
known to tiie enemy His wishes 
were fulfilled; Cobourg*- acquiesced 
in hib sciieme of opcraiiun; tlie ar- 
my passed Ae Putra; repulsed, by 
their close order, the impetuous at* 
tacks of the Turkish cavalry; march- 
ed up to the enemy's cannon; and 
carried the intrenchments at the 
point of the bayonet, with a prodi- 
gious slaughter of the Turks. Such 
was the battle of l urliaiii, w hich took 
place on the Slst July 1789. Suwa^ 
rof soon afterward withdrew from 
Cobourg, and resumed his separate 
station: but the the Grand Vizir^ 
having taken the field in person, 
and having' assenibled, by his popu- 
larity, an immense army, Suwarof 
received on the 1 6th September a 
pressing letter fiom Cobourg, re- 
questing him to join the Austrians. 
His answer was given in two words, 
«/ come" An hour afterward, his 
army was on the march; and in the 
course of two days, it was in the 
Aufttriaa camp.. Tiie Turks so^ 
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eame within a few kagueft of the In the next year, tlie dettOi oT lo^ 

Austrians, and occupied themtelves seph look place> and the abarminf^ 

in forming an encampment on the insurrectuma In the low countries 

banks of the R^ mnik, as a defiSt for induced his successour, Leopold^ to 

fhcir heavy artillery and stores pre- make pence with Tnrkcy. Suwarof 
^luusly to their intended attack on kept tJie held: but the operations lin- 
Priuce Cobourg. They had in front gered, tlic chief part of the Russian 
a fortified village, and on their right army being occupied in besieging 
Itti open wood. Suwarof having ur- Ismail, a name which will recall to 
ged that thejr should he attacked onr readers the most sanguinary of 
without delay» the allied army set all SowaroTs conflicts. This city- 
out on their march at dusk, the stands near one of the mouths of 
Ku&bians occupying the left, and the the Danube^ aiid was defended by a 
Austnans the centre and right, ganison whose nunibers were such 
They advanced in silence, and form- as to render it an amiy. The besie- 
od in square bataliions, with open gerb had made liliic progress during 
intervals^ to allow the enemy's ca> tli^ whole snniinery and vnnter waa 
yalry- to pass. The Turks were ad?aneing; when Potemkiny weari- 
ignorant of their approach till the ed with delay, sent orders to Suwa* 
outposts were driven in: but, per- rof to repair to Ismail, and, collect- 
cTeiving by daybreak the inferionr in?^ under its walls the scattered 
number of their advcrbaries, the forces of the Russians, to effect its 
Vizir bore down wuh the mass of reduction at any price. The manner 
his army on the Austrians. An ob- oi accomplishiiig it was ieit to Su- 
stinate conflict ensaed« during which warof; who, having assembled a 
Sttwarof turned the Ibilified village, force, of forty thousaiid men^ deter** 
cut offthe enemy from their artilleryi mined to resort to the dreadfol eX" 
and excited a panick which drove pedient of assaults but, while he 
into the wood a gKnt part of the was secretly preparing his fascines 
Turkish main body, who were and scaling ladders, he assumed to 
already yielding to tlie finuness of the enemy tlic appearance of a rctni- 
thc Austrians- Here, liowever, the lar siege. In an entcipiise in wliich 
Turks resumed courage; the posi- so much depended on the finmiesa 
tion was favourable; and they were of the common soldiers^ belaboured 
still greatly superiour in numbers to to prepare them to undertake it with 
the whole allied army. Suwarof cheerfulness and confidence, by 
urged Cobourg to wheel round to mixing familiarly with them, and 
his support, formed the Russian affecting to make lip^ht of the tlan- 
infantiy into columns, attacked the ger. On summoniiii^ the Pacha to 
wood, and, with the aid of the Aus- surrender, he received for aiis»wer, 
trians, carried it in the space of an that ^ the Danube should stop short 
hour. The pursuit was sanguinary, in its course« and the heavens sink 
The loss of the Turks in killed) down to the earth» before Ismail 
Vounded, and drowned, was im- should be surrendered to the Rus- 
mense; and an v.vmy of 1 ! 0,000 men sians." On the ioth December, Stt- 
was extinguished, or dispcVacd, by warof, liaving called together his ge- 
a force >vhich was not more than nerals and a number of officers, de- 
one third of their number. Honours claied iiiii dcLernuuauou to make 
were now heaped on Suwarof; the the assault {brthwithirembided them 
emperour Joseph created him a of the glory of their late exploila, 
count of the Gei-man empire; and and desired them to , repeat hia 
Catherine made him a Russian words to the soldiers. At three 
count, and conferred on him, in imi- o'clock in the mominc^, a rocket 
tation of the Roman pQU^y^ the sur» from his lent was the signal to the 
itHjf}^^ of Hymnikski^ army to prepare^ a seqond rocket. at 
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Idur o'clock was the aigoal to form Dmoster was declared the Rus»iak 

iulo columns; and a third) at fiye, was boundary; and all beyond it» inclu- 

the order to advance. ding even the fatal Ismail) was re« 

The attack was made in nine co- stored to the Turks, 
iuimib; SIX on the !aiul side, and An interval of p -ace now ensued; 

three from the shippitu^ in the river, but it brought to buwurof only a 

The Turks iiiio wed them to advance change in the manner of his active 

within a hundred yaids, and then labours. He pasb( d three years m 

opened a tremendous fire of grape new modelling, against a future* 

shot: but the Russians unshed ouit struggle} the military resources of 

filled the ditch with their fascines, Russia on the side of! Finland ag^ainst 

and, applying their scaling^ ladders, Sweden, as well as gn the side of 

boldly attempted to climb the walls. Little Tartaiy against Turkey. How- 

The regular troops succeeded; the ever, the state of Poland soon sxixrir 

Cossacks, unable to resist the Tiirk- moned him to exertions of a diffcr- 

ish labre, were driven from the ent kind. Animated by liic exainpic 

walls and tlie ladders into the ditch: of the French revolution^ the Pc^es 

but» being al^erward supported by had risen on the Russian troops, and» 

the regidarBy the whole Russian undertbedirectionof Kosciusko, ob- 

army was fonned on the raniparts tained several advantages over them, 

by eight o'clock. It was then that The Polish regiments in the Rus* 

the conflict began in the town. The sian service, kindled with the spirit 

Turks were equal in numbers, and of their countrymen, were on the 

disputed every inch of ground. Six point of turning their .arms agamst 

hours were passed m battle and car- the Prusaiaoay when Suwarof, by « 

nagcy befiDCe the town was complete- sudden march, and a happy mixture 

ly in possession of the Russians, of temperance and energy^ succeed* 

Their cavalry then scoured the ed in disarming tliem, to the number 

streets; and the pillage of the city of eight thousand, without shedding 

having been promised to these bar- a drop of blood. Advancing after- 

barians, the unhappy inhabitants ward into Poland to cooperate with 

were exposed to death and outrage, the Prussians, he had tlic mortifica- 

duiing three days. The nund shud-> tion to learn that they had retrested 

ders at the waste of blood in these from Warsaw: but, though deprived 

inhuman conflicts, to which the <^ the aid of his allies^ he determi- 

guilty ambition of sovereigns im- ncd to proceed, and marched at the 

pels their deluded subjects! The head of 12,000 men in quest of tJie 

Paissians lost between 4 and 5,000 Polish army undwSirakouski, which 

men, and the Turks o3,00j killcd> he found inti'cnched behind & bog, 

and IO9OOO prisoners. and covered on their flanks witli iiills 

This capture of Ismail was the and woods. Having ascertained that 

last exploit of Suwarof against the the bog was passable,, he attacked 

Turks. He was invited to Peters* the Poles in front with the bayonet* 

burg, and loaded with honours; and and obtained a victory. The enemy, 

in the next year peace was conclu- however, making good tlieir retreat, 

ded, the death of Potemkin having Suwarof saw tliat they would be 

removed the piincipai obstacle to speedily reenforccd, and pursued 

that event in the Russian couit. them by night marches^ by means 

The ctmditions were favourable to of which, after having traversed 

the Turks, who made no other sa- nearly fifty miles, he overtook them 

orifice than the cession of Oczakow unawares near the Bug, where an 

and its territory, and the acknow- obstinate action ei^sued, and the Po- ' 

Aedgmeiit of liie sovereignty of the lish army was nearly annihilatei:^ 

enip£€ss over Little Tartaiy. The .tie tlieu advanced to the Vistuiftf ' 
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coHe^Atd the RnsriMi forces, to Moscow oad afterwird to the eontt* 

tbe nttmbor of 22,000 moD^ wider try, wliere -lie remeiirad in obeeuri^ 

the walls of PiVgB, the fortified su- till he vrt» eunuBCned ap^aln to «n&e 

burb of Warsaw, situated on the by the second coalition against 

ri^ht biuik of the Vistula. The Po- France. England, having engaj^ed 

lisri troo|>h amounted to 3'),(jO(j, and to subsidize 100,000 Russians, was 

"w< : e i'iti L iched in ;i strong camp entitled to name their general, and 

ouuide ui the vvaiis. 1 o ilie success lixt;d on buwarof. The emperour of 

of an fioaeuk on Praga, the cajMnve Germany was persuaded to apply tv 

of a double banier was thus nocc*- Paul for the services of the aged 

sary; but Suwurof cookl depend on warrimir, who unexpected!) received 

the firmness of his men, and deter- in his retirementt the {oUowiDg^ let« 

mined to act here as he had do!ic at ter from his master: 

Ismail. Havincr made every prepare- ^ « , . - . 

u * 1 1 ♦ ^ "I have taken the resolution of iend* 

tion, the assault took place at day- j^^^ j^^,^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

hvcikkj the 24th Oclober 1793, and rcuir and king-/ my ally and brother. Su- 

in four hOWn iSmt inlrenehed camp, warof haa no need of triumphs and lau- 

tbe town of Praga, and the rennsnt rtU* hut his ooantry ha* need of Sawafof. 

ef the Polish troops, were in lUtt wishes are conformable to those of 

possession. Half of the Polish army ik*^^ l"""; conferred on you the 

1 -11 1 J *u i_ ir J command in cluef of ms army, and re*- 

^.'t,s killed, and the other ha f made , ^ \l 

prisoners, with a loss of only 1500 tlierefore, only with Suwarof to yield to 

men on the part of the Russians, the pi*aycrs of his country, and the desire 

The iniiabitaiits of Warsaw, asto- ofFranciall. 
nished, opened their galiesto the con- (Signed) PAUL.*' 
queron uidy in the course of a few Suwarof was tranaporbsd at tho 

weeks, the resistance of the Poles receipt of this letter. He had alwaye 

'-was at an end. Signal marks of ho- a lively sensibility to the attention of 

nour were bestowed on Suwarof by princes, and he was impressed with 

the emperour of Germany and the vehement antipathy to the princi- 

kinp: of Prussia, and Caihcrii^e ere- pies of the French revolution 

ated him a iieid-inarsbal, adding to Since the French had become so 
this fresh tide the gift of a domain terrible to their neighbours, he 
of .7000 peasants. He remained » had been accustomed to write to 
year in JPoland, and passed it in as- the empress Catherine, in the Rus- 
siduous endeavours to reconcile its sian style — Mother and lady, order 
inhabitants to the Russian govern- pie, I entreat yon, to march against 
mcnt. Returning to Petersburg, he the I'rench." He applied Paul's wel- 
v*as treated with the greatest dis- come letter to his liunicrous scars, 
iiuciiou, and was on tlic point of ob- one after the other, and exclaimed 
taining the fuifilment of tlie wish that it had restored him to a new 
which he bad long cherished, to life. He hastened to yield compli* 
take the field against the French^ ance to the mandate, and proceed- 
when the sudden death of the em- cd to Vienna. He was received with, 
press suspended the declaratioa of great distinction by the emperour 
hostilities. Francis. Arrangements had hern 
Under such a master as Paul, it made to render Italy the principal 
was noi probable that a frank and theatre of war, of which Suwarof 
independent chmeter like. Suwarof approved: but no solicitation on the 
could remain kmg in favour. He inirt of the Austrian government 
made no scruple of ridiculing the could prevail on him either to oSbr 
fantastick innovations in the army, them his outline of the campaign,, 
and his removal from command was or to take into consideration th© 
the.consequea^f. He retired tot to yUsk^ i^hich they had already foa^p^ 
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ed. Hq kn«w tliat Auitfi* had paid 

dear for her predilection for these 
premature combinations, which ne- 
ver can be so framed as to provide 
(or the contingencies restiiiing irom 
(he ocHmtBr projects of itt^ .twmf* 
|i)vQkin|^ the divine «id| before en 
immense concourse oC pe^le in the 
eatl^sdfal ef Vienna, and promising 
the emperour speedy news of victo- 
ry, he set out for Italy, and joined 
the Austrian anny> which had alrea- 
dy commenced a &uccesj&tui career 
iiBder genersl Kray. Suwarof now 
liand Jiimself in the delicate situa- 
of .commanding officer of ano- 
flier nation; a situation in which he, 
whom superficial observers have ac- 
counted a madman or a buftbon, ac- 
quiurxi hiniseif witli gieat dexterity. 
He pidd a tribute ot praise to each 
general, but particularly to Kray, to 
whom he said: " It is to yoU| sir, 
that I shall be indebted for the ad- 
vantages which I hope to obtain 
over the enemy: it is you who have 
opened to me the road to vict(»ry.** 

The 1 rench, coiiimanded by iMo- 
i^au, were encamped beyond the 
Adda.. Suwarof advanced with a su^ 
periour forces and, pa^wig the river 
idth great celerity and secrecy, dc* 
leated them in the first battle in 
whicii they and the Russians had 
ever met. Moreau retreated before 
the conqueror, who pushed on to 
Milan The situation oi the various 
corpa of adverse troops was at that 
time consideia^ly. complicated. The 
French w^re distiutmted three dif- 
ferent w%ySb A distinct body of 
40,000 men under Macdonald was 
marching from the south of Italy, 
aiiother of 30,(mJ() under Morcuu 
was retreating beiure buwaroi, but 
stiii maintaining its communication 
with Macdonald through the medi« 
nm of the Genoese territory; while, 
the remainder of the French were 
distributed in the garrisons of Man- 
tua, Pcschiera, Tortoiia, Alessandria, 
and Turin, all places situated in (he 
country which was uvciruii by bu- 
viirof. The %ot^ of th^ allies. 



amounted to 80,000 men, a force 

inferiour to the ag^^^re^^ate of the 
Fi'cnch, but greater than any num- 
ber which could be speedily united 
against tiiem. la what manner was 
Sttwarof to t»m to account his pre* 
seat superiwity? Was he to avoid 
beginnlBg* any sieges, and to march- 
with a powerful army to meet Mac- 
donald? Or was he to push the 
sieges in the interval with all possi- 
ble rapitlii \ , and trust to hi^ own ac- 
tivity in combining an adequate 
force at the moment of MacdonaldV 
aifivaU Of these alternatives he^ 
chose the latter, and, contrary to his^ 
usual practice, divided his army to 
push the respective sief^c<;. Eacli 
corns had orders to retard, bv ( ; lit 
means, the advance of Maedoiiald, 
but to iaii back, and to fight no ge- 
neral action. B^donald, on arvivinfg^ 
from the aoathi had the option of' 
either a bold or a cautious course* 
The cautious system would have, 
consisted in marching silently aloni!^ 
the whole extent of the Genoese 
coast, till he had effected a junctio!! 
witii Morcaui the other course wus 
to cross the Appennines at Qnce». 
and assail the allies from the easCy 
while Moreau should collect his 
scattered troops, and advance against 
them from the west. Macdonald 
had been accustomed to success; he 
was confident in the vip;our of his 
troops^ and tiie dispersed situation 
of the altted forces offisred a. tempi- 
iofif pros^ct of sucoessiyeadvantagas- 
msach rapid assailants as the French. 
He remembered his triumphs over- 
the Austrians in the foiTner war, and 
he had yet to Icara that any change of 
commander couid make them differ- 
ent from what he had known them. 
MoreaU) taught hf recent experi« 
eniee, loaiied to the caatfous side: 
but Macdonald detemdned to judge 
for himself, and descended from the 
Appennines into the plain, trusting 
to his celerity for beating the allied 
troops in detail. 

N.o sooner had Suwaix>i learned 

thia design} thsa he firoeoedad hf 
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tortod marches to mee| the French 
eommfmder before he could advance 
sufficiently to ronpcratc with Mo- 
rcau. Macdonal<l luul passed Mode- 
na, Rcggio, Parma, and Piacenza, 
driving before him the light troop5 
of the alties, and was on the point 
cf forcing general Ott to relinquish 
his position near Placenza; when Su« 
warof arrived in the afternoon of the 
17th June, and, joining his forces to 
the Austrians, obliged the French 
to retreat, after an obstinate and 
bloody struggle. Macdonald, bow- 
cfver, although repulsed, was not 
overcome; and he drew his army, the 
next momlnL;, in a compact position 
nearthe Trcbia, the scene of the fa- 
wovis battle between Hannibal and 
Sempronius. Protected by a nume- 
rous artUU l y, and strengthened by 
woods and ditches, he calmiy await- 
ed the onset of his adversary. The 
French were in nnntber 30/K)0, the 
allies 36,000. Suwarof saw the 
strength of the enemy's position and 
felt that it could not be turned. Lit- 
tle room was left for generalship; 
and the conflict was to be decided 
by obstinate perseverance and force. 
His plan of attack was simple, His 
troopH marched in three columns, 
and assailed the enemy with the 
bayonet. Success was long doubt- 
ful; the Russians were repulsed at 
an important point, and were re- 
treating when Suwarof laid himself 
down on the road, and declared that 
«he would die on the spot if his 
troops gave way." They returned to 
the charge, and, after the most ex- 
traordinary efforts, drove the French 
from the field of battle: but they 
were too much fatit!;iicd to pursue 
the latter beyond tlie Trebia; and 
Macdonald, taking courage from 
their inaetion, ventured, on the third 
dayj to heconfe the assailant. He at^ 
tack^ hi front the right wing and 
centre of the allies, and had the har- 
dihood to push forwards a column 
to turn their left. This column the 
aUies charged with cavalry; and 
thOygh such attackb (H^c rarely suc- 
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cessful against good troops, the fa- 
tigued state of the French obliged 
them to yield, and Macdonald, de- 
feated at all points, fled to the Ap- 
pennines with a loss of 20,000 men. 
Suwarof now came back on Moreau, 
who had advanced against his rear, 
but did not dare to await Ids retuni. 
The siege of Mantua next eagaged 
his attention; and having supported 
it with 600 pieces of cannoDi be sooD 
forced it to surrender. 

Meanwhile, the French had col- 
lected a fresh army for the recon* 
quest of Italy, and placed at its head 
general Joubert, a young man of 
great energy^in whom they believed 
that they saw a second Buonaparte. 
The hostile armies came in sight of 
each other ot No\i, the French oc- 
cupying a position on the heights, 
from which they piopostd to de» 
scend on the next day to fight in 
the plain. Suwarof determmed to 
anticipate their attack, and, detach* 
ing general Melas to turn them on 
the right, directed in person the as- 
sault on their centre. This balth'* 
the last general action which he 
fought, was the most obstinate that 
he had ever witnessed* The French 
repulsed' the allies on the lek, and 
in the centre the Russian columns 
were three times driven back. Su- 
warof exclaimed: "Shall I then be 
beaten at the end of my career?" 
and was on the point of rusliing to 
put himself at tlie head of his gr«- 
nadiers. At last, MeUa having ac« 
coRiptished SttwaroTa plan of tpifw 
ing the enemy's right, a fourth at« 
tack of the Russians proved suc- 
cessful in the centre; and Joubert 
having been killed, the French were 
completely defeated, with the loss 
of all their artillery, and 8000 men 
killed in the field. The loss of the 
alUes was also considerable. 

Suwarof was now at the height of 
his fame. Honours flowed on him 
from all quarters, but particularly 
from Russia, Paul, having created 
him a prince of the empire, confer- 
r-cd \ju him Uic buraamc of Italii^ki, 
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and directed that bis name should 
be joined with the imperii'! family 
in the publick prayers. The couit 
of Vienna concurrecU ostcnsi!)ly, in 
the general congratuiauuiis; but iu> 
illiberal and selfish policy had al* 
ready laid the seeds of disunion 
mth Russia. Piedmont having been 
yeconqiiered by their combined 
arms, Russia wished to restore that 
country to Us former sovereign, but 
Austria coveted its retention for 
herself. Suwurof was of a character 
too inflexible and independent for a 
cabinet that was accustomed, like 
that of Austria, to implicit acquies- 
cencc from its agents. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, that he should 
withdraw with the Russians from 
Italy; and tliut, joining them to the 
reenforcements recently arrived in 
Swisserlandy he should command an 
army exclusively ftussian. He ac- 
cordingly set out on his march 
through the frightful defiles of Swis- 
serland; after having warned the 
Austrians of the misfortunes which 
their tardy and indecisive tacticks 
would bring on them, and adding, 
thaty notwithstanding their jealousy^, 
he would return and cover their 
retreat in the hour of disaster. He 
entered Swisserland witli a force 
of only 12,000 eflTective Russians, 
the remnant of 40,000 — so waste- 
ful to an army are even victo- 
ries ! In this laborious and danger- 
ous march> he displayed the same 
intelligence and activity in sur- 
mounUng the obstacles of nature, 
which he had already shown in van- 
quishing his enemies; but vdiilc he 
was occupied in penetrating through 
these terrifick defiles, he received 
tlic alarming news tliat Masscna 
had overthrown the Russian army at 
Zttrich, that the Austrians, who 
were destined to support his march, 
had fled, and that the French had 
cut off his retreat in all directions. 
Never was a commander in a more 
perilous situation. Willi only a few 
dd.y&* provisions, he was in the 
jBidst of rocks and mountain^ from 

Vox. IV, 3 I 



which the only egress was fay three 

paths; one towards GImvus on the 
east, occup '^d by tin French under 
general Mohlor; aiK)Lher at Attorf, 
on the south, Wi ere general Le- 
courbe had taken post with a strong 
corps; and a third at Schwitz on the 
nonh, whither Massena was advan- 
cing by forced marches, flushed 
with success and confident of his 
prey. The eyes of all Knropc were 
fixed on Swisserland, arul the aged 
warriour was given up for lost. He 
feU the danger of his situation, but 
he assumed a cheerful coimtoiance 
to his troops. To retreat had never 
been his lot in war, and it cost him 
dear to resort to it at the close of 
his career. The necessity, however, 
was iiidispensable; and he yielded 
to that necessity, yet in a manner 
which bespoke the unsubdued vi- 
gour of his mind. He marched sud- 
denly against Massena'a van^^rd, 
overthrew it, and destroyed its ar- 
tillery; then turning rapidly to the 
east, he directed his course towards 
the path uliich led to (ilarus. This 
path was so narrow as to admit only 
two men abreast; on the left was a 
perpendicular rock; and on the right? 
a lake. Confined as it was by nature, 
it was still farther obstructed by 
stones and logs of wood. The Frenclx 
troops were in front; and their artil- 
lery on the opposite side of the lake^ 
commanded it in flank. Here was* 
no common danger, and « general 
who had tiot complete possession of 
the hearts of his soldiers would have- 
becn irretrievably lost. Suwarof first 
showed the Russians the path, and 
next pointed to himself and the em- 
perour's son, Constaiuine, both about. 
to fall into the hands of the enem^> 
unless rescued by the valour of their 
own troops. The sc^diers, affected 
with the scene, demanded with loud 
cries to he led on, and their intrepidity 
and impetuosity overcame every ob- 
stacle. The Trench were made to 
vanish from the path, us if swept ofl^ 
by a superiour power; and they were 
porsnei) with si|ch celerity that they 
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overthrew their own posts succes* warof, and lijghted by a lamp which 

sivcly in their flight. Suwarof am- is kept burning at aji hours. This is 

ved at Glarus victorious, but deter- his tomb. 

fiiincd to withdraw from all coope- Lavcme concludes his work 
mioii with the Austnans, whom he ^j^h a delineation of Suwarof s cha- 
accused of ha.vmg abMidoned his ^j^^^^er, which, like some other parts 
army. He persisted m this deternu- ^he volume, is considerably too 
nation; hjs court concurred with him; diffuse. It conveys, however, when 
and the cabmet of Vienna, bem^ lo ^i^^ together, a very dear re- 
infatuated as to refuse the cessions preAntation of the wantottt^s diapo- 
required by Russia, as an evidence ^^^^^ ^nd habite. Fassmg owtt the 
of her sincerity, Suwarol led back remarks which appear to us super- 
his army to their own frontiers. On f^^^,,^^ ^^e have put together and 
the marshal's arrival at Peters- translated the moat interesting pas- 
burg, Paul wreaked his own disap- gages, 
pointment on that officer, accused ^ 

him of not timely apprizing him of <* Sawtfof had been above fifty years in 

the perfidious intentions of Austria, military scn'ice; he had been present in 

and pretended to make light of his niorc than a hundred actions, and had 

military exploits. Suwarof, afflicted conmiMidrd in ^y favx, without ew 

at the L^Zr in .hich U>e c^iuon ^ht^^^.lSS^rroS'! 
had been dissolved, and too keenly g^^yg ^^^^^ ^^-^^ 

alive to censure proceeding from vuiqiiiahed; andhe shared with the pii. 

the throne, became dangerously ill. vatetoldiers even those pecuniary revrards 

On hearing this, Paul relented, and which were bestowed exclusively on him- 

•ent to him his two sons, AU xunder self. In person, he was small and thin; 

1/' ♦ TK^ , ^r., .^ hii body teeined to coBiiit of abewn hi» 

and Constantine. Tlic veteran reco- ^^^^^^f ^^^^^ ^ 

▼cred sufficiently to deliver to tliein j^^^^^]^ ^j^^, ^nd his eyes were small, but 

instructions lor their guidance m discovered, by their animation, the fire of 

publick life; and to lament the de- hia temperament. Ifia heaMi was aouad 

cradatiflna of hia country dnce the a'^d vigorous. He rose reguhuly at day. 

death of Catherine; but the disease ^''■'■^> <ircnched himself ^vith cold water, 

* ^ .....^ *I *^"d took a repast between ei^nit and nine 

was toe fax ^one to be removed by ^ ^ 

any consolation, and he soon after- ^ of a common soldier, which waa ge- 

wards expired in his seventieth year, nerally broth and sour bread. In quar- 

Paul, irritated, perhaps, by the war- ters, the only addition which he made ta 

piour's dying dcclaruLion, refused tliis plain food eonaisted in the aae of 

him any higher funeral than that of a f t*^ meat His drink w«s 

• •«*vlr b^'P^ ^^1th a httle braisdv after ear )i meal; 

mapr general. The courtiers took ^^^^ i,^ ^^^^.^ ^ 

Wammg, and did not attend; an ex- day, with a keen appetite. Hta genenl 

ample \vhich was imitated by the custom was to sleep only three or four 

whole dlplf rualick body, with the hours at night, and as many, when op- 

hoiiourable exception of tlie English portunity permitted, in the middle of the 
ambassaduur. Some time aftcr>vai-d, He waa regular m hia devotional ear- 

* r> 1 1 , . c ercises, and performed them before an 

however* 1 aul oiucreu a siamc oi • r c nJr- t i ^ ^ i • 

uvvTVYVM * w*wiv.iww^«. «!, jmj^^e of St. Nicholas, the tutelary saint 

Suwaiot to be erected m a publiek ot liussia. When in quaiicrs, he slept 

square at Petersburg, which waa mpt upin blaeloakon m thin mattreaa 

COmf^eted during the present reign, or blaaikct, stretched on the fk>or: in the 

• with a solenrn ceremony, in whieh ^^^P^ °" * board or on the bare 

Suwarof 's son appeared, accompa- ^^i""'^' g^^^^? his 

, , , li i.« I 1 aoldien, aa well aa ofllcera. bad acttsata 

lucd by Uie emperour and his whole ^im at ill hmS. HeTasiaSuat^ 

court. In the church ot Alexander traverse the camp on foot or on hor«?f>hack 

Keuski is to be seeu a plain bronze alone? he descended to jocular fanuharity 

tal^ inaeribed with the name of Su- aad even la buffiioneiy with hla seUlieia» 
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A Conduct wluch would bftve been absurd 
among troops of a more rn ill/t d stamp; 
but which, to tlie st:mi-barbarian Russians 
presented an image of the oiily manners 
that they could compidiend. The result 
of all thcso Jiahits wn'^ an unparalleled 
devotion on the part oi his soldiei*s, which 
accounts for the singular circumstance of 
bb never bciiiig defeated during ao long sl 
career. They thought tliat tlu ir command- 
er was an inspired bemg, and they would 
march to iucvital)le fate under liis orders. 
Re never carried money in bis pocket, 
antl %v6nl(l not even touch any. His for- 
tune was enjo\ ed In his son, by his rela- 
^ons, and by the officers of Ids suite. A 
declared enemy to luxury, he caused every 
article of superfluous furniture to be re- 
moved from any apartment which was 
appropriated to him; and if a mirror had 
lioon left, he brolco it in pieces fonhwitli, 
as an appcnrla^c unworthy of a man. The 
only things of which he was proud, were 
tlie diamonds and stars of orders that 
were conferred on him for hia military ex- 
ploits. They Averc very numerous, and had 
been ciiiciiy the giti of the empress Ca- 
therine. Ihey were carried uear his per- 
flon in a cadket, and worn by bim with 
CTeat pomp on piibllck occasions. ITi'; or- 
dinary dress was \ ery jdain, and consist- 
ed, m summer, oi a coiion Jacket, with 
scarlet lace, Ihien drawers^ amall»old fa- 
shioned bootSf and a %bt casque on iua 
bead. 

** The court of Vienna, in appointing bim 
to the chief command, wished it to be un- 
derstood that tlic troops of the two nai'nns, 
tbong-h botli under his direction, should 
act separately. Suwarof would not admit 
any general stipulation to this effect, but 
showed by his an ring^ments a discrimina- 
ting sense of their resi>ectivc merits; em- 
ploying the AuBtriaiis, on account of tiieu* 
tacticw knowledge, in vangfuards and de- 
tached corps, and relyine: nn the Russians 
for des]>cratc attacks. His stafl vvas com- 
posed in great measure of Austrian offi- 
oert; and on the chief of the staff reading 
over to him the plan of attack or of a 
march, lie discovered cxciuisite discern- 
ment in retrenching what was superilous, 
or supplying what was deficient. He was 
never the advocate of defensive operations. 
His leading characteristirks were celerity 
in march, and boldness in attack; minor 
coBsidtfmtioiis, such as a change of pori> 
tion during action, or taking advantage of 
a particular lorulity, do not seem to have 
been famdiar to him. Having once formed 
Ilia plan, he pushed straight forwards' to 
Its execution. Posts and batteries indis- 
criminately were attacked at the point of 
%he bayoneti and in front^ witbout liesiia- 



tion, if a ready access was tMt dfered a^ 

the flank. He was accustomed to =^ay to 
his ofticers: ' If I snstain a loss of lives to 
day, it will cause a saving hereafter;' and 
to the solders, * balls are blind, but bayo* 
nets can discern.* He accustomed his 
troops to the performance cf duty in spite 
of all obstacles, in the shape of weatlier, 
of privations; of fatigue, or of dangers. 
His officers, having once received an or* 
der, were not allowed to weigh the difllicuU 
ties attending its execution, but were re« 
quired to fu^ it promptly and completely. 
His custom was to take no notice of the 
attendant obstacles, but to pre^rrlhe 
distinctly the day, ti»e hour, and the 
place. He could not heve to hear an 
officer say: ' I do not know thi.s,* or * I 
cannot do that.' He expected every one 
under ids commatKl to acquire a i^ady ap- 
plication of his powers, and had no pa- 
tience witli those who hesitated. To nscrib<» 
ferocity to him us an inherent rpKirity is a 
vulgar crrour; yet mildness as certainiy did 
not enter into bis composition. Hisretott% 
even to his sti])f iiours, were l)lttcr and 
poit^nant. lie v. u , oflx-n blunt and rude to 
Liie ofiicers attached to his person, and 
not solBiuentiy attentive in aiding dieir 
promotion. It might !;c said that he treat- 
ed the soldiers bet 'or tlian the ofliicers, 
und liie oiiicers at large better tlian those 
who were under bis immediate eye. He, 
liad an antipatliy to t'lc Prussians, on 
account of their bonsting ,'oid military pa- 
rade. I he publick in general are strange- 
ly misinformed in respect to the extent 
of his knowledge. He has been pictur- 
ed as an unlettered barbarian; but he 
possessed a stock of varied and profound 
erudition. He spoke the Russian, Turkish, 
Polish, Italian, German, and French lan- 
gnric^-cs. He was capable of writing Ger- 
man and French, and he read Greek, 
Latin, and Arabick. He could quote an^ 
clent and modem lilstory witli surprising 
ticruracy; ar.d lie was miallfied to carry 
on a conversation on subjects tlie most 
foreign to his pfofcssion. With a priest lie 
would di^conrse on divinity; with a law- 
yer on jurisprudence; and with a surgeon 
on anatomy. He declined to accept any 
presents in property from tlie empress till 
afler lie had children; but eventually hi? 
fortune was augmented by these dona- 
tions to a large amount. His ikmily con* 
sisted of a son and a daughter. His ton, 
count Italisky, is favoiu*ably known in the 
di]>Iomatick world, and hi« daughter, the 
wile of general Zoubof, is a woman of great 
merit, and was the idol of her father, who 
would kiss her hand for hours together, 
and run about her room, thaitking hca\en 
ior jiaving given him such a daughter-''^ 
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Our objcctiuub Lo M. Laveme*s book 
are of two kiiida.He trespasses, some- 
times, in the way of declamation, 
and, like mnxf ciher bioi^raphers, 

he is apt to be transported into too 
vehement an admiration of tlie sub- 
ject ot" his labours. Not that w e 
would be understood to mean that 
he overrates SuwaroPs military ta- 
lents; but that he attributes to him, 
in other respects, feelings too refi* 
ned for his situation. Knowledge, 
and even learning, to a threat cx- 
ten', were possessed by this rxtn- 
ordinary man; and a generous pas- 
sion lur the glory of his country 
was predominant in him, to the ex- 
duston of all selfish views qf private 
ambitipn: but to dwell on his senti- 
Tncnts of delicacy and humanity, as 
jM. Lti-N-eme sometimes permits him- 
self to do, is to ascribe to fiim quali- 
ties -which -dvv iiicoiripiiiibie with 
hit* habils of lite, and wiiii the cha- 
Tacter.of that society from which he 
toolr his impressions. Objectiona* 
ble, however, as the book is in these 
Tespects, it is stilt such a produc* 
lion as wc should rejoice to sec 
proceed from the pen of an 4^ngU^ 
officer. 

W'ti shall now offer a few remarks 
cm a subject which M. Lavcrne 
could not venture to touch with an 
impartial hand— <a comparison be- 
tween Suwarof and Buonaparte. Each 
had ^rom nature a most ardent mind, 
and each pursued his profession 
with intense assiduity. A remarka- 
ble icsembiauce prevails also in the 

character of their warfare. Both 
have owed their fiime to battles, 

and not to manoeuvring; both have 
lieen distinguished for rapid move- 
ments; and both have been accused 
of want of variety in tlieir tacticks. 
Buonaparte's educaiion in an cnjii^lit- 
ened country had led to tlie uuain- 
ment of a wider compass of scienti- 
fick knowledge; - Suwaiofs length 
of practical experience had procu- 
red him a more complete mastery 
over the machine which he directed. 
U vif would imaffine a bltUiiUott 



which these, the greatest generate 
of the present age, were opposed 
to each other on equal terms, w^ 
must not asdgn to the one the pow- 
er of France, and to the other that 
of Russia: that would in'^i ed be an 
Hnrr|ual opposition of means, which 
would place the resources of a vast 
and disjointed region against those 
of so populous and compact a coun- 
try as France. To obtain a &ir 
ground of parallel, we must sutspose 
a case in which Buonaparte and Su- 
warof took the field with equal num- 
bers and equal resources; the only 
distinction being that the one com- 
iTianded Frenchmen, and the Other 
Russians. In officers, Buonaparte 
would have had the benefit of set* 
ence; Suwarof that of devoted* at- 
tachment. In soldiers, Buonaparte 
would have possessed intelligence 
and activity; Suwarof, fearless in- 
U'epidity. Under such circumstan- 
ces, the chances in a pitched battle- 
would have been in &vour of Suwa- 
rof: but, in a protracted warfare, in^ 
favour of Buonaparte. Had Buon^it' 
parte ventured to pursue towards 
liij Russian antagonist the daring 
system by which he assailed the 
Austrians, he would soon have paid 
the forfeit of rashness; for had Su-^ 
warof commanded at Aspeme, Buo* 
naparte's army would never have 
recrossed the Danube. But we esti- 
mate his talents too highly, to bclievo 
that he would have hazarded bold 
measures against such an enemy. 
He appears to possess the tact of 
Hannibal in adapting his mode of 
operation to the character of his op- 
ponent; and we are no convefts 
to the notion that his success in War 
has been owing cither to the power 
of numbers or to fortune. He woul^ 
have been wise enough to know that 
Suwuro( was too vigilant to be sur-» 
pised, and too strong to be over- 
thrown; and hb would have conce- 
ded that his only chance of success 
consisted in drawing the eager ve- 
teran into a snare. To yield partial 
gaccesseti to an cnciny, and draw 
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them into a general engagement 
der circumstances of disadvaiitage) 
was early the plan of Buonaparte;. 

and the impetuosity of Suwarof*s 
temper, and the uniformity of his 
]>ast successcsi might have laid him 
open tu such a system. He had 
£Might mith Turks and Poles, and 
was so much accustomed to chase 
his enemies before him^ that it is 
doubtful whether he was prepared 
to make due allowance for the dif- 
ferent character of tlie French; for 
the resources of their oflicers in 
the hour of pressure; and for (.he 
dexteritjr of their soldiers in reco- 
vering their order and repeating 
their attacks. On the one hand, we 
cannot doubt that the- inventive 
mind of Buonaparte might have de- 
vised a combination of circumstan- 
cesy which w^re calculated to draw 



his antagonist into imminent dan-*' 

Sr: on the other handy it would en* 
ntly have been very hazat^ous to 

concert the measures necessary to 
a complicated plan, within reach of 
an adversary who was accustomed 
to deal speedy destruction to ail 
who were exposed to him. In short* 
Suwarof and liis Russians formed an 
engine of such a nature as to bid 
defiance to calculation; for if we go 
so far as to suppose that Buonaparte 
had succeeded in bringing them to 
action under circumstances so un- 
favourable as to leave no chance to 
ordinary troops, still the energy of 
Suwarof, and the desperate fury of 
his soldierS) might have overturned 
the most skilful combinations, aiid 
have poured on the heads of tho ene^ 
my the destruction which the latter 
had prepared for them. 
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Qhservations on Madness and Mclanchuiy, including Prj^cticul ileiuarkson tliose Dis^ 
eases, together with Cases, and an Account of the morbid Appearances on Disseo^ 
tion By John Haslam, late of Pembroke hall, Cambridg-e, Member of the Royal 
Colk jT-c of Surgeons, and Apothecary tn Bctblem Jtiospital. The second Editioi^ 
considerably cniai'ged. 8vo- pp. 345 9*. 1^09. 



THE malady which forms the 
subject of this volume is peculiarly 
interestini^. The frequency of its oc- 
currence, and the derangement of 
civil association wlilch it occasions, 
render an acquainunce with its cha- 
mcteristicks essential to people of 
every condition. How frequently 
arc men, totally ignorant of tlie laws 
of organick being, and of the human 
mind, called upon to decide whether 
an individual shall be torn from his 
family and iiis fi iciids, to be immu- 
red within the walls of a iunatick 
asylum! Hoif ^g^quently b^ve the 
eloquence^ the argumentative skill» 
and the ready wit of an advocate^ 
determined the fate, the fortunes, 
and the character of a man of sound 
mind, but of cccentrick habits; or 
on the plea of madness have set 
i^iiide the mlciilionis of a testsilor! 



How frequently have madmen been 

suffered to perpetrate acts of mon* 

stroll 3 impropriety, because no one 
would pronounce them insane; and 
how many instances of sviit ixle have^ 
been committed, because the friends 
of the unfortunate victim of rash- 
ness were not apprized of the dis- 
tinguishing signs of the disorder^ 
which poisoned all his sources of 
happiness! We were therefore gra- 
tihed with the appearance of tliis 
publication. The author, in his ca- 
pai^ity uf apothecary to the Bethlem 
Hospital) has long enjoyed extensive 
opportunities of investigating the 
complaint, and he possesses many 
requisites for such an undertaking. 

In the present edition, Mr, Has- 
1am has declined giving a definition 
of madness, and in this we think he 
is perfectly rigia. Although uicdicaj 
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pnctitkNien may detmnine tka a 
person U mad} tt wwld be utterly 
impOBUble to comprise, in a few 
words, the charactcristick sig^s of a 

complaint "which appears in sncb 
various toiins. We arc less satisfu d 
"with the cursory manner in which 
Ihc author has treated ui the men- 
tal fikcoldes. He deems it peculiar- 
ly . Incumbent on him. who under- 
takes to write of them in their dis- 
lempered state, to have a thorough 
knowledc;e of their nature, ext^^Tit^ 
and rectitUiclc; and considers it im- 
portant that the medical pructitioncr 
should be enabled to establish the 
State of the patient's caaS} as a de- 
parture from that which is reason. 
We admit the difficulty of esta- 
blishing a satis&ctory theory of the 
human miiul, and concede to this 
author, that " it docs not possess all 
those powers and faculties with 
which tlie pride of man has thought 
proper to invest it." But we utterly 
deny the latter part of the sweeping 
conclusion which immediately fel- 
lows, that " by our senses we are ena- 
bled to become acquainted with ob- 
jects, and we are capable of recol- 
lecting^ them in a greater or less de- 
gree; the rest a^ijieara to be merely 
a contrivance qf language,** p. 9, 
According to this suppositum, the 
vast inteUectual difference which 
obtains between men placed in si- 
Tnilar circumstances, and pursuing 
similar means of acquiring informa- 
tion, would depend solely on tlie 
acuteness of their perceptive faculty, 
and the power of their memory; but 
we sometimes observe these iSBCuU 
ties, in an eminent degree, in men 
who are not remarkable for wisdom, 
or for sound judgment. We have 
known an ideot possessed of memo- 
ry; and have seen children wholly 
devoid of the power of reasoning, 
who were gifted with an accurate 
perception and extensive memory; 
m sh(»t> we most regard these 
as subordinate faculties, by which 
we are enabled merely to acquire 
and retain the lu (15 men is of know- 
ledge. The reasQjmjg wluc^i Mr, 



Haslam has adduced to support Ida' 
hypothesis is more ingenums than 
conclusive. If he could not satisfy 
himself of the nature and being of 
the bnman mind, before he promul- 
gated his sceptical tenets, he should 
have been prepared with more sub- 
stantial arguments than those which 
he has brought forwards. thinksi 
that 

■*If mind were capable of the operations 
attributed to it, and possessed of theae 
powers, it would necessarily have been 
able to create a language expressive of 
tliese powers and operations. But the fact 
is otherwise. The lang^iage which cha- 
racterizes mind and its operations, has 
been borrowed from external object^ Ibr 
mind has no language peculiar to itself, 
A few instances will siimciently illustrate 
this position. After having committed an 
offence, it ik nataral to say that the 
mind feels contrition and sorrow. Contrl- 
tion 16 from cttm and teroy to rub together, 
which cannot possibly have anpr thing to 
do with the operations of the mind, wmeh 
is incapable of rubbing its ideas or no- 
tions together. Contrition Is a figurative 
expression, and may possibly mean the 
act of nibbing out the stain of vice* Of 
wearing down by frictiim the pt<m&xa^ 
ces of sin." p. 9. 

We do not profess to understand 
the last sentence, and are unwilling 
to renounce our belief, that the 
mind possesses faculties distinct 
irom matter, because the author 
cannot lUscover that it has any lan^ 
guage peculiar to itself. If Mr. Has^ 
lam can explain that power which 
wills, and which thinks, and which 
determines our actions, and regU' 
latcs our conduct, by any of the 
known laws of matter, we shall en- 
deavour to refute his doctrine* or to 
relinquish our own o|Mnlon8« 

But although we totally dissent 
from Mr. Haslam's metaphysical 
speculations, we give him due cre- 
dit for his able investigation and 
clear account of tho'* distemper on 
which he has written. He adopts 
the usual terms, mania and melan* 
chdia, to dtstingttbh the forms vat^ 
der which insanity occurs, but does 
dot regard them as opposite dis- 
eases. He thus describes the synip* 
4om$: 
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*' On the i^jpraacU of mania, they [ibt 
pvtieiilal fifit iNmw uneasy, are iumf 
pable of confimnAf their attention, and 

neglect any einployTnent to which they 
have been accustomedi tiiey get but little 
sleep, they are loquacious, and disposed 
to harangue^ «iid decide promptly and po- 
sitively upon every subject that may be 
started. Soon after, they are devested of 
all restraint in the declaration of the 
opinions of those with whom they are ac- 
qaainted. Their friendships are express- 
ed witli fervency and extravagance} 
their enmities with intolerance and dis- 
gust. They now beeome impatient of 
contradiction, and scorn reproof. For 
supposed injuries, they are inclined to 
f|uarrel and fight wHh those about them. 
They have aUtne appearance of persons 
incbriited; and those wlu) are unac- 
quainted with the symptoms of approach- 
31^ mania, generally suppose them to be 
in a state of intoiication. At lengtJi suf* 
picion creeps in upon the mind, they are 
aware of plots, which had never been 
contrived, and detul motives that were 
never entertained. At last, the succession 
of ideas Is too rapid to be examined; the 
mind becomes crowded with thoughts, 
and confusion ensues.** p. 41. 

*' Those under the influence of the de- 
pressing' passions will exhibit a different 
train of symptoms. The countenance 
wears an amciooa and gloomy aspect, and 
(hey are little disposed to speak. They 
retire from the company of those with 
whom tltey bad formerly associated, se- 
clude themselves in obscure places, or 
lie in bed the geatest part of their time. 
Frefjuently they will keep their eyes fixed 
to some object for hours together, or 
continue them an equal toe *nent on va* 
enity.' They next become fearful, and 
conceive a thousaivd fancies; often recur 
to some immoral act which tliey have 
committed, or imagine themselvefkt guilty 
of crimes which they never perpetrated; 
believe tliat Cod Iki? abandoned them, 
and, with trembling, await bis punish- 
ment. Frequently ti^y become despe- 
rate, and endeavour, hy their own hands, 
to terminate .'in existence which appears 
to be an uiHicting aiui hateful incum- 
hrance." p. 44. 

Next follow some in^portant ob- 
servations on the nature of a lucid 
interval, whi(^ is defined ^ to be a 
complete recoveiy of the patient's 
iiitellectSy iwcertuned by repeated 
examinations of converaation, and 
by constant observation of his oou^ 
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duct, for a time sufllcicnt to enable 
the superintendant to form a correct 
judgment.*' Tht cunning which 
some patients exlubit on these occa- 
sions ia remarkable^ and has even, at 
times, deceived the penetration of 
Mr. Haslam himself. 

Memory is the first power which 
decays, and this author observes, 
that insane people, who have been 
good scholars, after a long confine* 
menti lose, in a wonderful degree, 
the correctness of orthography. 
When they write, above half the 
words are frequently mis-spelt; they 
arc written according to the pro- 
nunciation." Deafness and tinnitus 
aurium are frequent symptoms, and 
occasion many curious delusions. 

Mr. Haslam has related several 
interesting cases of insanity, with 
the appearances on dissection. ■ In 
all these the brain showed unequi- 
vocal marks of organick disease. He 
divides the causes of insanity into 
physical and moral. 

Under the first are eomprehended 

repeated intoxication; blows received up- 
on the head; fever, particularly when at- 
tended with delirium; mercury, largely 
and injudiciously administned; cutaneous 
eruptions repelled, and the suppression of 
periodical or occasional discharges and 
secretions; herethtary disposition, and 
paialytiek aflactif»s.*> p. m 

Amongst fhe moral caasea are 
cmimerated^ 

"The long endurnnrr of "^^rjffV ardent 
and unerratificd desires; religious texTOur; 
the diiiappoiiitment of pride; sudden 
fright; fits of anger; prosperity humbled- 
by misfortunes: In short, the frequent and 
uncurbed indulgence of uny passion or 
emotion, and any sudden or vLuicnt uficc-- 
thm of the mind.** p.3U». 

Many ingenious hypotheses re- 
specting the muoii's influence on 
mauiacks have been maintained. 
Mr. Haslam, who takes nothing £or 
gsi^d without foU proof, kept a 
rof^ster &r more than two yearsi 
and, in the course of his veiy ex- 
tonsiye pfidke^ did not &idj 
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any instance, that the alterations of 
the human Intellect comspond with, 
or were influenced by, the vicissi- 
tudes of this luminary/* p. 217. 
Sometimes, indeed^ by shining 
brightly into the apartments of the- 
insane, the moon may prevent them 
from sleeping, ant! thus augrm ut 
the violence of their sympiouii»i but 
a U|fhted candle would produce a 
sinulsr effect. 

Mr. Haslam very successfully ridi- 
cules the commonly rcccivedopinion» 
that intellectual labour be comes a 
cause of insanity. He discusses the 
important qucsiioii of the hereditary 
disposition of madness witii acute- 
aesft and great candour. We would 
most seriously impress the following 
observations of this author on the 
minds of our readers: 

Parents and ^urdians, in tlie dispo- 
llftl or direction of the choice of tbeir chil- 
dren in marriage, should be informed, that 
aa alliance with a friniily, where insanity 
has prevailed, oi^ht to be prohibited. 
Havinff directed some attention to inqoi* 
lies of this nature* I am enabled truly to 
state, that, where one of the parents have 
been insane, it is more than proba- 
ble that the oflkpring will be similarly af- 
fected.** 

Although the author has enume- 
rated moral amenta amcngat the 
causes of insanity^ he still evinces 
great reluctance in considering them 
as such. From what he has stated, 
indeed, we may fairly infer, that he 
denies the existence of mind, and 
iauglis at "a disease of ideas." His 
dissections have always discovered 
more or less of organick disease^ 
and he seems rather to suppose this 
altered conditicm of the organ is a 
cause, and not an effect of the dis- 
ease. In soinc instances, unquestion- 
ably, this is the case, as when the 
•complaint is consequent upon exter- 
iiiil violence. But surely the most 
sceptical mind must admit, that when 
a person becomes insane from sud- 
den joy, from long continued brood- 
int^ f>ver misfortune, from a malicious 
i^l^irit ofhatredi or of revengC) from 



disappointed love, or in short, irom 
any passion of the mind, some de- 
rangement (and we will not flinch 
from the question) some disease 
of ideas," occurs previously to any 
morbid chang;e in the brain itself. 
Some people are subjected to tem- 
porary insanity from the least deter- 
mination of blood to tiie head, or 
from the least contradiction or oppo- 
sition to their wishes being offered; ' 
and in these the increased flow of 
blood in the organ most probably 
induces the complaint; the agent 
continuing to operate, the disease 
l)ecomcs permanent, and is then fol- 
lowed by inflammation in the brain, 
or its membranes. But this, in our 
opinion^ is a secondary effect* All 
that Mr. Haslam has been^Ie to 
establish, is, that where insanity has 
existed for a considerable time, after 
death, the brain or its membranes 
have evinced the marks of having 
been subjected to inilammation. This 
also is often the case in patients who 
have died from fever. We there* 
fore think it would have been more 
philosophical if th^ author had sim- 
ply stated the facts which he had 
ascertained. The present state of 
our anatomical knowledge does not 
warrant us to draw any positive con- 
clusions respecting the causes of in- 
sanity; and we wish Mr. H. had exer- 
cised his ingenuity in tracing the 
first aberrations from sense, and in 
endeavouring to connect them with 
some of the moral causes which he 
has assigned, and which we cannot 
duubt sometimes produce the dis- 
ease before the evidences of inilam- 
mation can be established, although 
ultimately they may be found. Again, 
insanity is not unfrequently conse« 
quent upon a diseased state of the 
abdominal viscera; is present at 
some periods (hu ing the pregnancy 
of certain le males, and occurs in 
some yoimg people at the period 
when certain changes in the genital 
organs take place, yet many of such 
patients have recovered when the 
irritating cause has ceased to ope'^ 
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late; end in some of tho9e who have 
died, no mark^ of a morbid affection 
have been detected in the brain, or 

its membranes. Pussin and Phicl have 
recorded manv instances which have 
occurred in their patients in the 
hospitals Bicctre, and Stilpetricre, 
wh.ere no organick disease was sup- 
posed to exist, and which were cured, 
not by medicines* but by what Ca- 
bajiis terms « Thygienne morale.** 

Our limits preclude us from stating 
Tnany interesting particulars respect- 
ing the probable event of the disease. 
But we cannot forbear noticing what 
Mr. Haslam has most forcibly ad- 
T|hced on the subject of ^ religious 
madness," which is seldom cured. 
After a short a{id animated descrip- 
tion of the nature and objects of re- 
iigion, the author concludes; , 

" Itii, therefore, sinful to seense religion, 
irhich preserves the dignity and intcf^i ity 
of our inlellprtual faculty with being- the 
cause of its derangement. The mind be- 
OMnes re&eriied and corroborated by a 
fair and adiTe exercise of its powers, di* 
rooted to proper objects; but when an 
aniious curiosity leads us to unveil that 
vhlcb most ever be shrouded from our 
^ew, the despair which always attends 
those impotent researches, M'ill neces- 
sarily reduce us to the most calamitous 
sUte." 

He then expresses his veneration 
for the established church, and its 
learned and liberal minded pastors. 
The methodists are severely cha:>- 
liscd. • 

" But what," says this author, ** can be 
expected when the most ignorant of our 



race attempt to inform^he multitode ; wbe^ 
the dregs of society shall ass>rme the garb 
of sanctity, and the holy office; and pre- 
tend to point out a priv\' path to heaven, 
or cozen their leoMe followers into the 
belief that they possess a pickjock for ita 
gates' The difficulty of curing this Spe- 
cies ot madness virili be readily explained^ 
from the (^msideration, that tiie whole of 
their doctrine is a base system of delusion, 
rivited on the mind by tcrrour nnd de- 
spair} and there is also good reason to sup- 
pose, thai they frequently eoatrtve, by 
the grace of cordials, to fix the waver- 
ings of belief, and thus endeavour to dis- 
pel the gloom and dejection which these 
hallucinations infiUlibfy excite.** p. 367. 

Upon the management and treat- 
ment of insane persons many judi- 
cious observations occur, for which 
we must refer to the volume itself 
whichy however imperfect in some 
respects, contains the best and most 
practical account of insanity that wo 
are acquainted with. The most pro- 
minent defect in Mr. Haslam, is his 
complete orif!;inaUty, which has led 
him to disdain the labours of other 
writers, and depend solely on his 
own experience. The &cts which 
he has stated on the subject cannot 
be disputed) and thus the materials 
for forming a more complete histoiy 
of the complaint, are augmented. We 
think, if the author will condescend 
to bestow some pains on the studji 
of metaphysicks, and inform him- 
self of the vecent improvements^ 
which have been made in physiolo«« 
gy, he may yet present us with what, 
has long been wanting, a comprei" 
hensivc and scientifick work «n 
insanity. 



VROlf THE MONTIjLY REVIE^, 

A Series of I^etters to a Man of Propci-ty, on the Sale, Purchase, Lease, Settlf^mcnt, 
and Devise of Estates. By Edward }*,nrtcnshaw Sugden, Kscj. <rf" Lincoln's Inn^^ 
Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 126. 5s. Boaids. 1809. 

^ THG present is tlie most amu- turns, and is seasoned with piquant 
simr law production which ever fell anecdotes. Truly glad should we be. 
m our way. It proceeds in a uni- to see Tidd and Wyatt, Mitfordand 
form, easy flow, abounds m lively ^hijty, drcs^e^put ift tft^ same ' 
Vol. m 2 » ' ' ' 
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anfl atti*aclivc atliic. There would essence of the elaborate and valtra* 
then be some chaiice of occasionally ble treattsb on the lair of Vendor 
finding a lawbook in the hands* of and Vendee; and, although he strict- 
even the most fashionable of the ly confines himself to the superficies 
youths in ow Ini>B of Court. ef his subject, his pages exhibit un- 
From tlie specimen noAV before equivocal pi-oofs of extensive know- 
ns, we are warranted in concluding ledge, sound judgment, and singular 
that, if Mr. Sui^den, instead of pur- acuteness. It is remarkable, liow- 
suing the most forbidding Ijiuncli of ever, UiaL this well written tract 
a dry and plodding profession, had should be headed by an mconect 
devoted himself to Icttew, he would Utle page, in which teaae and deme 
have excelled in productions of wit are made to bear the sense of letu^ 
and humour. His Letters to a Man ing and deviain^. 
4t Property^ contain the marrow and 



ttLQH THE MONTHLY EEVIEW. 

tht AssasMi df St. Gtenioy; or the AUs of Life. A novel. By'Anthdhy Fredcvlil 

IfoiiteiB. lilrao. 4 vols. U boardsaSlO. 

WE paid a tribute to the inven- which is introduced. The author not 
live powers of tins author in our only makes all his fashionable cha^ 
account of his sir Owen Glen- racters. talk_ French with greaj 
dower; but the present publi- fluency^ but, in order to confirm his 
cation, without lessening our opi^ own assertion* that he has hiauelf 
nion of liis talents, excites oiu* moved in the same sphere, he inter- 
regret, by tin avowal which may, sperscs French sentences very per- 
]>erhaps, he attractive to some read- severingly in tlie narrative. Tlies© 
crbi naniclv, that he has attempted passages do not always possess idio- 
portrait painting in several of the matick propriety; as when we are 
characters. We think that this told of sir Felix Guildford, that **wk 
practice of intxoduciiig living per- temporary amour he ever had con- 
ton ages- into the novels ef the day is tinned;'' and they are very seldom 
both ungenerous, uud unjustifiable; correctly written. We read of the 
and though it may produce a tran- heroine's *' sojour" in a place in 
sient curiosity, it seldom increases which she was entertained with 
the intrinsick merit of a v oii^. The ^^/letite aoujura" and a '^i^randeam' 
ladv Orina of tliis talc ii>, iiuwever, bigu," aud of her displaying to her 
so conunon a character, that it Ibver « *omc <if the bijou** with 
would be diflieult to make any indi* which she had- ocnamented her 
vidual application of it; while " The boudoir, 

Tishmonger of Dorsetshire/' is so We have, however, the pleasure- 
dull, and so indelicate, that we can- of stating that the merits of tliis 
not but rejoice at bavin no ac- novel overbalance its defects; the 
quaintance with the oriij i al. incidents are interesting and well 
A few inelegant cxpicbsions oc- imagined; some of the characters 
cur, such us regularly mmUdertd are original) and ably supported; and 
jiMtures,''-*-^^' he was obUgaud to the dialogue, though too flowery^ is 
'entreat,""-J(< Your ladyship appears always aniiBated^- and eceaaionaU^ 
quite in the dolorous^' &c. We also witQ^ 
object to the profuaum of FceniclL 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE CELEBRATED COL. FERDINAND TON SCHlLlb. 

FERDINAND VON SCHTLL, tJie most important duty of a sokiici 
the youiigcst of four sonsj wujs bum to keep his hair in proper trim, and 
In 1773, at Sothoff, an estate which his buttons highly polished. Men of 
then belonged to his Either, and is .this description doubtfully shook 
situated near Rosenberg, in Upper their heads respecting young Schill, 
Silesia. His father, who is^till Hving, or even wenteo far as to deiiy that 
and upwards of eighty years of age, lie had any militaiy talents. Some, 
was originally in the Austrian ser- at the ^present day, when informed 
vice, which he afterwards exchanp-ed of his recent exploits, have been 
for the Saxonj and on the Lakiiijj ul beard to exclaim: " Good Ciod i who 
the Saxon army at the commence- icould ever have supposed that SchiU 
ment of the se?en years' war, he would become such a man t" Schill 
raised a corps of partisans which was meanwhile forming plans for 
^executed some important enter- futurity, and his ever active mind 
prij^c;, and I'endered itself particu- panted for oppoilunities to distin- 
Jarly formidable to the corps of guish himself, especially as the strict 
Turks, which the d\ike of Bruns- subordination, which afl'ords tlic 
vicls. haii at liiat tiiue organized, youn^ officer but Little scope for the 
On the breaking out of the war re- «xertion of superieur powers, mu3t 
specting the mvarian successioQi liave been to- him a species of re- 
he entered] inconsequence of an in- straint that pT e \ cnted him from fol- 
yitation to that purpose, into the lowing the impulse of his nature; 
Prussian service; but, from the short which, however, acquired from his 
duration of hostilities, he had im> very opposition, increased strength 
opportunity of si«.i;nalizing himself. and energy, (.iivin|»; himself tip to 

Yuunp Scliiii was destined, firom iiis own wa.^' of thinking, he is said 

his earliest infiuicyy for his fathers to have avoided, as much as possible, 

profession^ and, ait the age of nx the society of his comrades, which 

years, entered the corps of cadets, occasioned disputes that alv. a} s 

in 1789, he was made cornet in ended in duels. He was a princip^ 

Schimmelpfenning's hussars, and in twentij-tn^o of these a^T-th's, in 

was the year following, removed to five of which he was wounded, 
the queen's draR^oons. He was not At the commencement of hostillr 

pleased widi liic petty service in lies betweeji France and Prussia, in 

the garrison, and he could not pre- 1806, Schill was sub-lieutenant On 

vail upon Mmself to pay such atten- the disastrous 14th of October, he 

tieo to trifles as he saw his ccHnrades was stationed with a picquet at 

do. It is well known that, in the Eckartsberg. Here he was surroimd* 

Oeiman armies, there were num- cd by the enemy, and summoned to 

ij^r> oi pfiipers who considered it surrender, wiiicii he icfuscd. 'YMf- 
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French rushed upon him from all 
<idest 9nd he received flo seTere a 
wound on tiis head as to depme 
him of sense. He must infallibly 
have been killed, had not his horse 
saved him by springing aside. His 
comrades afterwards found him, 
without signs of life, upon the 
ground. They took care of him, 
bound up his wounds^ and in this 
state, conveyed hioi to Magdeburg. 
In this helpless situation^ he was 
received hy M. Berr, teuchcr of the 
French language, who, wilh liis 
•wife, nursed him with the minusi 
philanthropy, ijc had, made no great 
progress in his recovery, when he 
learned that Magdeburg was on the 
point of surrendenng to the enemy. 
Kothipg was now capable of detain- 
ini^ him in tluit city — regardless of 
his ^vou)Kls, and iailhful to his so- 
vereign, even to dealh itself, he 
hastened to Colberg, where he ar- 
rived in the inc»t violent fever. 

No sooner had he recovered, than 
he manifested the most ardent de- 
sire to be actively employed in the 
service of his count»*y. Before this 
•wish was gratified, he had great ob- 
stacles to surmoun ; obstacles thrown 
in his way by envy, mistrust, and 
mean jealousy. He proposed to make 
excursions about the fortress; but 
the number of men placed at his 
disposal was so small as to indicate 
a wish to get rid of, rather than to 
support hirn. He, nevertheless, took 
several military chests and maga- 
zines, which were in the neighbour- 
ing to^ns, and, by his strata^^ems, 
kept off the enemy for a considera- 
ble time from the fortress. 

An uffair whieli he had at Gulzow, 
a small place, situated to the south 
of Kamin, near the Frischc HafF, 
\vith a far superiour number of the 
enemy, was particularly brilliant. He 
wa^ in hopes of surprising the French, 
hut his approach had been betrayed« 
On his u rival in the night before 
Gulzow he found sixty men belong- 
ing to the troops of Baden drawn up 
with artiiiery to receive Uau Schill 



; maga:^in£s. 

had no more than ten foot soldiersy 
and six cuirassiers. The former he 
posted in the churh«jard in ifrder 

of battle, and with the latter he gal- 
loped to the opposite side of the 
towu, in which were sixty of the 
enemy's horse, totally imprepared 
for an attack, and consequently in 
great disorder. Schill boldly <*,harged. 
Uiem, and at the first onset was for- 
tunate enough to kill their com- 
mander. With a voice of thunder 
he then cried out: "Cossacks, push 
on 1" and to this presence of mind 
41 lone was indebted for the victory. 
The enemy's cavalry having lost 
tlieir leader, and conceiving that a 
much stronger corps was advancing 
against them, fled with precipita- 
tion, and Schill thus guned time to 
dfivc out the infantry likowisr, and 
to render his victory complete.— • 
People could scarcely believe their 
eyes, when they saw him return with 
his little corps, bringing thirty-three 
prisoners whom he had tadLon at 
Gulzow. 

This achievement procured the 

valiant Schill the favour of his sove- 
reign in a high degree. Hxt reward- 
ed him with the Order of Merit, 
which never more deservedly decu- 
< rated die breast of a soldier. 

Schill continued to collect the 
horses, cattle, and arms from the 
environs of Colberg, and to convey 
tlicni into the fortress; to elude the 
vigilance of the enemy; to cut off 
his convoys; to take his military 
chests; and to harass him in eveiy 
possible . way. His name became 
feared and respected by the troops 
of France, and of the Rhenish con- 
federacy. Numerous detachments 
were sent out to take him, but he 
contrived matters so well, that all 
their endeavours proved inetiectual. 

The success which attended ail 
his enterpiizes; the talents which lu» 
displayed on every occasion; the 
marks of respect that were shown 
him by the king, at length, procured 
him greater consideration at Col- 
berg. His advice was asked> and he 
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Intrusted wHb mom important prince Augustus, at that time a pri« 
commands. Flattering as this must soner of war in "Fratice, was ex^ 
have been to him, he still wished to '^changed) and thus enabled to retura 
be at the head of a corps of his own, to the bosom of his family, 
that he mi^ht no longer be oblic^ed Schill likewise took from Buona« 
to receive orders from men who parte seven fine Arabian horses^ 
"Were incapable of enteriiii^ into his presented to him by the Grand 
ideas, but be more at liberty to fol- Seignior. Enraged at this loss, Buo- 
low the impulses of his own genius, naparte set a price of 100 Napoleon 
But if he would lead a corps, it was d'ors on Schill's head. Schill gaye 
necessary he should first raise one. himself little concern about the men 
Schill was not a man to be deterred naces of the French emperour» on 
by difficulties and impediments, whose head he, in his turn, set a 
■Scarcely hud he formed the idea price, and to show him how low he 
before he seriously set about putting valued him, he oficred but a very 
it in execution. Foitune favoured small sum. iiuonapartc, who was very 
him, as usual, in this undertaking, fond of his horses, sent to demand 
Havingone night surprised the town them of Schill, promising to pay 
of Massow, in Pomerania, he there him what they were worth. He sent 
made prisoners three colonels and a letter to him on the subject, ad- 
some soldiers, and took a military dressed ate Ca/iitaine des Brig-and/if 
chest, containing ten thousand •5>V/;/7/. The latter replied, that lie 
crowns. was will in ;^ to send him back his 
This booty, having previously horses, if lie would replace on tlie 
obtained the sanction of his sove- Brandcnbcrg gate, at Berlin, the 
reign, he employed in executing his triumphal car of which he liad rob«> 
'&vourite design. The dispersion of bed It; but as to money, he had no 
the greatest part of the Prussian occasion for any, as he should aU 
army, in consequence of which, ways find sufficient in the military 
many of the soldiers were wanderhig chests of the French army» which he 
about, without subsistence, and the was sure of taking. This letter to 
general distress occasioned by the Buoijaparte he addressed as follows: 
war, procured him plenty of follow- Colonel dc tous Ics Brigands^ 
ers: and the idea of serving under mon honourable frere^ A'a/toleon. 
Schill) whose name was not pro- Buonaparte, who was grown a gi^eat 
nounced but with admiration, Avas epicure^ was continually sending out 
equally flattering to a patriotick and couriers to buy up whatever was 
military spirit. Schill devoted his most rare and delicate for table, 
whole attention to the organization Schill found means to intercept 
of this corps, which was alike dis- these provisions, and took the great- 
tinguished lor courage and intrepi- cr pleasure in regaling himself with 
diiy in danger, perseverance under them, on account of the disappoint- 
difficulties, and implicit obedience ment which Buonaparte would expc- 
to their leader, resulting from love 'riencc. 

to his person, and respect for his In February, 1807, the king pro- 
merits. His exploits w'lih these brave motcd Schill to the rank of captain, 
fellows, have excited universal asto- In the April followinc^, he repaired 
nishment. fie hung upon the rear of to Swedish Pomtrunia, to prepare 
the French army, which he harassed the way for a corps of Prus^ans un« 
incessantly. He took a park of artil- ' dor Blucliet, which had landed at 
lery of 40 pieces of cannon^ and up- Stralsund, and was joined by part 
-wards of 20,000 muskets, set 9,000 of SchilFs cavalry. Meanwhile the 
'Russians at liberty, and made mar- peace, concluded at Tilsit, frustrated 
^hai Victor prispner. For the iatter> th^ object of this expedition. On 
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ills return, ScbiU was appointed 
major; and, as a mark of publick 
gratitude, his corps, which was not 
<!isbaiided, was pcnnittcd to bcur 
Ills name, as wcli as* that of Llie pro- 
vince in which it was atatumed. It 
is impossible to describe the entbU' 
«iasm ^th which the hero, whone 
modesty was equalled only by his 
merits, was received at Berlin, whi- 
ther he proceeded with the garrison 
of Colberij, on the departure of the 
i 1 ench. The injjabitauts of the me- 
tropolis vied with each other in 
paying liim a publick tribute of 
«Meem and admiration. 

On the conclusion of the peace, 
thn kin^ of Prussia formed, out of 
Schiil's cavalrv, the second regiment 
of Brandenburg^ imiburs, which was 
placed in ganiaoii at Berlin. Here 
the major remtdned dll the com- 
mencement of the la|e campaign 
Against Austria, which again opened 
a field for the display of his cxtraor- 
xUiiary talents. WiC kiiow not the 
precise nature of the object which 
he had in view in his subsequent 
4»perations, nor how far his conduct 
was sanctioned by hb sovereign; but 
from what he actually accomplished, 
there Ecems little doubt that, had 
fortune spared iiis life, the north of 
Cjcrmany might, by his spirited ex- 
ample, have been encouraged to 
fhrow off the French yoke, and the 
whole continent might, at this mo- 
ynent, have exhibited a very different 
^pcct from what it at present wears. 

Under the pretext of exercising 
Jiis men, Schill left Berlin with 450 
of his hussars, on the 28th of April, 
1809. After the usual evQlutions, he 
thus addressed them: « Fellow solr 
dierS| we are already on our march 
to avenge our good king^ his allies, 
our country, and every one of us, for 
the cruelties of the French. There 
is not an individual among; our num- 
ber but what is ready to sacrifice 
his life for the good cause." The 
soldiers agreed to follow their com- 
mander, whOf commencing hostili- 
ties as soon as hfi had passed the 



Prussian frontienb took fimr «ffcaf|i 

3 so soldiers, four pieces of cannon, 
and two pair of colours, and killed, 
witli his own hand, the French ge- 
neral V'auticr. Nine officers au^ , 
600 men wore left on the field jot \ 
battle. Schillf on his «de» lost aut of < 
his bravest officers, and 100 men. 
This action was fought at Todenr 
dorf, near Magdeburg, on the oppo- | 
site bank of the Elbe. I 

A body of 500 men, botii cavaliy I 
and infantry, secretly followed him I 
firtnn Berlin. With this reen&Boe- j 
ment he made himself master of the 
little fortress of Domitz^ ia Meck- 
lenburg, took 300 prisoners at Dam- 
garten, on the frontiers of Swedish 
Pom e rania, an d killed 1 2 0 more . He < 
put in requisition aii the iundb be- 
longing to Jerome. Buonaparte, and 
advanced with such rapidity lo 
Stralsund) as to surprise thatitiw 
portant place. Qn taking that city, 
he rut lo pieces a French colonel, 
several officers, and eighty men, for 
firinc: <5n him and his troops, after 
they iiacl suiTcndered at discretbn. 
At Stralsund he found 450 pieces of 
cannon, and ^700 quintals of powder; 
and being thus supplied with am-' 
munition, he immediately set 2000 
peasants to work at the fortiiicatioas 
of the town. 

A considerable force of Dutch 
and Danish troops was, meanwhile. 
Advancing to regain Stralstt tt d.>"i 
Schiirs corps now amounted t» 
3300 ment includbg 1500 Pcmiera- 
nian militia, who had been compel- 
led to join it. The combined Dutch 
and Danes, amounting to 10,0OO in^ 
faiiiry 1000 cavalry, wiLli tliirty 
pieces of camion, were commanded 
hy general Oration, who had imdcar 
him the Danish general Ewald. The 
Danes arrived by water vuider the 
JBritish flag, which deceived the ma- 
jor, who, having sent one of his offi- 
cers to Heligoland, whence he iiad 
not pt returned, mistook them for 
British troops. On the Slst of May, 
the enemy advanced to the assautC* 
Twice did the Dutch appear at t^ij^ 
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gate o€ Tnebsec, and twice at the aftns and baggage. The fa(Bad of thee 

Blidper gate, with hayonc'ts fixed, in hero being previously cut off to be 

ei^er to' force them. They at length sent to Jerome Buonaparte, his corps 

accomplished their puqwse, with was interred in the night of the first 

the loss of a great number of men, of June. 

and Schill killed six with his own In this desperate conflict, the 

hand. As soon as the enemy entered enemy lost the general of division^ 

the town, a general massacre com- Carteret, colonels Bameburgfa and 

nienced* It condmied four hours, Cisier, besMes eighceen ether offi'^ 

when the major was shot through cers, and 800 men killed; and 1^ 

the head by a Dntrh soldier. The officers, and 600 men wounded^ 

fate of Frankcn was still occupied Schiirs corps lost its brave com- 

y his men. ( Icneral Gratien order- mander, six officers, and 400 men 

ed the massacre to cease, and it was killed; live officers, and 300 men 

agreed, that if two of Schill's el&« wounded;, and U officers, and soo 

cersy captain Rochow and anotheri men taken prisoners. These eleven 

should satisfy themselves respecting officers, and a great number of pri- 

the death of their leader, the re- vates, were shot by the orders of 

maindcr of bis corps should retire Buonaparte. 

into Prussia. The major's body ha- Captain Rochow and several of 

ving been siiown to these officers, Schill's officers, who survived and 

they fulfilled tlieir agreement the escaped, are now in the British sef* 

night, and retiined with thdr vice. 



MIGIUTION OF MERINO 8HEEF. 

V&OM MISS PLUMFTRE's T&AYSL8 IH FRANCE* 

THE sheep and tlie goats, both others submit entirely to his con* 

i>f the Carmague and of the Crau, trol; he is for the timo an absolute 

only make these places their winter sovereign. He regulates every thing 

quarters. A general migration of relating to the march, and is trea- 

tiicm to tlie mountains of Provence surer for tlic company, the money 

md Oauphin^ takes place in May, for the expenses of the route being' 

* whence they return again in Octo- all lodged in hb hands; he conse- 

her and November. This migration quently pays fi>r every thing. As a 

is conducted with all the order and check upon him, another of the 

regularity of the miuxh of an army, company is appointed secretary, in. 

Several proprietors unite their llocks whose presence all payments are 

together for the journey, according made, which he immediately enters 

to the extent of country which they in a hook, provided for the purposer 

fure to occuj[>y when the^r. arrive on the. rest of the shepherds form a^ 

the inountainsi some particular mark council to be consulted by the chief 

Ib^ng impressed upon the animals of in any case of difficulty that may 

each proprietor, to distinguish them arise. To every thousand animals 

from those of his ncit^libour. The thice shepherds are allowed, eacii, 

number thus associated is coiumoniy of whom hus his attendant dog. 

JErom ten to twenty thousand, tliough In tlic centre of the army march 

sometimes they have been carried number of asses which carry the 

^ft* far as double the latter numbet* provision^ and baggage, and this is 

-jS.mong the shepherds that have the always the Station of the commander 

Gj^re of these llocks, one is elected in chief. From these, his head quar- 

ajxiong themselves as chief of the ters, he issues his orders through 

&o^iety f9^ the season, and ail the his *4de-de-cajnp} and distributes the 
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proviuont; or if any of the coxnpn* 

\ iiy is negligent in the performance 
of his duty, or guihy of irregularity 
in any way, here the r.ommahder is 
always to be found ready to receive 
the complaint braugbt against him. 
If in the course of the journey any 
finischief should be done hy the 
flocks to the countries through 
-which they pass, a thing that can- 
not always be prevented, the chief 
examines into il, and pays the per- 
son who has received tJie injury the 
proper acknowledgment; he then 
examines minutely whetlier thb has 
arisen from negligence on the part 
of the shepherds, or whether it was 
an unavoidable accident, and accord- 
ingly the Sinn paid is either levied 
on the ofiendcr, or placed to the ac- 
count of the common stock. 

In tlie order of march, the goats 
always take the lead of the sheep. 
Some of the oldest he-goats have 
bells round their necks, the sound 
of which is followed by the rest of 
the flocks, and it seems to inspire 
ihcm with spirits for the march. A 

Sreat intelligence subsists between 
lese veteran troops and their offi- 
cers; at the command of the latter, 
the well disciplined animals either 
h'cdt or move forwards; and when the 
band rises m the morning after the 
repose of the night, the uioaienL 
they receive the order to proceed, 
they repair to their station in the 
foremost ranks with as much under- 
standing and regularity as could be 
observed by the most intelligent hu- 
man beings. If they come to a stream 
'whiclp must be passed, they will 
halt at the bank) and survey it with 
an appearance of apprehension^ at 



the same time as if calculating- utS 

breadth exactly with their eye; butf 
the moment the word of command 
is given they plunge in without fur- 
ther hesitation^ and are foUovt'cd by 
the rest of the flock, for all cross 
by swimmuig. At night, when the 
flocks lie down to sleep, the shep- 
herds and dogs still continue on the 
watch, relieving each ether at staled 
intervals, that all may in their turn 
enjoy sume repose; but it is taken 
only lying on \hc ground; they never 
quit tlie flock. From three - to four 
yreeks are cqmmonly occupied in 
performing the journey. 

When arrived at the mountains, 
each shepherd has his particular dis- 
ti'ict alloUed him by tlie commander 
in chief, from which he never per- 
mits bis flock to. stray and encroa^ 
upon the territory of his neighbour; 
and during the whole time of their 
stay the shepherds live almost en- 
tirely on bread and goats' milk, 
sleeping upon the ground in the 
open air. in October and November 
they return again to their plains, 
travelling in the- same order, but 
sdU the shepherd never InhaMts a 
house. lie goes to the cottage at 
which his wife and family live to 
take his meals, but sleeps in his 
sheep fold, in a hut made of reeds 
and ciay, upon a mat spread uu the 
ground. Yet hard as tliis life nia|r 
appear, these people become so 
much attached to it, that they never 
wish to quit it; nay they seem to 
have a repugnance to the idea of 
a!.y other. They early in life look 
uged and weather beaten, but com- 
monly enjoy the most perfect state 
of bealtli, and life to a great age.. 



THZ S'iCRY OF uON F.S'IllVAN DK XEUES. 
[_From tiie iIUtQV}/,oJ the Inquititioti**'} 

IN the year 1703, Don Estevan de absent since his infancy, and at the 

Xeres, a rich inhabitant of Mexico, same time brought widi him a con- 

<|uitted America in order to reside siderable part of his fortune. He was 

m Spainy from which he had b^en now about flfty«f6ur years of 
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Some residents obric;ed the captain 
of the vessel in whi<^i Estcvan had 
taken his pBsnge to pat into Liabon. 

The ayarice of the landlord of the 
house wherein our traveller lodged) 
was inflamed at the sight of the great 
riches which Estevan possessed, and 
he burned witii desire to appropriate, 
at least, some part to himself; but 
how was this object to be accom- 
plished? To recuse him before the 
inquisition was, indeed, a sure me- 
thod of plundering Estevan of his 
treasures; but then the holy office 
would conhscate them, and thus be- 
come the only gainer. He at length 
thought, that, iu the interval bctwecri 
the seizure of his person^ and the 
amTal of the commissioners to con- 
fiscate his goods, he shoiild be able 
to secrete something of value, and 
run no risk of bcinir brought to any 
account upon ilu- suh jcct. He there- 
fore determined on this plan. This 
wretch had a son» as alMUidoned to 
«U virtue as himself) who had made 
many travels in America. He was of 
profligate morals and embarrassed 
circumstances. 

In his travels he had resided, for 
some time, in Mexico; Don Estevan 
was not entirely unknown to him; it 
would be possible to make it appear 
that a violent passion for an Indian 
beauty had prevailed on him to gra- 
tify his mistress and her friends by 
some acts of adoration towards tlie 
sun. The father was to add, to this 
information) that iJon Estevan, since 
his arrival in Lisbon, had neglected 
to attend the churches; that he con- 
tinued every day, Ibr some hours, 
shut up in his own apartment, in 
order, probably, to follow, without 
restraint, his idolatrous devotions; 
that this suspicion was further con- 
firmed by some little figures, of a 
Strange form, which he had brought 
with him, which he kept constantly in 
his chamber, and which he had strict- 
ly commanded the servants of the 
house not to tfmrh or to disarrange. 

The two wretches repaired to the 
m^sa of the holy olHcc, and dcliver- 



ed in their information. It was well 
received. The riches of the stranger 
had, during some days, been uni- 
versally talked of in Lisbon, and the 
opportunity of seizing upon them 
was much too fevourable to be lost, 
The next day, late in the evetrmg, 
Estevan was arrested as he descend- 
ed from his coach to enter his lodg- 
ings. Estevan fortimately had, among 
the number of his domesUcks, a 
young negro of about four and twen- 
ty years of age, whom he had edu- 
cated from his ii^.fancy, and the 
faithful youth, by liis extreme intel- 
ligence, his capacity, and his exem- 
plary conduct, but above all, by his 
mviolable attachment and aiFection, 
which resembled the strongest filial 
piety, had abundantly repaid the 
kindness whicii he had shown, and 
the confidence which he placed in 
him. Zamora, for this was his name,* 
was present when his master was 
arrested. He knew enough of the 
Portuguese and Spanish manners to 
suspect the occasion, but, in order 
to ascertain the fact, he followed at 
a distance, the familiars who con- 
ducted his benefactor. He saw them 
enter the gates of the inquisition; 
and from that moment he formed 
the resolution of saving his life, or 
of perishing in the attempt. His first 
reflection was, that without money 
he could not hope for success. He 
therefore flew back to his ma^ierN 
Iodising, being acquainted with tht- 
spot where the most valuable effects 
were deposited* from the perfect 
confidence which was placed in his 
honesty. He therefore instantly as- 
cended to the apartment, and seized 
a small cliest Hlled with diamonds, 
toj^ether with a pocket bof)k which 
coniunicd the most valui ble notes. 
He remembeped, that since their 
arrival in Lisbon, he attended his 
master, more thar once, to the house 
of the French consul, with whom he 
had a])peared to he on terms of strict 
friendship. 

The consul, s ,rprised at the spi- 
rit and fidelity ol ihc youni^ stranger, 
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engag^ed to afford him every assist- tclligence, and returned back almost 

ance in his power. " 1 will bafile at instantly. " Hb eminence,'* said the 

least a part of their plot," said he: messenger, "is engaged at present; 

I will disappoint their avarice) and but' he has cuuimunded his private 

that of the inquisition. I know that secretary, the right reverend &ther 

Estevan has caused a large part of Juan Maria, of the most illustnoos 

his cargo to be ensured at Bordeaux* order of St. Domiaick, to give you 

I will require that this be sequester- an audience." They then conducted 

cd to secure the charges of my him throiig^h a number of magnifi- 

coiintrymen, so that, if you succeed cent aparimcnts, and brought himi 

in yuur j^encrous enterprise, Estevan at length, to tliat of the secretary, 

at least will not be ruined." Tliat who was carelessly reclined upon a 

very morAing the eonsu! repaired to so&j afl»r having just finished Hs 

the lodghigs of Estevan. The com- chocolate. He wasin-the act of sa- 

missioners of the inquisition were luting a yottttg lady^ concenung 

there before him, and had begun to whom we are not to make too many 

make an inventory ol" tlic i^oods of inquiries. " Go in peace," said he, 

the prisoner. The consn!, by virtue " my dear sister, and sin no more." 

of the treaty of coii»nici'te whicii A snjile was iicr reply as she left the 

existed between the two nations, ex- room. 

hiMtedtothemtheensuraace ofthe Zamora Informed the inquiutor» 

company in Bordeaux, and required, that his master had promised him 

in order to secure the interests of baptism; that he had delayed it from 

his countrymen, that all the ctfccts time to time; that he would give all 

of Estevan should be sequestered he had in the world (the savings of 

until the ternimation of his trial. At his earnings in servitude) to obtain 

the same time, calling to mind the that ^race, laying down a purse of 

suspicions expressed by Zamora^ he gold m proof of his sincerity^ and, that 

required that the entire house should at present, as he was without a master, 

be searched, lest any part of the pro- he desired a situation. Well, I will 

perty of the prisoner should have attach you to the holy office: it is 

been removed out of his own apart- the way of heaven. \Vhat can you 

ments. By these means, this knave, do?" "I know a little of cooking 

being eniaiigled in Uie net which and gardening; i can shave well; 

himself had laid) completely lost the besides, I am active and alert X 

toward of his iniquity, and nothing have a quick eye, a ready ev, and 

was left him but the remorse which an excellent memory." And dis- 

followed so atrocious an action. cretion ?" I can answer for that." 

Zamora repaired to the holy office. " Excellent 1'* replied the secretary, 
It was about ten o'clock in the and rang a small bell which lay up- 
morning. He begged lo bpeuk to the on the table 1 « Majordomo," said 
grand inquisitor. The ^uard and at- he to a man who entered and stood 
tendants treated him with rudeness, respectfully at the door, this young 

His eminence is asleep.*' I will negro is a catechumen whom his 

wait then." " So you may wait ! On eminence and I take under our spe« 

whose part do you come ?" " On my cial protection. I recommend him 

own." Your own, indeed ! perhaps to you. You will employ him in what-* 

you belong Lu some a'aster ?** "Yes, ever he is found fit for. I intrust 

to Don Estevan." In a moment the liim to your care. Give him a cham- 

cry was changed. Tliey took him for her to himself, and see that he be 

an informer. « Enter, my good well fed and well treated. Go» &nd 

friend: his eminence shall be ap- you, my son, follow him: work, and 

prized of your visit." A messenger pray that ye may not fall into temp- 

Vas iustaiitly despatched with the in- tatiou." The majordomo and Zamo* 
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ya bent their knees with submission, the mesa, or board of the holy office, 

anil his reverence hipnoured them Zamora was going to retire, whea 

with his salntatkm: Benedicat vo« the alcaide tald to him: Come you 

onmifiotena DeuB, also with ub: you will beliold a quar* 

Zamora employed the first month tesr you are not as yet acquainted 

in conciliating the ^od will of every with." These words made him trem- 

hody around him. He studied, assi- ble with anxiety. He followed them, 

duously, the catechism of father Juan, The alraiHr then opened a door 

he anticipated his desires, he gucsaed which, uii tiici ', Zamora iiad ai way* 

at his intentions, and gntified his seen shut They ascaoded to an up* 

smallest wishes. When presented per floor, and came to a gallery less 

by him to the grand inquisitor, he dark than that below. « This is the 

had been equally successful in re- quarter of the hidalgosy or people 

rnmrnendin^ himself to that prelate; of quality," said the alcaide. At last 

^^iiliout being elated by this favour they arrived at one chamber, the 

aiid without even boasting of his bars were withdrawn, tlie double 

credit among his inferlours, he used doors were opened: ^ You are suni- 

his utmost exertions to please them, moned," said the alcaide to the pri- 

He assisted their labours, executed soner within. A person then came 

their commissions, drank with them, forth: it was Estevan himself. What 

concealed or excused their errours, a moment to Z^imora 1 What sur- 

so that, in a short time, he became prise ! Estevaii proceeded with his 

the object of universal affection in eyes fixed upon the ground. He rais- 

the holy ottice. ed them, and beheld iiiis iaiiiiiui ioi- 

It was, above all, ft the alcaide lower. Zamora^ shuddering with 

and the guards of the prisoners that terrour lest some slight * gesture 

he studied to recommend himself, might occasion the destruction of 

The alcaide had a mistress of whom both, placed his finger upon his lips, 

he was jealous, and Zamora, by ex- Estevan understood die signal, and 

ecuting his business m the house, went forward without betraying the 

enabled him to absent iumself more least emotion. Zamora being thus 

frequently. The guards were £a.- set at ease, suffered lum to prOcee4 

tigaed with their duty, Zamora with his escort, and, aTaiiing him^ 

watched for them, and passed whole self of the confidence which he en- 

nights in their place. He entertain- joyed in the house, returned, during^ 

cd them with accoiuit'^ of his travels the absence of Estevan, to his dun- 

and of his country, and sometimes a geon, tlie door of which was left 

few bottles of wine promoted the hi- open, lie examined its position; upon 

larity of the evening. Still all this what external part of the building 

was very far from the object upon the window opened; how many bars 

which his heart was set. Already, secured it; and at what height it 

thanks to the confidence which he stood from the ground. It was over 

enjoyed, and to his reason, he had the garden, the elevation about fifty 

got access to the dungeons of up- feet, Na windows, where any dan-v 

Wards of fifty prisoners, but without gci ous observation could be made, 

entering the only one which he were directed towards this quarter, 

inshed to behold. This was all he wanted to know. He 

One morning, as he stood in the cune forthj and nobody observed 

gallery with the guards, the major« him. He then descended and waited 

domo brought a note to the alcaide. Estevan's return After a lapse of 

The nlraide immediately ordered about two hours, Estevan returned, 

six of them to take their carbines, with the same retinue; their eyes 

This was the usual sign that they again met, and much meaning was 

vcrc about to conduct a prisoner to iu the glaijcc. Being arrired at the 
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door of his dungeon, EaUnran enter- 
€d| the alcaide was about to bolt 
the door, the ofHcious Zamora of- 

fei*e»(l to spurc him the trouble, and 
prtanding to employ some Ibrcc, 
and druw ing close the inner door, he 
pasticd his hand through tlie wicket, 
by which the food of thepriaoDersis 
introduced, and let a small billet &U 
within. Then, having shut both the 
doors, he retired with the guards 
and the alruide. Estcvan snatched 
this billet as the palladium of his 
fate, and read: Courage^ patience^ 
^ilenccy attentiony and above ally tear 
after you read* 

The next morning he waa in the 
garden, which lay beneath the win* 
dow of Estevan. Ile'had worked there 
a hunilred limes without suspecting 
he was so near his iiid'ortunale mas- 
ter. Tiic gui deuer wai* aceubLomed Lo 

ace him there, and never interfered 
with any work that he did; he knew 
that father Juan was his protector, 

and that was enough. The gardener 
was a man of above sixty years, who 
was cxtravainuitly fond of brandy, 
an«.l Zumora luok care liiat he should 
not want his favourite liquor. He 
had, by his goodnatured attentions, 
rendered himself equally agreeable 
to the wife; so that Zamora was like 
the master of the house. The confi- 
dence of the garde-ner, the good will 
of his wile, and the liberty which 
was necessary for the penormance 
of his work, had enabled 2^atnora to 
obtain a key of their door. By day 
or by night, at any hour that he 
pleased, he could enter the garden 
unnoticed, and this had been die 
case almost ever since he had been 
in the house. Upon tliat day, he 
employed himself in ascertaining 
which of the windows, that opened 
into the garden, belonged to the 
dungeon of his master. 

Zamora devoted himself, for some 
days, to assist the servants, whose 
business it was to convey their food 
to tlie prisoners, in the morning and 
evening. At length, one evening, as 
he coiiveyed to Estevan his sapper 



through the wicket, he contrive^ 
adroitly, to let fall a second billets 
To murrDm^at the §time houvy caution ! 

The next evcning^, at the hour of 
distribution, he took care to be at 
hand. His comrades arranged the 
suppers of the prisoners upon plates, 
in order to convey them to tfaeur 
cells. Zamora took charge of the 
basket which contained the portions 
of bread. They tlien set forward. In 
going along, one piece of bread fell 
from the basket, or let us at least 
suppose that it fell. Zamora picked 
it up and placed it under Ins arm. 
This distribution then wasmade from 
door to door, and Zamora contrived 
to introduce, through that of Este- 
van, the piece of bread which 
had picked up. Never, in his entire 
existence, did he experience anx- 
iety equai Lo Liiat wiiich lie suiier- 
ed, isma the moment when his pre* 
tended awkwardnesscausedthebread 
to fall from the basket, until that 
in which he conveyed it to the hand 
of Estevan. He had substituted it by 
stealth, in the kitchen, for another 
piece which he left there, in order 
Uiat there might not appear to have 
been a piece too many, which might 
create suspicions, in such a place aa 
the holy office, where the smallest 
trifles do not pass unnoticed. This 
pj( rr of bread, which exactly re- 
semlikd those distributed to the 
piisuuers, had been prepared at the 
house of the consul. It contained a 
file. The moment he had descended 
the stairs, he fainted away* Every 
body flew to his assistance, every 
one was prodip;^al of attention. Even 
father Juan Maria, when informed 
of the accident, came to see him. 
He quickly recovered his senses, 
and with these, his native presence 
of mhul. After some months, on the 
night which preceded the eve of 
Christmas day, Zamora cast into his 
master*s cell a third iHllet: If yon 
are ready-, to morrow^ aj'ter dinner y 
leave some wine in your bottle. The 
answer that he wished for was re- . 
turned. This was on Christinas eve.* 
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Upon the day of tliib festival^ Zamo- fectly dai k, and iiuned violently. Hu 
ra enjoyed a still greater &cility of first ran to dig up a rope ladder, 
correspondence. At the hour of dis» which he had concealed beneath a 
tiibttling their supper to the prison- bed of flowers, of which he alone 
ers, the greater part of the servants, had the care, under the pretence of 
the guards, and the alcaide were cultivating them for father Juan Ma- 
still at church. Zamora then threw ria. After some search he found it. 
in his fourth and last billet. To mov' He Hew to the window: a slight 
rwat^ between nddnightandoAeo'clocky whistle was the signal: in a moment 
iet down the cord and get youratif after be saw descend a thin cord 
ready. The routine of duty being which he had conveyed to Estevans 
over about six o'clock, the grand he seized it, fastened it to his ladder, 
inquisitor and the majority of the and then ?^ave it a gentle pull. With 
supcriour members of the inquisition tlu utmost ecstacy he saw the ladder 
sat down at table. The wine was not ascend. The agitation which he en- 
spared. At nine they separated: and dured was now most dreadful. £s- 
in half an hour more they were all te?an appeared; and a moment more 
buried in a profound sleep. The al* gave him to the ecstatick embrace of 
caide then said to Zamora: Every the delighted Zamora. They flew 
body is asleep, as you perceive; there across the garden, entered the street, 
are no rounds to go to night; I will and were soon at a distance from- 
go aiid spend a few hours with Don- tliis dreadful place. They entei*ed 
na J uciiitiia" [_iiis liustrcss.J " Well," tiie garden of Llie coubul, llew across 
replied Zamora, I have promised to it in .a moment) reached the door^ 
sup with the gardener and his wife, ascended the stairs, and here had 
If you please we will go out toge- their liberty secure in the asylum of 
ther."The alcaide desired the guards his chamber. 

to watch well. They promised as usu- « Oh, eternal giver of all p^ood,'*' 
al, and in half an hour after, they .exclaimed Kstevan, as he bent his 
were as fast asleep as every other knees before the throne of his God^ 
person. Zamora supped with the hear the prayer of thy unfortunate 
gardener and his wim. He had sup- creature; recompense my deliverer, 
plied himself with excellent wine; whom thy mercies have enabled to 
joy, laughter, and songs heighten- achieve his daring resolution." HoV 
ed the pleasure of the repast. Bum- shall I paint the transports, the over- 
pcr followed bumper; and at eleven flowing ecstacy, the inten upted ex- 
o'clock ihc gardener leaned siioring clamations of the three friends. Es- 
upon the table. The wife soon fol- tevan was indebted to one for the 
lowed her lord's example, and Za« recovery of hb liberty^ and to the 
mora was left alone. other for the security of his fortune. 

The clock now stnick twelve. Estevan and his faithful Zamora 

Zamora extinguislied the candles, afterwards escaped by sea to B<9r- 

and, on tiptoe, descended the stairs, deaux. 
lie entered the garden, it was per- 



ADVICB TO A YOUNG REVIEWER, "VVITH A SPECIMEN OF THE ART. 

YOU arc now about to <Mttcr on a may chastise superficial arrogance; 

profession which has the means of expose falsehood; correct crrour; 

doing much good to society, and and guide the taste and opinions of 

scarcely any temptation to do harm, the age, in no small degree, by the 

You may encourage genius; you books you praise and recommend. 
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All this, too, may he done will; out of all your criticisms— TwnVe vjhat 

ruiuiiiig tiic risk oi milking any enc- vtill seli. To this golden rule, every 

miesy or subjecting yourself to be minor canon must be subordmate» 

called to account for your criticism^ and m At either be immediatelj 

however severe. While your name deducibie from it, or at least be 

is unknown, your person is invulne- made coi-isistcnt with it Be not stag- 

rable. At the same time your aim is gered ut the sound ot a precept, 

sure; for you may take it at your lei- which, upon examination, will be 

sure; and your blows fall heavier iouiid as> honest aiid virtuous as it is 

than those of any writer whose name discreet* I have already sketched 

is giveut or who is simply anonymous, out the great services which it is in 

There is a mysterious authority in your power to render manldnd; but 

the plural wr, which no single all your efforts will be unavailing^ 

name, whatever may be its rep\na- if men do not read what you "write* 

tion, can acnuirc; ;ind, under the Your utility, therefore, it is plain, 

sanction ot tins imposing style, your depends upon your popularity; and 

strictures, your praises, and your popularity cannot be attained with- 

dogmas, will command universal at* out humouring the taste and incli-^ 

tentton, and be received as the fruit nations of men. 
of united talents^ acting on one com- Be assured, that by a similar train 

mon ]>nnciplc, as the judt^mcnts of of sound and judicious reasoning, 

a tribunal, who decide only on ma- the consciences of thousands, in pub- 

ture deliberation, and who protect lick life, are daily quieted. It is bet- 

the interest;* of literature with un- ter for the state, that their party 

ceasing vigilance. should ^vem than any other. The 

Such being the high impoitance good which they can effect by the 
of tiiat office, and such its opportu« exercise of power is infinitely great* 
nities, I cannot bestow a few hours cr than any which could arise from 
of leisure better than in furnishing a rigid adherence to certain subor- 
you with some hints for the more dinate moral precepts, which, there- 
easy and effectual discharge of it— fore, should be violated without 
hints which are, I confess, loosely scruple, whenever tliey stand in ihc 
tiirown together, but which are the way of their leading purpose. He 
result of long experience, and dT who sticks at these can never act a 
frequent redectioti and comparison, great part in the world, and is not 
And if any thing should strike you, fit to act if he could. Such maxims 
at iirst sight, as rather equivocal in may be very useful in ordinary af- 
point of morality, or deficient in li- fairs, and tor the guidance of oixli- 
bcraiily and feeling, I beg you will nary men; but when wc mount iiUo 
suppress all such scruples, and con- the sphere of publick utility, we 
sider them as the oflspring of a must adopt more enlarged pxinci<- 
contracted education, and narrow pies; and not suffer ourselves to be 
way of thinking, which a little inter- cramped and fettered by petty no- 
course with the world, and sober tions of right, and moral duty, 
reasoning will speedily overcome. When you have reconciled your- 

Now, as in the conduct of life, no- scU to this liberal way of thinking, 

thing is more to be desired tlian you will find many iiifcriour advan- 

some i^emhig principle of action, tages resulting from it, which, at fint, 

to which all other prmciples and did not enter into your consideration, 

motives must be made subservient, In particular, it will greatly lighten 

so, in the art of reviewing, I would your labours to follow the publick 

lay down, as a fundamcntiU position, taste, instead of takine upon you 

whicii you nmst never lose sight of, to direct it. The task of pleasing, if 

and which must be Uie main spring ai all times, easier than that of iii- 
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structing: at least it does not stand 
in need of painiul research and pre- 
paration; and may be effected, in ge- 
neral) by% little vivacity of manner) 
and a dexterous xnorigeration, as 
lord Bacon calls it, to the humours 
and frailties of men. Your respooat* 
bility, too, is thereby nuich lessened. 
Justice and candour can only )>e re- 
quired oi you so far as tlicy coincide 
With this main priucipicj and a little 

experience irill convince you, that 
these are not the happiest means of 
accomplishing your purpose. 

It has been idly said, that a re- 
viewer acts in a judicial capacity, 
and that his conduct should be re- 
gulated by the same rules by which 
Uie judge of a civil court is govern- 
ed; that he should rid himself of 
every biasi be patient, cautious, se- 
date, and rigidly impartial; tliat he 
should not seek to show off himself; 
and should check every disposition 
to enter into ilu case as a partisan. 

Such is liie language of supcrhcial 
thinkers; but» in reality, there is no 
analogy between the two cases. A 
judge is promoted to that office by 
the authority of the state: a reviewer 
by his own. The former is independ- 
ent of control, and may, therefore, 
freely follow the dictates of ius own 
conscience: the latter depends for 
his very bread upon the breath of 
publick opinion* The great law of 
self-preservation, therefore, points 
out to him a different line of action. 
Besides, as I have already observed, 
if he ceases to please, he is no longer 
read, and, consequently, is no longer 
useful. In a court of justice, too» the 
part of amusing tlie bystanders rests 
with the counsel. In the case of cri- 
ticism, if the reviewer himself does 
not undertake it, who will I instead 
of vainly aspiring, tlierefore, to the 
gravity of a magistrate, 1 would ad- 
vise him, when he sits down to write, 
to place himself in the imaginary 
situation of a cross-examining plead- 
er He may comment, in a vein of 
agreeable ii^ony, upon the profession, 
the manner Qi Uici the lookj dress^ 



or even the name, of the witness he 
is exaniiiiing-. When he has raised 
a contemptuous opinion of him in 
the minds of the court, he may pro- 
ceed to draw answers from him, ca- 
pable of a ludicrous turn, and he 
may carve and garble these to his 
own liking. This mode of proceed- 
ing you will hnd most practicable in 
poetry, whfre the boldness of the 
image, or the delicacy of thought, 
for which the reader's mind was 
prepared in the original, will easily 
be made to appear extravagant or 
affected, if judiciously singled outf 
and detached from the group to 
which it belongs. Aj^ain, since 
much depends upon the rhytlim and 
the terseness of expresiTiou, both of 
which are sometimes destroyed by 
dropping a single word, or transpo* 
sing a phrase, I have known much 
advantage arise from not quoting in 
the form of a literal extract, but 
e:ivint»; 11 brief buiiiinary, in prose, of 
the cuuLenls ot a poetical pasaiiLjc; 

and interlarding your own language 
with occasional phrases of the poem, 

marked with inverted commas 

These, and a thousand other little 
expedients, by which the arts of 
quizzing and banter flourish, prac- 
tice will 600U teaqh you. If it shoul4 
be necessary to transcribe a dull 
passage, not very fertile in topicki 
of humour and raillery, you may in? 
troduce it as a favourable specimen 
of the author's manner." 

Few people are aware of the pow- 
erful effects of what is philosophi- 
cally termed association. Without 
any positive violation of truth, the 
whole dignity of a passage may be 
undermined by contriving to raise 
some vulgar and ridiculous notions 
in the mind of the reader^ and lan- 
guage t<^H:nis with examples of 
words by m iiich the same idea is 
expressed, with the difference only 
that one excites a feeling of respect, 
the other of contempt. Thus, you 
may call a fit of melancholy " the 
sulks,*' resentment "a pet," a steed 
^ a nag," a feast a junketing,*' 
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sorrow and affliction " whining and 
blubbering." By transferring the 
terms peculiar to one state of society, 
to analogous situations and charac- 
ters in another, the same object is 
attained: a drilUscrjeantyOr a cat and 
nine tails, in the Trojan war; a 
Lesbos smack, put into the Pirxns; 
the penny-post of Jcnibalcm; and 
other combinations of the like na- 
ture, whichi vhen you have a little 
indulged that vein <^ thought, will 
readily suggest themselves, never 
fail to raise a smile, if not immedi- 
ately at the expense of the autlior, 
yet entirely destructive of thui frame 
of mind which his poem requires, in 
order to be relished. 

I have dwelt the longer on this 
branch of literature, because you 
are chiefly to look here for materials 
of fun and irony. Voyages and tra- 
vels, iiuloL-d, are no barren ground, 
and you must seldom let a number 
of your review go abroad without an 
article of this description. The 
charm of this species of writing, so 
universally felt, arises, chiefly, from 
its uniting nan*ative with informa- 
tion. The interest we take in the 
story, can only be kept alive by mi- 
imte incident and occubiunal dcLuii, 
-which puts us in possession of the 
traveller's feelings, his hopes, hb 
fears, his disappointments, and his 
pleasures. At the same time, the 
thirst for knowledge and love of 
novelty is gratified, by continual in- 
formation respecting the people and 
countries he visits. If you wish, 
therefore, to run down the book, you 
have only to play off these two parts 
against each otfafer. When the wri- 
ter's object is to srLtisfy tlu- first in- 
clination, you are to thank him for 
communicatini^ to the world such 
valuable facts as whether he lost his 
way in the night, or sprained his 
ancle, or had no appetite to his din-* 
ner. If he is busied about describing 
the mineralogy, natural history, agri- 
culture, trade, Sec. of a country, you 
may mention a hundred books from 
which tiie same information may 



be obtained; and deprecate the 
practice of emptying old musty fo- 
lios into new quartos, to gratify that 
sickly taste for a smattoing about 
every thing, which distinguishes the 
present age. 

In works of science and recondite 
learning, the task you have under- 
taken, will not he s') clinicvilt as you 
may imagine. Tables oi couLeaU and 

indexes are blessed helps in the 
bands of a reviewer; but, more than 
all, the pre&ce is the field from 

which his richest harvest is to be 
gathered. In the preface the author 
usually gives a summary of what has 
been written on the same subject 
before; he acknowledges the assist- 
ance he has received from different 
sources, and the reasons of his dis- 
sent from former writers; he con- 
fesses that certain parts have been 
less attentively considered than 
others, and that information has 
come to his hands too late to be 
made use of; he points out many 
things in the conhposltion of his work 
which he thbks may provoke ani- 
madversion, and endeavours to de- 
fend or to palliate his own practice. 
Here, then, is a fund of wealth for 
the reviewer, lying upon the very 
surface. If he knows any thing of his 
business, he will turn all these mbir 
terials a^unst the author; carefully 
suppressmg the source of his infor- 
mation, and as if drawing froin the 
stores of his own mind, long ago 
laid up for this very purpose. If the 
author's inferences are correct, a 
great point is gained; for by con- 
sulting a few passages of the original 
works, it will be easy to discuss the 
subject with the air of having a pre- 
vious knowledge of the whole. Your 
chief vantage ground is, that you 
may fasten upon any position in the 
book you are reviewing, and treat 
it as principal and essential, when, 
perhaps, it is of little vreight in the 
main argument; but, by allotting a 
large share of your criticism to it, 
the reader will naturally be led to 
give it a proporiionate iraportancC| . 
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and to consider tihe meiit of the 

ti'eatisc at issue upon that snig-lf; 
question. If any bodjr complains that 
the greater and more valuable parts 
remain unnoliced) your answer is, 
tliat it is imposiible to pay atMmioii 
to all; and that ynur duty is rather 
0 prevent the propagatioii of crrours 
than to lavish praises upon that, 
which, if really cxceHciit, will work, 
its way ill the woiUi wiihout your 
help. Indeed, if the plan of your 
review admits of selection, you had 
better not meddle with works of 
deep research and original specula- 
tion; such as have already attracted 
much notice, and cannot be treated 
superBciaily without fear of being 
found out. The time required for 
making yourself thoroughly master 
of the striiject is so great, that you 
may depend upon it, they will never 
pay for tlie reviewing. They are, ge« 
nerally, the fruit of lonp;- study, and 
of talcp.ts concentrated in the steady 
pursnii of one object. It is not likely, 
therefore, that you can liirow much 
aew light GO a question of this na^ 
ture, or even plausibly combat the 
author's positions In the course of a 
few hours, which is all you can well 
afford to devote to them. And, with- 
out accomplishing one or other of 
these points, your review will gain 
no celebrity, and, of course, no good 
will be done. 

Enough has been said, to give 
yott some insight into the fecilities 
with which your new employment 
abounds. I will only mention one 
more, because of its extensive and 
.almost uiiiversal appiieation to all 

branches of literature; the topick, I 
mean, which, by the old rhetoricians^ 
iras called t^ 'yMnimv: that is, when a 
work excels one quality, you may 
blame it for not having the opposite. 
For ■ instance, if the hioj^raphical 
bkclch of a literary character is mi- 
nute, and full of anecdote, you may 
enlarge on the advantages of philo- 
sophical reflectiofi, and the superiour 
mind required to give a judicious 
analysis of the (^^kms and works of 
Vol. IV. 2 M ^ 



deceased authors. On the contrary, if 

the latter method is pursued by the 
biographer, you can, with equal ease, 
extol the lively colouring, and truth, 
and interest, of exact delineation and 
detail. This topick, you will perceive^ 
enters into style as well as matter* 
Where many virtues might be ramed 
which arc incompatible, and \vhich- 
evcr the author has preferred, it will 
be the signal for you to launch forth 
on the praises of its opposite, and 
eontinu^ly to hold up that to your 
reader as the model of excellence 
in tlus species of writing. 

You will, perhaps, wonder why 
all my insti actions are pointed to- 
A\ ;u (!s the censure, and not the praise 
of i)ooksj but many reasons might 
be given why it should be so. The 
chief are, that this part is both easier^ 
and will sell better. Let us hear the 
words of Mr. Burke on a subject not 
very dissimilar. " In su( h cases," 
says he, the writer has a certain 
fire and alacrity insj)ired into him, 
by a consciousness, that, let it fare 
how it will with the subject, his in* 
genuity will be sure of applause; and 
this alacrity becomes much greater, 
if he acts upon the offensive, !)y t!ie 
impetuosity that always acconipLuiies 
an attack, and the uidorini\atc pro- 
pensity which mankind have to the 
finding and exaggerating faults.— 
Pref. Vindic. Nat. Soc. p. 6, You 
will perceive that I have, on no occa- 
sion, sanctioned the baser motives 
of private pique, envy, revenr^e, and 
love of detraction; at least 1 have 
not re conun ended harsh treatment 
upon any of these grounds. I have 
argued simply on the abstract, moral 
pnneiple which a reviewer should 
ever have present to hie mind. But 
if ^ny of these motives insinuate 
themselves as secondary sprini^s of 
action, I would not contlcnm llicm: 
they niay conic in aid of tlic grand 
leading principle, and powerfully 
second its operation. 

But it is time to ( lose tlicsc tc* 
dious precepts, and to furnish you 
with what speaks plainer titan any 
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precept, a specimen of the art itself, 
in which several of them ixvc embo- 
died. Ills hastily done; but it exem- 
pilheS} well enough, what I have said 
of the poetical department, a])d ex- 
hibits most of thoBe qualities wbleh 
disappointed authors are fond of 
fttiiing aty under the name of flip- 
pancv, arrogance, concrit, mi?^rcpre- 
senuition, and malevcjlcnce: re- 
proaches which you wiii only regard 
as so many acknowledgments of 
success in your undertaking, and 
in&Illble tests of an established 
fitme, and rapidly incre&Mng circu* 
latbn. 

SPECIMEN OF REVIEWING. 

L'AUe[,io, a poem. By John Milton. No 
Printer's name. 

IT has become a practice, of late, 
with a certain description of people 

who have no visible means of sub- 
sistence, to suing together a few 
trite inkages oi' rural scenery, inter- 
spersed with vulgarisms in dialect, 
and traits of vulgar manners; to dress 
up these materials in a sing-song 
jingle) and to offer them for sale as 
a poem According to the most ap- 
proved recipes, something about ihe 
heathen i^ods and goddesses, and the 
ficl.oolboy lopicks of JSty.x, and Cer- 
berus, and Elysium, is oc&asionally 
throvn in, and the composition is 
complete. The stock in trade of these 
adventurers is, in general, scanty 
enough, and their ait, therefore, 
coitsists in disposing it to the be^t 
adsantage. But if such be the aim 
of the writer, it is the critipk's bu- 
siness to dete0 an ddefeat the im- 
postuie; to warn t|ie publick against 
the purchase of shop-worn goods, 
and tiiisol wavf s; to protect the fair 
trader, by exposiiiec the tricks of 
needy quacks and niomiubauks; and 
to chastise that forward and noijiy 
importunity, with vhiqh they present 
themselves to the publick notice. 

How far Mr. Milton is amenable 
to this discipline, will best appear 
from a brief analysis of the poem 
Ijif^i^rf us. |a the very opc^ini; he 



assumes a tone of authority, which 
might better suit some veteran bard 
than a raw candidate for the Dt. !- 
phick bays; lur, before ixe proceed:» 
to the regular process of inrocadoDy 
he 'Clears the way by driving from 
his presence, withsundtyhatd names 
and bitter reproaches on her fatherf 
mother, cHkI all the family, a venera- 
ble personage, whose age at least, 
and staid, matron-like J^ppearance, 
might have entitled her to more civil 
language. » 

Hence, loathed Melancholy; 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born* 
In Stygian cave forlorn, tec* 

There is no giving rules, however' 
intliese matters, without a knowledge 
of the case. Pertiaps the old hidf 
had been frequently warned off bo* 
fore, and provoked this violence by 
continuing still to lurk about the 
poet*s duelling. And, to say the 
truth, tlie reader will have but too 
good reason to remark, before he 
gets through the poem, that it is one 
thing to tell the spirit of Dulneas to 
depart, and another to get'rid of her 
in reality. Like Glendower's spirits, 
anv one niav order them awav: " But 
will they go when you do order 
them ?*• 

But let us suppose, for a moment, 
that the Parnassian decree is obey- 
ed; and, according to the letter oC 
the order, which is as precise and 

wordy as if Justice Shallow himself 
had drawn it, that ihc obnoxious 
fc II Kile is sent back to the place of 

her birth, 

'Mongftt horrid sli«pes,shrifks9 sights* 

Sec. 

at which we beg our fair readers not 
to be alarmed, for we can assure 
them they are only words of course 
in aii poetical instruments of this 
nature; and mean no more than the 
« force and arms,^ and ** iaaiigatioii 
of the devil," in a common indict- 
ment. This nuisance, then, behig 
abated, \vc are left at liberty to ron- 
tempkte a character of a diiicrciu 
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^tfanf^mdosk^ wlnixoin, Uifhe, and 

debonair;'* one who, although evi- 

deiitiy a g^reat favourite of the poet's, 
and, therefore, to be icccived with 
due courtesy, is jjotvMthsi mdinc^, all 
introduce<l under the bubpiciuus de- 
9cn|>tiafn of oHtiB, 

In heaven yclep'd Euphro8)'ne, 
And by men, heart -easing Mirth. 

Judging indeed from the light and 
easy dcpoitment of this ^ay nymph, 
one uii^ht guess tliere were good 
reasons for a change of name as she 
changed her residence. 

But of all vices, there Is none we 
abhor more than that of slanderous 
insinuation. We shall therefore con- 
fine our moral strictures to the 
nymph's mothi in whose dci'eticc 
the poet has little to say himself. 
Here too, as in the case of the name^ 
(Here is some doubt; for the un* 
certainty of descent on the fiitfaer's 
side having become trite to a pro- 
verb, the author, scorning that beat- 
en track, his left us to choose be- 
tween two mothers for his favourite: 
and without much to guide our 
choice; for, whichever we fix upon^ 
it is piun she was no better then she 
should be. As he seems, however^ 
himself inclined to the latter of the 
two, we will even suppose it so to be. 

Or whether ( as some Mges sing) 
The frolick -wind that breathe* tkt ^rmft 
Zephyr, witli Aurora playing, 
JI9 hemethermee a Maying 
There on bed» ofviolets bhie, 
'And fresh-blown rotev washed in dew, &e. 

Some dull people might imagine, 
that the wind was more like the 
breath of spring than spring the 
breath of the wind; hut we are more 
disposed to question the author's 
ethicksthan his physicks, and accor- 
dingly cannot dismiss these May 
gambols without some observations. 

In the first place, Mr. M seems to 
liave higher notions of the antiquity 
of the Maypole than we have been 
accustomed to attach to it. Or, per- 
ImpS} he thought to shelter the equi- 



vocal nature of this afffeur under that 

sanction. To us, however, who cait 
hardly subscribe to thf doctrine 
that " vice loses half its evil by losing 
all its grossness, " neither the re- 
moteness of time, nor the gayeiy of 
the season, furnishes a sufficient 
palliation. «*Violetsblue,** and c^fresh- 
blown roses,*' are, to be sure, more 
agreeable objects of the imat^ina- 
tion than a gin-shop in Wapping, 
or a booth in Baitholomew-fair; 
but in point of morality, these arc 
distinctions without a difference: or, 
it may be$ the cultivation of mind 
which teaches us to reject and nau- 
seate these latter objects, aggravates 
the case, if our improvement in taste 
be not accompanied by a proportion- 
ate improvement of morals 

If the reader can reconcile him* 
self to this latitude of principle, the 
anachronism will not long stand in 
his way. Much, indeed, may be said 
in favour of this union of aiirimt 
mythology with modern notions and 
manners. It is a sru t of chronologi- 
cal metapiior — ati artiiicial analogyt 
by which ideaSt widely remote and 
heterogeneous, are brought into 
contact, and the mind is delighted 
by this unexpected assemblage, as it 
is by the combinations of figurative* 
language. 

Thus in that elegant interlude^ 
which the pen of Ben Jonson has 
transmitted to us, of the Loves 9$ 
Hero and Leanden 

Gentles, that no ionger your ejipcct&tions, 

may wander, 
■RchoUl oil I* chief actor, amorous l.<: ander,> 
With a ^ncat deal of cloth, lapp'd about 

him like a scarfs 
For be yet serves his fother, a dier in 

Puddle Wharf; 
Which place we'll make bold with, to oall^ 

it our A by dug. 
As the Dank-side ii OUT Sestos, ond let £r 

not he denied m. 

And far be it from us to deny the^ 
use of so reasonable a liberty; espe* 
cially if the request be backed (as it 
is in the case of Mr. M.) by the cra- 
ving and imperious necejHsilies 6f 
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. rhyme. What man who has ever 
bestrode Pegasus but for an hour^ 
will be insensible to such a claim^ 

Haud ignan mali, miaetis succuirere 
disco. 

We are next fevoured with an 

enumeration of the attendants of 
this debonair'* nymph, in all the 
miniiteTU'ss of a German drarndtie 
personac^ or a rope-dancer's hand- 
bUh 

Haste thee, nymph, and bhng with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity; 
Quips, ami cranks, and wntiton wiles. 
Nods, and becks, and wratbed smiles^ 
Such as hang- on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek; 
Sport that wrinkled Care deridea* 
And LAttghter holding both his aides* 

The author, to prove himself worthy 
of being admitted of the creW) skips 
and capers about upon <«th€ light 
fantaKtick tOe/' that there k no £>1- 
towing him. He scampers through 
all the ratcp;ones, in search of his 
imaginary bcintrn, from Substance 
to Quality, and back ac^ain; from 
thence to Action, Passion, Habit, 
Sec. \ntli incredible celerity. Who» 
for instance, would have expected 
cranks, nods, becks, and wi cathed 
smiles, as part of a group, in which 
Jest, Jollity, Sport, and Laughter, 
figure away as futl-fornied, entire 
personages? The family likeness is 
certainly very strong in tlie two 
last; and if we had -not been told, 
we should perhaps have thought the 
*act of deriding as appropriate to 
iLauj^hter as to Sport. 

But how. are we to understand 
the stage direction? 

Come^ and trip it as you gp. 

Are the words used synonymously? 
Or is it meant this airy gentry shall 
come in at a minuet step, and go 
off in a jig? The phenomenon of a 
tripping crank is indeed novel, and 
would doubtless auract numerous 
spc ctators. But it is difficult to guess 
to whom among thb jolly company 
the poet addresiea hnnaelf; for im- 



mediately after the plml tppisllft- 
dve [you3 he proceeds, 

And in <Ay right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, street liberty. 

No sooner is this fair damsel in* 
traduced, but Mr. M. with most un* 

becoming levity falls in love with 
her; tmd makes a request' of her 
canipuniun, which is rather greedy, 
thai lie may live with both of them: 

To live witli her, and Uve with thee. 

Even the gay libertine who sung, 
« How happy could I be with 
either!'* did not go so far as this. 
But wc have already had occasion 
to remark on tlie laxity of Mr. M's 
amatory noUons. 

The poet, intoxicated with the 
charms of his mistress, now rapidly 
runs over the pleasures which he 
proposes to himself in the enjoyment 
of her society. But though he has 
the advantage of bcinp; his own cate- 
rer, either his palate is of a peculiar 
Structure, or he has not made the 
most judicious selection. To begin 
the day well, he will have the eSy« 
lark 

I . t o come hi spite of gorro-a. 

And at bis window Ud good-morrbw. 

The sky4ark, if we know any thing 
of the nature of that bird, must 
come in spile of something else as 

well as of sorrow, to the perform- 
ance of this oflice. In his next image, 
the luitural history is better preser- 
vedj and as Uic liiuu^iiLs arc appro- 
priate to the time of Uie day, we will 
venture to transcribe the paajwge* 
as a &vourable specimen of the am- 
thorns mamten 

While the cock w ith lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 

Am! to tilt; stack, or flic baru doOr> 
Stoutly slruts his dames before; 
Oft lijii'iiing how tl»e hounds and horn 
Cheerly i-ouse the alumbring Mora, 
From the side of some lioar lilll. 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 

Is it not lamentable that, after ally 
whether it is the cock or the poet^ 
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that lifltens, should be left entirely 
to the rcader*s conjecture? Perhaps 
also his embarrassment inay be in- 
creased by a slii^ht rcsembhince of 
character in these two iilustrious 
personageS) at least as far as relates 
to the extent and numbers of their 
seraglio.^ 

Alter a Jlaming description of sun- 
rise, on wbicli occasion the clouds 
attend in their very best liveries, 
the bill of fare for the day proceeds 
in the usual manner. Wiiistling 
, ploughmen, singing milkmaids, and 
sentimental shepherds^ are always 
to be had at a moment's notice, and, 
if well gi'ouped, serve to fill up the 
landscape agreeably enouj^h. On 
this part of the poem we have only 
to remark, that if Mr. John iVIilton 
proposeth to make himself merry 
with 

Tlussetlawms, and fallows qray 
Wi»erc the nibbling tlocks do stray; 
Mountaiits on whose barren breast 
The labouring cloud*> d» often rest* 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow bi'ooks, and rivers wide, 
Towen and battlements, &c. &c. &c. 

he will either find himself egregious- 
ly disappointed, or he must possess 
a disposition to merriment which 
even Democritus himself migiit 
envy* To such a pitch, indeed, does 
-tins solemn indication of joy soihe- 
43iaea rise) that we are inclined to 
give him credit for a literal adiie- 
rencc to the apostolick prece|)t: " la 
any merry, let him sim^ psahas." 

At length, however, iic hies away 
■t tiw smmd of belUringing, and 
ssems -fer some time to enjo^ the 
tippling, and fiddling, and dancing of 
a village wake; but his fancy is soon 
haunted again by spectres and gob- 
Kns, a set of beings not in general 
esteemed the compuuions or inspi- 
rers of mirth. 

With stories told of many a feat. 
How fairy Mab the junkets oat; 
She was ninch'd, aiulpuU'd, she said; 
And be» by friar*s lantern led: 
TcUt how the drudging gobliii sweat 



To earn his cream-bowl duly set; 
When in one night, ei"e gliuipsc of morn. 
His shadowy Uail iiad thresird the cora 
That ten day-labourers could not end; 
Tlicn lays him dovrn the liibbci- fiend, 
And, stretch'd out all the chimney's 
length, 

B«6ks at the lire bis hairy strength; 

And crop-full out of door he fiinj^, 
&re the first cock Uia matin hugs. 

Mr. M. seems, indeed, to have a turn 
for this species of nursery tales and 
prattling lullabies; and if he will 

studiously cultivate his talent, he 
need not despair of figuring in a 
conspicuous comer of Mr. Newbu- 
ry's shop window; unless, indeed, 
Mrs. Tnmmer should think fit to 
proscribe those empty levities and 
idle superstitions, by which the world 
has been too long abused. 

From these rustick fictions we are 
transported to another species ^f 
hum. 

Tower*d cities please usthsn. 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of kniKius and barons bold 

In weeds o|' peace high triumphs hold. 

With store of ladies ^ whose h l ight cyCS 
Haiti infiiiencet and judg-e tlic i)ri/c 
Of wit or arms, while l»oti» contend 
To win her grace whom all commend. 

To talk of the bright eyes of ladies, 
judgini^ the prize of wit, is, indeed, 
with the poets, a legitimate species 
of humming; but would not, we ii^ay- 
ask, the rain from these ladies' bright 
eyes rather tend i o dim their lustre? 
Or is tliere an^quality in a shower 
o{ injfuencej which, instead of dead- 
ening, serves only to brighten and 
exhilarate ? Whatever the case may 
be, we would advise Mr. M. by all 
means to keep out of the way of 
these knights and barons bold; for^ 
if he has nothing but his wit to trust 
to, we will venture to predict, that 
without a large share of most tmdue 
ifijfut ftre^ he iiiUst be eontcnt to see 
the prize adjudged to his competi- 
tors. 

Of the latter part of the poem lit- 
tle need be said. The author does 
seem somewhat more at home when 
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fie cfCts amon^ the actors and mnsi- 
cians, tlKnit^hhis head is still running 
upon Orpliciis aiitl Eiirydice, and Plu- 
to, and other sombre gentry, who are 
eTer thrusting themselves in urbere 
we least expect thenit mod who chiil 
every rismg emotion of mirth and 
gsyety. 

He appears, however, to be so 
ravished with this sketch of festive 
pleasures, or perhaps with himself 
for having sketched them so well, 
that he closes with a couplet) which 
would not have disgraced a Stem> 
hold: 

These dellp^hts if thou canst give. 
Mirth, with thee I mean to lire. 

Of Mr. M*8 good intentions there 
can be no doubt; but we beg leave 
to remind iiini, that in every com- 
pact^ of this nature there are two 
opinions to be consulted. He pre- 
sumes) perhaps, upon the poetical 
powers he has displayed, and conai* 
ders them as irresistible; for every 
one must observe in how diiierent a 
strain he avows his attachment now, 
and at the opening of the poem. 
Then it was^ 



1 MAGAZINES. 

If T frivc thee hononr dae, 
Mirii), admit me of thy ct«v. 

But having, it should seemt es- 

tublished bis pretensions» he now 
thinks it sufficient to p^fvc notice, 
that he means to live with her, be- 
cause he likes her. 

Upon the whole, Mr. MiHon seems 
to be possessed of some fiuicy and 
talent for rhyming; two most dan- 
gerous endowments^ wluch often un- 
fit men for acting a useful part in 
life, without qualifyinp^ them for 
that which is great and brilliant. If 
it be true, as we have heard, that he 
has declined advantageous prospecitB 
in business) for the sake of indul- 
ging his poetical humour, we hope 
it is not yet too late to prevail upon 
him to retract his resolution. With 
the help of Cocker and common in- 
dustry he may become a respecta /le 
scrivener; but it is not all the Z&» 
phyrs and Auroras, and Corydon% 
and Thyrsises, aye, nor hb junket- 
ing queen Mab, and diiidg^g gob- 
lins, that will ever make him a poet. 



TVTEKKSTING ACCOLN I OF A SITTTKE. 
[^Covwiumcated by an eye 7vitne9t, $9 the Editor of a CiUcutta paper 

BEINCt informed, that a Suttee .to ^side or officiate at such cef^ 

was about to take place in the vi- monials. I think it therefore a duty 

which I owe to the cause of truth. 



cmily of my house (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta) I repaired to 
the spot, in company with a friend, 
instigated by a strong and natural 
curiosity, to observe narrowly tl)e 
deportment of a human being, about 
to take a voluntary and p\iblick leave 
of existence, and believing, from 
what wc had read of similar cases, 
that our feelings would not be shock- 
ed by any open exhibition of the 
actual pains of dissohition. I do not 
recollect to have seen any account 
of a Suttee, which did not, upon the 
whole, tell rather Laourably for the 
humanity of those whom an iM!]>eri- 
l>U5 ordinance of religion calls upon, 



to record at least ofie instance on 
tlie oilier side of the cjUCsLion. W ith 
this view, I beg lef^ve to address 
myself to you, in the liope yon mU 
give the narration a ^ace in your 
valuable newspaper, when you hav» 
nothing more interesting- or novel t» 
insert. 

** The Suttee in question took place 
at a spot by the riverside, about a 
quarter of a mile below Bamagore, 
at eleven in the rooming. We ar^ 

rived about half an hour before that 
time, and found the widow, bathing 
in the river, surrounded by a ticKjp 
of frieudS} chiefly men. It was then 
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water» and the deep mud left by 

the tide prevented our approaching 
sulficiently near to observe with ac- 
curacy, the ceremonies that were 
performing. Our uitention was at- 
tracted to (he pile, which was placed 
about high water mark. It was not 
altogether more than 4 1-2 or 5 feet 
long, to the best of our observation, 
and consisted merely of some long 
billets of chopped soon-dry wood, 
fresh and green, ironi the bazar, re- 
tained in teir places by four stakes 
driven into the ground at the angles. 
The whole was exceeding little, if 
at all, longer or broader, than one 
of the common cots used by the na- 
tives. The deceased was supported 
in a sitting posture by two men, close 
to the pile, and some more billets 
of wood, with four or five bundles 
of dry bushwood and reeds, lay 
ready for use. The whole of the ce- 
remonies observed on the occasion, 
were such as are usually gone 
through, and as have been describ- 
ed so often iii books. The widow 
was dressed in a robe or sheet of 
bright red silk, and had her hair 
hanging loose and dishevelled, and ' 
stuck through with many wooden 
combs; her forehead was painted 
with yellow ochre, or orpinient, and 
she bad no other dress or ornament 
whatever. From the bye-standers we 
learned, that her husband was a 
cemmon washerman, and that it was 
not expected by any one that she 
would have resolved to hum herself, 
especially as she tiad a child three 
years old, and as her relations had 
offered to maintain them both, if she 
would consent to live. I shall not 
take up your time by detailing the 
fnjBiy ceremonies that were per- 
formed. The bodv of the husband 
was placed on its rlL^it side; and in 
due time she ascended and lay down 
by its side, facing it, and literally 
teked in its arms. So riiort was the 
pil^, that the bye-standers were 
obliged to bend the legs of both very 
much, to enable the pile to contain 
fhem. During ail this ^dr^fui 



note of preparation," finom first to 

last, the widow preserved the ut- 
most, the most entire fortitude and 
com}>osuie, or rather apathy; and 
was uumoved, even at parting with 
her child. In her processions round 
the pile, she was supported and 
humed through the crowd, by many 
men, who held her by the arms and 
shoulders, and made the populace 
give way. From this we at first con- 
cluded her to be intoxicated, but 
were afterwards convinced of our 
mistake, by seeing the steaiUness of 
nerve, and perfect composure, with 
which she sprinkled the corpse of her 
husband, and mounted on the fune- 
ral pih , entirely unassisted and alone. 
We stood within six or seven feet 
of the pile, and could not be mis- 
taken. The remaining billets of 
wood were now laid on the bodies, 
with a scanty handful of dry reeds 
here and there. 

But the point to which I wish most 
especially to draw the attentio!i of 
your readers, is, that thick, strong 
ropes, thoroughly soaked in water, 
were previously ^ed rouiMl the bo- 
dies of the living and the dead, in ma- 
ny places, to preclude the possibili- 
ty of escape, and in seeming antici- 
pation of the dreadful scene tliai 
followed. One Bramin only was 
present at the ceremony, and as 
soon as all was prepared, he offered 
to the widotv's child (in the arms of 
another) a lighted brand. The child 
drew back in afh'ight, when they 
seized its hand l)y force, and appli- 
ed the fire to the head, and after- 
wards to tlie loot of the pile. Tlic 
shouting and noise of the crowd had 
been incessant from the beginning, 
but at this instant it was incredibly 
loud. 

Four strong green bamboos were 
now laid across the whole of the 
pile, which were strongly held by 
eight men, so as to keep down aU 
attempts of the miserable creature 
within to rise; a precaution not use* 
less, if it be allowed to coi^ject\irc, 
from what we observed at the fuotr 
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of the pilp, near to which wc stood. 
A (juaiiuLy of ghee, not, I shoultl ima- 
gine, a pint in all, was scuttered on 
the pile; the scstniincss of this and 
the brush woodf and the greenness 
of the billets, caused the pile to btirn 
very slow, and rendered it necessa- 
ry to apply iVesh fire ut one time. I 
scarcely know liow to paint in co- 
lours that shall not disgust and shock 
your readers, the honible close of 
the scene. Suffice it to say, that soon 
after the fire took efi'ect, the wretch- 
ed woman within, in her torment, 
stretched forth her Ic^, which now 
protruded from the knee, beyond 
the scanty pile; and by the c|uick- 
ness with which she attempted to 
withdraw it, on its touching a burn* 
tag brand, it was evident that she 
was still too sensible to the tortures 
she must tlicn have been endurin^j. 
Owing to the brushwood being scat^ 



tered onlv at the extremities of- the 
pile, tile lire there wai» fiercest. In. 

a minute or two more, the acqrched 
and mutilated limb was again thurst 
out, and slowly consumed . before 

our outraged eyes, while the tre- 
mnlons and convnlsl\ e motion which 
it exhii)itcd to the last (for many 
minutes) too plainly showed that 
sensation and life yet existed ia the 
miserable wretch within. A kind of 
b>credulous horrour at what was 
passing, had till now rivetted us to 
the spot; but the scene became too 
shockinjj, and we quickly retired. I 
ought to observe that the utmost in- 
Uillcrence, witiiout any symptom of • 
the remotest compassion, premled 
among the wh<4e of the spectators^ 
not excepting the mother and sister 
of the widow, who were pointed out 
to us among the crowd." 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROl 

A part of a paper bv M. Delillc, 
translated from the French, was 
read, describing the hohan u/ms, or 
poison tree, of Java. The author is a 
jF'rench physician) a member of the 
JJational Institute of I gypt, and 
transmitted this paper from the East 
Indies to the Royal Society, by means 
of an English lady. The botanical 
account of this poisonous plant, he 
received from one of the French 
naturaUsts who accompanied captain 
Baudin, and who resided some time 
in Java; where he visited the into- 
riour of the country, and with much 
difficulty succeeded in prevailing on 
the natives to show him the difTcrent 
poison plants, which they careiuiiy 
conceal in order to use them during 
war. Hence the reason of so many 
&,blea as have been repeated re- 
specting the extraordinary destruc- 
tiveness and influence of the u/ias, 
which, in the language of the Java- 
nese, signifies vegetable poison, and 
is applied only to the juice of the 
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bohan tree, and .another twisted^ 
stemmed plant. 

The bohan is a large tree, which 
this writer considers a new genus. 
The other plant, yielding an equally 
powerful poison, b of the woodbine 
genus. The u/msy or poisonous juice, 
is extracted by an incision in the 
bark with a knife, and carefully col- 
lected and preserved by the natives, 
to be used in their wars. As to its 
diifusing noxious effluvia in the al» 
mosphere, a^id destroying all vege- 
tation ardund it; the absurdity of 
these stories is best exposed by the 
fact, that the climbing species re- 
c|uii-es the support of other plants to 
alLaiu its usual growth. Dr. Dclille 

made several experimenta with the 
upae on dogs and cats. An iacitim 

was made in the thigh of a dogt smd 
eight grains of u/iaa dropped into 
it: shortly after the dog began to 
vomit, and continued vomiting at 
intervals, till he became convulsed, 
the muscles of ills head greatly <H^« 
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torted, and he died in t\Tenty mi- 
nutes. Six grains were put into the 
thit^h of another do,^, whicli also 
vomited first his undigcbicd food, 
next a white foani) and died con- 
tracted and convulsed in fifteen mi- 
j)utcs«— ^ cat was also treated in 
like manner; but she was still sooner 
and more convulsed, and her mus- 
cles contracted. She continued leap- 
ing up iur a few minute S) and fell 
down dead. All these animals died 
crying and in great agony.— After 
repeating a number of experiments 
on the deleterious and prompt ef- 
fects of tliis powerful poison when 
applied externally; the author gave 
a grain and a half to a dog, which 
he took into his stomach, but it only 
produced a slight purging. To ano** 
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ther four grs^ns were given, which 
in about four hour§ produced both 
vomiting and purging, and the dog 
died III the course of iiali a day. On 
exaimning the bcfdies of these ani- 
mals after death, no very extraordi- 
'nary appearances were discovered. 
The ventricles of the heart were full 
of blood, and some slight traces of 
inflammation appeared in the sto- 
mach; but the derangement was not 
so great as might have been expect- 
ed from such a violent and sudden 
death. From this circumstance, the 
author concluded that the absorbents 
had transmitted the poison to the 
nerves of the stomach, and that this 
peculiar vegetable poison acts ex* 
clusively on the nerves. 



MEMOIR OF TH£ LIFE AND CJ 

DR. JOHN LAW, brother to lord 
Ellenborough, was born at Grey- 
stoke, in Cumberland, in 1745. Plis 
fiither. Or. Edmund Law, bishop of 

Carlisle, was, at that time, rector of 
the parish, to which he had been 
presented by the university of Cam- 
bridge, in 1737. At an early age 
John hscvr was sent on the foundation 
to the Charter^iouse, from whence, 
in 1762, he removed to Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he wii'; emi- 
nently distinguished by his superiour 
abiliiies and uncommon application 
to his studies: as a proof of which, 
his name appeared second on the 
list of ivranglers at his examination 
for his bachelor's degree; and short- 
ly after he obtained the first of the 
chancellor's medals. These honoura- 
ble exertions were rewarded with 
the first vacant fellow sixip ins col- 
lege was enabled to offer him, and 
be soon became tutor in conjunction 
with Drs. Shepherd and Paley. 

After a residence of eleven years 
in the university. Dr. Law, in 1773, 
received from his father, the vica- 
rage of WarkWorth; in Northumber- 

VOL. IV. 2 H 
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land, and a prebendal-stall in Car- 
lisle, where he married Miss Wal- , 
lace, sister of the barrister of that 
name. In 1777, he was made arch- 
deacon of the diocese, and in 1782, 
was removed to the bishoprick of 
Clonfert, in Ireland. It has been re- 
ported that this promotion was most 
unexpectedly offered to him by tlie 
late duke of Portland, when that 
nobleman was lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, in order to bestow the pre- 
ferments held by Dr. Law upon a 
gentleman to whose exertions th& 
duke was principally indebted for 
his ultimate success in the celebra- 
ted trial between him and Mr James 
Lowther. From this see Dr. Law 
was removed, successively, to those 
of Killala and Elphin, the last of 
which he retained till the time of 
his decease. The following anecdote 
deserves to be recorded in letters of 
p^ld, as furnishing a distinguished 
instance of Christian charity. When 
he took possession of the see of 
Killala, and learned th;\t almost the 
iivhole of tlic population were Ro- 
man cathoiicks, he nsedi these ex* 
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pressions: That as it vas a bo]ie- 
less task to make them protestants» 

it Avould answer every desirable 
])iirpose to make them p^nod cat/io^ 
licks;" and Avill) this view he ^ot 
printed at his own expense, and 
distributed gratis throughout the 
diocese, a new edition of the works 
of the Rev. J. Gother, which breathe 
the piety, and in plain and hiimbfc 
language, inculcate the morality of 
the bible. The bishop of Elphin 
has been recorded as " a man of 
great variety of knowledge, uncom- 
mon geniuB> and sincere religion.*' 
In respect to his literary character 
we arc not aware that any production 
aTowed by himself has been given 



to the publick^ yet it has been sup- 
posed that he had a considerable 
share in the composition of the 
" Moral and Political Philosophy" 
of his friend Dr. Paley, and we be- 
lieve the chapter on reverencing 
the Deity has been generally ascn- 
bed to him. Dr. Law's chief study, 
however, was always understood to 
be the science of the mathcmaticks, 
to which at an early age he display- 
ed great preference, and certainly 
made a very considerable progress, 
although few men possessed a more 
refined taste for polite literature, or 
had made more extensive acquisi- 
tions in every branch of general 
knowledge. 



ACCOUNT OF THE BURGHUTrOK liANIAN TREE OF INDIA. 

THE burghut, generally known I am almost afraid, says the writer 
among Europeans by the name of of this description, to state wliat I 
the banian tree, throws to an immense have seen on this subjecti and I fear 
size in India; being often known to that I shall be considered as havinL; 
measure from twenty-five to thirty made a trip to Abysshiia, vlien I 
feet in girth. It is distinguished from inform the reader, that there was, 
eveiy other tree hitherto known, by some years since, a banian tree, 
the very peculiar circumstance of growing not far from Naddeap, 
its throwing out roots from all its which, probably aided by art, had 
branches. These beuig pendant, and spread nearly round a tank of about 
perfectly lax, in time, reach the two tiiirds of an acre in size, so tiiai 
ground, m hich tliey penetrate, and the branches, diverging to tlie right> 
ultinmtcly become substantial props nearly met those proceedingfrom the 
to tl.e very massy, horizontal boughs^ left. Many will, perhaps, avail them- 
which, but for such a support, must selves of the assertion I offer, that 
eitl A r !>(• stopped in their growth, or *' if I hud not seen, I should not have- 
e'.ve way from their o^^n weight, believed it." This wonderful tree 
iMuny of these quoiidam roots, was supported by its radial columns 
chai\ging their otitward appearance in a uiubi extraordinary manner, and 
from a bro>7n, rough rind to a regu* probably would have, long since, be- 
larbark, not unlike that of the beech, come an object of that spirited re- 
increase to a great diameter. They search which has of late years, pre- 
may be often seen from four to five vailed in India, were it not, that in 
fccL in eircumfercnce, and in a true consequence of an ox having been 
])( rpeiidicular line. When they are killed under it by some European. 
ium>erous, as sometimes happens, an the spot had been considered as dc- 
observer, ignorant of their nature filed, and tlie tree, during the pa- 
and origin, might think them aitifi- roxysm of fanatical zeal, destroyed, 
cial, and that they had been placed which caused the faukeer^ w ho rcsi- 
for the purpose of sustainin.5 the ded under its extensive shades, to 
boughs from which they originated, level it to the ground. 
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We may balcly consider tlie bur- 
gbut as a unique in nature^ for we 
ma/} I believe, search in vain for 
. its parallel. We know of no produc- 
tion in the vegetable world, which 
thus searches for su])pon; and 
which, inverting its order ol" circu- 
lation) procures sap from that limb, 
which was originally produced and 
fed by one of its branches. These 
roots proceed from all the branches 
indiscriminately, whether near or 
far removed fi*om the ground. They 
appear like new swabs^ such as are 
in use on board ships. However, few 
reach sufficiently low to take a hold 
of the soily except those of the 
lower branches. I have seen some 
do so from a great height; but they 
were thin, and did not promise well. 
Many of the ramifications pendant 
iVom the higher boughs are seen to 



twine round the lower branches; but 
without any obvious effect on either* 
Possibly, however, they may derive 
sustenance or support, even from 
that partial mode of communica^ 
tion. 

The height of a full grown bur- 
ghui^ may be from sixty to seventy 
feet, and many of them, I am fully 
confident, cover at least two acres^ 
Their leaves are similar to, but ra- 
ther larger, than those of the laurel. 
The wood of the trunk is used only 
for fuci; it is light and brittle; hut 
the pillars formed by the roots arc 
valuable, being extremely clagtick 
and light, working with ease, and 
possessing great toughness. It re- 
sembles a good kind of ash. Hence 
it is found to answer well for tent 
poles, aiul such articles as arc usu- 
ally made of that wood. 



Description of the various species 

THE following description of the 
various species of snakes most pre- 
valent in India, is extracted from 
capt, Williamson's work, entitled, 
« Oriental Field Sfiorts;** a source 
from whence we have before derived 
many interesting articles. 

" However extraordinary it may 
appear at first mention, it is, never- 
theless, certain, that, most of the ac- 
cidents which happen [in India] 
from the breaking of the artificial 
banks raised for the purpose of 
keeping the rivers within due bounds 
during; the rainy season, by which 
large tracts of country are preserved 
from annual innundation, are to be 
attributed to snakes, rats, and other 
vermin. These burrowing in the 
banks, in time work their way com- 
pletely through. Though they ge- 
nerally are near the surface, litill 
the effect is much the same; for 
when the water riacs to such a 
height as to enter any of the aper- 
' lures, it penetrates rapidly into eve- 
ry crevice, and having a vent to* 



f Snakes most prevalent in India. 

wards the land side, occasions siich 
a drauj^ht as, by a gradual increase, 
soon becom^es sufficiently powerful to 
tear away very large masses, when 
the torrent completes the destruc- 
tion. 

" Like most wild animals, snakes 
are more inclined to retire tlian to 
attack. I believe that very few in- 
stances can be adduced of their nut 
availing themselves of any opening 
that offers for evasion. They throw 
themselves over broad ditches and 
banks when pursued, ns if tiicy had 
wings. When confined wiihuut tlic 
hope of escape ihuy become (!esj)c- 
rate, and attack whatever presents 
itself to view. Their mode of attack 
|varies: tlie large kinds, such as the 
adjeghur^ which lias been known to 
grow to the Ivngth of twenty-eight 
feet, and as tiiiek as a mail's body, 
generally niuke a h«>ri/<MUal dart. 
Tlie coura cu/ie/iu^ \vlkieh usually 
measures about eight or nine feet, 
rears to about half its length, ami 
often darts to a distauca equal to Its 
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■whole meagre mcnt. This t»nakc is 
jjcculiariy venomous, as are tbe 
tovro mattiilaf which rarely exceeds 
eighteen inches in length, and a sort 
of snake, rarely to be found but in 
the hills, which is perfectly cylin- 
drical, except for about an inch at 
leach end; these being conical, leaves 
^ doubt as to which is the head, 
irhence many suppose it to have two 
beads. The grass snake, whtcht in- 
'deed, is often to be seen in treeSi 
and is particularly foiul of secreting 
itself in very curious places, such 
as under the fla])s of tables, kc. is 
deserving of particular notice: It is 
of a beautiful green, with a crimson 
or purple heady and grows to aboiit 
four feet in length. It is extremely 
'venomouS) and so very active^ that 
it can skim over the tops of grass, 
and scarcely be seen. Its velocity is 
incredible. 

. During the campaign in Rohll- 
(Cund in 1794, while the army was 
fsncamped at about five or six miles 
from the Kammow hills, a remarka- 
fclc snake was broui^ht to a gentle- 
man, skilled in natural philosoj)hy, 
■vvbicli a])peared to be replete with 
yenoni. It was liot more than eight 
pr nine inches long, and was of a 
Ught ash colour, with a black head. 
TTne natives consider it to be the 
most danijeroiis of the whole tribe. 
But may we not suppose this to be 
the class, of which wc have so little 
account as to consider the designa- 
tion tp imply any venomous reptile f 
In di^^ging \inder old walls, &cc. a 
beautiful snake is often found, of a 
lively bottle colour, not usually ex- 
ceeding seven or eight inches, and 
tliin in proportion. It is diflicult to 
distinguish without a glass, wiiieh 
is its head. Hence, it is like the cy- 
lindrical serpent just mentioned, 
called the* ddublc headed snake. It 
Is said to be venomous, but I never 
licardofits injuring any animal; and 
unless it have a stinr^, whicli does 
not a^)pear probable, i should con- 
sider it as being perfectly innocent; 
especially as the^sijpe of its moutbr 
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would not allow of sufficient disten- 
sion to embrace enough even of the 
skin to bite tiirough it 

" All snakes have a great propenr 
sity to enter houses, not only as a, 
temporary shelter, but to po<?sess 
themselves ot the numerous rat-bur- 
rows wherein to remain concealed. 
The abundance of vermin to be seen 
in houses even of the first clasSy 
proves the original incitement fiar 
snakes to yenture in The rats* how* 
ever, soon smell their enemy, and 
lose no time in shifting their quar- 
ters. Yet snakes and rats frequently 
inhabit the same thatch in numbers. 
The presence of the former Is ge- 
nerally announced by some of the 
family being bit in their beds, or 
elsewhere; or, perhaps, in the con- 
tests between the parties, both the 
snake and the rat come tumbling 
down iTom the inside. 1 was once 
dining with a frienji, when our 
tention was suddenly arrested by n 
co'ora cafiella and a rat falling fifom 
the thatch upon one of the dishes on 
the table. 1 know not which of the 
four wDs first out of the room. 

" 1 lie dhamccn, which grows to a 
considerable size, often measuring 
jten or twelve feet, rarely bite^ biit 
coiling itself up, and awaiting the 
approach of its enemy, it lashes with 
its' tail in a most forcible manner. 
The flesh usually sphacelates, and 
leaves a considerable sore, hich 
the natives attribute to venom. Such) 
however^ cannot be the case; and 
yre may safely conclude, that the 
severity of the stroke with so rough 
a weapon, is the sole cause of the 
mischief, which, in so warm a cli- 
mate, and where surt^ery i^ so little 
understood, increases rapidly. For- 
tunately the temperance of the gene* 
rality of the natives in regard to their 
viands and beverage, renders theix* 
habits highly favourable towards «i 
speedy cure; to which the cleanliness 
enforced by their religious ablution& 
necessarily adds. 

" The poison of a snake operates 
witli certainty if &irly inttoduccad 
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'imo I3i6 eircula^on. The effect win 
be more or less rapid according^ to 
circumstances, and not a little de- 
pends on the state of the sufferer's 
body, whether he be cool or heated 
with exercise. It is proper to inform 
the reader, that only the two eye 
teeth can impregnate any subject 
with the poison* They have at their 
TOOtS) wititiiu the jaw, each .a small 
cyst or bag, containing the venom. 
These being pressed in the act of 
bitiiii^> discharge their contents 
lhrouii;h the fangs respectively, by 
means uf a very bmall channel or 
groove, which reaches from the 
place where the bag envelopes the 
root, about half way up the tootli, 
having its vent on the inside of the 
fang. Ilencc it is obvious, that if 
the person be thickly clothed, or 
thuL Liic jaws be not sufficiently 
compressed to force the venom out 
of the cyst, no mischief will ensue. 
This not being duly attended to, 
has, no doubt, given credit to many 
supposed antidotes, which, when the 
real nature or kind ot snake has 
been ascertained tu be venomous, 
has been supposed to work a cure, 
when, in troth, the absence of the 
deleterious matter has heen the 
sole cause of safety. 

" I have made numerous experi- 
ments with snakes, and invariably 
found, that every kind I ever saw 
would freely enter the water. The 
natives have an opinion, that their 
venom loses its fatal properties 
when immersed; but of this we have 
no proof, and ouv knowledge of the 
anatomy ot" the parts contcdning the 
poison, should induce us to reject 
such a wild conjecture^ it being suf- 
ficiently evident, that the puncture 
receives and buries the venom, 
without the least chance of its being 
washed away, or diluted by the liquid. 

" Persons working in fields are 
often bitten, and as no puncture, in 
general, appears, the poor fellows 
are apt to attribute the uneasiness 
^rst felt to the prickings of thorns, 
lliistlesy &c. A few mmutcS} how* 



ever, never ful to exhibit the real 
unite of the case, the unfortunate 
^ctim becoming sick^ with cold 
sweats and stupor, and gradually 

subsiding, perhaps occasionally con- 
vulsed, into the arms of death. Few 
survive more than half an hour, and 
many die within five minutes. 

The snake-catchers in the Car* 
natick are said to possess a medi* 
cine which renders them totally se- 
cure from the e fleets of venom. 
This had been doubtedj but they 
have occasionally supplied some of 
our faculty with a sufficient quantity 
to become convinced, bv their own 
personal knowledge, of its complete 
resistance thereto. Many bribes have 
been oPfered for the recipe, but 
without success. Fictitious direc- 
tions have been given, which failing, 
the properties of the real antidote 
have been too hastily condemned. 
The only medicine which has ever 
been found to answer, except that 
above noticed, has been a very pure 
preparation of eau de luce, \\liich 
beiu'j; swallowed in the proportion 
of a Lea spooniul to a wine gla^s of 
water, and repeated two or throe 
times if occasion require, has been 
known to prevent fatal consequen- 
ces. As to the wounds themselves, 
they do not seem to admit of any 
effectual treatment. Oil is generally 
rubbed in and drunkj but no reli- 
ance whatever can be placed on 
such a course. The eau de luce ap- 
pears to prevent that stagnation of 
the blood and fluids, which we may 
reason:d)!y infer takes place, from 
knowing that a snake's venom, drop- 
ped in the smallest quantity into 
milk, instantly acts as powerfully as 
a very large portion of rennet. 

« When snakes are known to in- 
fest particular places, the snake- 
cat' liers are called in. These, by 
sukJ^liuig at the (liiVercnt burrows, 
at once decide in which the snake 
then harbours. Taking care to keep 
out of sight, they play on an instru- 
ment not unlike a hautboy; and ha- 
ving scattered some scents on Uxe 
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floor, of which the coriander is one, 
the snake soon comes forth, when 

one of the colleagues watchinr^ his 
opportunity, seizes the delighted 
reptile by the tail, and rapidly slip- 
ping the other hand up to its neck, 
holds it firm, while the musiciaD, 
having thrown aside his pipe, and 
taken a pair of ptiers, soon robs the 
snake of its fangs, and their con- 
comitant venom. — Thus the formi- 
.dablc covra cafiella becomes an in- 
nocent instrument of display at the 
command of his dexterous captor. 
Very large snakes are taken bf 
means of nets and bags. 

Ichneumons are very numerous 
thiT)iip;hout India. They are the na- 
tural enemies of tlic serpent race, 
searching them out, and attacking 
thcni without fear of their bulk or 
venom. They are the quiekest of all 
quadrupeds in their motions, and, 
by their perseverance and activity, 
so worry a snake, that in the end 
they find an opportunity to seize on 
the bark of the head, where, in 
spite oi liie w rithings of the agoni- 
zed animal, they keep a firm hold, 
snd to a eertalnty prove victorious. 
They are, however, sometimes bit« 
ten. On such occasions they hunt 
about the common grass, and there 
find some antidote, of which Iraving 
eaten, and rub'ocd themselves by 
rolling on the spot, they return to 
the charge, never feiling to scent 
the snake's course perfectly correct 
It is a thousand pities that the anti- 
dote resorted to by the ichneumon 
has never been ascertained. 

« Even crows and starlings will 
attack sm^l snakes, and hover over 



them m flights. The larger birds^ 
such as the cyru9$ argrdah for ad- 
jutant) &c. are particularly fond of 

killiiifj them, as arc peacocks. They 
dance round the snake, which rears 
to defend itself, and keeping it in 
a perpetual state (tf alarm, weary it 
out; or if there be other birds at 
hand, they watch their opportunity 
to catch hold near the throat, and 
giving it a hearty shake, speedily 
sicken and kill it. They then very 
deliberately take tiie reptile by the 
tail, and swallow it whole, not, how- 
ever, without much competition 
among the fraternity, of which each 
individual perhaps gets the snake 
half way down his long throat, when 
another, m.iki ng a snap at the pen- 
dant remainder, pulls it fortli, and 
flying off, drops it as he proceeds 
through the air, followed by his dis- 
appointed kindred. ' 

M Snakes swallow ammals which 
often are more than five or six times 
as tliick as themselves. Thus it is 
common to sec one not more than 
an inch in diamcier, v»'iih a large 
rat or frog in its maw, appearing 
like a great swelling. The skeleton 
of ana<][/e^''Aur, which was discover- 
ed near Chittagong, is, I believe, 
yet to be seen: it measured upwards 
of twenty-five feet in length. The 
skeleton uf un antelope was found in 
its throat^There was every reason 
to believe tliat the snake was in the 
act of swallowing the antelope, 
whose horns, though compressed by 
the snake's jaws and gullet, yet for- 
ced their way through before they 
passed among the ribs, and prevent- 
ed digestion." 



To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir, I The ancients were of to conclude that geese, having once 
opinion, that crows, having once paired, if left to themselves, conti- 
paired, and had young, are faithful nue faitiiful to one another; a kind 
to one another^ and that, on the of new courtship each spring corn- 
death of the one, the other generally mencing between the same pair: and 
lives a solitary life, and not unfre- that a gander, still alive, Ms mate, 
quently dies of vexation: Can any of having died twenty years ago, still 
your intelligent readers say how far lives a solitary life, 
this is a fact I I have the best reason JAMES HALL. 
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THE WIND PASSETHOVER IT, AND 

rr IS GONE. 

I saw m dewdrop, cool «nd cleikr» 

Dance on a myrtle spray. 
Fair colours «lccked the lucid to^v, 
Like those which gleam and disajjpcar 

When showers and sunbeams play. 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 

And scorched the pearl away. 

High on a slender, polished st^ai, 

A fragrant lily grew: 
On the pure petals many a gem 
Glittered a native diadem 

Of healthy morning dewr 
A blast of linij^ering winter came. 
And snapped the stem in two. 

Fairer than morning's early tear. 

Or lily's snowy bloom. 
Shines beauty in its vernal year: 
Uright, sparkling, fascinating", clear. 

Gay, thoughtless of its doom! 
Death breathes a sadden poison nedr. 

And sweeps it to the tomb ! 



SONNET, 

OCCAtlOHSD BY BBTUftKlKQ TO MT KA- 

TIVE PLACE. 

[JB^aAforlAa Hamon.'] 

Oh ye loved scenes, and do mine eyes once 

more 

From your wild heights behold the sun 

descend, 

Wliilc Iiis bright flames their parting 
rays extend. 
Tinging the wave that bathes my nstive 
shore. 

A sweet trsnqmllity pervades the seene. 
In hushed repose the ocean's bosom 

sleeps, 

Save wiiere iheoai'its measured dashing 
keeps, ' 
Or seaman's voice disturbs the blue se- 
rene. 

I feel my heart expand to pleasure's crlow, 
As here once more 1 breathe the freshen- 
ing gale. 

And at each breath I seem new healtli 

t'inhale, 

More than or wealth, or power can e'er 
bestow, 

To me, dear scenes of nature, ye impart; 
¥c chaiie mistortune's gloom find suoUie 
my heart. 



BOSALIND S DYIKG COMPLAINT TO 
HER SLBBPIIirc CHILD. 

\_Jil/ Ifenrij I/eadUy.J^ 
Alas ! n.y dearest baby, 

I grieve to see thee smile, 
I think upon thy rueful lot 

And cold's my heart the while. 

'Gsinst wind and tide of woildly wo, 

I cannot make mv wav; 
To lull Uiee in my bosom warm, 
I feel I must not sUy. 

My mother will not hoviV me spesi^ 

My father knits his brow; 
Sweet Ueavens ! were they never young. 

That thus they treat me so ? 

Yc souls unkind, a fate like mine. 

Oh ! never may ye prove; 
Nor live to find how bitter tis 

To miss the man ye love. 

My friends they all forsake m^ ' 

Nor comfort will afTord; 
They laugh while f atn thinking-. 

My true-love broke his word. 

May God amend their cruel hesTtS; 

For surelv they're to blame; n 

Tb^ little know whst 'tis to feel « 

The hea<nness of shame. ' 



Th* ungentle hand of rude mischance 

Has^eft my heart <^?est. 
And frighted Hope of cheerless e^ye 

Lies strangled in my breast, 

TwBs yesfer<eve, at midnight hour^ 

r waked but to weep; 
I kissM my hnby's pretty hand. 
And wuLcii'dit whdeasleeps 

Its cruel far-offfutlier 

My tender thou.t^^fits embraced. 
And in my darling's infant look 

His lomy likeness traced. 

With smileless look a spectre form 
Advancing seem'd to appear, 

While Fancy toll'd the death-bell slow 
Across my startled ear. 



Full well f knew its fearful sound, 

l hat sternly seemed to say, 
Go, !j|)eed tlice to the grasSi^frceil SWsrd,' 
. lov thou must die to day. 
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THE favourable notice which 
Don Felix de Azara*s communica- 
tions have obtained on the other side 
"•of the water, and the signal oppor- 
tunities which he enjoyed for di- 
recting his extended observation to 
tracts of coimtry which have been 
very imperfectly explored, and 
which are destined, perhaps, to un- 
dergo new and important political 
revolutions, induced us to open these 
volumes with no ordinaiy degree of 
eagerness and expectation. After a 
candid perusal of the whole, it be- 
hoves us to state that our gratifica- 
tion has not been unmingled with 
disappointment. Yet the work, with 
all its defects, bespeaks a vigorous, 
independent, and active mind, com- 
prises a rich diversity of materials, 
and has powerful claims on our de- 
liberate attention. The whole of vo- 
VoL. IV. 2 0 



lume I. and nearly two thirds of the 
second, arc occupied by the travels; 
the remaining part of the second is 
allotted to an introductory view of 
the natural histoiy of Cochabamba 
and a description of its productions, 
by Don Tadeo Haenke, member of 
the academies of sciences at Vien- 
na and Prague; and the third and 
fourth contam the ornithology of Pa- 
raguay and la Plata. The French 
editor would probably have perform- 
ed a more acceptable service to the 
publick, if he had either printed the 
travels separately, or had incorpora- 
ted, in the present work, the author's 
account of the quadrupeds of Para- 
guay, with the requisite corrections 
and annotations: or, assuming the 
writings of the Spaniard as the ba- 
sis of his plan, he might have work- 
ed llicm into a more scemlv fabrick. 
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Jis the publicaticMi now standSy the 

natural hisioiy <:]cpart!iient is very 
incomplete, allusions being tVt r|\u nt- 
ly made to another hDnk. whicli is 
not within our reach; and the noti- 
ces of the <}uadmped8 are scantjr 
and unsatisfactory) because thejr 
were avowedly penned with a refer- 
ence to prior and moi'e ample de- 
tails Part of the informiition con- 
tained in the biographical sketch is 
repeated in the letters prefixed to 
the work; and several vague and 
crude statements have been retained 
in the texti without comment or apo- 
logy. The author may, nevertheless} 
regard wiili self complacency the 
tissociation of his luiinc with those 
ot il'ulckcnarr, CuvifVy and Sovnim; 
and the diiiu^ion of h'la volumes 
through the medium of a language 
which ia familiar to the scholars and 
the philosophers of Europe. 

His editor informs us that Don 
Felix wus born at Bai'bunalcs, near 
Balbastro, in Airagon, on the i8th 
of May, 1746 A few days previous- 
ly to this event, his parents, who 
lived in happy retirement on their 
estate, had sent their eldest son, Don 
Nicholas, to the tmlversitv of Sala- 
rnanca. Don Ft lix commenced his 
literary career in that of Htiesca: 
and, when he had eonipleied liis 
course 111 philosophy, he entered the 
military academy of Barcelona. In 
the latter cityy these two brothers^ 
who had never seen each other* en- 
joyed an affectionate but transient 
interview; and they did not meet 
again till the expiration of thirty -five 
years. In 1764, Don Felix was appoint- 
ed a cadet in the Galician regiment of 
infantry; in 1767, enugn in Sie corps 
of en^ncers, and in 1775, he was 
promoted to the rank fif lieutenant. 
In this capacity he signalizetl !iis 
courui^c in an expedition ajjainst 
Algiers, and received a dangerous 
wound from a large copper ball, 
which shattered one of his ribs, and, 
to all appearance, deprived him of 
life. OwinK> however, to tl.e kind 
uttention of a friend* and the bold- 



ness of a sailor who cut out the ball 

with a knife, he gradually recover- 
ed, after having endured the most 
excruciating pain, as it was neces- 
sary to extract a considerable por- 
tion of the rib. The wound did not 
close till five years afterward: at the 
same distance of time, it broke out 
afresh, and thus naturally made way 
for the remaining fragment of the in- 
jured bone. He was then in America, • 
and secluded from all the assistance 
of art: but the wound healed spon- 
taneously. When roaming in the 
wilds of the same country, he brake *■ 
his collar-bone by a &11 from his 
horse, and again recovered without 
havinp; recourse to any external ap- 
plication. With these accidental ex- 
ceptions, and another which we shall 
presently mention, he seems to have 
enjoyed the most umntciTUpted good 
health. 

*' I was accustomed to eat bread/* ^yi 

he, in a letter to his editor, ** till I had 
readied my twcatv fifth year, without 
anv paiMCular incriuuLiou for that spcciel 
of ftxivi: hut having- experienced at that 
period of my life great difficulty of digrs- 
tion, attended with symptoms of general 
indisposition, especially after dinner, I 
consulted a skilful physicij^n at MadHd, 
who surmised that tny complaints origi- 
nated in the use of bread, and advised 
me to give it up: I did so. My sicknew 
quickly vanished; and, from that time, I 
have never been indisposed. The want of^ 
bread has given me a higher rehsh for 
other kinds of aliment, than I felt when I 
Mended them with that general article of 
htrmun fond. I ant not in the habit of using- 
any substitute for bread: but I am sensi- 
ble that T am somewhit more partisl to 
vegetables and fish than to butcher's 
merit. F ir thr- r^-s*, it is not extraordina- 
ry that 1 should abstain from bread, since 
the inhabitant* of the countries which I 
have traversed are alike strangers to it, 
though they live as long as we do. and 
even longer.** 

From this, and various insuiicci 
■whicli have come witiiin our own 
kiiowiedge, we have reason to be- 
lieve that esculent roots are gene- 
rally more light and nourishing than 
thu most cluhorute preparations of 
fitrinaceoas plants. 
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BE AZARA*S TRAVELS 

, By the treatf of Idelfonso^ the 
courts of Spain and Portogal bad 

mutually stipulated to name com* 
Tnissioners for the final definition 
and adjustment of their respective 
lines of demarcation in Souili Ame- 
rica. Don Felix de Azara, with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel of engi- 
neerSf uras one of those who were 
deputed by the Spanish government 
to direct the execution of these ar^ 
ranp;;emf*nts, and he set sail accord- 
ingly in 1781. By the chicanery of 
tlie Portuguese commissioners, how- 
ever, the business was studiously 
protracted; till Don Felix, percei- 
ving that his official services were 
unavailing, boldly projected a geo- 
graphical survey of that vast coun- 
tly^ of wliich he hud been instruct- 
ed to ascertain only the houndarins. 
Undismayed by the certaiii expense, 
trouble, fatigue, and danger, wliich 
wdTe attendant on an operation of 
such magnitude and detail, and re- 
gardless of the secret or the avowed 
opposition which he might expect 
to encounter from the Spanish vice- 
roys, lie steadily persevered, during 
thirteen years, in the prosecution of 
liis scheme^ and, owing to the re- 
sources of his own unshaken mind, 
and the zeal of the officers who act- 
ed under him, he finally triumphed 
^over every obstacle. 

''He provided himself with brandy, 

glass beads, ribands, knives, and other 
trinkets, in ordei- to fi'ain the g-ood will of 
thf savag^es. The whole of his personal 
baggage consrated of a few clotlvM* a little 
coffee, and salt, with tobacco and the 
Paraguay lierb Ibr his aUendrints. The 
latter cuiricd with tiiem only the cloUies 
which they wore But they took with them 
a great many horses, rcgulalin_q^ the num- 
hcr by the length of the journey, and fix- 
ing the proportion sometimes at iwtlve 
for each . individual. These were by no 
moans requisite foj-rtiTircying tlie baggage, 
which was very tiitling} but horses, it 
should be obterred, are cxU'cmcIy com- 
moo in theseoountrietit occasion no trnnltle, 
becuitsc they receive only such food :is 
they pick up themselves during the ni^ht, 
and arc very easily fatigued. The travellers 
were also accompanied by large dogs* 
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^They rose «n hour before dsybredk 

to pi*epare breakfast. After this rcpas'^ 
individuals were dctaehct^ from the troop 
to collect the horses which were dispersed 
in theneigbbourbood, snd sometimes even 
at a league's distance, because, except 
those wliich each person retained close by 
him, daring the nigiit, they roamed and 
led quite at large. A s soon ts the Iiorsts 
were reassembled, each person let loose 
the animal which had served liint lor 
twenty -four hours; when the whole troop 
formed a circle round the relay-horses, to 
prevent their escape, while a man advanced 
into the circle, and, by means of u noose, 
laid hold of such as were necessary for 
the journey. Finally, all put themselves in 
motion two hours after sunrise As tliere 
are no open roads in these deserts, a guide, 
v«ll acquainted with the country, march- 
5^ three hundred paces ahead, and quite 
alone, that his attention mig'ht tmt he di- 
vcited by conversation of any kind. After 
him came the relay-horses, which, in turn, 
were followed by th« main body of the 
travellers; and thus the party continued 
its pi*ogress, without stopping, till two 
hours before sunset. 

"They then selected, for a halting illa- 
tion, the neighbourhood oi" some marsh or 
rivulet; and men were deipaiched, in dif- 
ferent directions, to procure wood for 
fuel, and to catch cows for food, either 
from among tlie wild cattle in the plains, 
or from those wliich belonged to some hu> 
lutation, if any such occurred unthin the 
distance of two or three leagues. In case 
these wild cows should fail, oUiers Ibllow- 
ed in the rear of the troop In some dis- 
tricts, a sufficient number of armadilloa 
were procured for the snhsistcnce of the 
whole company. To provtdc against the 
eventual failure of all these resources in 
a projected line of route, they previously 
laid in a stock of cows* flesh, wh ch tlicy 
cut into very long shreds, of the thickness 
of a man*s finger, dried them in the sun» 
and conveyed tlicm in packages on theit 
horses, ix^inif the oniv sort of fo»)d which 
they curried :dong witii Llicm. i'liey ate it 
when roasted on wooden skewers, the only 
mode of preparing meat in these countri( g, 
which forms the sole food of tlic inliabi- 
tants. 

** Pre\noasly to encampin}^ on snyspot* 

they were obliij^od to tnke precautions 
against the vipers, which are often vety 
numerous. With this view, they led out 
all the horses on the space which they in. 
tended to occupy, so as either to cnish 
tliese reptiles, or to induce sue' of them 
as lurked under the grass to come outs an 
expedient to which the Uves of a few 
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]i«i«et irere occuiontllv sacrificed. On 
rfltirinp to rest, erery iiMiTMval spread a 

piece of cowskin on the t^-^round. M. dc 
Axara was the only person who had a ham- 
mock aiitpended to ttakei, or treet. Dor- 
ing tbo aigllty every body kept his Iiorse 
near to his person, that, in case of need, he 
might etiect his escape from wild beasts, 
llie approach of tfielaMierwMs alwayt an- 
nounced by the dogs, which scented them 
at a {^^re at distance, because they exhale a 
very strong odour. In spite of every atten- 
tion, it often happened that teverai vipers 
glided into the camp, but they usually lay 
concealed mid quiet under the cows' hides 
on which tlie people slept. They some- 
tiroes passed near to or even over the 
mIiIiouI doing the smallest harmi Ibfttiey 
never bite but when disturbed. 

** This order of march was observed 
only in thoie tracts in which noapprehoi* 

'<iin'i were cnterlaitii'il from t!i(; savag'e 
Indiiuis. Where he had reason to di*cad 
their encounter, M. de A«ara had i*ecourse 
to other 'precautions; he moved only in 
i!ic nig*ht time; Vie c]r«pa*rl:cd scouts in 
every direction to explore the proper Une 
of march; two patroles pmceededoneach 
side of the troop; and each kept his rank, 
nnd had Ills arms in readiness. In spite of 
atl this prudence and discretion, he was 
frequently attacked, and had tite mlifor- 
tune to loae some of his mtn." 

In the midst of these laborious 
and perilous wanderings, geometii- 
cal calciilationsy and the details that 
^vcrc inseparable from the pursuit of 
liis primary object, the intrepid 
Spaniiird contrived to bestow a con- 
sidcrnhlc portion of his attention on 
the quadrupeds and birds which were 
peculiar to these regions. He at first 
made war on these animals, solely 
for the purpose of preserving their 
skins, and transmitting them to £u< 
rope: but, perceiving that they v;erc 
soon injured by kcopint;, he adopt- 
ed the plan of minutely describing 
each individual in its recent state. 
From the rapid accumulation of his 
descriptions, he was frequently at a 
loss to know whether he had not pre- 
viously characterized certain speci- 
mens; and therefore, in order to 
obviate repetitions, he distributed 
his stores into groupcs, each of whicix 
he distinguished by general charac- 
ters; thus simplifying and reducing 



his labour, relieving lib f«eall€cte« 
acquiring more prompdtttdo of 
crimiilation, and exhibiting a plei^ 
ing example of an individual mind 

devising that mode of procedure 
which the science of ages has conse- 
crated and improved. He had not 
long persevered in thus methodising 
the objects off lib investiga^oii, wImii 
chance threw in hb way a Spanish 
translation of the works of BufTon. 
We need not say with what assiduity 
he perused or rather devoured the 
whole. But, should the strictures, 
which he had hazarded on the pages' 
of that illustrious author, appear 
9WBB» persons either iieedleB8i]riinil<*. 
tiplie^ or expressed in terms rath» 
pointedly severe, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was una- 
voidably placed, his extreme solici- 
tude for the discovery of truth, and 
his long seclusion from the resources 
of European litefnturo, m wen'a» 
from the uibamty of European man* 
ners^ may be allowed to disarm tho 
censure of the fastidious. We may 
add that his descriptions and re- 
marks were orit^inally destined for 
the perusal and revision of Butibn 
Mmsel^ md intended to be inserted, 
as supplementary matter, in his cele* 
bvated work, instead of forming a 
separate publication. M. de Azara's 
descriptions of the external forms of 
quadrupeds and birds evince much 
patient observation, while iiib account 
of tlieir internal dispositions and ha- 
bits cannot frdl at once to excite and 
to fix the attention of the curious. 

It vrould be equally foreign to our - 
purpose and dist^ustint:^ to our read- 
ers, to recite ilic base and unworthy 
artifices by which the Spanish vice- 
roys endeavoured to suliy and ob- 
scure the &tr reputation the tra» 
veller. The injustice and mgratitode 
of his superiours (were they entitled 
to that appellation ?) dimii.ishcd not 
the zeal with which he executed 
their commands. When specially 
charged witii tlie survey of the drea- 
ry waste on the southern coast, he 
shrunk not from the task, though 
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he was awai'c that the performance v«»ced him to the rank of brigadier gene- 

of it WCnAd expose him to the djUly raX m the army. In proportion, hcwwer. 

attftcks of feroekmB savages called ^^^'lJ!'^^l''^rtVl^^ '"^JTiT^K*^ 

^ •* I • * J lu» fneodship, the more powerfully he 

nmpas. He was also intrusted with femjie fiirceWait ftttAchment wHh wtafeh 

the command of the Brazilian fron- disparity of years blended sometldnp like 

tier) which he was directed to ex. patemnl foncinoss. In short, lie was easily 

plore, and to free from the Portu- persuaded to resign his new dignity, and 

guese settlers. He was moreover toliyeniitothctamepoof wWi Ktdte 

enjoined to Tisit the harbours of the l'^^^^' ^^cll^l ^t"""^ I 

-jJ ^Jr. * I - . happiness of this devotion of his existence 

nata» and to cnraw up a plan of de- tVaternal affection. On the 26th January 

ftneoy in the event of an attack on i803, he saw with the deepest aiBiettoii 

the part of the £n|^h« At the re- that beloved brother, to whom he had 8a« 

quest of the viceroys, he composed crificcd all the hopes f)f ambition, r^nd all 

various representations and memoirs splendour of preiermcnt, expire in 

relative to the administialioTi of pub- <crrv *w r o • i^ 1.1 

. ^ "The kmp: nf Spam recalled tlic ;?nr- 

lick aftai^j and, among oUier vivcr, and hxed him m his own capital, by 

iChemCS 01 salutary re fornix be WS- appointing' him a member of a military 

c o mme nded the emancipation of the boui d, whose functions had a xefereneeto 

civilized Indians. Towards the close the ailairs of the tv o ijulies. 

of his residence in America, he pro- . " ir«i»f If"!?^ of time has elapsed 

^lA^A ^-rv**i„»«^««.„ ^„.,„ since I coald have concluded this sketch, 

vided sc tlements for many families ^.^^^ gratifying intelligence that Don 

who had migrated from old Spam Fehx at last enjoyed, in the bosom of his 

under the auspices of government, country, tliat repose which he bad so dear- 

irkh the view of colonizing the ly earned; but I have, tince that period* 

shores of Patagonia^ but whom the vainly employed all the means in my pew- 

Sttpinencss or the incapacity of the learn the history of his fortunes, and 

r n.T«««e A»»«e ^i\^«.^A to prcscnt him With thc joint tTibutc of his 

viceroy of Buenos Ayres allowed to owShibours. VTtth painful emotions I must 

languish without occupation, and to now consign to the press those pages, 

subsist on the publick treasury. which it was my happiness to trace." 

The long oblivion of the compli- 
cated and meritorious services of -This abrupt and mysterious ter- 
tho subject ofthesenodces, at length mination of a friendly correspon- 
drew to a period; for, in 1789, he dence would almost tempt us to ap- 
was promoted to the rank of captain prebend, that the romantick and 
in the navy;* and, in 1801, he ob- hip:h toned sentiments of the genc- 
tained, what he had often solicited rous Spaniard may have involved 
in vain, permission to revisit his na- his fate in the mibcnca oi his much 
tive country. There he availed huu- injured country, 
self of an early opportunity of com- In the course of his introduction^ 
mitdng to Uie press his history of the autlior takes occasion to state 
the quadrupeds and birds of South that his investigations were not lim- 
America; which, in affectionate and ited to geographical surveys: 
pathetick terms, he dedicated to his 

brother, Don Nicholas, then resid- *• Finding myself," says he, ** in a vast 

ing at Paris, in the character of am- country which I eonceived to be unknown, 

hassadour from the court of Madrid. ^^^^^^ °J European trans- 

, • J • 1. actions, deprived of books, ana of .igreea- 

Wben he amved m the French ca- instructive conversation, 1 coulA 

Sltal, the author divided his time scai-cely find any source of employment 

etween his brother's society and hut in tlu chjects which nature oillred to 

the Study of Natural History. my contrmpiation Hence, 1 feh myself, 

in some mciisuie, compelled to obey her 

" On the 5th of October," sa3's M. callt and 1 perceived at every step licinga 

Waickenaer, the kbig of Spain had ad- which arrested my attention, because they 

* This appointment of a colonel of engineers to be a captain in the navy, will appear 
singular to the Knglish reader. 
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Appeared new to me. I tbooght it would 

be convenient, and even necessary, to nntp 
fny obscn'ations and the reflections wlacii 
they su^^ii^csted. Distrust, indeed* on the 
givjund (»f ignorance, checked this iJua, 
and indiK c<l the persuasion tliat my al- 
leged discoveries hud been already com- 
pletely deieribed by the hittorien«, tra. 
vellers, and naturalibts, who had written 
on America- Rcsiiies, I couUl not dissem- 
ble lhat a man in my insulated situation, 
overwhelmed with fati^e, busied with 
g-c'i ;ruj)]iy andotlier indipcnsabk- dt lulls, 
and <lefiitut.e ut assisistnce and advice, must 
bo ilio^'tlher incapable of describing^ oh. 
jeciH so numerous, and so much varied. 
Yet I resolved to observe every tiling 
-whicli my capacity, leisure, and circum- 
Stances would permit; committing^ all my 
teinarks to writing, and suspending their 
publication till I should be relieved from 
tUc pressure of official business. 

«* After my return to Kurope, I deemed 
It improper to withhold my observations 
fi-om ttie Icanicd rmd curious. They will 
easily perceive that i possess no know- 
ledge relative to the characteristicks of 
earths, or stones, veg<.tablc8, fishes, in. 
sects, or reptiles, and that T have not be- 
stowed on these subjects ali tiic time that 
I could have wished to have devoted to 
thcni: but I have grcut reliance on tlicir 
sa;;;icily for supplying^ my deficiencies in 
these lespccts. My stateraenis «f facts, 
however, they may rest assured, are 
wholly unmiiijflcil with cxap.<;crntion or 
conjecture; smce I assert nothing which 
I have not seen, and which any individual 
may not verify by his own observation, or 
throti ii^h the medium of the inhabitants of 
Uic couiiti'v. VVith respect to the infe* 
Knees which I sometimes deduce from 
these fiicts, my readers will assent to such 
ns are properly founded, whdc they are 
perfectly at liberty to abandon those of 
an opposite description, and to suggest 
others more deserving of attention; in 
which latter case X shall be the ilrst to 
approve." 

Don Felin informs us* moreover, 
that he not only directed hin atten- 
tioa to the ancient traditions of the 

country, but perused a lart^e portion 
of the civil archives of assumption, se- 
veral of the documents contained in 
those of liuenos Ayres, Corricntcs, 
Santa F^, and all the early memoirs 
relative to the colonies and parishes; 
by which means he has been enabled 
to correct the many errours of De 



Vaca« Herrera, Scblnudels, Cente- 

nera, Guzman, Lozano, and Gueve- 
ra. To his short catalogue ruis > .ne 
of these writers, the editor has sub- 
joined a few supplementary notices 
HI the margin. 

The first of the present volumes 
contains nme chapters, which treat 
of the ctimate and winds; the dis- 
position and qualities of the soilj 
salts, and mineralsj the priiicipal 
rivers and harbours; fishes; wild and 
cultivated vegetables; insects, rep«* 
tiles, quadrupeds, and birds. The 
remarks on climate and windSf which 
have chiefly a reference to Assump- 
tion and Buenos Ayres, are too 
vague and desultory to afford much 
satisfaction to the meteorological 
student. We are presented with no 
tabular view of the degrees of heat 
and cold, or the quanti^ of rainy 
£tc. and even a thermometer ap- 
pears to have been often wanting* 
Tluinder storms are very frequent^ 
and sometimes attended with de- 
structive consequences. During the 
autiior's residence in Paraguay, ma- 
ny individuals were killed by light- 
ning; and, in a single storm^ wMch 
occurred on the 21st of Januaryt- 
1793, the lit^^htninj^ fell tliirty-sevcn 
times within the town of Buenos 
Ayres, and killed nineteen persons. 

Owing to the general and exten- 
sive flatness of these countries, the 
smaller rivers are arrested and eva- 
porated before they reach the sea; 
and the lakes, which are very nu- 
merous, and occasionally also very 
c:U( nsive, arc reiviavkablv shallow. 
Tljough that of Xuiaycs, for exam- 
ple, is presumed to measure 110 
leagues in length, and 40 in breadth, 
it is no where navigable, and is eva- 
porated to complete dryness during 
the i^reater part of the year. " Some 
of the old 'Aiitcrs believed that it 
was ilie soin ce of the river Parai^ uay, 
\v he l eas the fact is precisely the 
reverse; others, who took a pleasuiv 
in forging talcs, have asserted that 
in the centre of this lake existed the 
empire of the Xaraf esy or of el De? 
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rado, or of Paytili; and they haVe 

embellished this falsehood by other 
fables, still more una.ccouiUa,ble.'* 
The qiianiity of soil that is ilooded 
by these »*ast pieces of water> tlie 
inipracticability of drainage and ir* 
tigation in boundless tracts of dead 
level, and the sand stone rock» which 
stretches overall the flats on the east 
of the Paraguay and Parana, present 
insuperable obstacles to extensive 
vegetation and culture. The follow- 
ing particulars it will be proper to 
mention^ as nearly as we can^ in the 
author's own language. 

" On the north of the river Plata, or in 
tlie plains of Monte Video and Maldonado, 

1 have observed that the herds searcli for, 
and cat with avidity, dried bones; that, in 
p^portion as they advance nortliward, 
thepr eat a species of earth called Barrero, 
which is a salt clay foinid in the ditches; 
and that, when (his fails (wliich happens 
in the eastern districts of Paraguay and 
the Missions of Uruguay) cattle of all 
lunds infallibly perish at the expiration of 
four months. We can scarcely conceive 
the eagerness which the herdb niamfest 
In seeking for and devouring this salt ar- 
gillaceous cartli. If they discover It after 
X month's privation, they arc not to ho 
driven from it by blows; and by indul^ inj^- 
in it to excess they sometimes die of indi- 
gc stlon. I have been assured that the birds 
and quadrupeds of tliis country, v.hicli 
feed on vegelahles, Ikianifest the same 
propensityt and 1 can, at least, personally 
vouch ffM a prrnt qiiiiiitity of salt in the 
stomach of the Tapir. From these facts, 1 

[to BB CC 



co'Tcludf that the pastures of the countrica 
in question are incap.kble oi suppurtiug 
any species of cattle, without the addii on 
of salt, or salted clay: but that tlio 1. L-:ih> 
ncss oT the herbage diminishes fnuii liic 
Missions to tiie river Plata. In Brazil, not* 
withstanding tJie luxuriance of the pas tuve, 
it is found impossible to rear cattle with- 
out salt; and shice none is found in the 
couiitn, and it is all imported frooi Eu- 
rope, it ibrms a very expensive article^ 
being sold on account of government** 

The state of thinc^s is quite re- 
versed in the whole ot Ciiuco, or in 
the region situated to the west of 
the Paraguay and Parana, and iVoiii 
the Plata southwards; every rivulet, 
lake» and well* being brackish in 
summer. Even the rivers partake of 
this quality when their Waters are 
low. 

Don Felix de Azara is very spar* 
ing* of ids notices concerning fossil 
productions, and communicates no 
information relative to the stratifica* 
tion of the districts which he tra- 
versed. His account of the celebra* 
ted mass of native iron, in the plains 
of Chaco, does not maiorially differ 
from that of Don Rubin de Cells, 
though his mode of explaining Uie 
phenomenon may be allowed to bo 
his own: he says, «I am inclined to 
believe that it is as ancient as the 
world, and that it proceeded in its 
present form from the hands of the 
Creator.** 

rriMUBD.} 



F&OH THX BPIMBUROH REVIEW. 

The Speeches of tlie Honourable Thomas Erskine (now Lord Krskine) when at the 

tlzv, on Subitiet-; cnnnoru (! wit!i tlie Liberty of the Press, ai^d against Constructive 
Treasons. CoilccLcd by Juiues Uidgeway. 2 vol. 8vo. p. 854. London. 1810. 

WE rei^ard the publicution of tliis few. Perliaps Mr. Burke's are the 

collection as an event of great im- only speeches of note which have 

portance, both in a literary and poli- been j)rintc(l in an authcntick shape, 

tical view. The orations which have in an age tccnung with orators, and, 

been ^ven to the world in modem though prolifick of much bad elo- 

times, imder the sanction of the pei^ quence, adorned by some of the 

son who delivered them, or in such greatest geniuses that ever practised 

a manner as to secure a tolerable this divine art. When we consider 

«]utf€ of correctness) are lamentably how gicat the difference is between 
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ancient and modern eloquence; how 
much of tliat ■which jx culiarly marks 
the latter, was utterly uni>.uovvu to 
the tncients; we meuii} the extem- 
poraneous reasoning and dedama^ 
tion known hy the name o£ dehatmgs 
and when we reflect how much more 
adapted this talent is to the business 
of real life than the e laborate and 
ornate compositions of antiquity; we 
cannot fail to lament, that almost all 
our great masters of the art hare 
4ied, without leaving a trace of their 
genius behind them; and that if, un- 
Tiappily, the free constitution of En- 
gland were destroyed, the- speeches 
of Mr. Burkfe alone would leave to 
posterity any means of conjecturing 
what powers had been exerted to 
avert its fate. To those immortal 
specimens of modem popular elo- 
quence, must now be added the most 
perfect examples ol' the elocjucncc 
of the bar which arc; to be found in 
any age-, for the volumes before Ub 
both collect and preserve the fugi- 
tive publications of Mr. Erskine's 
speeches formerly in circuladon, and 
add, in a correct and authcntick 
form, several which had been most 
scantily and inaccurately reported. 

These volumes, w]uch,wc rejoice 
to learn, will be followed by another, 
embrace the most celebrated speech- 
es, from the case of captain Baillie, 
5n 1779, when Mr. Erskine, in the 
very outset of his brilliant career, 
astonished the lethal world with a 
display ot talents, which was out- 
shone, indeed, but not obscured, by 
bis own riper efforts, down to hi& 
celebrated defence of Mr. Perry in 
1793, when, having long stood un- 
rivalled among English lawyers for 
eloquence; for skill and conduct; for 
knowledf^e of tlie constilulional law 
of the i caiui; and for dauntless love 
of libertf, he put forth his matured 
genius with a power that carried 
every thing, before it, and bore down 
the utmost cflTorts of the court 
against the independence of the Bri- 
tish press. The speeches are twelve 
in number^ and they sux prclaced 



with such explanations of the sub^ 
jcc.ts, extracts from the pleadings, 
and reports oi the speeches of Uic 
crown lawyers to whom Mr« Er* 
skine repliedt as serve to render tJie 
matter ol them perfectly intelligible 
to every reader. Where it is of 
importance, the address of the judge 
to the jury is likewise inserted; and 
many anecdotes whicii occurred at 
the trials are added; with the ver^ 
diet; motions in arrest of judgmenty 
and conversations at delivering the 
verdict, where any thing of this kind 
took place. The prefatory state- 
ments arc very well, ajid, as far as 
we happen to know, very fsdthfully 
executed. We have understood, that 
the publick is indebted for them> 
and mdeed for this publication, to a 
gentleman of the profession. Mr. 
Erskiiic himself, we believe, revised 
many ot his speeches at the time of 
their oric^inal publication — at least 
we have heard so; and, from the ciia- 

racter of accuracy whieh they be^ 
bear^ we are indued to betieve the 
report. By rather a singular onus* 

sion in so careful a compilation, no 
table of contents is given to these 
volumes. We shall therefore give 
a list of the speeches contained in 
them. The first is that in captain^ 
BailUe's case^ in the Court of Ein|'s 
Bench. Then follows the speech iSir 
Caman^ at the bar of the house of 
commons, against the moliopoly of 
the two universities in printing al- 
manacks. Next come: the famous 
speech for Lord George Gordon at 
the Old Bidley; the speeches fortbe 
dean of St. Asaph^ at Shrew^bu^ 
assizes, at the motion in the flfaig^ 
Bench for a new trial, and afterwards 
in support of tlie rule, with a note 
of his speech in arrest of judi^ment, 
in the same noted ca»c. These close 
die first volume. The second be^ 
gins wtdi the speech for Pidaes after 
which comes thA qieecfay ratlMr 
more popular at the time, against 
the publisher of the Age of Reason 
-^nd which finds a place here 
somewhat strangely) as it was not 
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defivered fbr years after the period 
where these vdlumes end, and should 
have cotne into a subsequent part 

of the publication The speech in 
Stockdale's case follows; and then 
those for Messrs. Frost and Perry; 
with which the second volume cou- 
ehides. 

In these volumes, we have a com- 
plete body of the law of libel, and a 

most perfect history of its progress, 
down to the libel bill of Mr. Fox, 
which owed its origin, indeed, to the 
doubts and difficulties that arose 
during the prosecudon [is there not 
an erniur in tfa^ first syllable?] of 
the dean of St. Asaph. The argu- 
ment on the rights of juries, as con- 
nected with that case, aftbrds the 
clearest exposition of the subject, 
and is, in itself, by far the most 
learned commentary on the nature 
of that hiesdmable mode of trial, 
which is any where to be found. Mr. 
Fox's bill is merely declaratory of 
the principles, which were laid down 
in this argument with unrivalled 
clearness, and enforced sviLli a power 
of reasoning which none ever denied 
to this great advocate, except in the 
moment when, dazzled by Uie asto- 
lualung powers of his language, they 
were tempted to fancy, that so rare 
a union of different qualities was 
not in nature; and to doubt whether 
such eloquence and fire, so lively 
an imi^ination, and so great warmth 
of passions, were compatible with 
liie faculties of close reasoning, and 
nice discrimination. As connected, 
then, with the history of jury trial; 
as lading down its principles; as fur- 
nishmg the groundwork of Mr. 
Fox's fiunous bill; and as having, in 
point of ftct, given occasion to that 
bill, we view the speeches for dean 
Shipley, which contain a most com- 
plete history of that case, as the 
most important part of this collec- 
tion. We need scarcely add, that 
the trial by |ury is here only viewed 
kk its relation to the law of libel; 
but, to administer tlus law^ is, be- 
yonrd all compi^isoDi the most im- 
VOL. tT> 3 P 



portant' ofiice of jttrie»-4he one In 
which the excellence of that institu- 
tion is most conspicuous and indis- 
putable, and, independent of which, 
the objections to it would be neither 
few nor light. Of the speeches now 
described we purpose to say notiung 
more at present They are so well 
known, and so ofteh referred tO| that 
we need not dwell upon them in this 
place. 

In the importance of the occasion, 
and of its consequences to the libor- 
ties of linglibinnen, we cannot hesi- 
tate in placing the defence q£ lord 
George Gordon in the next rank. 
This great speech, and the acquittal 
which it secured to the object of it, 
were the deathblow of the tremendous 
doctrine const ructive treason. Lord 
George Gordon's, indeed, may be 
called the case of constructive trea- 
sons; and, after its decision, that en- 
gine of oppression lay at rest for a 
series of years, till the season of 
alarm, which, with all other mon- 
strous and unutterable things, arose 
out of the French revolution, seemed 
to furnish a fit opportuaily for re- 
viving the times oz legal oppression 
and injustice, under colour of law* 
In that inauspicious era, this most 
perilmls doctrine once more found, 
in the same consummate advocate, 
an eneiriy so iri csistible, that again 
it utterly failed, tiiough brought for- 
ward with every chance in its favour, 
from the temper of the times; the 
power of the crown; the madness 
of the country; the folly of the mob; 
and tlie talents of Mr. Erskine's poli- 
tical enemies and professicual rivals. 
We shall have an opportunity of 
contemplating this, the greatest of 
all his victones, with more advan- 
tage, when the speeches in 1794 aro 
added to the collection. At present, 
our attention is confined to the de- 
fence of lord George Gordon. 

From this we are unable to ex- 
tract any passages which can give 
a just notion of its character and 
high merits; for these con^ust, not 
in dazsUng sentences} In parti- 
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cular bursts of eloquence, but In the 
close texture of the whole argu- 
ment, both wliere Mr. Erskine lays 
down the principles of treason law, 
skilfully adapting ihcm to his pur- 
pose, by bringing forward such parts 
ehleflf as suit his cssOf and Uhis- 
trating them by a reference to cir- 
cumstances like those he had him- 
self to deal with, and where he more 
particularly and more directly makes 
the application of those doctrines to 
tlie charges against lord George 
Gordon. The whole sneech must 
be read, snd even carefully studied^ 
before a just sense of the talents 
displayed in it can be entertained, 
or a conjecture formed ol its grcat 
effects upon the audience who heard 
it, and the tribunal to whicli it was 
addressed. We shall here only give 
a passage from the conclusion, be- 
cause its diction is peculiarly beau- 
tiful i\x\d chaste, and the topicks 
highly persuauve. 

" What, then, has produced this trial for 
hip^h treasont org^venit, when produced* 

the seriousness and solemnity it wears?— 
W'liut, hilt the inversion of uU justice, by 
judgiujj fi-om cousegnencetf instead of from 
citvte* and <fMr>iMjl^what' but the artful 
munner in wliicli tlic crown has cndca- 
■voured to bltiul tlie petitioning" in a Ijody, 
and the zeal with which an animated dis> 
position conducted it, witl) the melancholy 
criincs tliat followed? — crimes, which ihe 
shameful indolence of our ma^^istrates; 
wtiich the total extinction of all police and' 
£;*ovcrnnicnl su<riTcd to be committed in 
oroud (lay, and in the delirium of drunk 
cnncss, by an unarmed banditti, without 
a head, without plan or object, and with* 
out a rcfup:c from the instant gripe of jus- 
tice; a banditti, with wliom t!ie associated 
protestants an4 tlieir president had no 
TQanner of connexion, and whose eonte 
tbey overturned, disbonouredt and ruined. 

*' How uncliristian tlirn is it to attempt, 
v.iiiiout evidence, to infect the imagina- 
tions of men who are sworn dispassion- 
ately and disinterestedly to try the trivial 
n.'IViirc, of assembling a multitude with a 
petition to repeal a law (which has hap- 
|)cncd so otLcn in all our memories) by 
blending it with the fatal catastrophe* on 
which every man's mind maybe supposed 
to rei^n sonne decree of irrltatiuu.' 0^€/ 



0 fef Is the intellectual seat of justiee to 
be tlnis impiously shaken? Are your bene- 
volent propensities to be thus disappointed 
and ainised? Do they wish you, while yott 
arc listening to the evidence, to connect it 
with unforeseen consequences, in spite of 
reason and truth? Is it their object to hang^ 
the millstone of pi^adtee sroand his m> 
noeentneckto sink him? If there be such 
men, may Heaven forgive them for the 
attempt, and inspire you with fortitude 
and wisdom to discharge your duty wlA 
calm, steady, and refleiSu^ minds. 

" Gentlemen, I have no manner of doubt 
that you wilL I am sure you cannot but 
Bet, notwithstanding my great inability. 
Increased by a perturbmon of mind 
(arising, thank God! from no dishonest 
cause) tliat there has been not only no 
evidence on the part €f the erown^ to 6x 
the guilt of the late commotions upon the 
prisoner, but that, on the contrari', we 
have been able to resist the pr^abitittf — 

1 nBight ahnost say the fmmUUiy^^iht 
charge, not only by living witnesses, 
whom we only ceased to call, because the 
trial would never have ended, but by the 
evidence of all the blood that has paid the 
forfeit of that guilt ah-eady; an evidence 
that, I will take upon me to say, is the 
strongest, and most unanswerable, which 
the combtn«ti<m of natural events ever 
broup-ht toc^ethcr since tlie beginjiing of 
the world for the deliverance of the op- 
pressed— since, in tlie late numerous trials 
for acts of violence and depredstioBy 
though conducted by the ablest servants 
of the crown, with a laudable eye to the 
investigation of the sttli;feet which no«r 
engages us, no one fact appeared which 
showed any plan, any object, any leader 
— since, out of forty-four thousand per- 
sons who signed the peti6on of the phi- 
testants, not one was to be found amonfp 
those who were convicted, tried, or even 
apprehended on suspicion— and since, out 
<n all the felons who were let loose fron 
prisons, and who assisted in the destruc- 
tion of our property, not a single wretch 
was to be found, who could even attempt 
to save his own life by the plausilile pre- 
mise of gvrai|fendcocete day. 

•* What can overturn such a proof as 
this! Surely a good man might, without 
superstition, believe, that such a union of 
events was sometlting more than natural* 
and that the Divine Providence was 
watchful for tlie protection of innocence 
and truth. 

" I may now, therq^bre, rdieve ytM, 

from the pain of hearinr!: mo any long-er, 
suid be myself rchcved iroox speakin^^ on 
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% tu1)ject which i^gttitM md distresses 

me. Si;ic(' lord George Gordon stands 
clear oi every hostile act or purpos« 
agfainst the legislature of his country, or 

the properties of his fellow subjects; since 
the u'liole tcnnur of his conduct repels the 
belief of the truiiomut intention charged 
by the indictineatt my task ia fiwshed. I 
«h;ill make no address to your passions; 
1 will not renund you of the long- and ri- 
gorous imprisonmeni he ha.s suffered; I 
will not speak to you of his great youth, 
of liis illnsti lous birth, and of his un :fr)rTn- 
^ animated and g-enerous zeal in parlia- 
ment for the constitution of his country. 
Such ioplcks micrlit be useful in the ba> 
lance of a dotibtful ra«ic; yet, even then, 
1 should have trusted to the honest hearts 
of Engltshmen to have felt them without 
excitation. At present, the plain and rigid 
rules of justice and truth, arc sufficient to 
entitle me to your verdict.'* I. 132—135. 

A singular passage, to be found in 
thb speech, affords a great contnist 
to tiM'Calitt^ and evea* mild tone of 
Sto perDration. It is, indeed* as far as 

we know, the only Instance ot the 
icind in the history of modem elo- 
quence; and we niii^ht justly have 
•doubted, if even Mr. Erskinc's skill 
aiul well known discretion as a pub- 
Hck speaker had not forsaken him^ 
and allowed his heat and fancy to 
hurry him somewhat too iSu*) had we 
not, in the tradition?.! account of the 
perfect success which attended this 
passage, the most unequivocal cvi- 

• dcnce in ius favour. After reciting 
ft variety of circumstances in lord 
George's conduct) and quoting the 
language which he used» the orator, 

. suddenly, abruptly, and violently, 
breaks out with this exclaination:-^ 
« I my^ liv l OD, that man is a ruf- 
fian, who bliaii, after this, presume 
to build upon such honesti artles% 
conduct} as an eTidence of guilt !" 

Svol. I. p. 1SS»] The sensation pro^ 
uced by these woixls, and by the 
jnagick of the voice, the eye, the 
face, the fii^urc, and all we call the 
manner, with which they were ut- 
tered) is related, by those present on 
this great occasion, to have been 
quite electrical, and to bafHe all 
powcv of description. T\\c feeling 
ai moment alone; that sort of 



sympMiiy whioh subsists between an 

observant ^aker and Ms audiencCf 

which communicates to him, as he 
goes on, their feelings under what 
he is sayinp;; decyphcra the langua^^e 
of tiieir iouks^ and even teaches iiini, 
without regarding what he sees, to 
adapt his words to the state of their 
minds, by merely attending to his 
own — this intuitive and momentary 
impuhc could alone have prompted 
a \vliirh it alone could sustain; 

and as its iaiiure would, indeed, have 
been.&tal, so its eminent success 
must be allowed to rank it among 
the most famous feats of oratory. 

The speech which we are inclined 
to rank the next in importance, but 
the first in oratorical talent, and hap- 
pily the most accurately reported 
and revised, is the celebrated de« 
fence of Stockdale, whose trial may 
be termed tlic case of libels; for in 
it we have clcarlv laid down, and 
most powerfully enforced, the doc- 
trine which now ciiters into every 
such question; viz. that if, taking- all 
the paits of a composition together, 
it shall not be found to exceed the 
bounds of a free and &ir discussion; 
so &ir as a regard to good orderi 
the peace of society, and the secu- 
rity of the government requires; but 
so free as the nature of our happy 
constitution, and the unahuaable 

right of Englishmen to canvass pub- 
lick ailUvs, allows; if, in short, the 

discussion be, upon the whole, sufR- 
ciently decent in its language, and 
peaceable in its import, although 
marked with great frccdotrj of opi- 
nion, and couched in terms as ani- 
mated as a free man can use, on a 
subject- that interest^ him deeply; 
akhoug]\ even a ^reat share of heat 
should be foiind ih the expression, 
and such invective as, surpassin t ■ e 
boinuls of candour and of ch trity, 
can only be excused by the violence 
of honest feelings; nay, altliovigh 
•detacbed passages may be pitched 
upon, in their nature and separate 
ciipacity amounting to libels; yv\ 
these also sball be ovei'lookcd, and 
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tke defendant acquitted, on the 

ground that he has only used the 
grand rigln of political discussion 
with uncoirinioii vehemence. This 
great doctrine, now on the whole 
generally received* via first fvMf 
expounded in the defence of Stock- 
dale; and it forms obviously the 
foundation of "tvhatever is more than 
a mere name in the liberty of the 
press, the first and proudest pre- 
eminence of this country over all the 
rest of Europe* 

While the trial of Mr. Hastings 
was going on, Mr Stockdale, a 
bookseller in ' London, published a 
pamphlet, w ritten by the late Mr. 
Log-an, one ot the ministers of Leith, 
and a geutlemaii of very difitinKuish- 
«d geniusb It was a defience of Mr* 
Hastings; audi in the course of it» 
the- author was led into several re- 
flections upon the conduct of the 
managers, ^vhich the house of com- 
mons deemed J^ip-hly contemptuous 
and libellous. Tiie language of cer- 
tain passages ^was, indeed^ rather 
free and ofiensive. The charges 
against Mr. Hastbgs were said to 
** originate from misrefiresentation 
and falsehood." The house of com- 
mons, in making; one of those 
charges, was compared to " a tribu» 
fud of inguititicny rather than a court 
of parltament." Othera of them 
were stigmatised as <^ so insigf^fieani 
in themselves, or founded on such 
gross misre/iresentaiionay that they 
would not afiect an obscure indivi- 
dual, much less a publick character." 
Andf after a great deal of other 
invecdvv, somewhat more di(Rise» 
and less offennve in single terras^ 
but fiilly more bitter and sarcastick 
in substance, the impeachment of 
Mr. Hastuigs was said to be " car- 
ried on irom motives of personal 
animosity, not from rej^ard to pub- 
lick justice** This pamphlet made 
a considerable impression on the 
publick mind; and It was. complain- 
ed of by Mr. Fox, on the part of the 
managers It deserves, however, to 
be remarked, that although it was 



published during^ the procce^nj*;* 
against Mr. Hastings, and had a di*> 
rect and undeniable tendency to in- 
fluence tiie judgment of the peers 
as well as the coimtry) no attempt ' - 
wsa made to commit the primer or ' 
the author, by the mete authority of 
the house of commons; and Mr. Fox ' 
himself was content to move an ad- * 
dress for a prosecution in a court of 
common law. 

Mr. Stockdale, the publisher, wns 
accordingly tried on an fasformttiDii 
filed by the attomey geneml^ cr vgi* * 
do. The paaaagesi of widek we have - • 
just given a sumn>ary, were set forth 
and stated as libellous. The fact of 
publication was admitted; and Mr. 
Krskine tiien delivered Uie finest of 
all his oratiansy wlMthor we regard * 
the wonderful skill with which the > 
argument b conducted; the aoond* ' ^ 
ncss of the principles laid down, and 
their happy application to the case; . 
or the exquisite faTicy witli which 
tliey are embellished and illustrated; 
and the powerful and touching lan- 
guage in which they are conveyed. 
It is justly regarded, by all English 
lawyers, as a consummate specmien > 
of the art of addressing a jury; as a ' 
standard, a sort of precedent for 
treating cases of libel, by keeping 
which in his eye, a man may hope to 
•succeed in special fdeadlng hb 
client's case, within its principle, 
who is destitute of the^ talent required . 
even to comprehend the other and 
higher merits of his original. By 
those merits, it is recommended to * 
lovers of pure diction; of copious 
and animated descripdon; of lively, 
picturesque, and &nciful illuBtrstion( 
of all tliat constitutes, if we may eo 
speak, the poetry of eloquence; all 
for which we admire it, when pre- 
vented from enjoying its musick and 
its statuary. We shall venture to re- 
commend this exquisite specimen el 
Mr* Erskine's powers, by extracUng 
a few passages almost at random. 

He thus introduces his audience 
to a striking view of the grand trial 
in Westminster UaU» not for the 
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Sftli# «f malangf fine mtenoM* of 
of adorning his speech with a beatt» 
Uful description; for the speeches of 
this ^};rcdt advocate may be searched 
throujcfh by the most craftv special 
pleadiir, from beguininy; Lu cud, and 
no one inatance of audi nsaleas or* 
aaMiit' will be fonndi but for tlie 
aolid and important purpose of in* 
leitesting his hearers in the situation 
of Mr. Hasritms, Rnd of his defender, 
the anther of the pamphlet; of lead- 
inf^ the niindto view the prisoner as 
sui oppressed man> ovcinvhelmcd by 
the tmgiik off parlianientary resent- 
vuMf and ready to be crushed, in the 
face of the country, by the very 
form*; and solemnities of his trial; 
of insinuating that the pamphlet only 
ventures to say somcthui^ in defence 
of this unhappy person; and that, in. 
snch an unequal contest, an English 
jury may well excnae a little intern* 
peranee in the langfiiage of anch a 

Senerana and ahnoet hopeless de* 
inoe. 

** Gentlemen— -beftMw I venture to lay 
tlie book before you, it must be yet further 

rcmembcnMl (for the fact is cqiialb- noto- 
rious) that, under these inauHpiciuus cir- 
comstancet, the trial of Mr. Hastin|^ at 
the bar o# the lords, had actually com- 
menced long before its pubiimtTfm. 

** There, the moat august and striking 
spectacle warn daily exhibited, which the 
world ever witnessed. A vast stage of 
justice was erected, awful from Its high 
authority; splendid fhom its illustrious 
digitilyii'«eaei«ble IVom the learning and 
wisdom of its ju{li>«s; captivating and 
affecting- from the mig-lity c<mronrse of all 
ranks and coaditious which daily tiocked 
into it, as into a theatre of pleasure. There, 

when tlie •vvlinlc p't'ilirk: mini! was at once 
awed and softened to the impression of eve- 
ry human affection, there appeared, day af- 
ter day, one after another, men of tlie most 
powerful and exalted talents, eclipsing by 
their accu«inr eloquence the most boasted 
harangues ofantiquityt rousinjc the prid.'^ 
«f n96onsl resentment, by the boldest in- 
vcctfvca against broken faith and violated 
ireatii»; and ahaking the bosom with aU 
temate pity and faonrour, by tbo most 
glowing pictafes of insulted natore and 
humanity; — ever .animated and ener/etick, 
from the love of fame, which is the inhe- 
rent pasBton of genius;— firm and indefa* 



tigaMa, fbsm a stntag prepoasasaion of 

the justice of tlip ir cause. 

'* Ceiitlcuieu — when the auttior sat down 
to witte the book now before you, all this 
terrible, unceasing, exhaustless artillery 
of warm zeal, matchless vis^our )f under- 
standing, consuming and devouring; clo- 
quenoe, milled with the lisgbett di.iputy, 
was daily, and without prospect of con- 
clusion, j)onnnj^ forth upon one private, 
unprotected niun, nvIio wa^i bound to hear 
it, in the face of the whole people of En* 
glatul, with reverrntiul submisbion and 
silence, i do not complain of this, us I did 
of the publication of the char{;^s, because 
it is what the iliw allowed and sanetioned 
in the cr>-i i f u publick trial But when 
it is remembered that we are not ang-els, 
hut weak, fallible men, and that even tlie 
noble jvitlj^'-cs of that liig-h tribunal are 
clotlied beneath the!'' ermines with the 
common infirmities of man's nature, it 
w31 bring us all to a proper temper for 
considering the book itself, which will, ia 
a few moments, be laid before you. But 
first, let me once more remind you, tliat it 
was under all these circumstances, and 
amidst the blaze of passion and prejudice 
which the scene I liave been endeavour* 
ing faintly to describe to you, might be 
supposedlikely to produee, that the author 
whose name I will now g^ive to you, sat 
down to con)po«ie the book wh'irh is pro- 
secuted to day as a hbc-1." ii. 229 — 2J1. 

He now brings the author more 

immediatelv before the audience, 
thus skiituliy prepared to give him a 
favourable reception; and he pro* 
cecds to put to llieui at once the 
chief question they have to decidoi 
but* in a striking shape. 

«< He felt for the sttuation of a fellow 

citizen, exposed to a trial, which, whether 
right or wrong-, is undoubtedlv a severe 
one; a trial, certainly nut confined to « 
few criminal acts like those we are acous- 
tonied to, but comprehcnclin'^' the trans- 
actions of a wiioie life, and the comiilicu- 
ted policies of numerous and distant na- 
tions; a trial, which had neither visible 
limits to its duration, bounds to its ex* 
pense, nor circumscribed con^iass for the 
^rubp of memory or understanding; a trial, 
which had therefore broke loose from the 
common form of decision, and !iad be- 
come the universal tcjpn. k ot cii.-jcussion in 
tihe world, superseding notonly every other 
grave pursuit, but evciy fiu&toaable dis* 
sipation. 

" Ce;.tlainen, the question you have 
therefore to try upon all this matter is ex* 
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trcroely simple. It is neither more nor less 
than this. At a time when ilic charg'es 
aguiiibt Mr- Hastings were, by the iir.pUed 
consent of the commons, in every hand« 
and on every tabic; when, by tbcii mana- 
gers, tlie lightning of eloquence was in- 
oess^Uly consuming him, and flashing in 
tbe eyes of the publirk; when every man 
WM witli perfect iiii[Minity saying*, and 
wriiini^, and pubUstung just what he 
pleased of the supposed phmderer and de> 
vastator of nations, would it have been 
criminal in Mr. Haating-s himself to have 
lemhided the publick that he was a native 
4)f this fvce land, entitled to the common 
proteoticfk of her justice, and that he had 
a defence in his turn to ofTer to them, the 
(NiUines of wiiich he implored them in tlie 
mean time to receive, wi an antidote to the 
unlimited and unpunished poison in circu- 
lation against him ? Thi» is, without co- 
lour or exaj^gcration, the true question 
you aw to decide. Because I assert, with- 
out the hazard of contraiHrllon, that if 
IVIr. Iliisting's himself could have stood 
jastifitd or ex( used in your eyes for pub- 
lishing this M)lume in his own defence, 
the author, if he wrote it l)(>ii;i fide to dc- 
\ fend him, must stand equally excused 
and justified; and if the nuthor be justi- 
fied, the publisher cannot be criminal, 
unless you luui evldL-nce tliat it wns pub- 
lished by hiro witii a diikrcnt spirit and 
intention fhnn those in wJiich it was writ* 
ten* The question, therefore, is CDi i ectly 
■what ! just now stated it to be. r.juM Mr. 
Uastings have been condemned to inikmy 
for writing tlus book ? 

" (Sentlemcn, 1 tremble with indigna- 
tion, to be driven to put sncli a question 
in England. Shall it be endnred, that a 
subject of this country (instead of being 
arraig-ned and tried for some sing^le act in 
her ordinary courts, where the nccusatioT), 
as soon at least an it is made pubiick, is 
followed within a few hours by tite deci- 
sion) may be impeaclied by tlie commons 
for the transactions of twenty years, that 
tlie accusation shall spread as wide as the 
region of letters; that the accused, shall 
stand, day after day, and ycnr after year, 
as a spectacle before the publick, which 
shall be kept in a perpetual state of in- 
flammation against himi yet that he shall 
not, without the severest pennhies, be 
permitted to submit any thing to the judg- 
ment of mankind in his defence ? Uma 
be law (which it is for you to day to de- 
ricli ) stich a man hasno trial. That great 
hail, built by our fatliers for English jus- 
tice, is no longer a court, but an anar; 
•ud an EDgUshmsn, Instead of beiii£^ judg- 



ed in it by God and his country, is a TlO 
tim and a sacrifice." Xi. 233—234. 

We pnss over Xho whole critical 
argimieni wiiich follows on the true 
meauing of the work in questiQ|), and 
come to perhaps the most interest 
ing pwnage of the speech. Although 
Mr. Krskine rtty judiciously disa* 
vows all intention of defending the 
opinions containrd in the pamphlet, 
or of ccnsnrmg the managers, and 
vindicating Mr. Hastings, iie ii> as- 
▼etthetess led to ahowi that Mb, 
Hastings's defender only made a sin* 
cere and bona fide appeal to the 
publick in his behalf; and that he 
only used, in doing so, the topicks 
which would naturally strike every 
one who impartlaily considered the 
subject. Without defending Mr» 
Hastings, therefore, he slMyws htm 
he may be defended, in order to vin- 
dicate his client from the charge of 
makini; his book a cloak for abusing 
the house of commons; and it is 
evident, that the hijjiicr he can state 
the grounds of Mr. Hastings's de- 
fence, though without actually '^n* 
taring upon it, the better it must be 
ioi Mr. Stockdale, Yet this ispottn 
be rashly done neither. On no ac- 
count could the orator palliate the 
enormiucs i>i ilie Indian administra- 
tion; the publick mind was too full 
of them; the ears of irts audien^ 
still rang witli the pi'odigious e)o* 
qucnce which had been called in to 
blazon them. Any thhijj absolutely 
favourable to such conduct; any ap- 
pearance of callonsness or careless- 
ness to such scenes, and consequent- 
ly any admission which mixed up 
the pamphleteer too intimately with 
tlic author of the wrongs complain- 
ed of, was studiously to be shunned. 
How does this most dexterous ad- 
vocate proceed ? He studiously se- 
parates his defence of Stockdale as 
much as possible from a defence of 
Hastings; yet he begins to feel faiB 
way, by remarking, that the support- 
er of the govemour-^eneral might 
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fairly wonder at the want ui iadian 
accusers. 

•* VViU ti»e attoriiey.general proceed 
then to detect the hypocncyof ourauthorj 
by giving^ aa some detail of the proofs by 
which these personal enormities have been 
established, and which the writer must 
bp supposed to Iwfe been*'acqoainted with ) 
I ask this as the defender of Mr. Stockchvle, 
notof Mr. Hastings, witli whom I have no 
concern. I am sony, indeed, t(* be so oiien 
obliged to repeat this protest; but I resdly 
feel myself embarrassed with tliose re- 
peated coincidences of defence which 
thicken on me as i advance, and whicii 
«m» no doubt, oveilooleed by the com* 
mons wlien they directed this interlocuto- 
ry inquiry into his conduct. 1 ask then, as 
fouusel /or Mr. Stockdale, whether, when 
a great state criminal is brought for justice 
at un i mmense expense to the publick; ac- 
cu8e<[^ ot the most oppressive cruelties, 
and charged with the robbery of prinoeSf 
sad the destruction of nations; is it not 
open to any one to ask, who nrc his accu- 
sers ? What are the sources and the au- 
flioHdes of these shocking complaints? 
Where are the ambassadours or mernoii* 
ftis of those princes, whose revenues he has 
j^iuidered ? Where are the witnesses for 
those tthhappy men in whose persons the 
rif^hts of humanity have been violated ? 
How deeply buried is the blood of the 
innocent, that it does not rise up in rc- 
trilMBtive j udgment to confbund the guilty ! 
These surely are questions, which, when a 
fellow citizen is upon along, painful, and 
expensive trial, humanity has a right to 
propose; which the plain sense of the 
most unlettered man may be expected to 
dictate, and which all history inust j)ro- 
Toke from tiie more enUi;litcned. When 
CScero tmpesebed Verres, before the 
gre;it tribunal of Rome, of similar cruel- 
ties and depredations in her provinces, 
the Roman peoj^le were not kit to sucii 
inquiries. All Sicily surrounded the fo- 
rum, demanding- justice Ujjon lier plunder- 
er and spoiler, with tears and impreca- 
tions. It "wa4 not by the eloquence of the 
orator, but by the cries and tears of the 
miserable, that Cicero prcvadcd In tljut 
illustrious cause. Verres tledfroiuthe oatlis 
of his accusers and their witnesses, and 
not from the voice of Tully. To preserve 
th'- f-^mc of his ehrquence, lie composed 
his five celebrated speeclics; but thev 
were never delivered against the criminal; 
because he had fled from the city, appalled 
with the sight of the persecuted and the 
oppressed. It may be said, that the cases 
of Sicily and India are widely diffeftnt; 



periiaps they may be; whether they arc or 
not is foreign to my purpose. I am not 
bound to deny the possiljiliiy of ni .<;v.-ers 
to such questions; 1 am only vindicating 
tht right t9 tuk ihem?' TL, 242—244. 

He here leaves this attempt in fa- 
vour of the dcfi'iidcrsof Hasti:ig's, and 
goes af^ain into some details as to the 
work and its subject. Bat seeing, in 
all probability, how for he might p^o, 
he again adverts to the same topick 
with more pei severance and bold- 
ness; and fairly shows how much of 
the atrocities of Mr. Hastiri(>s are to 
be imputed to his instructions, to 
his situation, to tlie wicked policy of 
England, and of Europe, in distant 
countries-'^o the general infamy of 
<uvUiaed man when he disturbs tlie 
repose of his less enlightened fellow 
creatures; till by description and 
anecdote, and even by a personal 
adventure of his own in North Amo- 
rica, and a speech which, w ith a iair 
liceiise» he puts into the mouth of 
an Indian (a flight to which he evi- 
dently did not soar until he perceiv* 
edthat it was safe, from the previous 
preparation of his hearers) he at 
last env( l(-[js this delicate part of his 
subject, iiasliugs, India, Liic book 
and ally in a blase of imagery and 
deelamatioDy which over^wers the 
understandings of his audience. Wer 
give this wonderful passag-e •entirc» 
premising that the traditional ac- 
counts of its effects are to be cre« 
dited, not even by those who now 
read it, if they have not also expe* 
rienced the witchery of this extraor- 
dinary man's voice^ eye, and action* 

" Gentlemen of the jury— If tliis be a 
wilfully false. account of the instructions 
given to Mr. Hastings for his government, 
and of his conduct under them, the author 
and publisher of this defence deserve the 
severest punishment, for a mercenary im* 
position on the publick. But if it be true 
that he was directed to make the sqfety 
and prosperity (^Bengal the JirU object of 
hit atientivn, and that under his adminis- 
tration, it has been safe and prosperous; 
if it brtrue that the security and preserva- 
tion ut our possessions and revenues in 

Asia were marked out to him as the great 
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leading ptbdple of Ids gvuvemment, and 

that those po<?sjessIons and revenues, 
amidst unexampleU lUogers, have been 
•ecuM^ and {Hreserved; then a qaestion 
may be unaccountably mixed with your 
consideration, mitch heyond the ronse- 
quenct of the present prosecution, involv- 
ing-, pei'haps, the merit of the impeacfament 
itself, which gave it birth; a question 
which the cuminons, as prosecutors oi Mr. 
Hastings, stiouid, in common prudence, 
have avoided; unless, re^^retting the un- 
wieldy lengrth of their proceedings against 
him, they wished to afibrd him the oppor- 
tiuiity of tliii suange, anomalous defeiice. 
For, aUhou,Ldi I am neither his counsel, 
nor ticslre to have any thin;^ to do witli 
his j^ujU or innocence, yet, in the collate- 
ral defence of my client, I am driven to 
Atate matter wiiicii may be considered by 
many us liostilc to the imi)e.ichnient. For 
if our dependencies have been secured, 
and their interests promoted, I am driven, 
in tlie defence of my client, to remark, 
that it is mad and preposterous to h?ing" 
to the standard of justice and humanity, 
the exercise of a dominion, feimded upon 
violeacc and terrour. It may, and must be 
true, that Mr. Hnst'mj^s has repeatedly 
offended againsi tiic rights and privileges 
of Amaticfc government, if be was the 
faithful deputy of a power which could 
not nuuntain itself for an hour, without 
tranipling upon both. He may and must 
have oftended against the laws of God 
and nature, if he was the faithful viceroy 
of an empire wrested in blood, fVom the 
people to whom (aod and nature had given 
it. He may and must haive preaerved that 
unjust dominion over timorous and abject 
nations, by a terrdVingi overbearing, in- 
aidting superiority, if he was tlie faithful 
administi-ator of your governnioit, which, 
liavingno root in consent or aH<:ction; no 
fovmdatiou in simUarity of interests; nor 
support from any one principle which oe- 
ments men together in sociey, could only 
be upheld by alternate stratagem and 
force., The unhapjjy pcopic of India, feeble 
and effeminate as they arc from the soft- 
ness of their climate, :;n<l subdued ^nd 
broken as they have been, by the knavery 
and strength of civilisation, still occasion* 
ally start up in all the vii;oiu* and intelli- 
gence of Insult ed nature. To he g'overncd 
at all, they must be governed with a rod 
of iron; and onr empire in the east would, 
long since, have been lost to Great Britain, 
if civil skill and military prowess had not 
united their eflforts to support an autho- 
rity, which heaven never gave, by means 
vs hlcii it never can sanction. 

Gentlemen— I think I can observe that 



^ou are touched irith this vay af consider* 

mg the subject; and T can account for it» 
I have not been considering it tlirougt^ 
the eold madium of books, but have been 
apeaking of man and his nature, and of 

human dominion, from what I have seen 
of them myself amongst reluctant nations 
submitting to our authority. I know what 

they feel, and how such feelings can alone 
be repressed, f have heard them m my 
youth fr.im a naked savage, in the mdig* 
nant character of a prince, suirounded by 
hi.s suhjectb, .iildrcs.'iir.g' the governour of 
a IJritisli cnloe.y, holding a bundle of sticks 
in his hand, as the notes of hks unlettered 
eloquence: ' Who is it,* said the jealous 
rukr over the desert, encroached upon by 
the restless foot of £nglisb adventure^ 
* who is it that causes this river to rise ia 
the higli mountains, and to empty itself 
into the (jct'riii? W'\[o is it tiiat causes to 
blow the loud winds of winter, and that 
calms them agun in the summer? Who 
is it that rears up the ^ia<le of those loAv 
forests, and bla.sts tlicm with *he quicK 
lightning at his pleasure i The same Bemg, 
who gave to you a country on the other 
side of the \ aters, and gave ours to usj 
and by this title we will defend it!* said 
tiic warriour, throwing down histomohawk 
upon the ground, and ndring the war* 
sound of his nation — These are the feel- 
ings of stihiugated man all round tlie 
globe; and, deuend upon it, nothing but 
fear will cootKU where it is vais to Inok Ibr 
affection. 

** These reflections are the only antidotes 
to those anathemas of superhuman elo- 
quence, which have lately shaken these 
walls that surround us; hut which it unac- 
countably falls to n\y province whethtt I 
yr^l or no, a. little to stem th« tatnmt of, 
by reminding you, tliat you have a mighty 
sway in Asia, which cannot be maintained 
by the finer sympathies of life, or the 
practice of its charities and aneetiaos. 
\\ hat will they do for you, when surround- 
ed by two hundred thousand men witli 
artillery, cavalry, and elephants, calling 
upon you for their dominions which you 
liave robbed them of? .Justice ni:iy, no 
doubt, in such a case forbid tlie losing 
oi a hne to pay a revolting soldiery; a 
treaty may stand in the way of increasing 
a tribute to keep up the very existence of 
the governmenti and delicacy for women 
may forbid all entrance into a Zenana ibr 
money, whatever may be the necess^ 
for taking it. All these things must ever 
be occurring. But, under tlie pressuie of 
such constant difficulties, so dangerous to 
national honoui-, it might be better, per- 
haps, to think of effectually securing it al* 
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fegethef, by recalling* oor tuoops and ofiV ' skine's unparalleled success at the 

.merchants, and abandoning our oriental English bar. Without it, he might 

. .empire. VntA thifbe done, neither jj^^^^ jju^^j Westminster Hall with 

tion nor philosophy can be pressed very , . ^ i i • i 

' ferinto the aid of reformation un 4 punish- sentences, obtained a repu- 

^ment. If England, from a lust of ambition tation for eloquence, somewhat like 

and dotnimon, will insist on maSnjtaining the feme of a popular preacher or a 

, despotick rule over distant and hostile na- distingtlished actor; but his fortunes^ 

" tions, beyond all comparison more mime- ^nd the liberties of his country, 

.wus and extended than herself and^pe ' built on the matchless skill with 

commtsnon to her Ticeroys to govern them i - i . i^ i ^ u 

vrith no oUier instructions Ihan to pre- ^^j^i^^i ^e could subdue the genius 

serve them, and to secure permanently of a first rate orator to the uses of 

, their revenues; with what colour of con- the moi>t cun^iuiiuiuitc advocate ol 

I aisteneyor reason ean ahe plaeeheraetfin the age. 

tfie moral chair, and affect to be shocked * * i» , , , 

' at the execution of hor own order.; ar!. After liie passage jusl quoted, Lc 

verting to tlie exact measure oi wickedness COIItcnds (always taking care to pro- 

and injostiee neoessary to their execution, test agaiost the imiendoes in every 

and complaining:^ only of ;A • f rp?? as the particular) that though a man in the- 

immarality, considering her authority as situation of the author should hap- 

adispensation for breaking the command^ • i 

of God, and the breads of them as only f • ^ ° ^ , 

punishable when amtfan to the wA. ^"^^ intemperate expressions, he 

nances of man i ' must not, on this accouiii, be " sub- 

*♦ Such a proceeding, gentlemen, begets jected to infamy." "If," says he, 

serious reflections. It tnmld be better, per* this severe duty were hlnding on 
haps, for the masters and the servants of yotlT consciences, the liberty of the 

all such governments, to join in supplica- ^e but an empty SOUnd; 

tion, that the great Author of violated hu. *^ , ^ I -v 

»anWm»y not confound them together in ^^^^ man could venture to write 

0ii»cominon jiiflgmeiiV'*'II 360— W. - on any subject, however pure lus 

purpose, wilhotit an attorney at one 
I. In .considering this passage, we elbow, and a counsel at the other." 
•Mmsstly entreat the reader, who- ' This leads to another of those hi^H* 
eyer he may be, to reflect on the ' ly-wrought)' and yet argumentative 
;jaioral of it, as it bears on the great 'passages, which so eminently dtstin- 
questions of East Indian policy; but, g;uish this oration* ' 
. as far as relates to the character of 
Mr. Erskine's eloquence, we would « F,om minds thus subdued bv the tcr- 
point ovit, as the most remarkable rours of punishment, there could isaue no 
; feature in it> that In no one sentence works of genius to expand the empire of 
* Is the subject, the busuiess in hand, l^uman reason, nor any masterly composi- 
Ae. case, tlie client, the verdict, lost general nature of govemn.cnt, 
.^ght ol; and that the fire of that ^ J^^te^^^^^^ 
oratory, or rather that rhetonck (for establishmenU; much less any of those 
It was quite under discipline) which usef il appUcations of them to critical con- 
was melting the hearts, and dazzling junctui'ca, by which, from time to time, 
the understandings of his iicai cis, own constitution, by the exertion of 
/had not the^ power to touch for an patriot citizens, has been brought back to 



: IsialAnt the hard head of the nUifirimt 



its standard. Under such terrours, all the 

^ £ ■_• 1. • 1- J • great lights of science and cinlisation 

^nvsrer, from which it radiated; or ninst. be eitinguishW, for men cannot 

fo muke him swerve, by one hair- communicate dicir free thoughts to one 

breadth even, from the minuter de- another with a lash held over their lu-ads. 
taib most befitting his pur{)()se, and Hi* the nature of every tiling tiiat is ^rcat 
the alternate admissions and disa- and useful, both in. the animate and inam- 

mate world, to be wild aiul n re^uiar; and 
we rni;st he contented to take tliem with 



vowals best adapted to put his ca^e 

m tnc 9afe9t flOMttOn* This, -iniaeed, the ulioys wJuch heloug to them, or ix\ e 

• was the grand secM-of Mr*^Er« without them. Oemus bvei^t Cttm^e 

vox*. IT« '3 % 
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fytben of jcritirifittttNilila wiiiideiiiog* ato 

sanctioned by its rriajesty and wisdom, 
Vihen it advances in its path— subject it to 
th^ critick, and you tame it into dul iess. 
Mighty ri^ert break down tliftir banks in 
the winter, sivecpinf^ avay te death the 
flocks which ara fattened on the soil that 
they fertilize in the summer: the few may 
be saved by tmbinkanents from drownini^ 
but the flock must perish for hunger.— 
Tempests occasionally shake our dwell- 
ings, and dissipate ouf eoflimerect but 
they scourge before them tlie lacy ele* 
mcnts, which without them would stag- 
nate into pesulence. In like mannei'* 
Liberty herself, the l«st and best gift of 
,God to Ui ortatures, must be taken just 
as she is — you might pare her down into 
bashful regularitv, and shape her into a 
perfect model of severe tcnipiiIoDS Iswt 
but she woidd then be Liberty no longer; 
and you must be content to die under the 
lasli of this ine:|corabie Justin which you 
had exohamd Ibr this banacrs of Pftt« 
dan." a 266-209. 

The only other extract which we 
shall make, ib from the Peroration, 
where he illustrates his argument, 
of the necessitf of taking the whole 
work In question together. In judg- 
ing of its intentions and merits, by 
the awful example of the judgment 
to be expected on the book of human 
lite at the last day; a topick which 
he manages with his mial delicacy 
of taste, and felicity of dictioii. 

** One word more, g-cntlemen, nnd I 
have donew— Every human tribunal ought 
to take eara to administer )iis|iss, as we 

loc^ hereafter to have justice admhiister- 
cd to ourselves Upon the principle on 
which tlie atloniey -general piu^s sentence 
Upon my 'otient-*^43od bave mercy upon 
us! — ni stead of standing- before him in 
judgement with the hopes and consolations 
ut Christians, we must call upon the 
mouBtabis to cover us; ibr which of us 
can present, for omniscient examination, a 

5 )ure, unspotted, and faultless course.^ Bat 
[ humbly expect that the benevolent An- 
tiiorefoiir bebig will judge as as I have 
been pnintirtj^ out for yo«r example. Hold- 
ing up the great volume of q\kv lives m his 
hands, and regarding the general scope of 
them, if he discovers benevolence, cha- 
rity, ami good-will to man beating in the 
heart, where he alone can look; if he finds 
thatoor conduct, though oiften ibfesd out 
of die Mthl^ our infirmities, has been in 
^enenS wsU dirscttdi Itis slUss r chipg 



ese will aneredly nevss ^nfsus vsiilRlo 

tnose little corners of our lives, much less 
will his justice select iheni for punish- 
ment, wiihuuL the g'eneral context of our 
existence, by which firolts nay be soma- 
time^ found to have grown cut nf virtues, 
and very many of our heaviest off ences to 
have been grafted by human imperfection 
Upon, the best apd kindest oi ai/a aflCee- 
tions. No, gentlemen; believe me, this is 
not tlie course of divine justice, or there 
is no truth in the Gospels of Heaven. If 
the general tenour of a man's conduct be 
such as I have represented it, he may 
walk through the shadow of death, wit4 
all his fiuilts «bQut Urn* with as mac$^ 
cheerfulness as in the common paths of 
life; because he knows, that instead of a 
stern accuser to expose befi>re the Author 
of his nstme these frail patsages, which, 
like the seovsd SMtter in the book before 
you, chequers the volume of the brightest 
uid best spent life, his mercy will obscure 
them fWnn the eye of lus purity, and oar 
repentance bkt them out fisp ever.'*' Iff. 

The speech for Mr. Perry (the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle? 
who haft distinguished himi>cif tQO» 
on a late occasion, as the auccessfiil 
advocate of a free press) is» though 
much less bdlliaiit» almost equal m 
skill and argument; and it produced, 
like the defence of Stockdale, a clear 
acquittal. We shall, however, rather 
direct the attention ot our readers 
to the speech in Frost's case, .wlip 
was accused, by the very cM^rtaBtie 
loyalty of some good men la thp^e 
days, of uttering seditious WjWrdsi ■ 
They turned out to be a few i*andom 
t xpressions used in passing through 
a coffeehouse, where he had been 
dining, and dvinking pretty iieei^> 
at an agriadiunU meeting. , * 

At the present day, or at any time 
since the mild and conciliatory a4* 
ministration of Mr^ Addington (to 
whom, on this, as well as cm other 
accounts, we gladly pay the tribute 
of our humble gratitude) no nyin 
would be found base enough to. 4^* 
nounce such offisnces, be^aise iim ' 
government would be ashamed fo 
empiiqr-even professional spies on 
such eavesdropping errands. But 
in that day of akrmi it was far other* 
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vthe. We were then reaping the Mmpting t^dMeribe. Wc speak, 
bitter firat-fruits of the penitence of indeed^ frbm notes that are still 
iSfr? Pitt— a new convert fi'om the fresh and legible; for, turn which 
damnable heresy of reform, and per- way we will, we now see almost all 
formhig his rigorous noviciate a- the places of profit and trust in this 
iftong the-Mockted moBdM «C po- iilml fllM mOk pofmsi ibr who8# 
pulftraslics* In liie Ibrvonr of th«t clmtiM \vm should Snd H hKtd t» 
lieii'' lip^nit ^ experimeikt a)cc6ttnt, if we did iiot l«k>k iNick to 
was made on the temper and cha- their apprenticeships in 1794 and 
ractcr of the nation, which nothing 1795. We speak from a feeling re- 
but the alarms transplanted from collection; for, where did this unut- 
France could have made any mortal terable baseness; this infinite misery; 
Md flUoQgfa to hairo attenpted^^ this most hundliatmg curse, &11 so 
jjld^ih' the conversions of Oliver hcMf ito tli^ '¥«rf dtf wheroF 
jPlflimwell did not surpass, except In we now write } And for no other 
success; which Buonaparte himself, reason, but because Scotland has no 
in the anti jacobin part of his life— popular spirit, from having no po- 
in his third manner (to use the Ian- pular elections — and because her 
guage of painters) has scarcely ex- courts of justice were, at that time, 
l^Bed, unless In the greater bold- considerably beliind the courts of 
liess df the design, and brilliancy of Westminster. In London, the evil 
^e execution; and which the inte- was less severely felt; but it was no 
grity of British courts of justice, and fiwlt of Mr. Pitt's thai it stopt 
9ie genius of Mr. Erskine, alone where it did. He had committed in 
prevented from dying the canvas his youth the sin of reform; he had 
'with as deep a shade among our- his atonement to make for an offence 

fives. The trade of a spy was then only pardonable on the score of that 

t merely lucrative; it had almost heedless and tender age— -only to be 

asi^d to be degrading. Friends of expiated by the most glaring proofii 

constitution, as they were called, of amendment, 
conveyed the dark hint, and carried Mr. Frost had been a reformer, 

J^e careless words of the supposed too; and had even held a high office 

« democrat** from house to house, among the members of Mr. Pitt*s 

till} at last, his person was watched, society. In this capacity he liad con- 

^his temper tried, the accents of dis- stant communications with that dis* 

mk^t registeredy' as they wens tingulshed personage; aiuW at his 

^^liri^g from hb Hps by every indig- trial, cooM even produee tiiie most 

"idtsf which the fiersecution €f society cordial and respectful letters, on the 

we may so speak) can inflict; interests of their " great and com- 

'aiid then his company shunned by mon cause.** The canting visage of 

^e base and the cowardly; or only Harrison, or the steady virtue of 

'tesorted to by the loyal who had not Hutchison, were not more hateiul to 

Tct fettened upon him, and had their C^omn^H; Danm and Biissot w^ 

fbrtuhe still to ibafce out of hisl^ not unre formidable to Robespierre; 

and conversation. ' Syeyes is less odloas to Buonaparte; 

-/,We speak not from hearsay, or a catholick petition to lord Castlc- 

^from fancy, but from distinct and reagh; or, to come nearer to the 

jpersonal recollection; for fifteen point, the question of the abolition, 

'vears have not passed over our to the same Mr. Pitt hiniseU, after 

^t|fai&, since every part of the Mmd, hiS' periods liad been tutned on the 

fUii ^c^^ metropolis td the meanest slave trafiicl^-^an such men as 

;e that supports an attorney or Frosty Hardy, Th^^lwall and Holcroft 

ite, teemed with the wretched were to that cqn verted reformer of 

whom we are in vain at* the parliament. After he had once 
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£^worn the errours of his way, and our readers onl^ a short specimetk 

said to conniption, " thou art my of it, as descriptive of the proceed- 

brother," and called power, or rather ings which we have been alluding 

piace> his god (it» he tnicMed too to; aod more espedaUy of the con* 

much for the sal^e of merely keefiing duct of the government and their 

»» ■ h e was too mean in his official agents in Scotland. Coui4 evidence 

propensities, to deserve the name of bi- 1>ro\i|^ht from Ireland, we appre- 

ambitious) the sight ot a reformer hend the Scottish persectitioiis would 

was a spectre to his eyes; he detest- sink out of sight. 

cd it as the wicked do the lighti as «^ _ ^ , 

^ c A.t^^ L "Gentlemen — it is impossibio for me 

tyrants do the history, of their own fo^^ ^^j^^r judgment oi the impres. 

tunes, which hauou their repose ^ which radi a prmedinff, altogether, 

even after the conscience has ceased is likely to make upon your fshicn, 'biit 

to sting their souls. We must be from tlut which it roakes upon wf ^n. In 

pardoned for usint- this language, the first place, is society to be pw^ 

We know of no i ulu t too h u sh V**,"*"**** 

J , . * n . u destruction of that secunty and tranquilK* 

for him who was profligate enough ^hich constitute Us very essence^ very 

to thirst for the blood of his former whei-c, but which, till of late, mostempha- 

eiaoeiates in reform; of the very ticaUychavaeteriaed the fife oftmBnglwh- 

men whom Ms own eloquence, and nian ? Is government to derive dig7\ity and 

■ the protection of his high SUtion, had saft-ty hy meruit which render it impossi. 

..«^..i««^^.,^£>/.c. n.^fi hie tor any man who has tlie least spark, of 

seduced into popular co.irses, and, ho^„^J,tep forward to serve it? fctfce 

not content with dc scning them, to ^.^^ ^^^^^ ...j^^,, „bcdleiice to tlie law and 

use the power iiUu which he had correctness? of rondvict are not a snfficient 

mounted on their backs, for the pur- protection to die subject, buttliat he must 

pose of their destruction! When the HJeaaure his stepa, select his expressions, 

wars and the taxes wllich we owe ^nd adjust his very lo-ks in t]ie most com- 

to the lamentable poUcy of this rash prn ute mtercourses of life ? Must 

w Enghsh gentleman, m future, fill his 

Statesman shall be torgottcn, and by a measure, lest, in the openness 

the turmoils of this factions age shall of his soul, and whilst behevinphis oeig^h- 

live only in historical rt coid; when boms are joining with hiro in that happy 

those venal cruwds blui)! be no more, relaxation and freedom of thought, whieh 

who now subsist on Uie spoil of the ij. the prime blessing of life, be should find 

^ J. ««jIaww» *hA his character blasted, and his person in a 

myrtada whom he has nndOlW, the j^^^ , Does any man put such constmiat 

passage of this great orator s life, ' „ himself in 4e meit private vMeet 

which will excite the most Uvely of his life, that he would be contented to 

emotions, will be that wliere his have his loosest and Ug'htest word? record* 

apostacies are enrolled; where the ed, and set in array against him m a court 

case of the African slave, and of the of 'f?^ J^* 

Irisli ciithoiick stand black m the very differenUy, or it would not be worth 

Irish catnoiicK, sUnU macK in inc There are moments when jarring 

Sight; but moat of ^ wjll the heart opinions may be given witliout inconsist^ 

shudder at hts persecutiona of the enc/t when Truth herself may he stxiMed 

reformers, and his attempt to natfl* irith widiout the breach of veracity: asd 
ralizc into England a system of pro- where well-imagined nonsense is not only 
$criptions, which nothing but the superiour to, but is^die very index to wi^ 
triafby jury, and by Engli'sh judges, ^^^^^^Zt^lf^X^^l 
could have prevented trom smkuig ^^^^ hononrubK rorrrrt nnd rnlightened 
the whole land in infamy and blood, societies in the kingdorn, that if malignant 
The speech for . Mr* Frost is the spies were prop^y posted, scarcely a din- 
first of those almost miraculous ex* ner would end without a duel and an in* 
eriions which, in that momentous , i *i • a 

1 • 1^ fv 4i i: , *MV hen I came down this morning, and 

crisis, Mr. KrskmQ made for he U- fottnd,contrary to my expectation, that wc 

hemcsof ius country. Wefth^i|;we ^te to be stuffed into thUmiseraible hole 
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tk tbc tWH,* to consume our constitutions: "If tliesc sentiment* apply so justly to 
suppose I had muttered along througii the tlie reprobation ot'persecutioi. iot- upiiuons^ 
gloomy pa88a|fet: ' Wliaty U this cursed even tor opinions which the laws, hovrever 
trial of Hastings going* on again? Are absurdly, inhibit; for opinions, thoug-b 
wc to have no respite? Are we to die certainiy andmaturely entertained, though 
of the asthma in this damned corner? publickly professed, and though followed 
I Wilh'toGod that the roof would come up by correspondinif condiict; hov irre- 
down and abate the impeachment, loi ds, sistibly do they devote to contempt and 
commons, and all together.' Such a wuh^ execn^ioiiy all eavesdropping attacks upcHi 
proceediTig from the mind, would be despe- loose convertatiofit, casual or convivial* 
fate wickedness, and the serious expres« more especially when proceeding from 
sion of it a high and criminal contempt of persons ronformingto allthc relicnons :ivA 
parliament. Perhaps tlie baj^e utterance of civil institutions of tlie state, unsupported 
Mich wor^ even without meaning, would by general and avowed profession, and 
he irreverend and fodiihi but still, if such not merely unconnected with conduct, but. 
expressions had been gravely imputed to scarcely attended with recollection or 
me as> the result of a malignant mind, consciousness ! Such a vexatious system 
■cektng the destruction of the lords and of inquisition, the disturber of household 
commons of England, how would tliey peace, began and ended with the star- 
have been treated in the housf- of com- chamber. Tlie venerable law of England 
moos, on a motion for my expulsion ? How! never knew it; her noble, dignified, and 
The witness would have been laughed out humane policy soars above the little irre- 
of the house before he had half finished gularitles of our lives, and disdains to 
his evidence, and would have been voted enter our closets without a wru rant, formd- 
to be too great a blockiiead to deserve a ed upon complaint. Cunsti ucttd by man 
worse character. Biany things are, indeed, to regulate human in6rmities, and not by 
■u^roni^ a7Kl rcprchcnsihle, that neither do God to pn:ird the purity of angels, it leaves 
nor can become the objects of criminal to us our thoughts, our opinions, and our 
justice; because the happiness and security conversations; and punishes only overt 
of so^al 1 11 , which are the very end and acts of contempt and disobedience to her 
object of all law and justice, forbi 1 t!ie authority, 
communication of them; because the spirit „^ ... . . ^, 
of a gentleman, which is the most refined * Gentlemen, Uus is not the specious 
morality, either shuts men's ears against V^"^ <>* J»<lvocatc for h,s client; .t is 

what should not be heard, or closes their ^J^" ITu • *"Ik k ''P''*^^*'if«' 

lips with the ia«i«d seal of honour. constitution; but it is the phrase and let- 

••This tmdt liut wen understood Mid t^*" 9^ T'^ 

delightful compact of social life, is per- conj""<^t"f « ^[ "^'^ ^'f'^y* ^l^en govern- 

fectfv consistent with its safety. The s?cu. ^« iegisiatmg tor its own existence 

rity of free govemmenu, and the unsus- ™ continuance, itnever overstepped thw 

pecthig confidence of every man who fives T'''^ inoderatiun. To give stabdity to es. 

Jmdcr them, are not onlv Compatible, but tabl.sh.ncnts, it ocr .smnallv bndled opi- 

inseparable, Tt i« easy to distinguish XV !,ere concernuig Ihcm but its punish- 

the pubiick duty calls for the vioUtion of sangumary, Uud no si«m 

«he^rivateOB6roriminal-mtention,butnot f'"^ '^\'''-J:'l/^^^^ tookaomanby 

indecent levities, not even grave opinions »urprise. il. u4iCK 
unconnected with cortdurt, are to be ex- 

j>08«d to the magistrate; and when men, We subjoin one other passage 

wlueh happens but seldom, without the f^^, ^^^^ conclusion of the speech, 

honour or the sense to make the due dis- , i 

tinctions, force complaints upon govern- t>ecaU8e ItS appllcaUon to {he present 

ments, which they can neither approve of Umes 18 DUt tOO fttnutl^* 
nor lefuse to act upon} it becomes the 

office of jii ics, as it is yours to day, to "Indeed, I am very sorry to "^ny that 

draw the true line in their judgments, we ^^eor of late too much of tiie excellence 

measuring men's conduct by the safe of the British government, and /ee^ button 

tftmidaxds of human life and experience.*' Kttle of its benefits. They, too, who pro* 

11. 341, 344 nounccitspaneg}Tuks, arc tlirscwlio alone 

After niiotinff Mr. Burke^s spirited Prevent the entire pubiick horn acceding 

, ^ ^, ^ . / to themj the eulogium comes from a sus- 

remarks on the system of ^ es/non.^e ^^^^er, when it is pronounced by 

and pers<xutlon pracUSCd m France, persons enjoyinjr every honour from the 

he proceeds: cv<iun, and treating the people hpon all 

* The King's Bench sat in the small eourt of Common Picas, the impeachment 

having shut up its own court. £sxtor. 
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•ocastoni with susjpicum and contempt. 
The three estates of the kin|^in are go- 
ttrdinatej. all alike representing the digni* 
ty, and jointly executing tlie authority of 
tfie nation; y^t all our loyalty seems to be 
vasled upon one of tliem, now happens 
it else, that we arc so exquisitdly at Btiblet 
so trt'TTihlingly alive tr> every attack upoa 
tiie crowi)» or the nuUes that surround it* 
yet 80 completely carelcM tifwhat regard! 
the once respected and awful comons of 
Great Britain ! 

** If Ml Frost had pone into every cof- 
feehouse, trom Channgcross to the Ex- 
dimge, lainantiiigftlMtdl^ngeni ofpoptilar 
fgtfUtinmtxAs raprobftting the peevishness 
of opposition in parliament; and wishing, 
in Hie most advised terms, tliat we could 
look up i0 tlie . tlmina and its excdknt 
ministers alone, for quiet and comfortablB 
government, tlo you think that %re should 
have had an indictment } 1 ask pardon for 
the suppo^lom 1' em dwoavar that yoftt 
are lunghing iit nic for its absurdity. In- 
deed, i miglit ;isk you whetlicr it is not 
the notorious language of ^ hip^hest men, 
in and out of parliaineiit» to justify the 
alienation of tiu- ponn*nr part of tlic go- 
vernment from the s[Hrit and ])rinciplc of 
lin trust and office, and to prttguosticate 
the very ruin and dowofal of England, 
^manee and uncorruptcd re presenta- 
tion of the great body of Uie people ? I 
polemnly declare to you, that I think Uic 
whole of this ayttem laada inevitably to 
tlie dangers we se^ to avert; it divides 
the hi^l^r and the lower cia«ses of lite 
mition into adverae parties, instead of uni- 
ting and compounding tlicm into ana haiN 
monious whole; it embittei-s the people 
against iLuUiority^ which, whea they are 
inade to feel and know ia bat their own 
security^ they must, from the nature of 
man, umtc to support and cherish. 1 do 
pot believe that there is any set of men to 
be named in England, I might say, that I 
do not know an individual, wbo ietiaiialy 
xs'ishesto touch the crown, or any branch 
Pf our excellent ^onHtituiiou} and wiicn we 
hear peevitb and disrespectful expressiom 
concerning any of its functions, depend 
upon it, it proceeds from sonie practical 
variance between its tUeoiy and its prac- 
tice. These variances are the latal springs 
of disorder and disgust, they lost Ameri- 
ca, and in that untoitunate separation 
laid the fqundation of all that we iiave to 
4eu*i yet, instead of treading back ou? 
stops, -we seek recovery in the svstem 
yrhich brought us into peril. Let govern- 
ment, in England, always take care to 
make its administration correspond with 
the U'vifi spirit of onr gtauihecoastituttonj 



and nothing: will ever endanger it Let it 
seek to maintain its corruptions by «!ve- 
lity and coercion, and neither wrs nor 
nrms will support it These are my sent'i. 
ments; and I advise you, however, ua* 
popular they may be UlU mOBMlti W 
consider them, bcftfC yOK lf|||l tfasis*** 

4 

In the violence of that day^ the 
exeitioDS of Mr. Erskine &Ued<iif 
their accustomed effect; and 
Frost was found guilty. Bnt the im- 
pression of his defence was not lost; 
and it deterred the government from 
risking its credit oii such precarious 
speculations, uatil, m 1794, ^e 
charges of high treuon were bfovm 
ibrwu^ the whole force ofthejoir 
marshalted against the prisonerst and 
every effort used to beat down their 
undaunted defender. Then it was 
that his roiisuiuniate talent* shone 
ill their full lustre. His indefatigiible 
patience, Ms eternal watchfulness^ 
his unceasing labour «f hody aad'cf 
mind, the strength of an herculean 
constitution, his untatneabie spirit, 
a subtlety which the merest pleader 
mij^ht envy, a quickness of intellect 
which made up for the host he was 
opponed to: these wei^e the grea€ 
powera of the man; andifae woodef^ 
ful eloquence of Ms speeches is d(i« 
ly to be spoken of as second to these. 
Amidst a!! the struggles of the con« 
stitution, in parliament, in the coun- 
cil, and in the field, there is no oimj 
man, certainly, to whose indiridu^ 
exertions H owes so m^ch^astotfais 
celebrated advocate;.. ap^ Jf ev^t 
single patriot saved hiis country from 
the horrours of a proscription, .this 
man did this deed for us, in stem- 
nun g the tide of state prosecutions. 

We have spoken most at large of 
his later productions; but the f^er 
will naturally be anxious to.lopk.it 
tlie beginmngs of im - ^mw* 
subjoin, therefore, an extract fooin 
his celebrated speech for captain 
Baillie, being tiie first he ever made, 
and pronounced by him immedisttcly 
after he was called to tlie bai% The 
specimen we are aboui; to.give» )^ 
selected principallf with it- view tfh 
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SPEECHES OF THE HON. THOMAS ERSKINE. 

AhtiTw) tiiat the courage which mark- one road to escape oat of this busineM 

ed Mr. Erskine*s professional life, witkout pollution and disgrace; and that 
vaa not acquired after the success P"Wickljr disavowing the acts of tbc 

which rendered it a safe and a cheap fTTfl??'' 15 tT!!***''^^ captain BaiUk 

w.^ k^;^^ * 11 • u \. to his command. If he docs this, then, his 

Wto^^ bemg naturally inherent offence will be no more than the too com! 

m WB mmt tru -mBplaycd at a mo- mon one, of having suffered his owa person- 

mcnt whea atttadcd with the mott «i Intereii fa pmnH mr fiaiit^ 

fillVUiMU) fisllA. .. duty, in placing his voters in the hospital. 

But if, on the contrary, he continues to 

■ ''In this enumeration of delinquents, the protect the prosecutors, in spite of the 

. H¥(L Mr. I , looki maa, «8 If he evidence of their guilt, which Das exeited 

thought I had fyrgOtien Mru He is mis- the abhorrence of the nuiMMMr siidlehcc 

taken; I vreW remembered him: but /«> that crowd this court — // he keeps this 

iafamy is worn threadbare. iVJLr. Murphy huund man subtended, or donee 4o turn 

has already treated him with that ridicule timdu^emim into a rmmmi, J «is« 

which bis folly, and Mr. Peckham with fiot acrttple to declare him an accofnpUfe kk 

that invective which his wickedness, de- their guiltg a*ka,tneless oppreMor,' a disf^rnw 

serve. I shall, therefore, forbear to taint ^ tft rmkf^ and a traitor to his trust 

>bf the -court further with biansmat But as I should b« .vet? jmnythat lite 



f^fiaine which would bring dishonour upon fortune of my brave and honourable frieiid 
na country and its religion, it' human na- ahould depend, either upon the exercise 
ture were not happily compelled to bear if kird ■■ "*" *ls ^rtues^ or the influence 
tjie greats pait of ^e disgrace, and to of his fears, I do most earnestly entreat 
share it amongst mankind." tiie court to mark the malignant object of 
Such, try iordi, ia the caee. The de- this prosecution, and to defeat it. I beseech 
ftndaiit, not a disappointed, malicious in- 'you, nky lords, to conside r , tilat even by 
fmner, prying into official abuses, because discharging the Tole« and with cosHiy the 
witliout oflice himself, but himself a man defendant is neither protected nor re- 
in offipej not troublesomely inquisitive into stored, i trust, tlierefore, your lordships 
•ther men's departments, but eonseien- will not fett sstisfied iiith fuUUling your 
dously correcting his own; doing it pursu* Jusigiai. duty, but, as the strongest 
ant to the rules of law, and, what height- evidence of foul abuses has, by accident, 
ens the character, doing it at the risk of come collaterally before you, that you will 
his>o4iGe, from which tke effirantery of protetit a toave and pwbiidc spfaited ofB* 
ppif^ has already suspended him with- cer from the persecution this writing has 
OUt jproof of his guilt; a conduct, not only brought upon him, and not suffer sodread- 
unjust and illiberal, but highly disrespect- ful an example to go abroad into the 
ftffib this court, whose judges sit in the world, as the min of an upright man, for 
double capacity of mimsters of the law, having faithfully discharged his duty, 
and govemours of this sacred and abused «My lords, this matter is of the last 

institution. Indeed, loi-d has« in my importance. I speak not as an a d \ o c a t e 

'WMs •*?**4 * P**'* alone, I speak. to you as a ma n, as a mem- 

•9t.;^ • her of a Stale, Whose vary existence de- 

• . t • .. . . . pends upon her naval strength. If a mis- 

- iRere, lord ManeJSeldobservtnff the own- government were to fall upon Chelsea 

f? Hle£ kiOtedvHth hie »itlyect, afid grvmnff gospiial to the nrin and discouragement of 

„-rpersonalontheJir9t lord of the admiral' army, it Would be no doubt'to be la- 

..l.^Joid him that lord ivaanot' rented; vet I should not think it fatal. 

I, • .*v«** ecurt.j Jut }f flge^3 ^ crippled by the 



Iknow, that he is not formally before 



hsneAA inftienee of elections, we a|e lost 
indeed ! If the seaman, who, while* 1m 



the court; but, for that very reason, T7nII exposes his body to fatigues and dangers, 
&riu£ fiim b^ore the court. lie has placed looking forward to Greenwich as an asy* 
Hi^ iflen lA'the fraiit of tke bstUe, in Inm for Infirmity and old age, sees the 
hopes to escape under their shelter; but I gates of it blocked up by corruption, and 
will not join in battle with them: their hears the riot and mirth of luxurious land- 
vis^, though scrcvved up to the highest men drowning the groans and complaints 
' ^ilb^ of htimsn depravity, are not of dig- of the' Wtttenled; hel]>less companions df 
irity" enough to vindicate the combat with his g^ory — he will tempt the seas no more. 
file. I will drag him to light, who is the The admiralty may press his body, in- 
darfc mover behind this scene of iniquity, deed, at the expense of li^imanitjr and the 

I^uiertf tkstihe m\ cf has hot «4mMiiMrtt«-*bat-tiiey eamot pros ih> 
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mind; they cannot press the hcroick 
ardour of a British sailor; and, instead of 
a fleet to carry terrour all round the 
g-lobe, the admiralty may not much longer 
be able to amuse us, with even the peace* 
able, unsubstantial pageant of a review. 

"Fine and imprisonment! The 
man deserves a palace, instead of a 
PRISON, who prevents the palace, built 
by the publick bounty of his country, from 
being converted into a dungeon, and w ho 
sacrifices his own security to tlie interests 
«f humanity and virtue." I. 20. 29—32. 

The professional life of this emi- 
oent person, who has, of late years, 
reached the highest hotiours of the 
law, is, in every respect, useful, as 
an example to future lawyers. It 
shows, that a base, time-serving de- 
meanour towards the judges, and a 
corrupt or servile conduct towards 
the government, aie not the only, 
though, from the frailty of human 
nature, and the wickedness of the 
age, they may often prove the surest 
roads to preferment- It exalts the 
character of an English barrister 
beyond what, in former times, it had 
attained, and holds out an illustrious 
instance of patriotism and indepen- 
dence, united with the highest legal 
excellence, and crowned, in the worst 
«f times, with the most ample suc- 
cess. But it is doubly important, by 
proving how much a single man can 
do against the corruption of his age, 
and how far he can vindicate the li- 
berties of his country, so long as 
courts of justice are pure, by raising 



his single voice ag^ainst the outciy 
of the people, and the influence of 
the crown, at a time when the union 
of these opposite forces was bearing 
down all opposition in parliament, 
and daily setting at nought the most 
splendid talents, armed with the 
most just cause. While the admi- 
nistration of the law flows in such 
pure chajinels; while the judges arc 
incorruptible, and are watched by 
the scrutinizing eyes of an enlight- 
ened bar, iis well as by the jealous 
attention of the country; while ju- 
ries continue to know, and to exer- 
cise their high functions, and a sin- 
gle advocate of honesty and talents 
remains — tliank God, happen what 
will in other places, our personal 
safety is beyond the reach of a cor- 
rupt ministry and their venal adhe* 
rents. Justice will hold her _ even 
balance, in the midst of hosts armed 
with gold or with steel. The law will 
be administered steadily, while the 
principles of right and wrong; the 
evidence of the senses themselves; 
the very axioms of arithmetick, may 
seem, elsewhere, to be mixed in one 
giddy and mextricable confusion; 
and, after every other plank of the 
British constitution shall have sunk 
below the weight of the crown, or 
been stove in by the violence of po- 
pular commotion, that one will re- 
main, to which we are ever fondest 
of clinging, and by which we 
always most surely be saved. ^ , 
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'VfiC Lady of the Lake; a Poem. By Walter Scott, Ksq. 4to. 21. Qn. bo.-xrds. Philadel-' 
phia, republished by Edward Eaile, in a miniature edition. Price gl. 1810. 



*' "Sec virtute foret clarisvc potcntius ar- 
mis 

Quam lingua Latium, si non oficnderet 
unum- 

^ucmque poetarum Umjc labor, ct mora. 

V08 O 

Pompilius sanguis, carmen reprchcndite, 
quod non 

Malta dies et iftulta Ktura coercuit, atqne 



Pcrfectum decics non castigavit ad 
gucm.** ^ ^ 

UN*" 
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The poet teUs uft in his parting 
addresi^ that 

— '* Littb eednhe of the ccnnive sharp 
May idly cavH at an idle Uty:"^ ' 

but we trust t!iat our readers will 
not End us dihposcd to cavil; and 
y^fe are certain that censure, m this 
<inBtaiice,will not be idle, because} if 
M, pure literary taste be yet worth 
preserving among us, on no occa- 
sion can its advocates stand forwards 
with better grace, and with more 
likelihood of obtaining the approba- 
tion of the jucHcious and intelligent^ 
than bn the present, Witli due res- 
spect, then* we approach an author 
•whose eminent genius we warmly 
ard freely acknowlcgde, but whose 
carclt ss in composition is, we 
-conceive, making a rapid progress 
in barbariz^ing our language and 
corrupting our taste. We shall be- 
tujr a general survey of the plan 
of t^'poenif intersperaed with such 
remarks as arise from the subject; 
then make some extracts as speci- 
mens of the style and execution; and 
conclude with further observations 
on its merits in ^ these respects* 

The events recorded in the story 
are supposed to have taken place in 
the reign of James the fifth of Scot- 
land. The scene is laid chiefly in the 
vicinity of Loch-Katrine, in the west- 
crn Highlands of Pertshlre. The time 
of action includes six days: and the 
transactions of each day occupy a 
canto. After a fine address to the 
harp of the north, the first canto, 
^vhich is called The Chane^ com- 
mences with an account of a long 
and dang-erous hunt, over a tract of 
country, of which, we have no doubt, 
the topographical accuracy is ^jual 
to the picturesque descrijition. The 
huntsmen drop the pursuit in sue* 
cessions 

•* And \vlirn the brlgg of Turk v, won,. 
The hcudmoiii horseniau rode aiouc.'* 

His two bloodhounds drive the 
stalwart stag" up to tlic western 
Vol. jv. 2 R 

A 



boundary of Loch-Katrine; where^ 
as they approach to seize him, in- 
stead of turning to bay, ho dashes 
into a deep ravine, and foils their 

gursuit in the crags and tliickcts 
slow. Here the gallant steed of the 
sportsman falls exhausted, and ex* 
pires. He pathetically apostrophizes 
the noble animal, and calli!i!> off his 
dogs, endeavours to retrace his way 
to his companions; when his road 
ou Liie wild borders of the lake, 
among maintains and wocids, is as 
eleaily brought to our view as if we 
really beheld it. Having wandered 
for some time in this romantick scene, 
his path winds out mi the Lake, and 
gives him a glorious prospect of its 
expanse. Here he blows his hom, 
in hopes of summoning some strag* 
gler of his tndn$ but, to his asto* 
nishment, he perceives a damsel of 
matchless beauty and elegance, 
whose dress betrays the daughter of 
some highland chief, guiding a light 
skiff over the water. As she draws 
near the shore, she looks round for 
the person who blew the horn; asks 
whether it was her « father/' and| 
nvore gently, whether it was ^ MaU 
txAm V* On seeii^c^ a stranger, she 
pushes her boat trom the shore, but, 
reassured by his address and ap- 
pearance, she listens to his tale of 
losing himself in the chase, and 
courteouslj offers him the rights of 
hospitality in her lather's house. To 
his surprise, she adds that old Allan- 
Banc, their secondsighted minstrel, 
had foretold his mischance, and hif? 
arrival at the lake. He takes the 
oar from the lady, and they land on 
a thickly wooded island. The « rus* 
tick bower," or, as tlie lady ga^ly 
calls it, the enchanted « hall," which 
they reach throiif^b a tanf!;led path, 
excites still farther the wonder of 
the stranger. The large i*ooiu which 
they enter is hung round with {lo- 
phies of the chase; and a sword of 
jenorroous size, fsdlmg as they cross 
the threshold with a loud clang on 
the floor, not a little startles tlic 
knight; but he blushes lor lus mo^ 
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mentary &]ai<m, and, taking up the Until the heiDdi cock AriUy crev, 
tteel, asks whose ** stalwart am" And mwilng dawned on Benvcnue*^ 



tm\d wield so vast & weapon ? She 

tells him that it trtttlbles in her 

father's hand as lightly as a hazel 
wand in hcr's, and adds, playfully, 
thai h( 1 sire was equal ift size to 
Ferragub or As>cabai*t: 



•* But in the abacnt ^»nt$» hold, 
Av women mm, said maaiaiaold* 



Thus interested in the character^ 
aiid events of the story, the reade> 
Is introduced to the second canto^ 
entitlod The Jnkaid, It opens with « 
momuig sccncf and a most beant^ 
ful song of the aged minstrel, sitting 
on a rock which overhangs the Lake, 
and viewing the de|>arture of the 
sUangcr iii a vessel which beais huji 
' The mlstsess of the masloa a|N to the opposite shore. Ellen uftsbesicbi 
pears, the Lady Margaret» the nunstrel, and smiles to see the 

^, ... . parting stranger linger, apd at» 
To whom, though more than kindred tura to wave a long and repeated 

IfoenfflMin gate a mother'* due:* ^^^^^^'^ bh^shes however, for her 

° monicnt.uy iui i^ettuiness, and bids 

by which obscure piece of informa- the old man shig the praise of a 

tion. we are rirTorflcd but small in- noble house, and « pour forth the 

sigiit into the reiuiionslup of the fflory of the CrjBine l" Sfce ?^ddcim 

eharaeters «l present Howwer, the aeeper at the name; « 

stranger infbftns tu that he 18 r. , , i. ^ >. ^ 

" For of ins clan, in liall and bower, 
«Tl.c kpight SnowOoaa* .fames Fitt '>^'«^"P Malcohn Grxrae was hdd m 

and in return for this communicaf minstrel falls into am clan, 

tion he seems disposed to ascertain choly reverie; in the course of which 



the degree and title of his hosts; 
but the elder lady " heard with si- 
lence grave," or £lieu imiocentl^ 
snuled away his inquiries; 

•* "Wici-d woTTien Wc ? by dale and down. 
We dweU afa|r from tower and town/* 
Sec. flee. 

She sings a very pretty song in 
continuajice^ and is uccuuipanicd by 

an onsemi harp. The stranger, dev 
lighted with his reception, retires 
to his bed of mountain-heather, and 

dreams of all the strange accidents 

of the day; and his vision is descri- endeavo»irstoGheer the old minstrefj 

bed with all the commanding imagi- but, on her mentioning the name of 

nation of a poet. Cluefly, however, black sir Roderick, the scourge of 

the knight dwells on the Ukenes^ in the Saxpns and ihe pride of Clai^. 

the highland maiden to the exiled Alpine, a kinsman of the^Dougtaset 

fiuEnily of Douglas; and on the gi'* and their protector at |irMenft^ tl^ 

gantick sword, which could not cm bard reminds her that this savagtf 

wielded by any but a Douglas arm. chieftain (v-ho is admirably painted) 

To chase these painful thoughts, he aspires to her hand; and Ellen, shud* 

breathes his midnight orison, and dcring at the thought, declares hcf 

tells his t>e^s of gold| i^id smks to resolution to die in ^ convent^ o# 

jest, - t- • / ^jTBOder 



he gives us sucli glimpses of the 
ercnta preceding th« stor^, a».aer«i 
greatly to faetgfiten our interest It 
fate of the charaolers. He nyh 

^at his harp now returns sircH 
mournful sounds to his touch, as it 
did in ^ BothweU'$ banner*d haS^A 

Sre Demises, to niin driven^ . .^.^ 
Werebaniahed from tl^eir natire hjeaifta«$ 

Ellen, who now ^ppear^ confessedly 
a Douglas, ' ' * 

" The Lady of tlie bleeding heart," \ 
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* Thrangh Kihns beyond the sea, Roderick ill brodkt tine . appemiuit 

Seeking the world's c^ld ekuily,*^ of a rival, qotwithstauding his fricnd- 

, , .J . . ly 'guidance of the Douglas safe 

JthQi- than become the bndc of through the royal spies and scouts 

HUKlenck. To change tbe Wbject, ai^oul-H Malcolm was a royal ward) 

'^^^"^ tfieiritranger guest; ^^^^ ^ -^^ happiness of Uieir 

It AJlaD-Baoe fbretells sorrow, e^en meeting by announcing the approach 
m tmce the DougUt twoi4 the kiig on a hm&ng pirty, op 

** Did. self unscabbardcd, foix^show 

rht fi>ofstep of a tecret fee.- . Loch-Katttee. Douglas determines 

that no friend shall sufrer for him 

JU an cvcntsj Roderick was likely to and his daughter, and resolves to 

be suspicious and jealous of him, seek shelter among the mountanys; 

and the minstrel rcminrls Kllen of but Roderick will not allow tlusi 

Roderick's quarrel wnh Malcolui and, asking the hand of EUcn, he 

* Gra:nic. As they converse, sir Ro- declares, that, united with t^e Dou- 

Jerick's « bannered pine" advances glas, he shall be «< conadent in arms 

up the lake In four tcsscIs, to the ^^^^^"'^^ k'"^- ^-'j^^i s agnation 

sound of martial musick. Thiasccne ^'''^ despair for her father s safet)', 

is highly finished, and the expressive '^^n^o^^ drive her to accept the hand 
notes of the pibroch almost seem to ^hc dreaded Roderick: but Mai- 

have that effect in the poet's de- cmm naea to speak, Douglas, an* 

scription winch is ascribed to Lliem ticipatuig Mn, tells Roderick that 

-in reaUty. The words of the war- EWen cannot be his bnde. Roderick 

song >re spirited; but the arrival of ^^n manifests the most mdisnant 

theWts at the shore presents us rage; and, as Malcolm hastens to 

with a most engaging picture. Lady ^^Vl^oi t Ellen, who is overcome wiUi 
Margaret, the mother of Roderick, scene, the fierce chieftain at- 

receives him with her female band, tacks his rival, and they are scpara- 

and calls Ellen to welcome him still ted only by the strength of Douglas^ 

more gratefully; but the reluctant }^ ith a few manly words of affection 
teBsel at this moment hean her f ^ his lovely daughter, and 

itther's bugle; and, hastenmg with ^ stern defiance to Roderick, Ma • 

AIUm-Bane into her skiff, she darts colni departs, and, attended by Al- 

tirward over the lake to meet the lan-Bane to the water s side, cries 
Douglas. Their embrace is most w^^'* ^^^^^ «P^"^ 

sweetly and naturally described; and „ ^^^.^^ ^^^^^^ j ^^^.^ ^ ^.^ 

the groupe ot the iuLhcr, the dau^rh- j.,^^ ^^^^-^^ „f a boat, 
.and the lover modestly staodmg 

To wuft ine to yon mountain side 

Stt a little distance, with the aged Then plunged he ia the lUshfaig tide.** 

minstrel in the boat, will surely call 

forth the talents of some painter Xh^e xninstrel watches Malcolm safe 

worthy to embody the images of the over to the opposite shore, and thus 

poet. ends the sccuiul canto. Thus, too. 

The Douglas answers all the ex- ends, for ihe pi cbcnr, our labour of 

pectatioos which have been i'onued detail; or, raxher, our pleasure in 

«f him; and Malccto Graeme is one giving the QatUm of the events and 

^ tb» most winning young heroes charactefBof the Mff- Theee have 

^ romance. Roderick is an admirth* bmen hitherto excellently related and 

blc contrast. The reader has been contrasted; but " Oh I most lame 

prepared for all these characters and impotent" progression ! All that 

very arlfuUy; and his gratificatiua follows of beauty in the third, is the 

when they are introduced to him is beauty of loug descripiioii uncun* 

heightened instead of dindmshed. ncctcd with the plot; and the ac^ 
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vancc of the main story is so mise- 
rably delayed, that we lose almost 
all our iMeresi in the fate of the 
charactcrb. Can it be believed that 
Malcolm GrsemC) the gtliant) the 
Ingenuous lover of Ellen, appears 
not again till the end of the aixth 
cantor 

Ostendent terris hiine tantum fata* ncqve 

ultra 

*^£8AC silient i'*— 

Yet so it is. The only one of our 
.old acquaintance, whom we see in 
the tliird canto, Avhich is called The 
Gatherings is koderick Dhu. We 
hear, indeed, with that chieftain, a 
song from £Ucn, which wc imd 
much rather not hare heard, since 
^ it is nearly the worst of the many 
doleful canticles in the Tolmne. How 
this autlior, who can be a genuine 
poet when he pleases, not only in 
the description of inanimate nature, 
but in scenes full oi life, of spirit^ 
or of tenderness, can write his songs 
(for the excepdons are not nume- 
rous) in such lamentable tastey we 
are as unable to conceive as we are 
sorry to he compelled to remark: but 
wc sha!! not any further anticipate 
the censure which the mere quuta- 
iioa of one of these ditties, and a 
reference to some others^ must en* 
tail on them. 

In The Gathering, much good 
description and many picturesque 
pussai^s undouhtcdly occur. The 
sac l ifice, or augury oi the Tat^liaii ui, 
a superstitious mode of iiiquiniig 
into futurity, is performed by Brian 
the hermit, at the orders of Eo- 
derick. This hermit is a wonderful 
being, and is fearfully described; 
but he detains \is so lonp;^ with his 
pi'eparatioiis, both in this canto and 
as they are related more fully in the 
4th, that we cannot help exclaiming: 
Leave muttering thy damned curs- 
es," and let ut go on with the story. 
He slays a goat, the patriaich of the 
flock," vir gregisy ifine caper^ and 
makes a slender cross of yew, the 
ends of which be bums in the 



flames, quenches in the blood of the 
patriarch, and sends it forwards, 
under the name of the fiery cross^ 
from village to village, by relavs of 
measengersy to rouse tile ooantry to 
arms. Boderick's henchman (or 
hunch-man) that is, his close attend- 
ant, is the principle courier; and a«* 
he successively passes by wedding 
or funeral, he calls the feastcr or 
the mourner from his occupation, 
and aummonsea him to arms* Sevep 
tal new chametera are here intro- 
duced, and our interest is' still farther ' . 
lost for the heroes and heroine of 
the first and second cantos. Ro- 
derick, as we premised, hears a sonp^ 
from Ellen at the end of this iliii'd 
canto; and after having Ungered 
awhUe near the rocky cave of Coir- 
Nan Utiskinf the refuge of the 
persecuted Douglases, he joins his 
clansmen who are assembled in the 
vale below. 

Now we arc in hopes that wc 
shall come to action, and sec our fa- 
vourites again; but alaa ! not yet Our 
poet» as to the conduct of his story^ 
seems to adopt the o^nion of the 
Roman in other niattersi 

— ** Non est properanda i>dl«ptas, 
Sed sensim tafd& pfettcjeada aiofft^ 

but the ^limir labw et mens'* Is lEhe 
delay which we recommend to 'him» 
both in forming his plan and in po- 
lishing his verse. Let his first com- 
position of that verse, when he has^ 
arranged his subject, be as rapid as 
he pleases. " Flow on, flow uncon« 
struned, my songl" may lie Ids 
motto: but he should cast a lingering 
look back upon it in his cooler mo- 
ments; and suffer not the world to see 
the reeking heat of composition, 
which exhihits the most inimcdiafto 
contact between the brain and the 
printing-press. 

Malise* the henchmaU) and Nor* 
man of Ardmandave, one of the new 
characters, hold a dramatick dia- 
loc-ue at the commencement of the 
forth canto, or The Prophecy-, on 

the sUughtcr of Duucraggaa's, 
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Trdlk white bull" and other solem- 
nities of the Tagbairm. This beings 
well over, we learn tliat the result of 
the prophet's speculations . in th« 

•• Wliich spills the foremost focmau'd life}. 
That party conquers in liic su ifc.'* 

Bodidrick annomicesthe discovery of 
a spv in the neighbourliood, :ind 
that Red Murdoch is bribed to be 
his guide into the ambiisrade of his 
ioes. Malise now infoiuis his chief 
•f the approftch ^ of Moray's silrer 
atar,** and «(the sable pale of Mar.*' 
Koderick rejoices at the advance of 
the king's party; aad, hearinp: that 
he is not to expect any auxiliaries, he 
determines tbitt 

Clan^lpifie^s men 

Shall mm the Trosach's shaf^^y g-len; 
IVilliin Locli Katrine's gorjfe we'll fijfUt, 
Ail iii our maids' and matrons* si^ht, 
Bftoh for his heartli and household ^xt. 
Father for child and son for sire. 
Lover tor maid beloved ! — but whj— 
Iii it the breeze affect* mine eye f 
Or dost tiloa tome, iU*oinen*d tear ! , 
A mrtsseng'cr of doubt or fear i 

!" acc. &c.— 

The chieiiam gives his orders to bis 
varUke cHuiy and the poet 

**TWM bim from the marCisl roar, 
And seeks Coir-Uriilctn once more/* 

With heartfelt joy do -vvc accom- 
pany him to look for ti^e gentle 
Ellen: 

'* Where is the I>ougLas > He is gonej 
And Ellen sits oa the ^ay atone 
Fast by the cave, and makesher moan.** 

The aged minstrel, whose attach- 
ment to his lovely mistress, and 
^ vhose whole character are most^Jn- 
teresdifg, in vain endeavours to con- 
sole her with hopes of her father^s 
return. She fears that he is gone to 
the couft, to do what she had ^onc 

« Had DoQ^las* dangbter been bis son T' 

to beg grace for his friends, and to 
aaccificQ himself. She fears ^90 for, 



her loA'cr, tlie youthful Graeme, and 
even for Koderick. Allan sinirs to bis 
listless hearer; and we wish, indeed, 
that weViOuld hiCve called off our 
attention from bis aong, as easily ns 
the fair heroine. It is {i fairy tale of 
tlic most childish nature, written in 
the idlest br.lh\d-measurc, and con- 
tinuing through seven pages. We 
shall, however, say no more about 
it; for we are now agreeably sur- 
prised by the reappearance 

"Of Siiowdoun's knight, of James Tlu 
Iftines/* 

This gay and gallant huntsman lias 
retunicd, it seems, under the gui- 
dance of a highlaiidcr, whom Ellen 
suspects of treachery, to endeavour 
.to persuade that mountain maid to 
elope with him to the lowlands. His 
horses wait at Bochastle, and he 
presses his suit But Ellen, blushing 
to think that her female vanity, which 
was evidently pleased with his flat- 
tering attentions before, had now led 
him back into danger, perhaps into 
destruction, resolves to atone tor that 
transient infidelity [which was un- 
pardonable, according to our notions 
on the subject] to Malcolm, by con- 
fessing her love for him to Fitz 
James. This generous knight, who 
grows in &vonr with the reader 
every moment, beholding in Ellen's 
face the ingenuous soul of truth and 
modesty, then offers to attend her 
out of these dangerous seats of war, 
as a guide find a bio- her; but she 
warns him ui tiic suspicions of Ro- 
derick. As he parts, he informs £U 
len that he once chioiced to save the 
life of the king of Scotland, who hatf 
given him a ring, which he was to 
present at court, when he had any 
favour to solicit. This ring he pre- 
sents to Ellen, and tells her that, asi 
he wants nothing from the king him- 
self, she may claim her suit, what- 
ever it may be, as ransom of the 
monarch's pledge to him. He then 
proceeds with his guide; who alarms 
him in tl.o " Trosach's gien," with a 
loud whoop: 
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*"Mur(V>ch, M'asthat a sienal crv ?* he will wreak vengeance on him for* 

He aUkmmered forth, * I snout to scare her wrongs. The kniprht blends the 

Yon raven from his dainty fare.' hair with a blood-sraincd lock from 

He looked-he teicw ^^^"^ P^; ^ the head of poor Blanche, and vo wa 

mso^n^r^y^^^^m^^ev^? to wear h in his bonnet, tin he en^ 

bnie« it In the best bloo(| of Rod^i*' 

AsAeywindthwwghthftroclwithsr proceeds in bi» 

behold) standing on a dift betide the dang:orous path alone; when, turning^. 

^» the corner of a rock, he is summon- 
ed to stand, by a mountaineer, at his 

** A wasted female form, watch-fire. This scene is excellently. 

BUglitcdby wrath of sun and stonn, desci^bed. The frankness and high-- 

to tattewd weed, and wdd array." sbuled courage of the two wanioili; 

^, . , , • 1 Til 1 f the reUanoo which the Lowlander^ 

This wretched maniack, Blanche of ^^^^ Highlands 

Devai), whose reason was overturned ^^^^j ^ - 

by the dreadful her ^^^^ morning, to Coilantogle 

betrothed lover by tiie hand of Ro- p^^^ although he has spoken threats 

denck Dhu, m one of his p undenn g ^> j^^^ ^^^^ 

excursions, is exquisitely described. kinsman the snoun. 

Her wild airs are quite m character, ^^^^^^ professes himself to bej 

natural, and pathctick. She watns ^^^^^^ circumstances arc all admi- 

I-itz James, m ^n obscure nianner, ^^^^^ imagined and related. The ri- 

of Murdoch's treachenr, which is ^-^^ . ^-^^ 

not unaccountriile, «» it may seem leather, and sleep till morning; 

at first sight, since Murdoch might ^^^^ concludes the fourth canto! * 

have been with Roderick at the We now come to the rA./ rf^^wr^- 

ussassination of her lover; and she ^ y^^^^ ^he fifth canto, or 

tells 1- itz James that she delights in j.^^ ^brnto*, contains a long sTcne ' 

his dress of Lincoln Green, which ^j. ^^^^ ^, and anima-' 

Uiat lover also wore. The ^tipathy ^j^^^ ^ ^^j^^^. ^„ 

Which she must feel to Murdoch ^^-^ poetry; much a. that poetry 

would make her suspect him of ^^^^^^^ [^^ .^cse qualities. Fitz . 

treachery to a Lowlander; and niore- j^^^ j^j^ -^^^ ^^^^^ through' 

over, shemighthavc heard tlic High- Tmsach, towafds CoilantoS^ 

anders, m their neighbouring am- p^^,^^ ^ } 

buscade, talking of their expected ^^^^^ ^-^^^^^ p^^^l^^ ^^'^ conversatioV, 

^^«^."^*T J V 1 turns on Roderick Dhu, and the" 

Flt«7amC8 now tows his sword, Lowlander docs not spare the cha- 

and threatens Murdoch with death . t 




aiKl shoots an arrow m his flight, band, and receives the following te^ 

wlucn grazes Fitz Janics s crest, Hfick answer; for, contrary to our', 

••and tiiiTUs m Blanches faded intention, we cannot resist making a* 

J»*»^^«»f» ^ quotation in this place, although it 

shiys Murdoch, and then hastens ..^in interrupt our detail of the plot; 
back to Blanche, whose reason la - *^ 

returning on the briiik of death. She .-nave.ttien,thy wislifhewhiatledshriW,; 

gives him a lock of yellow hair, m And he was answered from the hilk ' 

course that of her lover, and begs. Wild as th? scream of the curlicu, ' 

with her dying breath, that, when h© From crag to crag the signal flew, 

sees a darksome man Instant thvoug^ copse aiMheaCfaMOss^ 

Honnets and spears and bended boWS& 

« \y lio boasts him chief of .Upinc'a «lan,»» On right, on lti\, above below, J 
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f|litoig up At once t^e lurking foe; and, perceiTing preparatibns for 

iPminshinirlestrruy their lances start, fesdve sports in the park, he deter* 
The. bracken bush sends torth the dart* *5 »u!l ' • 

Are brisUinginto axe andbrutd, * knows that king James, « the com- 

Ami ever\ tuft wf broom pives life mOTis* kint>,** will be present. The 

To piaidcd warrioiir armed for strife. king and his court are described as 

'Fhat whistle ^rrisonM the glen witnesses of the spurts, in all of 

At once ^v\ih full five hundred men, ^hich Dourias wini, the principal 

Ai> li the yawnint; htl! to heaven - H..*^^ r*uJ^i' f"^ «^ 

A subtt^n ancan llost iiud given. P"^®' ^inj? » gltXWIl* 

Watching their leader's beek Mid wHl, striking a favourite grayhound bc- 

A\\ silent there they stood and still; lonp^iiu'- to that earl, he crushes the 

Like tlic loose craj^s wliose threatening offender with one blow of his stal- 

, . . ^^^^^ hand/' l\)r this violence, the 

Lay tottering o er the hollow pa«i» . king orders Dougi^ to be carried 

As if an infant's touch could urr-c 4U* *il*f« rr-i. 

Their headlong passage down tiic verge, f ^^^^ ^^Y^^ ^^^^ The mob rise 

Wth ^ep and weapon forward flung. , ^ Pescuc hsn; and here, Ohl sad 

Vpnv. the mounuin side they bunjr. ahll$e .of; poetry ! we have an alluuott 

T;t rmTrntamecr cast g'lance of pride to recent tumults in the British me* 

Along Benledi's living aide, • tropolis. Surely this is "damnine 

TI»»ifii»dhheye»id taMe l^ proof," if we had not internal evi. 

These arc Ulan-Alpine'suun-lourstraei dence more than sufficient, of the 
And, Saxon, I am lluderick Ohu!" W wk which traced the 

. We do not hesitate to ^clare that, characters of this part of the poem, 

l« a living description of a highly was not siiffered to dry 'ereitreafib- 
i&teresting scene> the above passage ^^^^ printing ofEcei Douglas be- 

impears to us worthy of any poet ^^^^ves better than the favourite of 
"who ever wrote. We are, indeed, peopjc to whom the poet here 

certain, that very few, in any age or covertly alludes, and enjoins their 

country, will be found wiio were obedience to the laws, and tiieir dis» 

equal to its composition. persion. Thia is too childish to be 

Fits Jamesf though startled, is tolerated) hut we are sure that 0119 

undaunted; and the mountaineers^at readers cannot need any assistance 

the signal of their leader, disappear ^^'^^} discern and reprove such 
again amonp^ the thickets. Perhaps instance of faulty taste; not to 

this description vies with the pre- say, presumption on ptiblick favour, 

ceding. The chieftains now reach T^^ sports are broken upj and the 
the Ford; and there a drciidiui com- concludes with a general acT 

bat ensues between them, which is of the rumoura of ai^ engage? 

4if96r^bed with clearness, force, and between the king's party aiui 

vivacity, and which ends in favour ^^^^ Hoderick. • 
of Fitz James. He then sounds his The sixth coato, entitled The 




^ , . „ , . , T igh „. 

t&e attendants follow more slowly, this before) dauning on the castlr 

^rlng the body of the wounded yard, and the groupes of mercenary 

Roderick, on a steed which had soldiers atill prolonging their savage 

been destined to carry oflF a gentler debauchery. One of them sings a 

burthen. As Fitz James rides up the song, which we do, mdeed, wish 

hiil, he sees a tall, athletick iigure, that the author had not suffered to 

striding towai'tU tiie castle, and re- contaminate his pat^cs, since it is 

cognises the Douglas. That noble equally desututc of wit and pi o]>riuty. 

chie^ as he approaches Stirling^, ad- These are severe words, and we 

dreoaea it ia verjr dignified iVnSam must prove the tnttb of thcui; but 
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at present we continue the stoiy. 
The old minstrel and Ellen are now 
brought into the yard; and the anx- 
ious alarm, but dignified demeanour 
of the lady, in this shocking scene, 
arc well depicted. On presenting 
Fitz James's ring to the captain of 
' the guard Ellen is introduced into 
the castle; and the minstrel, at lus 
own request, is carried to one of 
the dungeons to see his chief; but 
the chief to whom he is brought, 
turns out, to his surprise, to be Ro- 
derick Dhu, instead of the Douglas. 
This interview betw een the old bard 
and the dying wari-iour, is finely re- 
lated; and the idea of the former 
Ringing to his harp an account of 
the battle in the Trosach, which he 
had witnessed the night before, u hile 
the latter stni5>c^les to show his joy 
at the valour of liis clan, is excel- 
lently conceived. Roderick expires 
as the song concludes; and the min- 
strel brea&es his requiem in ver^ 
ino\-ing stndns. 

The scene now turns to Ellen, 
wlu> is anxiously waiting the result 
of her message to the king, in an 
apartment where she hears the 
sound of a voice not unknown to 
her, and from the subject of the song 
Malcolm is discovered to be impri« 
soned (although we are not told how 
and v/lien) in some chamber very 
near to iier. 1 itz James now ap- 
pears, and conducts Ellen through 
a suite of rooms to the presence 
chamber; where» to her astonish- 
ment} and that of the reader, 

All stood bare, and in the room* 
Fitz James alone wore cap and plume. 

To him each lady's look was lent. 
On him each courtier's eye was bent; 
Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen^ 
He stood, in simple Lincoln green. 
The centre of the glittering ring-; — 
And Snowdoun*s knight is Scotland's 
king!" 

This denouement is as unexpect- 
ed and pleasing as any similar dis- 
covery which we ever encountered 
in romance^ and it is admirably dc- 
\;iycd and concealed. The circiuu'.^ 



stances of James's real life furnisk 
sufficient ground for the incident* 
We need hardly add that Douglas 
is pardoned; that Malcolm Graeme 
is called out in playful seeming of 
anger; that the fetters imposed oa 
him are golden links; and that the 
clasp of the cliaiii is laid by the ge- 
nerous monarch on Ellen's hand<— ^ 
Thus ends the poem; whichy with 
all its defects in the conduct of the 
storf, has alternately elevated arid 
depressed us, a!id is certainly tlie 
most interesting as a whole of anjr 
of Mr. Scott's compobinons. We 
now pi*occcd lo make some extiacts; 
which mill at once, we think, con* 
film our general commendation of 
this writer, and substantiate our pajw 
ticular objections to such as we 
conceive to be his prominent er« 
rours. 

Why will not Mr. Scott more fre- 
quently write in the manly and poet- 
ical s^le of the introductioii to his 
first canto? 

" tlaiT) of the Nortli! thatrooiildering long 
hast hung 

On the witch elm that shades Ssiat . 

Fillan's sprinsr. 
And down tlie iiii ul breeze thy numbers 
flung, 

Till envious ivy did around thee cling. 
Muffling with verdant ringlet eveiy 
sUiiig,— ^ 

O minstrel harp, stUl must thine ac- 
cents sir : [1 
Mid rustUng leaves^ and fountains mur* 
muring. 

Still must thy sweeter aeunds their 

lence keep, 
Nor bid a warriour smile, nor teach a 
maid to weep? 

*' Not thus, in ancient days of Caledon, 
\Vas tiiy voice mute amid the iestal 
crowd, 

When lay of hopeless love, or glory won. 
Aroused the fesrfili or subdued the 
proud. 

. At esch according pause^ was heard s|oud, 
Tlilne ardent sjrmphony sublime snd 

high, 

Pair dames and crested chiefs attention 
bowed; 

For still the burthen of thy minstrelsy, 
Was knighthoodN dauntless dcedf and 
beauty's matchless eye. 
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wake onee mott \ bow rode toVer 

the hand, 

That ventures o*er thy maglcic maze to 
stray; 

• wako onee moie! Ihoogli Kvee my skill 

command, 
Some feeble oclioinp of tliine earlier laj^: 
Thou{^h harsh and faint, and soon to die 
away, 

And all unworthy of thy nobler strain, 
Yet if one heart throb hig-her at its sway» 
The wizard note has not been toiidked 
ID vain. 

^en sUent be no more! Gndiantiew* 

. wake again!" 

This is a meastire worthy to try 
the strength of a poet. The verse 
of eight feet is boy's play compared 
to It; ultiiOUgh wc are iiappy lu bear- 
ing testimony to the improvement of 
tiie aiittior in the regularity of that 
verse. His rugged lines are much 
fewer than in his former poems:-— 
but we must observe a caroh'ssness 
in suffering similar rhymes to recur 
much too frequently; and a correct 
ear would have avoidied the homo- 
tonous termioatiooa of the first five 
lines of the above extract. 

We wish that our limits would 
allow a specimen of the powers of 
landscape-painting which are emi- 
nently displayed by Mr. Scott in the 
first canto. But we prefer a sketch 
of animated nature} and choose the 
Ibllowing: 

•* The boat had touched this silver strandy 
Just as the hunter led his stand. 
And stood concealed amid the hraike 
To view this La ly of the Lake. 
'I'he maiden paubed, as if again 
She tliought to catch the distant strain. 
With head up-raised, and look intent, 
Anri eye and ear attentive bent, 
And locks iiung back, and lips apart, 
like monument of Grecian art. 
Inl^etung mood slie seemed to stands 
Tl|e goardiaii Naiad of the atnind. 

" *' And ne'er did Grecian chizzcl trac^ 
A Nyniph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of finer form, or lovelier face ! 
IVbat though tlie sun, with ardent frown. 
Had slightly tinged her cheek with browm 
Tfhc sportive toil, which short and lli^lit. 
Had died her glowing hue so bright, 
Served too, in hastier swell, to show 
Short glimpses of i hreast ^ snow; 
Vol,, IV. 3 8 



What though no rale of courtly naee 

To measured mood had trained Tier psce^ 
A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne*er fi*om the heath-flower dashed the 

dew; 

E*en tlie sliglit l.arr-bcll raised i^» head, 
Elastick from her airy tread: 
Wliat though upon her speech there hung 
The accents of the mountain tongue: 

Tliosc silver sounds, so soft, so dear. 
The listener held his breath to hear.**— 

The "slif^ht hare-bell raising it«? 
head" under the foot of Ellen, is one 
of the stale hypcrboU s of poetry; 
and Mr. Scott siiuuid be above such 
petty larceny from the stock-images 
of his predecessors. All tllese un- 
natural compliments to beauty sa* 
vour of a puerile taste; but the whole 
passage is very elegant. 

"We have already, as we passed, 
manifested the poet's improper- fond- 
ness for the epithet " stalwart." Wc 
beg leave to enter our protest also 
against the noim « snood,** and the 
verb « spy," perpetually repeated. 
But it would be endless to specify 
ol)ji.cLions to Mr. Scott's phrases. 
Whether it be English, Scotch, or 
French, wlucii his riiyrac demands, 
he uses any of them initifi^erently; 
and here we meet with a « reveille/* 
and here witli a " brae,** or a " corw 
rei." This really puts us in mind of 
a whimsical excuse lately made for 
a certain poem, which Is written in 
a most unintelligible style, that, as 
the story was Pennsylvanisui, i^ was 
fitting that (he languagp should be 
so too. Another^ and an equal fault 
of Mr. Scott's diction, is his con« 
Unual omission of the relative 
"which;** the mglorious facility of 
" clipping the king's English,** with- 
in the circumference uf tlic verse, 
which this omission affords^ should 
be despised bjr a man of genius. In 
the same manner, the preterite is 
sacrificed for the participle, when 
rhyme demands the termination 
which the latter will affoixl; as thus: 

** A signal to his s<^uii'C he flung. 

Who instant to his sthrtip sprung** p. 216. 

So also mddeny in the line preceding 
these twO) and imtont in this last ol' 
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them) are vpei adverbialK ; but Ibr pteaded ^'native*' as an apokigf for 

this license, we fcur, Mr. Scott may some glaring incongruities in com- 

plead so many precedents that poor \wsn](m: ^^.-fvc-c /lermLsiiioTijMonaieury 

Priscian will scun vly stand his mon est ditn naturtl^ ct ce/ien- 

ground. To get rid oi the unplea- dant Je fiorte des culottes," 

«ant task of censure at 011C69 we Qan it "be trae that this' song, or 

shall here selea one of the author's ^ tlie Mry tale of Alice Brand ,(ks bad 

aongsy on which) in general^ we have ' as the celebrated poem of Alice Fell) 

bestowed such severe reprehension, in the 4th caiito» or the hjrnui to 

It is the soldier's song, mentioned Virgin: 

above in terms wliich we arc un- *« Ave Maria, STainless ST> led 

feignedly sorry to use, but on the ^ Coronagh, in the third, ot 

ia^''^ dT- weal to our ^^^^^j other passages which we 

reaaer S oeeision. forbear to specify; can it really be, 

SOLDIER'S SONG. f ^ ^^f^ these tlungs are written 

. ^ „ , by the author of the following beau- 

* Our vicar itiU p i csah cs that Veter and ? 

Laid^^A /mging long curse on Uic bonoy ^, " '^•^ impar riK r> 

brown bowl. The Imes are selected from the 

That there's wrath and despair In the jolly dream of Fiu James in the first 

black jack, canto: 
And the seven deadly inat ht aflaggon of 

sacki «* Aji^aln returned the scenes of yoiift , 

Yet whoop, Barnaby ! off with the liquor. Of contident umloubting- tnitli; 

Drink upsees out, and a bg for the vicar.' Again his soul be inteirhaiiged 

With friends whose hearts wetc long 

Our I'Icar he calls it damnation to sip, estno^ed. 

The ripe, ruddy dew of a woman*s dear lip. They come, in dim procession led, 

iays, that Belzebub iurks in her 'kerchief The' cold, the faithless, and the dead; 

so tly. As warm each hand, each hraw as ^j.y. 

And ApoHyon sfaoqii d«rts ficom Jm» laany As if they parted yesterday. 

bluck eye; And doubt distracts him at the view* 

Yet whoop, Jiick ! kiss Gillian the quicker, 0 were his senses false or true ! 

TiU she bloom Uec arose, and a figlbr the Drssnwd he of desth* or brokea tow» 

vicsr! Orisitsilavisioiinow? 

Om- vic«: thu, pre^he-^nd .hould ^'-f^efS SIS IL' ^ at k^- 
For tlie dues of his core are the pUwik^ 

And^4l» iT^t of his office poor layracn to , ^he succeeding Knes are equally 

lurch, pleasmg. But we have no room for 

i;Vlio infringe the domsiM tst Oltv good niore tl'ian another extract. That oup 

mother church. justice may be exactly measuredf 

Tct whoop, bully-boys! off with your shall, iiuwevcr, agaiii praise th© 

eweeSiory's the word, and a fig for "^""^ ^ 

the vicar!** ■ minstrel in the second eanao^ a«4 

that of the lover in the 40k Tlie 

It will not, surely, be ureed in Boat-song we luive already men^fni* 

justification of this balderdash, that ed as spirited, although the chorus 

It is in character, and natuni! This sounds barbarously to any but a 

reason would, perhaps, justify, or ra- Scottish ear. We shall add,that every 

ther palliate js^nie of die sweai iug canto displays beauties of the moat 

in Smollett's novels: but» as an ex? varied descrtptkuh toe ]mmierauaib» 

^iise such barbarism in a serious us to specify; and we sWi select, a« 
poem, it reminds us of Voltaire's . a finale to our panegyrick, the h9n 

imm rf ply ^ ftt^ ftAT^wy vba meiitt^Terliodexici^iii the last cantioi 
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•* And art thou cold and lowly laid, 
Thy foenian's dread, thy people** aid, 
Brea4iilbane'6 bousi, Claii-Alpine*s slmde ! 
For tbee §haU none a requiem way 
For thee, who loved the inlriStrel*s lay, 
Fc 'thee, ot" liothwell's house the Stay, 
The shelter of her exiled line,— 
M^n in this prison-home of thine, < 
m watt for Alpiae's lioiuMred pine ! 

Whaf groans sliall yonder valleys fill ! 
What Mneks of grief shall rend yon hill! 
Wl i it T( of burning rap^f shall thi il!, 
"When moums thy tribe thy battles done. 
Thy fatil bdRice the race vr%B won. 
Thy sword ungirl ere set of sun ! 
There breathes not clansman of thy line 
But would have given his life for thine.i«» 
P wo ^ Alpine^ honoured pine ! 

** Sad was thy lot on mon 1 stng^t: ' — 
The captive thrush may brook liie cag^ 
The prisoned eagle lUes for rage. 
Brave spirit, do not scorn mystram! 
Andy when its notes awake a^n, 
Even she, so long beloved in vain, 
Shan with my harp her voice combine 
And mix her wo and tears with mine. 
To wail dan-Alpine's honoured pine.** 

W« just obsenre that the 
Botet- QDDUttii aoM amiiBiiig atoiiesy 
with others that are dull, and shall 
now take our leave of Mr. Scott» ex* 
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{vmain^ a most sincere wish tliat hit 

farewell address to his harp may not 
be more srrioiis than the farewell 
addresses of poets usually are; and 
adding that we hope oui- plainly spe- 
dfied objections to parts of his poem, 
whether they he &ult» in the eon- 
duet of the plot, or inaccuraciet of 
diction, will induce his numenms 
imitators at least to pause, ere they 
contribute farther to the wide cor- 
ruption of our taste, which is occa- 
sioned by such servility. We wish 
Uiat we might reatonablf imagine 
that their great original himself| 
animated by the fiiobie hope of living 
in the praises of posterity, ^^o^lld 
even now, in the full tide ot his pre- 
sent fame and populd-i ity, lend an ear 
to GUI' admonitions 1 Then luij^hi he 
■oar like liia own eagle, and alienee 
all hia coutemporarieat 

** The shrinking band stood oft aghast} 
' At the impatient glance he cast 
Such glance the mountain eajj^le threw^ 
As, from the cliffs of Ben-vemie, 
She spread her dnrk sails on the wind, 
Aadf high in middle heaven reclined. 
With her broad shadow on the lake, 
SOmeedthe wirblert of the brake.*' 
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Fatal Revcngei or the Family of Montorio. A Romance. By Dennis Jasper Morpby. 

3 vols. 8vo. Loodoik 1807. 



J*APPREN1)S d'etre vif. Such 
was the noted answer of a Geniian 
baron who had aiuraicd a whole Fa- 
ri&ian helei hf leaping over jeiiit« 
ttoola in his aofitary apartment. Tbta 
mode of qualifying himself for the 
lively conversation of the French 
was probably attended with some 
fatig\i« to the worthy Frei-herr^s 
person, and perhaps some damage 
to his shins; with which we the more 
Misdily sympathise, as, in compli* 
ance with the hint of seTeral well 
maning friends, we are just taking 
the pen alter some deaperate efforts 



fiour ttpfirendre a itre •vr f. Tt wa«» 
whispered to us, in no unfriendly 
voice, that wc were respectable 
classical scbokrsi divines at least as 
serious as waa necessary; tolerable 
politicians considering the old-£a^ 
shioned nature of our principles; and 
as good pliilosophers as could be ex- 
pected of persons obviously tram- 
meled by belief in tlie tenets which, 
in compliance witli ancient custom, 
are still delivered once in seven days 
to those who choose to hear them* 
It seemed farther to he allowed, that 
we were indifferent ^ood haoda at a 
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sarcasm) and displayed aome'tasU 

for pocti7; bin still we were not 
lively; that is, we had none of 
those I'l^hx. and aity articles %vliich 

, a young lady might read while her 
luur was papering. To sum up all 
in one dismal syllable} itwasinunu- 
ated that wc were dull. To prove 
the futility of the charge, we re- 
solved to extend the sphere of our 
inquiries, and to review not only 
the grave and weighty, but the 
flitting and evanescent productions 
of the times, lor the purpose of giv- 
in^ full scope to our iiwenoityt and 
evincing the vivacity oiour talents, 
so wantonly called in question. The 
want of proper siibjccis for the ex- 
ercise of our po^^■c^s was the; first 
dilemma. We had no iiiendly cor- 
respondent at the court of Pans, who, 
-with a sentimental flourish 4in the 
peace which ought to suhnst in the 
republick of letters, though war 
raged between the respective coun- 
tries of the sat^es, mii^ht forward, 
tiirough some kind neutral, the last 
new novel or the latest philosophical 
discovery of the institute, and only 
expect us, in requital, to give the 
%vit, and learning, and science of the 
(rrcat Nation, its reasonable and just 

• precedence over those of our own 
country. What then was to be done ? 
After some consideration, we sent 
to our publisher for an assortment of 
the newest and most fashionable 
novels, hoping to find, among the 
frivolous articles of domestick ma- 
nufacture, somcthinjj to supply the 
want Oi torenrn importation. It is 
from a iaijoriuuij iaspectiuii iuLu tiic 

contents of this packet, or rather 
hamper, that we are now risen with 
the painful convicttcm that spirits 

and patience may be as completely 
exhausted in perusing triilcs as in 
following algebraical calculations.— 
Before proceeding, however, to tlie 
novel, selected almost at random for 
the subject of a few remarks, we 
caiinot but express our surprise at 
the present degradaUoQ of this class 
of compositions. 



The elegant and fascinating pro- 
ductions which honoured the name 
of novel, tliose which Richardson, 
Mackenzie, and Bumcy gave to the 
pubiick, of wiiith k was the object 
to esalt virtue and degrade vice; to 
which no fault could be objected un- 
less that they unfitted here and there 
a romantick mind for the common 
intercourse of life, while they re- 
fined, perhaps, a thousand whose fa- 
culties could better bear the fair 
ideal which they presented; these 
have entirely vanished from the 
shelves of the circulating library. It 
may, indeed, be fairly alleged in de- 
fence of those who decline attempt- 
ing this higher and more retined 
species of composition, that the soil 
was m some degree exhausted . by 
over-cropping; that the multitude of 
base 'and tawdry imitations obscured 
the merit of the few which are to- 
lerable, as the overwhelming blaze 
of blue, red, green, and yellow, at 
the exhibition, vitiates our taste for 
the few good paintings which show 
their modest hues upon its walls* 
The pubiick was, indeed, weary of 
the protracted embarrassments of 
lords and ladies who spoke Sttch 
language as was never spoken, and 
still more so of the see-saw corres- 
pondence between the sentimental 
lady Lucretia and tlie witty miss 
Caroline, who battledored it in the 
pathetick and the lively, like Morton 
and Reynolds on the stage. But let 
Ufi be just to dead and to living me- 
rit. In some of the novels of the late 
Charlotte Smith, we found no ordi- 
nary portion uf tliat fascinating pow- 
er which leads us through every va- 
rious scene of happiness or distress 
at the will of the author; wfaicb 
places the passions of the wise and 
grave for a time at the command of 
ideal personages; and, perhaps, has 
more atti^ction fur the pubiick at 
large than any other species of lite- 
rary composition, .the drama not ex* 
cepted* Nor do we owe less to Miss 
Edgeworth, whose true and vivid 
pictures of modem iUe coittadn th^ 
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<Mily qtockes Imlndmg us of the ftll in wiik*«ijr of tbese picaroons; 
hxtman beings, whom, secloded as but let them beware, as tieutenant 
we are, we have actuaUjr seen and Bowling says, how they come athwart 
conversed with in various parts of our hawser; « we shall mind running 
this great metropolis. them down no more than so many 

• When we had removed from the porpoises." 

mrhce of our hamper a few thin vo- . « Plunging from depth to deptli a 
lumes of simple and insipid senti« vast profound," we at length ima^ 
xnent; taken a moment's breath; and gined ourselves anived at the Lim- 

exclaimed: "O Athenians, how bard bus Patrum in good earnest. The 
we labour for your applause !" we imitators of Mrs. Radclifie and Mr^ 
lighted upon a class ot books which Lewis were before us; persoiiages, 
excited sterner sensations. There who, to all the faults and extrava- 
existed formerly a species of novel gancies of their originals, added 
of a tragi-comick nature, which, that of dulness, with which they can 
&r hem pretending to the extreme seldom be charged. We strolled 
sentiment and delicacy of the works through a variety of castles, each of 
last mentioned, admitted, like the which was regularly called II Cas- 
elder English comedy, a considera- tello; met with as many captains of 
ble dash of coarse and even inclcli- condottieri; heard various cjacula- 
oate humour. Such were the com- tions of Santa IVIaria and Diavolo; 
positions of Fielding; and such of read by a decaying lamp, and in a 
SmoUet, the literary Hogarth, whose tapestried chamber, dozens 6f le- 
figures, though they seldom attain- gends as stufud as the main history; 
ed grace or elegance, were marked examined such suites of deserted 
with indelible truth and peculiarity apartments as might fit up a rea- 
i»f character. Instead of this kind of sonable barrack, and saw as many 
comick satire, in which, to borrow a glimmering lights as would make a 
few words of old \V ithers, abuses, respectable illumination. Amid these 
• when whipped, were perhaps strip- flat imitations of the castle of Udol- 
ped a little too bare, we have now pho, we lighted, unexpe<;tediy, upon 
the lowest denizens of Grub-street, the work which is the subject of the 
narrating, under the flimsy veil of present article, and, in defiance of 
fidse names, and through the medium the very bad taste in which it is 
of a fictitious talc, all that malevo- composed, we found ourselves in- 
lence can invent, and stupidity pro- sensibly involved in tlie perusal, 
pagate, concerning private misfor- and at times impressed with no corn- 
tunes and personal characters. We mon degree of respect for the pow« 
have our winters in London, Bath, ers of the author* We have, at no 
and Brighton, of which it is the dirty time, more earnestly desired to ex- 
object to drag forth the secret his- tend our voice to a bewildered tra- 
tory of the day, and to give to scan- veiler, than towards this young man, 
dal a court of written record. The whose taatc is so inferiour to his 
talent which most of these things powers of imagination and expres- 
indicate is that of the lowest news- sion, that we never saw a more re- 
paper composition, and the acquain- markaUe instance of genius degra« 
tance with the fashionable world ded by the labour in which it is em- - 
precisely what mivi^ht be gleaned ployed. It is the resentment and regret 
from the footmaii or porter; while which we experience at wimcjsing 
tlie portraits of Bow-strect officers, the abuse of these qualities, as well 
swindlers, and baiiiifs, are possibly as the wish to hazard a few remarks 
drawn from a more intimate ac- upon the romantick novel in general^ 
quaintanee. The ihortness of our which has induced us (though we 
erase has not yet permitted us to are obliged to go back a little) to 
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•ffisr our eritictei on tiw ^FuuX 
Bereneey or th» Houb» of MooUh 

no." 

It is scarcely possible to ahi idg-e 
the narrative, nor would the attempt 
be edifying or entertainiftg. A short 
abstra^it of the story is all for which 
we cm aiBbNliOQm. It isintioiliiesd 
in the .followiiig itrikbg maimer. 

•*At tJie siege of Barcelona by the 
Frencb, fai the year 1697t two youn^ offi* 

cers entered into the servicr at its moiit 
hot aiid critical period. Their appearance 
excited some surjjrise aJ>d perplexity. 
Their melanchuly w}U) Spanish; their ac- 
cent ItalKtn; their names and habits French. 
** They distinguished themselves in the 
ty a kind of eareless and detperate 
oourage, that a|ipeared equally insensible 
of praise or of danjjer. Tliey forced them- 
selves into all tiie coups de raain, Uie 
wild and perilous satlies, that abound in a 
spirited siege, and mai lc it with a greater 
varitrty and \ivacltv of character than a 
regular campaign. Here they were in their 
element. But amongtbehr bmierolReera, 
so cold, so distant, so repulsive, that even 
ihcv who loved tlieh- couruge, or were 
interested in their mehmcholy, stood aloof 
in awkward and hesitating sympathy. StiU, 
though they would nrt iirccpt the offices 
of the benevolence their appearance in- 
spired, they were, involuntai'ily, always 
eonciliating. Their figiu*es and motions 
vcre so eminently noble and striking, their 
att'ectiou for each other so conspicuous, 
and tlieir youthful melaneholy so aeep and 
hopeless, that every one inquired, and 
sought intelligence of them from an im- 
pulse stronger than curiosity. Nothinfp 
oould be kfuiit; nstfaini^ was known* or 
even conjectured <of them* 

** During the siege, an Italian officer, 
of middle age, arrived to assume the com- 
mand of a post of distinction. His first 
meeting with these young men was re- 
markable. They stood speechless, and 
staring at each other fur some time. In the 
mixture of emotions that|>assed over thcjv 
conntcnanccs, no one predominant or de- 
cisive could be traced by the many and 
anxious witnetiiics that surrounded them. 

As soon as they separated, the Italian 
officer was persecuted with inquiries 
about the strangers. He answemd none of 
Uiem; yet he admitted that he knew cir- 
cumstances sufficiently eiitraoffdiniiry re- 
lating to the young men* who^ he satd> 
were natives of Itsdy. 

** A few dsys after, Barcelona was tsken 
kj tke FitMh fowei. Tbe amiiiilt 



tembfet the young officem we in the 

very rage of the fight; they coveted and 
courted dau^^ they stood amid showesp 
of grape and balb they rushed into the 
heart and crater of explosions; they lite- 
rnHv *' \VT<>nfrlit in the fire.** The efTects 
ot their dreadful courage were foreseen by 
alli as4 coos -of rneaU and expoiielrtiBe 
sounded aiound them on wta^ mde* ilt 
rain, 

** On the French taking possession of - 
the town, there was a general demand Ibr 
the brothers. With difficulty tlie bodies 
were discovered, and brouprht, with "melan- 
choly pomp, into the commandcr^s pre* 
sence* TbeltalitiioiBGerwias theltliBMfy 
eye was tufned on him." lutrod. pp.iiz^ 

ZUI. 

The history of these mysterious 
brethren is told by the oliicer who 
had recognised them) and run$ 
briefly thuas Orazio» comit of Men* 
toriO) for we begin our story with 
the explanation) which in the origi* 
nal concludes it, po^essedof wealth, 
hoiiourb, and ancestry, is married to 
a beautiful woman, whom he loves 
doutiu^lyj but of whose affecitoiis 
he is not possessed. A viUtt^pii^. 
brotber^lDstils into his mmct jealofMiy 
of a cavalier to whom the countesa 
had formerly been attaclied. Orazio 
causes the supposed paramour to be 
murdered in the presence of the 
lady^ who also dies, lie then flies 
from bis country with tbe feeling^s- 
of desperation thus forcibl/ .descot- 
bed;» 

*• My reason was not suspended: it was 
totally changed. 1 Jiad become a kind of 
intellectual savaget a being that, with the 
Biatignity and depravation of infefioar 

natures, still retains the reason of a jnaan, ♦ 
and retains it only for his cvi^sc Oh '■. thill 
midnight daikness of the souUin whicbtt 
seeks for something whose loss has cari^ied 
away every sense but one of utter and de- 
soLite privation; in which it traverses 
leagues in motion and wotlds in thought, 
without consciousness of relief, yet with 
a dread of jiuusing. I had nothint^ to seek, 
noilung Lo recover. The whoic world coujd 
not restore me an atom, could not shov 
me again a glimpse of v. lint 1 had been or 
lost; yet 1 rushed on as li the next step 
would reach shelter and peace.*' vol. Hi, 
p. 380. 

In this maniack state, he reaches 

m usinfaibited vlet .in tbe Grecitti 
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archipelago, erc« froTH a conver- 
sation accidentally overheard be- 
tween two assns^ins sent by his 
brother to murder iiim, the wretch- 
.ed Orazio learns th^ innocence of 
his victims, sttd the full extent of 
His misery. He contrives to murder 
the murderers, and the effect of the 
subsequent discovery upon his feel- 
ings, is described in a strain of lan- 
guage which we were alternateiy 
tempted to admire as sublime and to 
re|wobate «s bombastiek. 

Orazio determines on revenue, 
SBoA Ids plan is diabolically homd. 
He rosolved to accomplish the mur* 
der (jf his treacherous brother, who, 
in cGiisrouencc of his supposed death, 
liad now assuuicd the honours of the 

ftBsilf; and be &nher detemuned 
tibkt this act of ven^ance should be 
perpetrated by the hands of that 

very brother's own sons, two amiable 
youths, who had no cloud upon their 
character excepting an attachment 
to mysterious studies, and a strong 
propensity to superstition. 

We do not mean to trace this 
agent of vengeance through the va- 
rious devices and stratagems by 
which he involved in his toils his 
unsuspecting nephews, assumed in 
their apprehension the character of 
an infernal agent, and decoyed them, 
first to meditate upon, and at length 
actually to perpetrate^ the parricide 
which was the crown and summit of 
his wishes. The doctrine of fatalism, 
on which he principally relied for 
reconciling his victims to his pur- 
pose, is in various passages detailed 
with much gloomy and terrifick elo« 
qiience. The rest of his machinery 
is composed of banditti} caverns, 
dungeons, inquisitors, trapdoors, 
ruins, secret passages, soothsayers, 
and dH the usual accoutrements from 
the property room of Mrs. KudciifTc. 
« '{lie. honour of the piecQ is com- 
pOfsted by the murderer discovering 
tlift the yovtiis whom he has taken 
such pains to involve in parricide 
^re not the sons of his brotlier, but 
)its own oi's|)riDg by his unfortuaiU|^ 
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wife. We do not dwell upon any of 
these particulars, because the ob- 
servations which we have to hazard 
upon this neglected novel apply to 
a numerous class of the same kind, 
and becauM the Incideikts are s<kch 
as are to be found in most of them. 

In the first place, then, we disap* 
prove of the mode introduced by 
Mrs. Radcliffe, and followed by Mr. 
Murphy and her other imitators, of 
winding up their story with a solu- 
tion .liy wiiich-all'te incidents ap. 
pearing to partAke of the mystidi: 
and marvellous are resolved by very 
simple and natural causes. This 
seems, to us, to savour of the pre- 
caution of Snug the joiner; or^ 
ratlier, it is as il the machinistf 
when the pantomime was over, 
should turn his scenes ^the seam^ 
side without," and expose the me* ' 
chanical aids by which the delusions 
were accomplished. In one respect, 
indeed, it is worse management; 
because the understanding specta- 
tor might he, in some degree, ^ra-t 
dfied by the idew of engines, whichy 
however rude^ were well adapted to 
produce the effects which he had 
witnessed. But the machinery of the 
castle of Montorio, when exhibitedg 
is wholly inade<juate to the gig^tick 
operations ascribed to it. There is 
total and absolute disproportion be« 
tween the cause and the effiscti 
which VMiat disgust every readei* 
much more than if he were left un- 
der the delusion of ascribing the 
whole to supernatural agency. This 
latter resource has, indeed, many 
dasadvtttttages; some of wfaick wo 
shall briefly notice. But it is an ad» 
mitted expedient; appeals to the 
belief of all ages but our own; and 
still produces, when well managed, 
some effect, even upon those who 
ai'c most disposed to contemn its 
Mnmo9i We ilMn<efbre» allow 
of su^ematitiU a|^ency to a certain 
extent and £br an appropriate pur- 
posc, hut wc never can consent that 
the eOect of such agency shall bo 
^ally attributed ^ nat^si causey 
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totally inadequate t© its production. 
We can believe, for example, in 
Macbeth's 'whches, aiid* tremble* *at 
tfielr spells; bin had we been inform- 
ed, at the conclusion of the piece, 
that they vfcvc only three of his 
vife*s chambermaids disguised, for 
the purpose of imposing on the 
Thane's credulity, it would have 
added little* to the eredlbifltf of the 
storf , and entirdy dtsptired it of the 
interest. In like manner, we fling 
back \^pon the Radrllffc school their' 
flat and ridiculous cxpleuiations, and 
plainly tell them tliat they must ei- 
ther confine themselves to ordinary 
and natural event8> or 'find adequate 
causes for those horroars imd myste-' 
ries in whibh they love to involve us. 
Yet another word on this subject. 
We know not if a novel writer of the 
present day expects or desires his 
labours to be perused oftcncr than 
once; but as there may be here and. 
Aere a maiden aunt in a family, for* 
"whose advantage it must be again" 
read over by the young lady who has 
already devoured it in secret, we ad- 
vise them to consider how much 
they suffer from their adherence to 
this unfortunate system. We will 
instance ^e incident of the -black 
veil in the castle of Udolpho.— i 
Attention is excited, and afterwards 
recalled, by a h\mdi ed indirect arti- 
fices, to the dreadful and unexplain- 
ed mystery which the heroine had 
seen beneath it; and which, after 
all, -provea to be neiliher more nor ^ 
less thai a waxen doll. This trick 
may, indeed, for once, answer thcf ' 
writer's purpose; and has, we sup-' 
pose, cost many an extra walk to 
the circulatint^ library, and many a 
curse upon the malicious concurrent 
who always has -tiie "founh volume 
in hand. But it is as imposnble to ' 
reperuae thfe book without feeling 
the contempt awakened by so pitiful 
a contrivance as it is for a child to 
regain his original respect for king 
Solomon, after he has seen the mo- 
narch disrobed of all his glory, and 
deposited in the aame bpz. with 



Punch and his wife. And, in £iic^, 
we fed! incUded to abuse th^ '^ujlbprl 
in %uch a case as the watch ; 
Icquin, when they find out his trict' 
of frightening them'.by mulUQiulis' 
the report of a pistol, . 

raire, i' .- . 

Vous oscz nous fuire pcur ! ^ 

In the second place, we are of^ 
ophiion that the terrours of this class 
of novel writers are too accumula- 
ted and unremitting. The influence 
of fiiar,' and here we ektentf dinr t)b- 
semtiens as well to those" roiiiiaises ' 
which'actaaUy ground it upon miper- 
natural prodigy as to those which 
attempt a subsequent explanation, is, 
indeed, a faithful and legitimate key 
to unlock every source of fancy and 
of feeling. Mr. Murphy's intreduc- 
don is expressed with the spirit and 
udmatiim which, though often mit« 
(tfrected, pervade his whole woii;:. 

'* I question whether there be a source > 
of emotion in the wiiole fnental fiaane ■» 

powcrl'ul or universal as the fear ariiiti^ 
Jroiti ohjccts nf inx'isible tcrrour. Perhaps 
there is no other that hus been, at sonic 
I)eriod or other of life, the predominant 
and indelible sensation of every mind, of 
every class, and under every circumstance. 
Love, supposed to be the roost general of 
passions, has certainly beea lelt in iU^- 
purity by very few, and by some not at all, 
even in its most indetinite. and simple 
state. 

•"The tanie' taught l!>e said, d fortiori, of 
otfier passions. But who is there thst'liar 
never feared ? Who ' is there that has not^ 
iavoluntaijly remembered the gossip'r. 
tale in tolituiU or in darKnefsit^hpuK, 
there that has not sometimes* Ulivelv4 
nnder an influence he would scarce ac 
knowledge to himself? I might U-ace this 
passion to a hiefa and obvious 

It is euough jEor my purpose to assert* 
its existence and prevalency, which will 
scarcely be disputed by those who remem- 
ber it It is absurd to deptcciate this paa^ . 
sion, and deride its influence. It is not the 
weak :ui(l trivial impulse of the nursery, 
to be forgotten and scorned by manhood. . 
It is the aspiration of a spirit; * it is the 
j)ussion of immortals,' that dread and dc 
sire of their final habitation." Fref. p. 
4 and 5. 
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We c^raDt there is much truth in These appear to tis the great 

this proposition, taken generally. But disadvantages under which any. &u- 

the finest and deepest feelings are thor must at present strugj^le, who 

. tiiobe which are most easily ex- chooses supernatural tenour for his 

^liausted. The chord which vibrates cnghie of moving the paiBtons. We 

•and sounds at a touch, remains In dare not call them insnrmountable; 

silent tension, under continued pres* for how shall we dare to limit the 

sure. Besides, terrour, as Bob Acres efforts of genius, or shut against its 

says of its tfoiinterpart, courage, will possessor any avenue to the human 

come and (70; and few people can heart, 01 its passions? Mr. Murphy 

afiurd linaduy enough for the wri- himself, for aught we know, may be 

ter's purpose, who is determined on destined to show us the prudenci» 

« horrifying'' them throuj{h three of this qualification. He poMesses a 

thick volumes. The vivacity of the strong and vigorous fimcy, with great 

emotion also depends greatly upon command of language. He has, in- 

surprise, and surprise cannot be deed, regulated his incidents upon 

repeatedly excited during the perusal those of others, and, therefore, added 

oi the same work. It is said, respect- to the imperfections which we have 

ing the cruel pimishment of break- pointed out, the want of originalityf 

ing alive upon the wheel, that the but'ois feeling and conception of clia* 

sufferer's nerves are so ;much jarred racterare his owUf and from these 

by the first blow, that he feels com- we judge of his powers. In truth we 

paratively little pain from those rose from his strange, chaotick no- 

"whicb follow. There is something v el l omance, as from a confused and 

of this \n moral iccling; nor do we ' feverish dream, unrefrcshed, and 

&ee a better remedy for it than to unamubed, yet strongly impressed 

veeonmmd the cessation of these by many of the ideas which had been 

experiments upon the publick, un- so vagpuely and wildly prebonted to 

tU their sensibility shall have reco- our imagination* 

Vered its original tone. The taste It remains to notlr.e the pieces 

for the marvellous has been, indeed, of poetry scattered through these 

•compared to the habit of drinking volumes, many of wliich claim our 

ardent liquors. But it fortunately attention: but we cam^ot stop to cri« 

differs in having its limits. He upon ticise . them. There is a wild and 

whom one dram does not* produce desultory elegy^ Vol. IL pp. 305-^^ 

the effect, can attain the desired de- 309, which, though not always strict- 

gree of inebriation by doubling the ]y metrical, has passages of great 

dose. But when we have ceased to pathos, as well as fancy. If the au» 

start at one ghost, we ai'e callous to thor of it be, indeed, as he describes 

the exhibition of a whole Pandemo- himself, young and inexperienced, 

nium. In short, the sensation is gene- without literary friend, or counsellor, 

jttlly as transient as it is powerful, and ^ we earnestly exhort him to seek one 

-commonly depends upon some slight on whose taste and judgment he can 

circumstances which cannot be re- rely. He is now, like an untutored 

pcated. colt, wasting his best vii]^our in irrQ# 

*• The time has heOh out senses would gular efforts, without cither grace or 

have cooled ^ object^ but there is much in these 

To hear siHgftt-chrick, and our fell of hair volume* which promises a career 

Yould, at a dismal treatise, rouse and stir that may at SOme futttte ^ SStO 

horroii" niah thc publick. 
And direneas,iiow£uniUsr to our tboughti. 
Cannot once start lis.** 

Vol. ty, S ? 
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• MOM «■» BftlTtm GftlTfCK* 

The Refuaal. A Novel. By the au^lior the 1 ale oi tiie i imcs} InMcl Father, &c. 

19reo. 3 vols. IL 1«. 1810. 

THE writings of Mrs. West are character, she seems to have sketch- 
distinguished always, not only by td from an oiiginal, which we know, 
tlidr ngamiity and originality, b«t from her other writings, to have had 
alio by their powerful tendency to her high admiration, the publick 
j^romotc the best objects, morality character of Mr. Pitt. The foibles 
atid religion. In the present produc- which she has thrown in, were not 
tion, all these qualities arc conapi* to be found in that model; but they 
cuous, and, thou \vt might recom- serve to render the character more 
n&end it btrongly, mid, perhaps, eiTec- dramatick, and to bring about the 
ttitUy, in a rety few words, we are catastrophe. The gentle and afttiahle 
tempted to depart fh>m that concise- character of lady Avondel is highly 
Bess, w ith which we* usually notice interesting; aud» though by her en» 
works of this class, for die sake of trcme diflidcnce and limldity, when 
laying; before our readers a few of placed in an elevated situation, she 
those passages which are more jjar- a Utile loses the esteem of the read- 
ticulariy excellent. er, as weii as that of her husband. 
With the most indispensable yet she recovers both in a nalursl 
quality of a novel, that of exciting and effectual manner, when driven^ 
curiosity and interest, 'Vim Refusal by circumstances, to act with an 
is successfully endowed. It is as at- energy, of which she had no prc*- 
tractive as the idle can wish, and as vions consciousness, 
instructive as the moralist can de- The ^reat lesson inculcated by the 
mand. The latter quality, without whole narrative, is the iniperfertncss 
the former, would be of small avail j of tlie highest human motives, and 
it would be like a feast of physick, the perfect o^ration of those sup- 
to which no one would sit down, plied by religion, in the most trying 
however it might be recommended situations that can be Imagined. Suh- 
for sahihrity. No such effect can be ordinate to that is the sacredness 
apprehended here. The pruicipal of the conjugal tie, and the dimi^er, 
characters are interesting^, and in as well as immorality of yielding 
many respects origiaai. The suliurdi- even to mental infidelity. VVith the 
luite personages are amusing. An management of the events in the 
important secret is- intimated m the latter part of the story, wtt are, hk 
he^nning, oonceroing which the ^ener^, highly satisfied. Perhaps, 
reader never ceases to feel an inte- m one instance, the character of 
rest, till it is developed, which is l i d A. is lowered rather moi-e than 
near the end of the tale. In drawing is consistent with some of the quali- 
her principal character, that of lord ties described as inlierent in him; 
Avondel, Mrs. West has ventured but it was necessary to give a strong 
Upon an arduona .task. She has an- instance of the danger of misplaced 
dertaken, 'and wo think with sue- reliancet and from that cause, so 
cess, to represent an able and high- much evil maybe produced, even in 
minded statesman, of pure and disin- the strongest minds, that it is diifi- 
terested patriotism, whose chief foi- cult to pr(iiioinice what is improba- 
ble is that stroiii^- clesii e ot" i^^iieral bic, or at least impossible for it to 
approbation, Nviucii is but too apt to effect. Mrs, West has managed the 
insmuate itself into men who feel catastrophe of her ule according to 
consdous of extraordinary powers, het own ideas of poetical juattce, in 
T3i» best parts of lord Avondel'if ishkh wo eompletely agree; nothing 
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being) in our opinion, more perni- ** Still, I u-illingly admit, notliing* has 

cions than the common doctrine of sf> ^eat a tendency in the common coui-se 

»Gvels, that virtue is always finely ?f thing^, to ewUf m nation m. uiuvmat 

V -J ».S«ik««Kil «kU justice, benevoicnrc, temperance, and pi- 

happy, and yioe miserable in this whenever tUe practice of these vir. 

WWk a pOimOD VbMk eTOlji mnr tamhcc&ncB general, publick prosperity 

ot real lifo -oontradiottt and- whiiefa and the sitcoess «f good itidSvidualt will 

gives importance to worldly pros- he combined by the same course events, 

perityor adversity, inconsistent with while vices of a contrary description 

true religious principles. \Vhat Mrs. P^^^'-^'^ ^^'^X i>re«erve Uioir 

^ P ^ A- 1 • • ninoccnce must arm their mjnds to expect 

West advances on this subject is disappointments and vexations, a coXt 

Vffiil founded, and well expressed, ^^d not a crown. But if their hearts are 

Hut- we shall do a publiek service rii^rbt with Qed,thtt« ei«b trtll lie iiifi; 

giving additional circttllition tjo ntt 4y c0unteip(n8eil bjra ealnc serenity of 

SCsatimentS* "^'".'^» arising? &om a victoi-y over iri'epular 

desires, a patient dcpeudance on unerring 
- ^Pt>etieal .insttce is so little similar to wisdom, a happy feonsoioasness of acting 
yen life, tluit I am apt to consider the as they ought, and each a moderate esti- 
oonstant attendance to the maxim, that mation of th»s world as rcnder.n Uiem, 
f though vice triumphs for a time, virtue at once ihui^kiul for its blessings, and un- 
it always victovioiu at the last,* wlueh the ensnared by its.enjoyinents. Aiad the^eer- 
fttshion of literature now I'equires, to he taijity of that event which poisons all the 
tme cause of the prcvailinpf sentiment, that pleasufes of vice and luxury, administers 
temporal prosperity is tiie criterion of uic- ineffable consolation to those wlio cousi- 
riti an opinion wbteh peeuliariaes tbe pre- der the present state of things as proba- 
sent ai^c, thoiii^h it is equally contradicted tionary not retributive, 
by Scripture knd iiistory; I mean, if by « ^ witli a view to diminish the 
merit we understand vutue. Nor have we incentives to a life of virtue, but to place 
atyr reason to reeur to past ages, as the' them on a steadfast basis, that I wish to 
present furnishes many stnking examples discourage the habit of teaehmg yonth, 
in publick and private life, of the m^t that there is an absolute connexion be- 
atrocious wiekedness beeommg nmar^ twecn goodness and success, while their 
by an aniotemipced career of good fi,tore experience must show it to be uii. 
ibrtune. certain and precarious. And even grant* 
"Why then docs poetical justice re- that the temporal rew«-ds of virtue 
qtiire us always to visit those oflences with ^g^e leas arbitrary, by instructing the 
vifiblt pnmshments, wh ch the Almighty opening mind to expeet them* do we not 
oftener spares > To be inatructn e, fiction inculcate that vice of sclfishnen niiich is 
must be a fwthful imitation of real events, opposite to the Christian temper, and so 
eHosen with AiU, and adapted tA moral subversive of publick spirit, on which the 
improvement. Surely, one reason for this «d^ety of our empire^ hamanlv speaking, 
vapid repetition of a flattering deception, depends > The rising gencrai on wiU pro- 
18^ that prosperity, J llie god ot tins b^blv be called to the most strenuous ex- 
^tld,* has Ukcn such hold of our hearts, crtiotis, the most severe sacrifices. Let 
that we can form no conception of happi- them, therefore, be taught to look for hap- 
ncss, or even tranqmlbtv, but as plants p-,„es9 in tlie inward consciousness of act- 
growing under the shade ot his temple, j^^ thev n„{^ht. Prosperitv may be 
We underrate • that peaee of God wbieh the portion ot true worth, or it mav not, 
passeth all understanding,* and we he- ji,jt„ suits the J?r*nd designs of Provi- 
fievc 'the worm which dirth not is too dence, or its own spiritual advantage; but 
feeble an mstruiuent of torture for uure- tlie riches of a contented, well regulated 
pentant sin, unless poverty and affliction lue iu certain porUon." Vol. 111. 
envelop it in sackclotli mul ashes. Even p. 40Q, 
moral writers oilen insist on the necessity 

of decorating virtue with adventitious Some very excettent remarks on 

splendours, in the face of those divine ttoB subject i^peafed In a French 

brec( pts which teach us, that if we will joufnaly ia ISOf*, signed Ctt- Vo. 

be faithful soldiers of oujj^^ in opposition to a M. l3onald, wh© 

expect to be assailed by outward conflicts . 1 *^ i-. V 

nfSormw as wens* temptation, th'dngh. if ^^^^ ^^^'^"^^ ^^^^ 

we resist the one, and endure the otbsr^ ^^^^Y- ^^^^oi these, as the work is 

we shall have inward repose. not much circulated in this Z^UnVCff 

A '*Bspiit des JoQsnaax, Joillet 1807, p. 185 et sei{q.*' 
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- vc shall subioin, m confirnMOioa .nour prpmited tp.gild their «J£cUii^g 
J: »? ^<«r .LMin#>ntii days, to ooBMRttnieate gradualty (for lier 

.r li • ,v ^ ^^..«i^*%*w»i> M>1 aged the expectation of sudden chan^) 

qucron - >'ii t. c"c1\"^J»^'*^*1^5^YP^ «nd acSmpUthed gentleinan, tliat pious 

pieiU ^^j.l^^K'^'^ZyZrA^^ humility, and mce\ resignation, which 

Hct;pt^Uque. U mouHlite she had learned while languishing on the 
eft qu'il ne voie dans vos ^"^^''^'^^f fced of pdn. or ■ufferbig in ailSice the 

dc» fraudes picuscs, ct 4 v^^f* mental Erturei of undesen-ed reproach, 

, pout <^ hunnca gens, qu* ''^J!^^}^^^. heart-woundinp disappointment, and con- 

fele mondMutrement qu»il « "^'^^J?*"^ tcmptuoua neglect. >&out the mcumjof 

/.'il dcvuit s'en rapportcr ^J^^Jf'^^^ ed-dBt terwicA hyUie reflected 

pl,ii6l qu'^ la h«3toire» et a .urea 3 heneTicenceTrestraim ' " '- 

J,c wd »era bieu plus f^,?T*„™: tifying her fame by her own h 

'.qiW jftft-c Ic bicn. et qvje J^vitc Ic mal ^ ^ iSejindcntill fa 

pour «tre heureux; ''^^^Sn to solicit from others that pecuniary assist- 

. inon hut principal, c eft A li»wge»B a^ ancc which, from the circumstances of 
...Cbowr let vmci. Et .^t''}^*^* '/K^^^^ herbirth, .he believed ahehiid justly lo«U 
gtrve avecnoui auc le poete dev.cnt alors ^ ^ Buffeted for three and 

une Providence bien plus J^^^l^^ twenty>car9, alternately accused as an 

meme, pour Id. «tres « er^stion. abominable branch whom society had 
contrwte enbre U scene .trag»que (and t eart out. •» « ai«fSeioii> world, 

applies equally to other ^cUons) et celle f f^^^ rcfusedio «stribi*e the hoards 
du momle sera t'll bien proprc ^ Siii^X her mother had accumulated, and as a ca- 
rer cette souimMioo "«f*^*?.!*™^ pricious, fretful being, whose only affliction 
cettc resignation aaxordicsde p.eu. ^^^^ ^ a ' wtotdied temper, fostered in 
resignation silencicuse pour scs '."iPf |,oody solitude, till it became utterly irre- 

bles desseiiis, qui concifable with the habits of the world. 

Chretien, commedn rttOOtU pIlilOBopaor „ particular malevolence gave birth 
p. 901. to tfioM eeiMUfei. SomrkidMt 

* ^« ^nny^ thenataralgentlenes. ofbertemperj sad 
Many other arguments are accu- though her limited circumstances re. 
mulated) to the same effect, wllicll strained her bounty, her heart ovei-fiowed 
fully confirm the Mmimente of Mrs. ^rith goodiHIl for eirery living creature* 
W In COliaeqttCtfce of these princi- andthefewcomfons which she enjoycdre- 
nlea.thcCOncltt8i<moflhi8novel,if not eultetlfrom her eiuleavours to maWejH^ 
pies, the ' u happy. Yet. thus it is that the worl4«ften 
.»o pleasing to some readers as it a ehwMter of Selina^. stam|b«ot 

Uftight have been made, is solemn- from enmity, but garrulity. We have, gc^ 
ly and materially instructive; and the pgrally speaking-, a strong dislike to. bfpxi^ 
situation in which the heroin* U kept in the dark, and whenefer there it 
• finally left, Kives not mity « addition- sometWug niyBterioiii in. <he. cojuJiict of 
al intCWlt but a new elevaUon to our neighbours, we are apt unchanubly 
tL/-v™I?»Jl I* U in the third vo- to conclude, that it arises from a dis* 
her chwpactw. It is m the "Jiro vo- ^^^^^ j,^^^^ the satecfert^>r me. 

linnc that-thc moral is developed, characters; hence the geiicra! fai- 

and, therefore, that the most instnic- ^^^^ timidity and unobtnisite worth, 

live parts of the novel occur. To this, Lady Selina lived in what ia callcd .a so- 

therefore, we shall confine our ex- ciable neighbourhood, awong the wsh m»A 

tracts. So much just ohWirpOwi of proi|ierqui, with whose h»b»tf. jj?" 

i i^nftawi in the fol. not accord, and to whose fest.vltie. she 

liUmtn chWBCtW ^ould contribute no Additioi^al zest, ex- 
lowing passage, that we •Ml WUIl rtatiog thiit' they visHeA a 

pleamre OOpy-ilr : . right honourable. Most of them had sailed 

down the stream of life so smoothly as 

Thoxiph free from every taint of vanity, never to have experienced perswialafflic- 

lady Selina rejoiced at pertJeiri^ she had tion, and as they^stesied.tbe ||htWSO|a 

reeained her influence over hi. [lord cal quality (so often called goodnature) 

Avondcl'sj mind, and she hoped in the of bearing the sorrows ot their friends and 

aika intercourse of friendships which connexions with easy indifierencesnotluxig 
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'Stv&e visitings of bodily diatase, turely ohef|^4^^ career (;f tlie most 

'oi tiui AAare c€ the oootd hffpc abandoned JlbeHui^* and.iauj^ht him to 

mnffilced them that ' man is nlade to consider the ultimate end Of Cri)ninal afti- 

nioiini.* People tlms circumstanced, who fices and desires. Still more must he, have 

never voluntarUy visit the hou»e.of sorrow ^b^cn awed into the 8ul)fug3ition gt'his pas- 

a. prcfsmitosy aplHkA ib»'tH>nnf 1pm» ..juons, by r^r^ecting oil tkS' siibseauent 

j^nfinafy persuadedith l l e i tey body mm, /mt»Ttti.tnhi$\cd on ^-ii lu^iis andhisbly 

if they please, be happy, and they entertain dcscrvMnj^ lovers. Who shall set bounds to 

CbeaaiBe antipathy totbe counteoanoe t>t the.overfluwjngsot uu^dlintss, qr predict 

Mdnicholyv though UlnnMiirted by tlir<«e- <. Vfhtre ih^ <6ylls 6cca&|orie{i by ortfe'uri^ked 

raphick smile ot resignation^ as Cesar deed will' terminate ? If tfse' intn^pent off- 

did to the lean and wrinkled Cassias ; for spring arc not; as In this* instance, the 

iritb tbeta unhappy people, labouc under ^ victims, the in^flucnce of a bad example U 

• thtfeeMd%ttie they do nofe«ttiitr9>iitoto \tnca(cunb1el It misleads tn^xpericncie; it 

their pleasures; they are apt tO ask fa- corrupts simplicity; fullv ftics to it as an 

vours; and they remind them thftt {jrqtpe- excuse; and it hardens frailty into depravi^ 

ntyisof temporary diu'ation. ^ ty. How careiiilly should tlic powerful 

* ^faoMsigning these tMsmfiir.bdy and the eminent fionsider (belt ways,etpe« 

Sclina's being unpopular, I wish to serve cially at this period, w hen tlie sword 

many worthy people, who, to the anguish divine punishment is apparently suspend- 

of untold grief, find the vexation of on- ed over our menaced country ! And how 

deaetrdd a|i|irafaniiM unexpectedly super* strictly doealt beho ve every private nidiTi- 

Induced; and I would caution tliose who dual to ar t the part oftlic rcal patriot, by 

«ique tliemsetVes on their penetration, to guarding his conduct with such religious 

•e lesa active in supplying the iiiatus ana moral vigilance as not to add to the 

fMflh prudence or modesty leaves nnfil. botden of national sin, tlie only invincible 

Ttd. In so doing they often launch into enemy of Kngland. Stirely, it aOgtirs ill 

the boundless sea of conjecture, and with respecting the state of publick virtue, to 

no worse motive than a desire to show ^ce lO fittle of ttat grave abhorrence of 

their own UianUp shape th« imtfe^nve- ▼ice in the abstract,' which, Tvithout in- 

fcped character into a demon or a fary. fringing the claims of candour and charity 

And yet, perhaps, among the cares which to particular^ oilcnders, marks the pure 

Ikaunt the sleepless couches of those pos- loonli of a lugh-minded people. We may 

• 0Mied hf tiMt species of sorrow wldfih is IfUg^ at Iblly, we may ridicule slight devis* 

compelled to hide iU festering wounds tions from rectitude; bi^by wliat strange 

(and how often does delicate sorrow perversion qf our faculties does the most 

take that shape) none is more tormenting ^Uraet blCMil of- thu h$tti TttKB of God, 

- tkm the consciousness, tbnt thougk «oa- tbe most determined contempt ot every 

ceklment is their duty, reproach uses it as solemn tie, abandoned profligacy, avowed 

-m covert from whence she may shoot those prostitution, or sliamelcss effrontery, ex- 

>»arbed ativws, which most severely cite mirth instead of chifling'tlie reflecting 

woirndtsotee^iiblB^UwaMiirasmt^ ' 
'8ST*- ' ■ 

Many other passages of powerfill 

The following refiections on an impression in their places, we are 
,;ie¥ent in' the history^ are also impor-- prMiided frMn extractio}^, bf tbeir 

l&nt* They are occasiohed by the urt&AMte eoimexlob.vitK the story of 

niimtive of a guilty peraoo^ written l3ie Uovelr #hicb ve*piirpoaely for- 

' under extreine despondeaqr* bear to anticipate; and wc conclude 

.„ ^ 1 • u ■ our sketch of the book by assurinn: 

"A. narrative penned in such circum- , ^, , ^ v ^' ° 

stances, bv a han-l convulsed with pain, readers that, to our icehng8» 

and trembling with the prelusive horrours what it contains for amusement is 

.0/ med'iUted suicide obliterated in many good, hiit-'w|i«C it iminaffli «r ex- 

^arts by tears which had flowed from preieet Ibf'' infllnittoiH'i*' MlMsieMe* 

eyes long since closed in death, and ^j^g of religious and moral 

a'^SS^SS^^U: f-ling would soon be raised among 

.aoirwmoTed to that world where aduU, such works alone were pro- 

tton eaimptsdothei an rank jtretect* must 4uced in this d^ss of. composiuon. 
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IfSMOlA OF HIS SXCEtXEKCT MIRZA AL ABOO HAS8AK» 

' UNVOY £XTaAOHD|NAaT FROM TH£ KINO QF FE&SIA TO TUK COU&T 

or «&1BAT BmiTAIH. 

[With a Portrait.'X 

HIS excelleticy Mihza Aboo al ininbters to the Persian envoy. 

HamaN) vho was clioscn by the Gore Ouseley, bart. (who has since 

Persian monarch, Fatha ali Shah, to been appointed ambassadour at the 

represent lii? majesty at the court couit of Tehiran^ was instructed to 

ttf Great Bi itaiu, and to negotiate attend his excellency as mehmander 

matters of the highest importance, (uu officer of distinction^ whose duty . 

is a native of Shirauzt a city which is to receive and entertua fbreigi^ 

for many af^es was the capital of princes and other illustrious per* 

Persia) and is still one of the most sonages) and the Mirza frequent^, 

considerable in Asia. Previous to his expresses the satisfaction he has- 

jjcceiv'mp: this ^ Lty honourable di- e joyed from the kindness, the hos- 

plomatick apiKjiiument, Mirza Aboo piiality, and the honours which he 

al Hassan held the government of has experienced in this country. Hiii 

KhooxlstaU} a southern province of excellency has not availed huhself 

the Persian empire, and Uie Sttsiana of the Mussulman privilege wldc||. 

of our ancient wnters. His eitceN allows a plurality of wives. AlthpugE. 

lency has, on various occasions, tra- no man is more sensible of beauty's 

veiled in Hindoostan and Arabia; power (as his admiration of our 

performed his devotions at Mecca; English ladies sufiiciently evinces) 

and in the course of his journey he has (we understand from ^ood. 

from Tehiran (the present capital of authority) but one wife, and hy h^^. 

the kingdom of Persia, situated near but one child. The progress wlilct 

the Caspian Sea) he passed through he has made both in speaking an{ 

Georgia, Annenia, and Antolia, to writing English, within a few, 

Constantinople. From this city his months, surprises all those who have 

excellency was conveyed in a Bri- the jionour of his acquaintance: and 

tish fngate to the island of Malta, we are assured, that he also coo* 

whcre he embarked, with nine Per- verses freely in the Turkish an^. 

flian attendants, on board the' For- Hindoostanee languages. He la 

midable man of war, of ninety guns, now In his thirty-fourth yeari 

touched at Gibraltar, and landed in person tall and athletick^ wuh a fine« 

England in December last. countenance, expressive eyes, bcau- 

On his arrival in London, eveiy tiful teeth, and a copioufi beard. ^f 

atteauon was paid by his majesty's the deepest sable. 
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FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 

A GENUINE LETTER, 

FROM THE PERSIAN ENVOY, MIRZA ABUL HASSAN, 

To the Lordi or Gentleman^ tvithoia name, ivho Intely -write Letter to him, and ask ven^ 

much to jive Antnoer. 

SIR, MY LORD, 

WHEN you write to mc, some man 1 not understand English 

time ajjo, to give my thought of enough proper to praise him— .he is 
vfhat I see good and bad this coun- too gi-eat for ray language — I re- 
try, that time I not speak English spcct him same as my own King- 
very well — now I read, I write much I love him very much— his manner 
little better — now I give to you my all the same as talisman and charm, 
think. In this country bad not too — All the Princes very fine men, very 
much, every thing very good — but handsome men, very sweet words, 
suppose I not tell something little very affable.— I like all too much.*— • 
bad, then you say I tell all flattery 1 think the Ladies and Gentlemen 
— therefore I tell most bad thing.— this country, most high rank, high 
I not like such crowd in evening honour, very rich (except two or 
party every night — In cold weather three) most good, very kind to in- 
not very good — now, hot weather, feriour peoples — This very good.— 
much too bad. — I very much asto- I go to sec Crr^isiva— all old men 
nisb, every day now much hot than sit on gruss, in shade of fine tree, 
before, evening parties mucli crowd fine river run by — beautiful place;^ 
than before. — Pretty beautiful La- plenty to eat, drink, good coat, every 
dies come sweat that not very good thing very good— Sir Gore he tell 
—I ahvays fraid some old Lady in me King Charles and King James, 
great crowd come dead, that not —I say. Sir Gore, they not MussuJ- 
very good, a'ld spoil niy happiness, mans, but I think God love them very 
—I think old Ladies after 85 years much. I think God he love the Kinjj 
not come to evening party that much very well for keeping up that charity 
better. — Why for take so much — then I see one small regiment of 
trouble ? Some other thing little children go to dinner— one small 
bad.— Very beautiful young Lady, boy he say thanks to God for eat, for 
she got ugly fellow for husband, that drink, for clothes — other little boya. 
not very good, very shocking. — I they all answer Amen, then I cry a 
ask Sir Gore why for this. He says little — my heart too much pleased, 
me, perhaps he very good man, not —This all very good for two things, 
handsome no matter, perhaps got —one thing God very much please 
too much money, perliaps got title— —two things soldiers fight muclv, 
I say I not like that, all very shock- better because see their good king 
ing. — This all bad I know — now I take care of old wounded fathers and 
say good. — English People all very little children. — Then I go to Green- 
gt)od people— all very happy— do wich— that too good place — such a« 
what they like, say what like, write fine sight make me a little sick for 
in Newspapers what like. I love joy— all old men so happy, eat din- 
English people very much, they very ner so well — fine house — fine beds- 
good, very civil to me.— I tell my all very good.— —This very good 
King English love Persian very country— English ladies very hand- 
much. — English King best man in some, very beautiful— 1 travel great 
world— he love his people very good deal; I go Arabia, I go Calcutta* 
much. — He speak very kind to me, Hyderabad, Poouah, Bombay, Geor- 
l love him very much. — Queen very giu, Armenia, Constantinople, Malta^ 
best woman I ever saw. — Prince of Gibraltar, I see best Georgian, Cir- 
Wajes such a fine elegant beautiful cassian, Turkish, Greek ladies, but 
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nothing^ not so beautiful as Knglish 

ladies— —all very clever speak 

French, speak Unglis»h, speak Ita- 
lian, play nuisick very well, sing 
very good— very glad for Wt if Pcp- 
sian la^es like then^ but EogUah 
ladies speak sucb sweet woras* I 
tWnk tell a little story, that not very 
good. One thing more I see, but I 
not understand that thing good or 
bad; last Thursday I see some fine 
carriage&y fine horses, thousand peo- 
ple go to look that carriages; I ask 
vby fiir» they say me, that gentle- 



MAGAZINES. 

men on boxes, they drive their onji 
carriage. I say, why for take so 
much trouble. They say me, he 
drive very well, that Yorj good 
thing. It rain Tery hard, eoae lQid» 
some gentlemem he |^et Tery wet; . 
I say« why he not go inside. They 
tell me good coachman not mind, get 
w et every day, will be n\uch ashamed 
if go inside, that I not understand. 
^ Sir, my Lord- 
Good nlghfr-«» 

ABULHAS8AK. 
9» JMdnf^UMii^ Jtfby 19^ ma 



' MEMOIM OV TBB LTFE OF 

Wnttenli 

[p»c foUowinfr particulars respecting one 
of the roost disttiiguished military cha- 
racters of the ITIn and 18th eeaturies, 
are cxtmeled from a woi-k printed last 
year at WVimar, from a manuscript 
partly dictated by the prince, and part- 
ly in hit own handwriting. It is written 

• in French; the events of each year arc 
separately detailed; and the work tbrms 
an octavo volume of near 200 pages. 
As ^ tentimenta of this great man re- 
specting English aflairs in t^cneriil, and 
his account of the campaigns w hich he 
made in conjunction witli the illustrious 
Marlborougtit and other English offi- 

. ccrs, must be the most interesting- to 
the Britisli reader; it is to this part of 
his memoirs tliat particular attention 
will be paid In these extracts.] 

^ Monthhj Mn^. 

THE prince having cnlcred in 
1683, at the age of 20, into the ser- 
vice of the emperour Leopold I. 
commenced his roilitaiy career at 
the celebrated siege of Vienna. Be- 
fore the expiration of that year he 
was appointed colonel of a rei^iment 
of dragoons; at twenty-one he was 
promoted to the rank of major-gene- 
ml; at twenty-|ive to that of lieute- 
nant-general; and» before he had 
been ten years in the sendee^ he 
became a field-marshal. For this 
rapid advancement he was indebted 
only to his extraordinary talents and 
Wjecess. 

PasTiing over his. early campaigns 



pniKCE EUGSME or SAVOT. 

^ Himself. 

against the Turks, and against the 
French in Italy, where he was op- 
posed to the celebrated Catinat, we 
shall commence with the events of 
the year 1697; when he was at (be 
head of the imperial armyi acting 
against the former ptfwer. 

1697. — The Turks are never in a 
hurry. The grand signer, Kara Mus- 
tapha himself, did mc the honour to 
arrive at Sophia with his army, in the 
monlli of July. I collected mine at 
Veris Marton; I called in Vaude- 
mont and Rabutin» as it appeared to 
me to be the grand sigoor's design 
to make himself master of Tituli 
that he might be able to lay siege to 
Pcterwaradin. I encamped on the 
26th of August at Zcnta. General 
Nelim was attacked. I arrived too 
late to his aaststance» but neveiHie- 
less praised him> fjMr he could not 
have held out any hmgefv over* 
whelmed as he was by ntimbers.— 
God be thanked, 1 never complain- 
ed of any one, neither did I ever 
throw upon another the blame of a 
foult or misfortune. Htnl waa burn- 
ed. The grand visir remaincMl on 
this side vS. the Danube, which it 
was necessary for the grand si^nor 
to cross before he could lay sieg^ 
to Pcterw aradin; but marching along 
the bank pf Uie rivery and 
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iHf intention by my skirmishes with 
e spahis, I got before him, passed 
/ , e bridge, and thus saved the place. 
fo .'bis march, I must own, was well 
conducted, and equivalent to a vic- 
tory. I intrenched myself with great 
despatch, and the enemy durst not 
attack me. Among some prisoners 
that we took, there happened to be 
a pacha, whom 1 cjuestioned in vain 
respecting the designs of Kara Mus- 
tapha; but four hussars? with drawn 
sabres, ready to cut him in pieces, 
extorted the confession that the 
enemy at first intended to make an 
attempt on Segedin; but that the 
grand signor, having afterwards chan- 
ged his mind, had already begun to 
cross the Teisse; and that great part 
«f the army under the command of 
the grand vizir was still in good in- 
trenchments near Zenta. I was 
marching to attack them, when a 
cursed courier brought me an order 
from the emperour, not to give bat- 
tie under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

I had already advanced too far.— . 
By stopping where 1 was, I should 
have lost part of my army, and my 
honour. I put the letter in my 
pocket, and, at the head of six regi- 
ments of dragoons, approached so 
near to the Turks, as to perceive 
that they were all preparing to pass 
the Teisse. I rejoined my army with 
a look of satisfaction, which, I was 
told, v> as considered a good omen 
by the soldiers. I began the engage- 
ment by charging myself two thou- 
sand spahis, whom I forced to return 
to their intrcnchmcnts. A hundred 
pieces of cannon annoyed nic greatly. 
I sent orders to Rabutin to advance 
his left wing so as to fonn a curve 
towards the right: and to Stahren- 
berg, who commanded the right, to 
do the same towards the left, ^vith a 
view to take in the whole intrench- 
ment by a semicircle. This I could 
not have ventured to do before Cati- 
nat, who Avould have interrupted me 
in so slow and so complicated a 
nioyemcnt. The Turjis* however, 




gave me no molestation. They attack- '* 
ed my left wing too late; but yet they ^ 
would have used it roughly, had it 
not been for four battalions of thq ' 
second line, and the artillery, which 
I sent very opportunely to repel 
their cavalry, and make a breach in . 
the intrenchments. It was six in the;', 
evening. The Turks, assaulted, and * 
their intrenchments forced in all 
points, hurriedin crowds to the bridge 
and choked it up, so that they were 
obliged to throw themselves into 
the Teisse, where those who es- 
caped drowning were killed. On 
every side was heard the ciy of 
aynan ! aman ! which signifies quav' 
ter ! At ten, the slaughter still con- 
tinued. I could take no more than 
4,000 prisoners, for 20,000 were left 
dead on the field, and 10,000 were 
drowned. I did not lose a thousand 
men. Those alone who first betook 
themselves to flight at the com- 
mencement of the battle, rejoined 
the corps which had remained on 
the opposite side of the river. It 
was the 11th of September. X sent 
Vaudemont with the account of 
this affair to Vienna. I then went 
and took two forts and two castles 
in Bosnia, burned Seraglio, and re- 
turned to Hungary into winter quar- 
ters. 

I set out for Vienna, where I ex- 
pected to be received a hundred 
times better than I had ever yet 
been. Leopold gave me the coldest 
of audiences; more dry than ever; , 
he listened to me without saying a 
word. I instantly perceived that . 
somebody or other had been at work • 
during my absence, and that while 
I was ridding myself of the Turks, 
some good Christians at Vienna had 
been tr}'ing to get rid of me. I went 
away from the audience with a feel- 
ing of indignation, which grew still 
stronger wheu Schlick, in great 
consternation, came and demanded 
my sword. I delivered it into his 
trembling hand with a look of the 
profoundest disdain, which served to 
increase bis dismay. It y^a^ i^p^ ^ d 
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that I said: "Take it, yet recking 
with the blood ot" enemies; 1 have 
no wish to resume it, except ior liie 
benefit of his majesty's smice.'* 
One half of this sentence would be 
a gasconade, and the Other a mean 
resignation. My rage was silent. I 
•was put under arrest in my hotel. 
Here I was soon informed that Gas- 
pard Kinskyy and some otliers, wish- 
ed me to be brought to trial for dis- 
obedience and rashnessy and that I 
Iras to be tried by a court-mardal» 
t»y which I should probably be sen<* 
tenced to die. This report was soon 
circulated through the whole city. 
Thr people assembled about my 
house. iJtputies from tiic body oi 
citizens, offered to guard me and to 
prevent my being taken away^ in 
case of any attempt to put the above- 
mentioned design in execution. I 
entreated them not to violate their 
duty as loyal subjects, nor to disturb 
the publick tranquillity. I ilianked 
them for their zeal> by which 1 was 
moved even to tears. The city of 
Vienna is small. This assemblage 
of the people Avas known at court lu 
a few minutes. Either from fear or 
repentance, the cnipcrour sent me 
Tny «?\vord, with the request that I 
would siill continue to eomn^and his 
army in Hungary. I replied that I 
would) on condi^on that I should 
have a €0rte blanchff and be no 
longer exposed to the malice of bis 
gCFicrab and ministers. The poor 
emperour durst not publickly give 
me these full powers, tiiough he did 
privately, in a note signed with his 
own hand; and with thia I thought 
proper to be cwtent. 

This anecdote of Leopcjdy whom 
•I pity for not having felt that a moi^e 
signal reparation was due to me, 
fully demonstrates the falsehood of a 
saying, which has been ascribed to 
me: that, of the three empeiours 
whom I have served, the first was 
my father, the second my brother, 
and the third my master. A pretty 
sort of a father truly, to cause me to 

Ipse my head for having saved his 
. empire T 



1699. — This year I began my fine 
library, and conceived a taste {or 
gardens and palaces. 
. I puixhased, from time to tmc^. 
some beautiful paintings and draw- 
ings that were not known. I was not 
rich enough to form a gallery, and 
w IS not fond of em^ravinp;s, because 
other persons may possess the same. 
I never liked copies of any kind, and 
those talents which run away with 
valuable time. A^ few wind instru* 
ments, martial airs, bunting-tunes, 
flourishes of trumpets, or ^easing 
airs of the comick opera, relieved 
me,durinE^ dinner, from the necessity 
of speaking oil listening to tiresome 
peisuus. , 

iroo^After the peace of Carlo* 
wits, France was so polite aa to send 
us jDif. Villars as her ambassadour* 
He was received with great distinc- 
tion by all those with whom he had 
been acquainted in Hungary, where 
he had gained great reputation as a 
volunteer, and by the whole city, who 
thought him extremely amiable. 
But intrigues wefe carried on sthls 
court against ours, without his 
knowledge. He was highly astonish- 
ed at the coldness witli which he 
was all at once treated. Notwith- 
standing the irieiidsiiip of the king 

of the Romans for me,. 1 could not 
prevail upon him to relax in tbia 
respect Of what use," . said I to 

him, and to the courtiers and gene- 
rals who followed his example, is 
this personal antipathy, which M. 
Viilars does not deserve? .1 shall 
see 'him, and continue on friendly 
terms with him, till we begin to fym 
upon one another again." -JPriase 
liouis, of Baden, acted in the same 
manner, though we were not tlie 
betttr liked for it. We ail tlirec 
parted very good friends. We missed 
his company much; for when LouU 
XIV* bad, at length, completed all 
his machinations, and thrown off the 
mask, he departed. Prevtoua to this 
we had the following conversation: 
It is not my fault,'* said " if, 
without knowing how to suppress 
yaur rebellion in Hungarv, you me 
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iletefmined to make war uyinr\ I that very reason, they do not pass 

had rather your highness would do from one sentiment to another.— 

like those gentlemen who haye lidm* Crhnes, indeed, are very rare in Aus- 

cd thehr Mcks upon me here, as tria.- Last year some persons wanted 

they will do elsewhere, if I command to persuade Leopold that a design 

an army." This was truly an expres- had been formed to kill him bc- 

sion d la ViLlara. " You hope that cause a ball went through his hat 

the Turks will interfere, because the while hunting. « Seek the man, said 

abbe Joachim has predicted that the he, with his Spanish air; * he is awk- 

empress would be delivered of twins, trard rnie way or other; he is dying 

one of whom should sit on the throne of fear or of hunger; give him a 

of Constantinople." I scm not angry thousand ducats." 

, with you, M. de Villars," replied f, 1704. The only time to tell Leo- 

"foi'in your correspondence, which, pold plain truths was when he was 

to be sure, is somewhat tinctured frightened. Where is the mistress 

with levity, after the manner of your or friend to whom they can be told 

nation, you have transmitted to your with impunity! and much less a great 

court a portrait of me drawn by the sovereign, spoiled by slaves who' ac- 

liand of friendship* Others complain company him every day to church, 

of certain inadvertencies, and the but not his generals to war. In ur- 

court of having read in one of your gent cases, I requested an exiraor- 

despatcheg: <• We shall see if the dinafy audience of him, as if I had 

Christ in Leopold's chapel will been the ambassadour of a foreign 

^eak to him as he did to Ferdinand power,* and this occurred but very 

II.' Private individuals never for- seldom. 

g've a satire: judge then of the ef- What I obtained was the power 

ct which a severe thing, said of negotiating quite alone, and I 

ap^ainst a sovereign, must produce gained over to our side queen Anne 

upon him.*' "It is only by great re- and Marlborough. I went to meet 

serve in conversation," said he, him at Hcilbronn, to concert mca- 

** tliat I have supported myself in sures witii him and prince Louis of 

Has country. I am angry with your Baden, whom I had not seen for a 

Austrians, whoj among the tales considerable time« I took upon my- 

which they invent concerning me, self the defence of the lines of Behel; 

assert that I conspired with Ragotzi and left them to follow Tallard, 

against the person of the emperour." who was endeavourino^ to join the 

<» I can tell you,** answered I, " what elector of Bavaria, it I am not iortu- 

' l^ve rise to this stupid idea. People nute enough to prevent their junc- 

recollected an expression in a letter tion, thought I, the worst that can 

intercepted while you were a volun- befal me is to fight both together, 

teer in our service: « I am an Aus« which will save me the trouble of 

frian with the army, but a French- engaging them separately. Tallard 

man at Vienna.* This means a great and Marsln had two other sorts of 

deal, said the fools. No conspiracies presumption fliun Vilieroy, and more 

have ever been formed against our wit. The presumption of tlie ono 

emperoursj they have never been as- was founded nur m S/nrey*i that 

sassinated. We have no Clements of the other on the divine protection,, 

or Ravailiacs. The people are not whichj by the cabals of the pious, 

ttithusaasts, as with you, btit ibr had certainly proved as beneficial 

* The prince had been the preceding year appointed president of wiur. 

t Tlie tnuislator'has here inserted the words of the erSgini]« which he fjrsiikly 
-sckiMfedges he does not onderstsnd. 
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to him as the patronage of the court. 
Tallard was as shorL-sighted morally 
its he was ^hyi»icaliy. Mai^iu was 
more clWHUg^fateds gop^MMsd mom 
UdtDtMf butt IvduljTf on pnidfiDce. 

Had tihey exetUMd patience, 
irlthout fighting me, they would 
have obliged me to abandon Bava- 
ria, for I had no place in tliat coun- 
try where I could form my maga?* 
zincs, except Nordlingen; but Him 
gentlemen were in a great harryyMid 
the elector was fucious at the plun* 
der which I had suffered Marlbo- 
rough to make, and who, in conse- 
quence, became my firm friend. We 
sincerely loved and esteemed each 
other. He was, indeed, a great 
frtatesman and waniottr* 

They had eighty thousand men, 
and to had we. Why did the French 
separate from the Bavarians? Why 
did tlu y encamp so far from tlie ri- 
vulet wliich wouhl have embarrass- 
ed us in the attack.^ Why did they 
place twenty aeven bettaliona and 
twelve squadrons m Blenheim? Whj 
did they scatter so many troops in^ 
other villages? Marlborough was 
tiiorc fortunate thm I in his passat^e 
«)f the rivulet, and his fine atuick. A 
iiUic ascent occasioned my being 
half an hour kter. My infantry be- 
haved very well, but my cavalry very 
ill. I had a horse killed under me* 
Mai'lborougli Avas checked, but not 
repulsed. I succeeded in rallying the 
regiments, wiiich were shy at liist, 
and led them four times to the 
charge. Marlborough, with his in^ 
iantry and artillery, snd aoipetiraea 
uitli his cavalry, cleared away that 
of th'j enemy, and took Blenheim* 
We were beatten for a moment by 
the (^cjufarmrrici but at length wo 
ihiew ilicm into the Danube. I was 
under the greatest obligations to 
Marlborottgh for bia changes of di^ 
position accordiBg todircumstaiicea. 
A Bavarian dragoon took aim at me. 
One of my T) aies fortunately antici- 
pated him. \\ V lost 9,000 men; but 
12,800 French killed, and 20,300 ta- 
ken prisgacrs, prevented them, tliis 



time, from singing their wsunl i' V. 
Deum for their defeat^ wiiich Uiey . ' 
never acknowledge, * 
The poor oleel»r«witb hivcsrpei 
joined Villeio|;» vlia bad iMMlwd 
to favour his retreat TIVBf mourn- 
fully embraced. " I have sacrificed 
my dominions for the king,** said 
the first, " and I am ready to sacri- 
hce my iiie iur him." Tiie duke and 

prince (far Marfborongh was now 
created a prince of the empire) 
Louia of fiaident and 1$ ww, to 

muse ourselves at Stuttgard. The 
second took Landau, the first Trar- 
bach, while i narrowly missed the 
two Brisachs: the one because the 
govemour of Fribourg mistook his 
miff aod the other from the &lae 
deucacv of the lieutenaiit ceknoli 
whom 1 had directed to enter as a 
courier with the others, and who 
bciiiy; unable to endure a caninp^ 
irum an overseer of tiie works of 
Uie place, ordered him to be hied 
upon* This wasi Indeedt imistiug vo* 
ry unaeasoiiably on a point of bDnevr» 
and the only occaaion oa wbicb m 
man might, without disgrace, re- 
ceive a thrashing. Had we succeed- 
ed, he woidd riither have been en- 
vied than rcproaciicd for it. i pro- 
ceeded to lugolstadt, which was oh. 
the point of autrendaring, but was 
prevented by the valour of a Frpnck 
regiment, composed of brave de»- 
serters in the Bavarian service. They 
disregarded alike my promises and 
my threats: but astonisliing them by 
the generous offer of sending them 
ijtcjme under an esoort, tlHtt nocl^ig 
might happen to them, they emua» 
ted Ingolstadt; and w ith the excep- 
tion of Munich, all Bavaria was 
ours, thanks to the treaty which I 
concluded with the electress. The 
conditions were hard: she reiused 
tbenw but by xneaM ^ &ihar 
Schtdiqiacher, « good .Jetull, h» 
confessor^ I prevailed od her to atgft 
them, and set out for Vienna. 

1708 — ^On the 31st of March T 
was at Dresden, aiid obtained a pro- 
mise of king Augustus to send mc a 
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Body oi troopa. 1 then wetit to ing on well, in the best maAtier, or 

Htinover, and received the same la likely' to be retrieved." 

pix>Tnise from the ekctor. I proceed- Vill a s was not duped by the pre. 

ed to the Hapriie, where with nil my scriptions of the faculty for the cure 

iicail 1 embraced Marlborough, who of diseases vfith which I was not 

iMtdiKarte^ thhHer on the BftitM bQsi* ttlBicvedu H« wt-otc to a prisoner 

mMk W# balli pretMdt Heinsius andl whom lie tent back to tae: ^ If you 

¥*agel £ftr Mustiuiee; tsamiifig them, belong to the army Which prince kn» 

that to prevent the enemy from lay- gene is going to command, assure 

ing siege to the stronq; places, we him of my rc«<p'-'^t I understand 

would gain a battle as speedily us that he is going to the baths on the 

possible. I appeased, as well as I 30tb of June; but if I recollect ri«^ ht, 

•Otdd, those gentlemen, who were he was not formerly so attentive to 

iiseatiified, b«caii80 the emperonr his health. We shall soon titb what 

liad not made peace with the Hun* soft of baths he means to take." I 

f^ian rebels, nor appropriated to nsembled my army of Austrians 

his own use the revenues of Naples, and German allies at Coblcntz, 

(file Milanese, and BaTaria. I went where I had a lo!ig conference with 

dext to Dusseldorf, to pacify the the elector of Treves. The French 

elector Pitiatinc^ who was likewise had one huiidrcd thousand men in 

angry with the emperotu* Joseph I. the low eotintries. Marlborough had 

sespeeting the Upper PaDatinate. I but sixty thousand. I received or- 

vetumed to HanoVer with Maflbo- ders to inarch to Ma svppon. I di- 

jDugh, to press the elector; went to rectcd my troops to proceed by forced 

Leipsick to urge king Augustus, inarches, while I went post myself, 

whom I found there, once more; and fearful lest a battle should be fought 

aiiei proceeding to Vienna to give without me. Cadogan came to com- 

an acfiouait of my successful nego- pliment me to Maeatricht. He told 

tiatunis, I was Immediately sent me that the French had surprised 

again to Ffankfiirt, to confer with Ohent, Bruges, and PIaskendall« 

the electors of Mentz and Hanover^ and that my presence was wanted, i 

and Rcchteren, the Dutch minister, passed throuc^h Brussels, where my 

I circulated a report that this jour- interview with my mother, after a 

ney was undertaken for the sake of separation of twenty five ycai's, was 

-my ^health, and that the physicians very affecting, but very short; and 

iHul oTdeved me to use the waters of found Marlborough in camp at Ascl|» 

SGhlanetnbad. I swd iid all these between Brussels and ^lost; and 

petty allies: (^It is your interest; a learning that the enemy had their 

great etnperour would live at your left on the other side of the I)f iidre^ 

CKpense, if you did not exist, and 1 asked Marlborough, on my arri- 

would perhaps be better oft' on that val, " if it was not his intenlion to 

account. If you do not protect your- give battle.** *'I think I ought," re*' 

Mleea by dofendine him, beware l^ed he immedia^l^, « and I find 

lest aiUDCbef Louvois lay waste the with pleasure, but without astonish-^ 

empire wiUi fire and sword.'* m ! ?, that we have both made the 

I have always taken for the foun- reflection, that wit>>mit this, our 

(Ration of my politicks, the interest communication with Brussels would 

of the persons with whom I hat! to be cut off: but I would have waited 

4o, md hiive detested court flatte- for your troops.'* I would not ad- 

•eta, who say: « These princes are vise* yotf to wait," replied I, *« for 

Bersonally atuehed to your majes- the French would have time to rc^ 

iy.** It is thus they strengthen the Iteatt**' 

self-love of sovereigns, who, besides, Vendome wanted to dispute the. 

like to be toid> ^ every thing ia go- jiassage of the Pendre. He told the 
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duke of fiurg^nd^) that evil advi- before. Had it not been for this 

•era persuaded him to march to misunderstanding, we should, per- 

Glvent. When you perceive in haps, have been defeated; for our 

prince Eugene a desire to avoid an , cavalry was engaged a full half hour 

engagement, he knows how to ^oton before the infantry could join It. For 

iou to one.'* This expression t sftw the same reasoOf I directed dio 

1 the vindication of his COiidllCty village of Hume to be abandonee^ 

Wbkh he priafiDd on hk .return to that I might send the batulions by 

Paris. which it was occupied, to support 

Catloj>an went to Oudenardc, and the scpiadrons on the left win^. But 

In a few hours threw a bridge across tlie duke oi Argylc arrived with all 

the Scheldt. It is still time,'* said possible expedition, at the head of 

Veadome to the duke of Burg^n- the English tii&mry; and then camo 

4ff « to discontinue your inarch, and the Dutch, though much more slow* 

to attacki with the troops which we ly. Nowt" said 1 to Marlborought 

h:rv(: here, that part of the allied army " we are in a condnion to fit^ht." — 

which has passed the river." The It was six in the evening of the 1 ith 

lattri hesitated, lost time, would of July; we had yet three houis of 

have luriied back, sent twenty squa- day-UgiiU i was on the rigiil at the 

ibKUis to dispute the passage, recal- head of the Prasnans. Some battft* 

lad theniy and sud: Let us march lions turned their backs afterlukTing 

to Ghent.** *^ It is too late,*' said been attacked with unequalled fury. 

Vendome, " you cannot now; in half They rallied, retrieved their fault* 

an hour, perhaps, you will have the e- and we recovered the ground they 

ncmy upon you." "Whv then did you had lost. The battle then become 

stop me^' rejoined the duke of Bur- general along the whole line. The 

gundy. To begin the attaek imme- spectacle was magnificent It was 

diately," replied he, ^ Cadogan yon* one sheet of fire. That of our aiv 

der^ is already master of the village tillery made a powerful impresaloii} 

of Hume, and of six battalions. Let that of the French, being very in- 

\isform at least in the best manner judic'ionsly posted, in consequence 

we can." Rantzau comnu nrcd the of the uncertainty wluch prevailed 

attack. He overthrew a coiunui of in the army on account of the dis* 

cavalry, and would have been routed union of its commanders, produced 

In his turn, had it not been for the very little effect* With us it was 

electoral prince of Hanover,* who quite the contrary. Wo loved and 

had his horse killed under him. esteemed one another, not except* 

Grimaldi too soon, and injudiciously, ing the Dutch marshal Ouverkerke, 

ordered a charge. " What arc you venerable for his age and s( rvices, 

doing?" cried Vendome, coming up my old friend and Marlboi oiip^h's, 

at full gallop, « you arc wrong." who obeyed and fought to aduiira- 

« It is by the duke of Burgundy's tion. 

orders," replied he. I'he latter, The following circumstance m&f 
Texed at being contradicted, thought serve to prove our harmony. Mat- 
only how to cross the other. Ven- ters were going wrong on the rights 
dome was Jt^vint^ orders to charge where 1 commanded. Marlborough, 
the left. " What are you doing?" said who perceived it, sent me a reen- 
the duke of Burgundy. " 1 forbid forcement of eighteen battalions, 
it ; there is an impassable ravme without which, I should scarcely 
and moi uss." Let any one judge of have been aUe to keep my ground. 
Ae indignation of Vcudome, who had I then advanced, and drove in tfa« 
passed over the spot but a moment first iinej but at the head of the 

* Afti^iwards Oeo/gc II. 
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cond, I found Vendome on foot, 
with a pike in his hand, encouraging 
the troops. He made so vigorous a 
resistance, that I should not haye 
flcoomptiBhed* my purpose^ had it 
not been for Natzmer, at the head 
of the king of Prussia's g'endarmesy 
who broke thronc^h thf* line, and 
enabled me to obtain complete suc- 
cess. 

■ Mariboroui^^i purchased lua inoiis 
dearly on the right, where he attack- 
ed in front) while Ouverkerke difi- 
lodged the enemy from the hedges 
and villages. Nassau, Fries, and 
Oxenstiern, drove the infantry be- 
yond the defiles, but they were 
roughly handled by the king's house- 
hold troops, who came to its assist- 
ance* I rendered the same service 
to the dnke. I sent Tilly, who ma- 
king a considerable circuit, took the 
brave household troops, which had 
nearly snatched the victory from us, 
in the rear: but this decided the busi- 
ness. The darkness of the night 
prevent^ oor pursuit, and enabled 
me toe:&cute a scheme forincreas* 
in^ the number of our prisonera^ 

I sent out drummer's in different 
directions, with orders to beat the 
retreat, after the French manner, 
and posted my I'reacii refugee offi- 
cen» witii ^mctioiis to shout on all 
•idess ji moisPieardie i A moi CAam- 
fmgne / A moi Piemont ! The Fr^ch 
soldiers ran to these posts, and I 
piaked up a pretty round number. 



We took in all about seven thousand- 
Tlie duke of Burgundy, and his evil 
counsellors, had long- before with- 
drawn. Vendome collected the re- 
licks of the army, and Uwk charge 
of the reark * 
As the iirmg had recommenced 
while it was still dark, MarlborougH 
waited for daylight to attack the 
eneniy before he reached Ghent!*— 
His detachment found him but too 
soon. Voidooie had posted his 
grenadiers to the right and left of 
the high road, and they put 
cavahy, which pursued them, to the 
rout. Vendome, by this, saved the 
remnant of his army, which entered 
Ghent in the utmost confusion, with 
the dukes of Burgundy and Berry, 
and the count of Toulouse. Hh 
presence pacified and cheered the 
soldiers. 

They all held a council of war al 

the inn called the Golden Apple 

The opinion of the princes and their 
courtiers was, as usual, detestable.— 
Vendome grew warm, expressed his 
indignation at having heien crossed 
by them, and declared, that as he 
was determined not to be served in 
the same manner again, he should 
order -the army to encamp behind 
the canal from Bruges to Lovcn- 
deghem. I pitied him from the hot* 
tom of my heart, as I had done the 
elector of Bavaria in 1704, and the 
dukfi o£ Orleans in 1706. 



ON THK VOLCANOS OF JORULLO. BY ALLXANDEll HUMBOLDT.* 

' - THE grand catastrophe in whiok two tbousand years,' Tolcanick islets 

this volcanick mountain issued from have arisen above the surface of the 

the earth, and by which the face of sea, as near as the Azores, in the 

a considerable extent of ground was Archipelaq^o, and on the south of 

totally altered, was, perhaps, one of iceiand: but it records no instance 

the :n)ost extensive physical cban* of a nKnmtain of scorls and ashes^ 

gofti tiutthehistDry of our globe <jx- S17 met. [563 yardsT] above the old 

hibits. Geology pmnts out spots ih level of the neighbouring plains, 

the ocean, where, within the last anddenly fiMrmed in the centre oLe 

* Kztracted from iiis Essay on New Spain. Jomnal (le Fhyslquej vol. LXIX. p. X4d. 
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thousand small burn iiij^ cones* thirty 
ffix leagues from liic scasliorc, and 
fbrt^ two leagues froia any oUicr 

voIcanOf This phenomenoD rem^cd 
unknown to &e p[iiDeraIog:lsts and 
lu^tural phllosoplicrs of Europe^ 
though it took place but fifty years 
^K^o, and within six days journey of 
tiie capital of Mexico. 

Descending from the central flat 
fowards the coMts of tbo Pacifick 
ocean, a vast plain extend^ from the 
liils of Aguasarco to the villagea 
of Toipa, and Patatlani equally cele- 
brated for their fine cotton planta- 
tions. Between the picachos del 
IMortero and the cerras de las Cue- 
vas and dc Cuichc, this plain is only 
from 750 to 800 met. [830 to 880 
yards]^ above the level of the sea. 
Basaltick hills rise in the midst of 
a countr)% m which porphyry with 
hase of greenstone predominates. 
Their summits arc crowned with 
oaks always in verdure, and the foli- 
lage of laurels and olives intermin* 
gled ^ith dwarf fan palms. This 
peautiful vegetation £[>rms a singular 
contrast with the arid plain, which 
}u\s been laid wi^ste by volcauick 

Tp the middle of the eighteenth 
ipenttiry, fields of sugar canes and in- 
jigo extended betwce^i two rivulets> 
called Cuitimba and San Pedro. 

They were skirted by basaltick 
mountains, the structure of which 
seems to indicate, that all the coun- 
try, in remote periods, has several 
tinies experienced the violent actiojx 
qS volcanos* These fields, irrigated 
by art» belonged to tl l estate of 
San Pedro de Jorullo (Xorullo, or 
Juvriso) one of the largest and most 
valuable in the country. In the month 
of June, llfs^y feaiful rumbling noi- 
ses were accompanied with frequent 
shocks of an earthquake, which 8uc« 
ceeded each other at intervals for 
fifty or sixty days, and tl»rew the in- 
habitants of the estate into tlic 
(frreatest consternation. From il.c 
beginning of tiic month of Septem- 
cveiy thhig seemed perfectly 



quiet, when, in the night of the 28tli 
of that month, a terril)lc su'-nerra- 
uean aoisc was heard iuicw. The 

frightened Indians fied to this m^m^ 
tuns of Agtuuuffco. A of .tbrn 
or four square miles» known by the 

name of Malpays, rose in the shape 
of a bladder. The boundaries of this 
rising are still distinguishable in the 
ruptured strata. I'he Maipays to- 
^ard& the edge is only. 12 met [16 
yards} above uie former, level ^th» 
plain, called las playas de Jonillo ; 
but the convexity of the ground in- 
creases progressively toward the 
centre, till it reaches the height of 
160 met. [175 yards.J 

They who witnessed this grand 
catastrophe from the top of AgtuU 
sarco assert, that tliey saw flameSi 
issue out of the ground Ipr the space 
of more than half a league square; 
that fragments of redhot rocks 
were thrown to a prodiu;ious height; 
and that through a lliick cloud of 
a8hes> aUuroined by the volcamck 
fii*e, and resembling; a stormy .seaji 
the softened cruat of the leirth was 
seen to swell up. The rivers of Cui- 
timba and Sun Pedio then precipi- 
tated themselves in the burning crc- 
yices. The decomposiliou of the wa- 
ter contnbuted to reanimate thei 
Uames, which were perceptible aii^ 
the city of Pascuoro, though stapj^ 
ing on a very wide plain 1400 met, 
[1530 yards] above the level of the 
playas de Jorullo, Eruptions of mud, 
particularly of the strata of clay, in- 
cluding dticomposcd nodules oi ba- 
sattes with concentnck layers, seem 
to prove, that subterranean wabeta 
had no small part in tliis extraordina- 
ry revolution. Thousands of small 
cones, only two or three yards high, 
which the Indians call ovens, Issued ' 
from the raised dome pf the Mai- 
pays. Though the heal of .these.VoU 
canick ovens has diminished greatly 
within these fifteen years, according 
to the testimony of the Indians, I 
found the thermometer rise to 95^ [if 
centit^. 203** F-l in the crevices that 
i;muted uu aqui^ous Vapour. £iich 
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little cone is a chimney, from wiiich at a considerable distance from the 

a thick aiuokc iit»ci» to the height of ground, the thermometer rose to 

ten or fifteen met [11 or 16 yards.] 43*» [109-4'> F ] This fact evinces, 

In sereralf a subterranean noise ts that there Is no exaggeration in the 
leard tike'that of some fluid boilii^g report of some of the old Indians, who 
at no great depth. say, tliat the plains of JoruUo werd' 
Amid these ovens, in a fissure, uninhabitable for several years, and 
the direction of which is from N. even to a considerable distance from 
N. E. to S. S. W. six large hum- the ground raised up, on account of 
mocks rise 400 or 500 met. [440 or the excessive heat. ^ 
550 yards^ above the old leyel of Near the cerro of Santa Ines the 
plam. This is the phenomenon traveller is sdll shown the fivers of 
of Monte Novo at Naples repeated Cuitimba and San Pedro, the limpid 
several times in a row oi" volcanick waters of which formerly refreshed 
hills. The loftiest of these huge the sugar canes on the estate of Don 
hummocks, which reminded me of Andrew Pimantel. These springs 
the country of Auyergne, is tlie were lost in the night of the 29th of 
large volcano of Jorullo. It is con- September, 1759; but SOOO. met. 
stantly burning, and has thrown out, paear 3200 yards'] to the westwurdi 
on the north side, an immense quan* in the soil that has been elevatedf 
tity of scorified and basaltick lava, two rivulets are seen to break out 
including fragments of primitive of the clayey dome of the furnaces, 
rocks. These grand eruptions of the exhibitinjj themselves as therinal 
central volcano continued till i'cb- waters, in which the thermometer 
ruary, 1760. In the succeedmg rises to 52'7*» [126'86<*F.] The In- 
years they became gradually less dians still give these the names of 
mquent. The Indians, alarmed by San Pedro and Cuitimba, because in 
the horrible noise of the new volca- several paits of the Malpays large 
no, at first deserted the villai^^es for bodies of water are supposed to be 
seven or eight leagues round the heard running from east to west, 
plain of JoruUo. In a few months from the mountains of Santa Ines to 
they bet auic familiar witli tlic alarm- the estate of the Presentation. Near 
Ing sight, returned to their hut8» this estate is a brook, that emits 
and went down to the mountabs of sulphuretted hidrogen gas. It is 
Aguasarco and Santa IneS) to ad- more than 7 met. [near 8 yards] 
mire the sheaves of fire thrown out wide, and is the most copious hidro- 
by an infinite number of large and sulphurous spring I ever saw. 
small volcanick openings. The ash- In the opinion of the natives, these 
es then covered the houses of. Que- extraordinary changes I liave descri" 
retoro, more than 48 leagues [120 bed, the crust of eiuth raised and 
miles] in a ri^ht line from the place cracked by volcanick fire, the moun- 
of the explosion- Though the sub* tains of scoriae and ashes heaped upt 
terranean fire appears to be in no are the works of monks; the great- 
great activity* at present, and the est, no doubt, they ever produced in 
Malpays and the great volcano be- either hemisphere. Our Indian host, 
gin to be covered with vegelables, at the hut we inhabited in the plain 
we found the air so heated by the of Jorullo, told us, that some niis' 
little 'ovens» that in the shadci and sionary capuchins preached at the 

* t ' * 

* In the bottom of the crater we found tlie beat of the air 47^ [116'6^F.] and |n iom» 

places 58** and 60° [136*4** and 140".J We had to puss over c; a ks exhalint^ sulphurous 
vapoux's, in which the thermometer rose to 85° [185**.] From those cracks, and the iieapft 
of scorix that cover congidcrable hollows, the descent >nto the crater ia not withou|. 
<baiger. 
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ettate of San Pedroi and, not meet- 
ing a &vottrable receptloo, uttered 

the most horrible and complicated 
imprecations against this plain, then 
so beaiitiftil and fertile. They pro- 
phesied, that tiic estate should first 
be swalk>wcd up by flames issuing 
out of the bowels of (he earth; and 
that the air should afterward be 
cooled to such a decree, that the 
jieit^^libonring^ mountanis should re- 
main for ever covered with ice and 
snow. The first of these maledictions 
having been so fatally veri&ed) the 
common people fbreieef in the gra- 
dual cooling oif the tokanoy the pre- 
sage of a perpetual winter. I have 
thought'H right to mrntinn this vul- 
gar tradition, worthy a place in the 
epic poem of the Jesuit Lamlivar, 
because it exhibits a striking feature 
of the manners and prejudices of 
these remote countries. It shows the 
active industry of a class of men, 
"who, too frequently abusing the 
credulity of the people, and pretend- 
ing to possess ihe power of suspend- 
ing Uie immutable laws of nature, 
know how to avail themselves of 
every event for establishing their 
empire by the fear of phyi^cal evil. 

The situation of the new volcano 
of Torullo leads to a very curious 
geological observation. It has alrea- 
dy been observed in the 3d chapter, 
that there is, in New Spain, a line of 
great heights, or a narrow zone in- 
cluded between the latitudes of 18^ 
59' and Id^ 12', in which are all 
the snmTnlts of Anuluiack tliat rise 
above ilic region of perpetual snow. 
These summits are either volcanos 
still actually burningi or mountains, 
the form of which, as well as the 
nature of theh* rocks, renders it ex- 
tremely probable, that they formerly 
'contained subterranean fire. Setting 
out from the coast of the gulf of 
Mexico, and proceeding westward, 
we iiud the peak of Uribaza, the 



two volcanos of la PueUa, the Ne« 
vado de Toluca, the peak of Tanci- 

taro, and the volcano of Colima, 
These great hf ights, instead of 
formmg the ridge of the cordillera 
of Anahuack, and following its di- 
rection, which is from S. £. to K. 
W. are, on the contrary, in a line per- 
pendicular to the axis of the great 
chain of mountains. It is certainly 
worthy remark, that in the year 1759 
the new volcano of Jorallo was 
formed in the contiimation of this 
line, and on the same parallel as the 
ancient Mexican volcanos* 

A view of my plan of the environs 
of Jorallo will show, that the tax 
large hummock«^ have risen out of 
the earth on a vein, that crosses tlie 
plain from the ccrro of las Cuevas 
to tiie piciiato del Montero^ The 
new mouths of Vesuvius, too> are 
found ranged along a fissure. Do 
not these analogies g^ve us reason 
to suppose, that there exists in this 
part of Mexico, at a great depth 
witliin the earth, a fissure stretch- 
ing from east to west tlirough a 
space of isr leagues [343 milesj 
and through which the volcanidt 
fire has made its way at Afferent 
times, bursting the outer crust of 
porphyritick rocks, from the coasts 
of the guU of Mexico to the South 
Sea ? Is this fissure prolonged to 
tliat little groupe of islands, called 
b^ CoUuet, the Archipelago of Re- 
gigedo, and round which, in the 
same parallel with the Mexican 
volcanos, pummicc stone has been 
seen floating ? Naturalists who dis- 
tinguish the facts offered by de- 
scriptive mineralogy from theoreti- 
cal reveries concemm^ the prixmtive 
state of our planet, wdl pmon me 
for having consigned these observa- 
tions to the general map of New 
Spain, contained ia the Mexican 
Atlas* 
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Some cuziottft Paxiioiiltft concenuii|^ the Diseorcry, peeidiir Vrapetden, &c. of 

oerbda Vegetable inroditctioiii. 

TIIF/SENSmVB PLANT. bunflower. A philosopher of Mala- 

THE sensitive plant is well knowo bar, like a bccond Aristotle, ran 

by the peculiar property which it mad becanse he could not explsdn 

has of giving indications of sensibi- the 4>rigin of this plant'a Bineular 

lity, nay almost of lilc, when touch- propert&s. 
cd by any substance. M. M. Du&y 

and Duhamcl, two in c^cnious French- THB MOVING PLANT, 

men, have bestowed paiiicularatten- Nature, ever admirable in her 

lion on the phenomeiia of this plant, productions, possesses treasures in 

and have enriched the memoirs of all countries. There has long been 

the Royal Ajcadeiny of Sciences, for cultivated in oor botanical gardens, 

17^6, with the curious result of the a perfect vegetable prodigy, called 

e x pLrimeius they made upon the « the Moving Plant^ Some supet- 

subject. 1 heir experiments drew the stitious persons have attributed ex- 

followm^^ imes from Uie x>en of Vol- traordinary virtues and qualities to 

the movinf?: plant. June 1 5, a plant 

Le sage Dufay parmi ses plants divers; of this species was fifteen inches, in 

rSgitm rftMembl^ des bouts de I'uni- height: its moUons which are truly 

3Mledit^lu,pourquoiUtendre Sensitive ttTi'^'^f^J'Sr 

Sei«trit80ttinoBiuuii8,hoateuscctfuffi. ™ ^ May, .m the same 

tive? year. These motions proceed from 

an internal impetus, whereas those 

A princess, who was acquainted of the sensitive plant arc the result 

with the pecuiiar property of this of external impulsion. The opera- 

mmple, persuaded her maids of lio- tions of this singular plant, are im- 

nour, while taking the air with them peded by a tolerably strong bUst of 

in a garden where the sensitive ,wind, which has the effect of instan- 

plant was very abundant, that it taneously suspending its movements 

would only recede from the touch of and agitations. The moving plant 

such as had forfeited their virgin- has its leaves divided into three 
-ity. "in proof of wliat 1 say," she- parts. The extremity of the leaf is 

* added, " you will perceive tliat when broad, and from tlie different posi- 

I, who am a married woman, touch tions which it assumes during the 

it, thephuit will shrink*'* The result ^^Y^ it is evident that the course of 

of course verified the prediction, and the sun has a strong infiuenee upon 

much astonished the ladies. But it. Its most remarkable movements 

their surprise was increased, when are collateral, but they do not always 

one among them, a reputed virgui, exactly accord witli tiic motion of 

having laid her finger on the leaf, the great pianet. 
caused it to draw back. We doubt 

HAUch whether the other damsels QtJiKQUlNA. 

followed up tlie experiment. ' The foUowmg is a brief lustorv 

^ ^ this plant. A considerable time 

. ORIKN I'AL SENSiTlVi: PLANT. previous to the arrival of the Euio- 

In the East Indies grows anoilier peans, chance made the Indians ac- 

species of sensitive plaiit, which not quainted with the febrifuge virtues 

only inclines its leaves when touched of Quinquina. They long withheld 

by any foreign substance, butlums its the secret fi»m the knowledge of 

stock in conformity to the coarse of the Spatiiards, whom they detested; 

the siuii in the same manner as the and it was not until the year J 640 
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Hiat tvf of Hie article was broeglit 
to Europe. Altliough as a remedy in 

feverish cases, quinquina is now ac- 
counted infallible; a consicleriibie 
period elapsed before it obtained 
any repute. The vice-quccn being 
ettacked by a violetit fever, the cor- 
X^^jklDr ef Loxa tent her some ef the 
dffQg« which she took, and was spee- 
dily cTired; after which she distri- 
buted it among' her friends; who 
denominated it The Countess's 
Powder." About the year 1 649, the 
fvoeomter-general of the J<»sultsm 
America visited Earope, and on Ms 
aftivai at Rome, prevailed upon the 
TTicmbers of his order to pivc pub- 
licity to this spcrifick, of which he 
had provided him so 11" with a iart^e 
stock. Every Jesuit now cured fe- 
vers as it were by the power of ma- 
gick. The quinquina, accordint^ly, re- 
ceived a new name, and was thence- 
forward called ** The Powder of the 
Fathers," or, <» Jesuit's Bark." Some 
physicians, who were wholly unac- 
quainted with the peculiar virtues 
erf the remedy, ridiculed and de- 
cried the use of it, and, mdeed, the 
high price at which the Jesuits sold 
it tenaed not a little to impede its 
dissemination. It was at this peri- 
od, that Italy was f!cliij:;(vl uith 
pamphlets under the titles of " The 
Funeral of Quiucjuina,** ** The He- 
iurrectlon of Quinquina/' he, %tc^ 
In 1679, however, one Talbot, an 
Englishman, by dint of vaunting the 
utility of tills !*pecifick, and exag- 
gerating its admirable properties, 
succeeded in once more bringing it 
it into vogue. In the following year, 
^ comedy in three acts was brought 
out at the nncient Italian theatre, en* 
titled, " The English Nostrum, or 
Harlequin Prince of Quinquina." A 
new secret was now founded upon 
this famous drug, which Lewis 
XIV. purchased at an enormously 
high price. At the present day, 
however, levery apothecary's appnsn- 
tice is acquainted witll tf^ Wee cf 
Jesuit's bark* 



CHilim pRomrcTKm, ' 

Attenuate Pktnt and Jhifmat - 
H!a8»Taa«Tohichom, is the name 

of the mo^t extraordinary plant that 
has hllhcrto been discovcr'-c! in Chi- 
na. The appellation implies, that 
during the summer the plant is a 
vegetable, but that at the approach 
of winter it becomes a worm; andt 
indeed, on closely inspecting it^ 
nothing can be conceived to present 
a more lively representation of a 
small repliie than it does. The co- 
lour is a dirty yellow, its length 
about nine inches, and tlie head, 
body, eyes, legs, and both sides of 
the trunk appear to be most accu- 
rately formed. This plant grows lii 
Tibet, and is vciy fare. Its medici- 
nal virtues are nearly the same as 
those of L^nseng, with this dilTcr- 
once, dial, like the latter, the fre- 
quent use of it does not engender 
hemorrhage; it fortifies the stomach, 
and is a grand restorative of debili* 
tated constitutions. The manner in 
which the Chinese administer it is 
this: they take five drams of the 
plant, root and ail, with which they 
stuff the craw of a duck, and roast 
the latter by a slow fire. When the 
bird is dressed, the drug is taken 
out, its virtue being transfused into 
the flesh of the duck, which is to 
be eaten moniing and evening, for 
the space of ten days. This remedy 
is never employed except at the 
court of Pekm, on account of the 
great rarity of tbd plane 

KUROPKAX PRODUCTIONS 
jYot inferhur to tite ClMtew: or ,4mmaii tht 
OJ'tipnng- of FttttU9,mui ndwmtrmh 

Tins Chinese Hiaa-Taa-Tomehom 

may be thought sufficiently wonder- 
ful; but the wonder it excites wtH 
be abated by our ascribing the notion 
of a change so extraordinary to tiie 
inaccurate observation and unphilo* 
sophical speculations of the oriental 
naturalists. Well^ tbe% it i& but 
justice to those sagei to inqohre 
vl»t have been the optnions or con^ 
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jectwre* of oar bettor instiucted 
wester&St on a like «idiject. 

LinneuSy isx hia Dissertation, 
Alundum invinbileTH brcxnter deli' 
nvatura^ 1707, a'lnounced to the 
■w oriel, that the mealy dust, produced 
by. the puff-balls [lycopcrdons] aga- 
rick8,aodothet*chainpignons, was the 
true seed of those plants; but that 
if this seed was placed in lukewann 
water diirint^ several days, minute 
wonns, visible by the microscope, 
would issue from them, which 
speedily congregated mLt> a buia.il 
massy in which they remained with« 
out fiirtlier ntotioo^ and from vhichf 
Ht length) grew champignons of the 
very same species as that which had 
furnished the seed. 

In 1768, Mr. Wilkes, in Enghuid, 
published accounts ui another expe- 
Timent made on the mealy dust of 
mushrooms. Having taken off the in- 
feriour pellicle of the meadow mush- 
room, which is eaten, he placed a 
quantity of it in water, which became 
of a reddish colour. A drop of this 
water, examined by the microscope, 
appeared to contain a great quantity 
iSf. seeds of those champignonsy ia 



iVKEAKOVEl,. 

the fbm of reddish globules, each <lf 
which had ft black speelu.Thrte 

days afterwards these globi^tiS'-as^ 
sumed a very lively, spontaneous 
motion, and Mr. Wilkes conceived 
that he saw several of these animal- 
cules, being assembled together and 
muted, shoot out a kwd of rootsg 
from whence he concludes that ijieie 
are .many similaiities betweem «he 
mushrooms and aooph&tes, or awmal 
plants. 

We cannot help wishing that this 
experiment had been completed; 
and that these roots had been traced' 
tp their entire coAversioii into oAiali- 
rooms of the several species sub* 
mitted to this process. Certainly, thfc 
observations of Mr. Wilkes support 
those of Linneus. Spontaneous mo- 
tion is not ascribed to the Chinese 
ardcle; but U||4er the hands of our 
European naturalists^ we should 
long ago have had dissections of the 
worm; and have watched its return 
to its plant state, as we now do the 
tran sfor mation s of cater pillars, moths, 
&c. from the state of ^rubs an4^ 
worms, to that of Bying insects. 



A RECEIPT TO MARB A NOV£t, BT MRS. GLASSB. 

THIS dish is of a miscellaneous and mothers, and a tough aunt or 

kind, something between a York- two? if you put a parson, or a justice 

shire Pie and Salmagundi. Take two of peace, into thi& olio, be sure ta 

young lovers, tender and that pcfifier them well. To impit}ye the 

have Deen bred in an old castle; let richness of the flavour, mix a good' 

the one be a philosopher of the new deal of French or German cabbage^ 

school withon.t morals, and the other and you may throw in a fcAV mush- 

a girl of inhnitc scnsibiiity without rooms of poetry. When ready to be 

a f!:rain of discretion or common served up, put the whole, \ikc main- 

sense. Hiuff them with the minced tenon cutiets^ in hot-pressed wire- 

fUeat of stale sentiment, and ^Mtm wove or fooUca/i fm^er. This ^,sh 

them with box lobby repartees, and will appear to most advantage upon 

bon mots from tnodem comedies the table if garnished, like, a tvirelftb 

and farces. Then you may put them cake, with devices, in paste, of a 

in the HlcrAng-fian of pcrsccmion, setting ram, a rising moon, a fe^r 

and kee]) them a long time in the cooini^ doves, a cascade, a troop of 

hot wa/£'r of distress. Instead of sour banditti, a grotto, and a ghost. Al- 

istout and elder vinegar, mix tl^cm though the cook sometimes forgets 

MP with a couple of crusty Others to put in both the w^e of sctundob- 
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servatioii) and the naU of genuine N. B. This is ttierepelpt,aecord* 

wit, this dish is the ton at Bath, ing to which many novels in the last 

Ramsi^titr, MarL^;itt', and all other •fiftv years havr been cooked up; and 

wuteriiig-plact s. Like flummery or it lias been tound to succeed much 

trifle, it will keep only a lew days, better tiian spinning jemues, or the 

though the cook may take great &inott» mUl to griaa vereea. 
pains to set it off with ^he/iuff patfc 
«C advenisements. • 



ACCOUNT OF THE FEJBE ISLANDS. 



[^From the Sydney Gazette and JSew South IVaics .Idviivtiscr,'^ 



ON the 7th of October, 1809, 
which was shortlv after the arrival 
at the Fcjees gt" the Favf)iirite, 
capt. Campbell, Mr. Tiiouius Smith, 
hib second olficer, was unexpeptedly 
made piisoner by the natives, with 
aev^ others of the ship's company, 
and remained nine days in capt&vity; 
during which interval he experien- 
ced and witnessed horrours, fjom 
his narrative of which the following 
account is accurately deduced. 

It begins with stating, that on the 
7th of October he wentfram Sandal* 
wood Bay round to the Bay of High- 
lea, with three boats, in quest of 
Sandal-wood, one of which, the ship's 
long-boat, he coninit>.!u!cd; another, 
a whale«boat, was under the com- 
mand of a Mr. Lockerby^ formerly 
chief officer of the American ship^ 
Jenny; and the third, under Mr. 
Graham, who fortunately returned 
laden to the vessel in time to es- 
cape the calamities that fell upon 
the former two. At Highlca he heard 
that BuUandam, the chief of the dis- 
trict of -Buya, was ex'^ccted with a 
force to make war upon the island 
of Tafferc or Tatfeia, and that it was 
the intention of the llighleans to aid 
his enterprise. The next morning 
tlie two boats prepared to return to 
the vessel, but were cut off by Bul- 
landam*s fleet of canoes, 140 in 
number^ orderly advancing in a se- 
micircle; and. finding it impossible 
to pass them, it was considered as 
udvisablc to bear up to the Acct^ho* 



ping by such display of confidence: 
to preserve the lives of the crews. 
When withm hail tliey were ordered 
to advance; but the whaleboat was 
prevented by a large canoe bearing 
down and running aboard^ cutting 
her in two* Mr. Lockerby and the 
crew were picked up and made pri* 
soncrs, and Mr. Smith and the long 
l)oat's peoide were made prisoners 
likewise. The captors were about to 
despalcii some oi the people with 
their spears and clubs, but were - 
prevented by the chief commandin|^ 
the canoe, uoUl tlic superiour chief 
should be consulted. When present- 
ed to liuilandani, he proposed to 
eni])l(»y them in Ins intended assault 
ugaiasi Tuiicre, iu which he propo- 
sed to himself much asststancefionk 
their muskets; and seemed muoh 
disappointed when informed t)uitthe • 
powder was spoilt, and the guns 
useless. He had no wish, however, 
to commit any personal injury on 
his prisoners; but, on the contrary, 
showed some attention to Mr. Smitb> 
whom he respected as an officer^ 
and generally invited to acdrnKpaoy' 
him when he went on shore, alwaya 
endeavouring^ to sooth bis apprehen- 
sions, and quiet his solicitude of re- 
turning with his couipanions to the 
ship, by an assurance tliat as soon as 
the island of Taffere was aubjuga* 
ted, and its inhabitants destroyed, he 
would employ all his subjects in pro- 
curing^ wood for the vessel, to which 
they, should be returned in sufcty. 
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On 1 1th of October, the ranc- 
'#on of forces being thoroughly ar- 
ranged, an immense fleet of canoes 
sailed from Highlea for the expedi- 
tion, and having a fresh head-wind, 
the canoes were set to windward by 
poles, at the rate of three knots an 
hour. At night the formidable ar- 
mament came to, round the north* 
east part of the island; and Bullan- 
dam took Mr. Smith on shore, to 
pass the n\s;\it with Imn; his night 
guard coiisisting of ttu men armed 
villi spears and arrow s. 

Early in the morning of the 13ch 
the whole of the army returned to 
tiieir canoes, which, on a signal 
from Bullandam, set forward m com- 
plete order; and in about three in 
tiie afternoon the fleet anchored 
abreast of a village in Taffere, the 
' Iran coming to close action with a 
'fleet belonging to the island. 

The attack was made with arrows 
at a distance; and as ihv, canoes of 
TaPTcre maintained their position, 
tliey soon closed, when a desperate 
and stubborn conflict with spears 
commenced. The islanders, howe- 
ver, at length gave way to numbers 
very lar superiour, and, to escape an 
otherwise certain destiny, all leaped 
into the water, and swam towards 
the shore, from whieii a division of 
Bullandam's tteet was endeavouring 
to cut them olf. The canoes wci^ 
taken possession of) with only one 
captivOy an unfortunate boy, who be- 
ing presented to the relentless chief, 
was ordered to be slaiijrbtercd, as it 
was his determination that not a sin- 
gle life should be spared. TIjis ruth- 
less sentence was immediately exe- 
cuted with a club, three blows from 
which the youthful sufferer endured, 
and then expired. The body was af- 
terwards given into the charge of an 
attendant, to be roasted for the chief 
and Ids principal associates. The 
horruurs that immediately succeed- 
ed the defeat, the most sensible ima- 
ginsKion can hut faintly represent. 
A mmsacre was determined on; and 
lis Che. men had escaped the fury of 



their conquerors by flight, the wo« 
men and children became the chi^ 
object of search; on which missioa 
a canoe was despatched, and unhap- 
pily the fatal discovery was very 
soon made. On a signal from the 
shore, numbers landed, and a hut 
was set fire to, probably as a signal 
for the work of destruction to com- 
mence. Within a cluster of man* 
groves the devoted wretches had 
taken sanctuary. Many mii^^ht un- 
doubtedly have secoi'cd themselves 
by accompanying the flight of their 
vanquished husbands and relatives, 
could they have consented to a sepa* 
radon from their helpless children, 
who were no less devoted than 
themselves. A dreadful yell was the 
forerunner of tlie assault. TJie fero- 
cious monsters rushed upon them 
with their clubs, and without regard 
to sex or infancy, promiscuously 
butchered all. Some who still had 
life and motion were treated as dead 
bodies, which were mostly draj>ged 
to tlu* beach by one of their limbs, 
and through the water into the ca- 
noes.Their groans were disregarded, 
and their unheeded, protracted suf* 
ferings were still more hurtfol to 
the feelhigs of humanity than even 
the gene ml massacre itself had 
been. Amoni^; the nlau^htered were 
some few men whose age, perhaps, 
had prevented their flightj. but, iu 
fact, so sudden and so dreadful was 
the consternation that succeeded the 
defeat of the unhappy natives of TaP- 
fere, as no doubt to paralyse the 
minds of the wretched creatures, 
when prompt consideration could 
alone be serviceable to their deplo- 
rable condition. The 'conquerors 
appe&^ed to anticipate, with mordl- 
nate d6^ight,the festival with which 
this sad event had gratiBed their 
horrible expectation. Forty-two bo- 
dies were extended on one platform 
in liullandam's canoe; and one of 
tliese, a young female, appearing 
most to attract his attention, he dc- 
dred that his second in command 
ffoHld havd it laid by for themselvosu 
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The Tafferians being wholly de- tended to. Twenty or thirty men 
feated and dispersed, the island wj^s then arrived at the place of render 
Ukeu possession of by BuUandam's tous, each bringing a basket of 
faceSf which were very numerous, human flesh half roastedi wlddi 
This principal duef mvited Mr. mode, Mr. Smith learnt, they took 
Smith on shore, as he seemed in- to preserve it. The day of deliver* 
dined to show him favour; and Mr. ance at length approached from a 
Smith declares it to be one of 4:he captivity the most afflicting, from a 
most beautiful places he had ever diversity of causes, that man could 
aeen. The booses, in number about a be exposed to; and after enduring it 
himdred, ranged on the declivity of nine days, and totally fiMting* be was 
a hill, interspersed with cocoa4iut, at length turned over to tl\e charge 
bread-fruit, and other trees, and of the chief of Niri, with orders to. 
each house defended with a wall of dcnuuul the ransom for himself, and 
piled stone. The buildings were, six of his companions. But previous 
liowever, all set fire to by liullan- tp quitting the voracious party, a 
•dam's order; and Mr. Smith be- new incident of cruelty occurred^ 
comingsolicitous for his release, was One of the unfortunate iohabitaali 
informed by the chie^ that as soon of Tafiere had swum from his dia- 
as all the victims were devoured, he tressed island to the main, but w^s 
should be set at liberly with his com- perceived as soon as he gained the 
panions. The dead lx)dics were got shore, and was in consequence pur- 
into the canoes, and the whole fleet sued by a multitude, armed with 
left Taffere on their return to the bows and arrows, spears and clnbs, 
main island, where many others The pursuit terminated with the life 
joined in the bo nible festivity, which of the wretched fugitive, whose 
was conducted with rude peals of body presented a new source qH 
acclamation. Mr. Smith was, on tliis exultation and cannibal festivity, 
occasion, also taken on shore by the On the 1 6th, Mr. Smith was re- 
great chief, and here had again to stored to his overjoyed shipmates, 
experience a detestable spectacle, with all hb companions except two, 
The bodies had been dismembered one of whom was Mr. I^ockerby, 
of their limbs, which were suspend- who were afterwards indebted for 
ed on the bou^jhs of trees in rcadi- their rescue to a determined perse- 
Tiess I or cookery; and afterwards vcrancc in the captain, his oflicers, 
part of a human leg was otVered to and people, which was highly credi- 
Mr, Smith, who had never broke table and meritorious. Mr. Smith, 
his &st for five days. The offer he Mr. I^kerby, and al| the otherSf 
rejected with abhorrence; and upon had been repeatedly on the very 
his captors appearing astonished at point of asassination, to which these 
the refusal, ho gave them to \nuler- people seem' to possess no kind of 
stand, that if he ate of human flesh repugnance whatsoever; but on the 
he would instantly die. They were contrary, it appears their chief ob- 
satisfied \v\ih this excuse, and con- ject of delight. Their deterinine4 
tinned their abominable festivity the obstinacy in effecting every thine 
whole night. they attempt, can alone be equalled 

On the 1 5th, the chief in the canoe by the extraordinary precisicm of 
that captured Mr. Sniith's boat, ap- their arrangements, which are plan- 
plied to Bullandam for the prisoners, ned methodically, and executed with 
and the long boat, in order to return an energy and calmness that sur- 
them to their ship, declaring his in- prise even a European; with 
tenlaon to demand three whale teetli strength of body they posseaa « 
tod twelve hatchets fi>r their ransom; thorough contempt of danger, and a 
but tlua proposal. was not theii at* hee^esj^iets of^ain. Theilr pttsmt 
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gpg ucfror, Bullaiidam, has aheady resentments, yet we are assured 

vetome terrible^ and bids Mr to that in his disposition, strong 

possess himself of the sole sovereign- traces of kindness were percdvabltf 

ty of the islands. But though towards all bxeept the etienues 

iaiplafiable and sanguinary in his his arms. ' 



TO THE EDITOK OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

SIS» 

AMONG the numerous superstU Charles II. gives, in a most rcputa- 
nous absuntities which, at no very re- Ue work on surgery, a treatise on 

mote ]ioriod, prevailed, even among the kmg's evil, in which he speaks 
the learned, but which reason and of the royal touch in the following 
g'ood sense have now happily banish- terms: "I have myself been a fre- 
ed, none was more ridiculous than quent eye-witness of many hundreds 
that of the scrofula, or king's evil, of cures performed by his majesty*s 
hemg cured by the royal touch, touch alone,' without the assistance 
Whether our monarchs themselves of chirurgery, and those^ many of 
believed they possessed this miracu- them, such as had tired out the en- 
Io\is power of healing, or whether deavours of able chirurgeons before 
they spread this deception to dupe they came thither. It were endless 
the people into a belief of their di- to relate what I myself have seen, 
Tine right, they universally laid and what I have received acknow- 
€laim to it, from Edward the con- ledgments of by letter, not only 
fessor, down to the last of the race from the several parts of this na- 
Of Stuart. It does not appear that tion, but also from Ireland, Scotland, 
any of the house of "nrunswick have Jersey, and Germany.'* It was the of- 
asserted this royal function; at least, fice of Mr. Wiseman, as serjeant-sur- 
it has never been publickly an- geon, to select such afflicted objects 
nounced, as was formerly the prac- as were proper to be presented for 
tice; but were luspresent majesty to the royal touch. In the history of 
resume it» such fiihh is yet put in the disease^ when describing its va^ 
fte assertion of a king, that aU the nous states and appearance, he 
covrtirrs, and the great body of the says: « Those which we present to 
ignorant multitude, would not hcsi- his majesty are chiefly such as have 
tate to believe its infallibility. The this sort of tumour about the mus' 
last sovereign who appears to have cuius viaatoidcua, or i^cck, with 
exeiteised this miraculous gift, was whatever circumstances they are ac- 
qucen Anne. In the Royal Gazette companied; nor are wb difficult in 
of March 13, 1713, appears the fol- admitting the thick-^^happed upper 
lowing publick notice: lips, and eyes afflicted with a H/ifii» 

" It being her majesty's royal in- tudo. In other cases we give our 
tention to touch publickly for the judgments more warily." Serjeant- 
evil the I7th of this instant, March, surgeon Wiseman says, elsewhere: 
and so to continue for some time, « In case of the king's touch, the 
R is her majesty's command, that resolutitm doth often happen where 
tickets be delivered the day heSovt^ our endeavours have signified no- 
a$^ Whitehall, and that aU persons thing; yea, the very gummata; inso- 
brin^^ a certificate, signed by the ini- much that I am cautious in predict- 
mster and church-wardens of tiieir ing conccn\ing them, although they 
respective parishes, that tliey never appe »r never so bad, until fourteen 
received tiie royal touch.** • days be over.'* 

Wiseman) serjeant^surgeon to Scepticks deny their belief to mt- 
Voiw IV. d T 
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Tftcles, from their not bdsg at- mett to Francis I. yAAlc prisoner 

tcited; b^t u it poasible to desire m at Madrid, by the Spaniards, who 

more aatiafSictory testimony of these had not such faith in the efficacy oC 

miracTiloTis cures, than that of a their own king's touch, 
man of science and respectability, It appears, by a proclamation of 

Under whose immediate inspection James I. March 25, 1617, that the 

thev were performed, and who has. kings of Eoglund would not permit 

« himself been a frequent eye-wit- any resort to them Ibr these imra- 

ness of many hundreds of cures culous cures in the smniner-time. 

performed by his majesty's touch By another proclamation, of the 1 8th 

alone." of June, 1626, it is ordered that no 

The lionourabie Dainc Barring- one shall apply fortius purpose, who 

ton, m iiis observations on the more does not bring a proper certificate 

ancient statutes, inserts what he that he has never been touched be- 

heard from an old man, a witness fore; and the samO) it has nlreaiAr 

in a cause) with regard to thib mi- been aeen» were the terms on whicii 

raculous power of healing. The queen Anne granted her roya/ /oucA. 

following are judge Bamngton'a This rep^ulauon, uTidoubtedly, must 

words. have ai ibcn from some supposed pa- 

" He had, by his evidence, fixed tients who hud attempted to receive 

the time of a £i.ct, by queen Anne's the bit of gold more than once, 
hairing been at Oxford, and touched In a prayer<4iook printed in the 

biiTt, whilst a child, for the evil, year 1708, is a form of the church^ 

When he had finished his evidence, service for the occasion of the royal 

I had a!i opportunity of asking him, touch. After the Lord's prayer, it ift 

whether he was really cured? Upon stated: " Then shall the infirm per- 

which he observed, with a signifi- sons, one by one, be presented to 

cant smile, < that he believed him- tlic queeuj and while tiie queen is 

self never to have had a complaint laying her hands upon them* and l» 

that deserved to be considered as putting the gold about thdr necks» 

the evil; but that his parents were the chaplain that officiates, turning 

poor, and had no objection to the bU liimself to her majesty, shall say 

of gold.* these words foUowinfr: < God give 

" It seems to me, that this piece a blessing to this work! and grant 

of gold which was given to those that Uiesc sick persous on whom 

who were touched, accounts for the the queen lays her hands may reco* 

ereat resort, on this occasion, and ▼er,through Jesus Christ our Lordl* 

2ie supposed afterwards miractilous -—After some other prayers, the 

cures." chaplain, standing with his face to- 

Gcmelli, the famous traveller, v. ai ds them that come to be healed, 

gives an account of 1600 persons shall say: ♦ The Almighty God, who 

offering themselves to be cured of is a most strong tower to ail them 

the evu by Louis XIV. on Easter that put their trust in him, to whom 

Sunday, in the year 1686. Gemelli all things in heaven, in earth, and 

himself was present at the ceremo- under the earth, do bow and obeyt 

ny, and says, the words used were: be evermore your defence; and make 

« jLt Roy te louche, Ditu tc gue- you know and feel that there is none 

risse." Every Frenchman received other name under heaven given to 

fifteen sous, and every foreigner thir- man, and through whom you may 

t^. To some of the supposed pa^ receive health and salvation, hut on* 

tients the king said: £te$-'VOUB me- \y the name of oqf Lord Jeayi 

lade ausii? Christ! Amen." 

This power of healing by the Vonrs, &c. 

kings of France, occasioned great BANHANTIKS. 

\ 
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VEOM Xn UTKEAKY FAMOmAKA. 
BAT-MARKET THEATBE. 

A NEW play, in five acts, entitled nevertheless, lcp;itlmate, a circiim- 

TiTE Douh i FUi. Son, was presented stance which she was compelled, by 

to the publick July 4, at this theatre, a harsh father, to conceal, at the 

of which the Dramatis Personx, and time when her first hu&baiid died, 

the &ble, are as follow; and she was married to the nuurquia. 

Alfonso (Marquis of Lerlda) Her husband instantly relents; bat 

Mr. C. Kemble. finds it difficult to believe the insi* 

Leon (his reputed son) miations of the family against his 

Mr. Abbott* favourite, wlio is char$>^ed by the 

Malvogli (a Portuguese) marchioness with havnig^ known the 

Mr. Sowerby. whole truth and artfully hindering 
Borrachio . . Mr. Farley. her from disclofflng it. At this junc* 
Fabuletto . • Mr. Bannister, tare he enters to meet lus bride; is 
Vasques • • • Mr. Menagpe. charged with his villany; and stout- 
Notary . . . Mr. Carr. ly denies it; when he is interrupted 
Victoria of Lerida Mrs. Glover. by Borrachio, who, by a contrivance 
Rosaviva . . . Miss H. Kelly. of Fabiiletto, had not received the 
Floribel . . . Mrs. Gibbs. promised message, and coming to 
AlfonsO) a Spanish marquis, sua- threaten in consequence, &Us mto^ 
pects that his wife's son) Leon* is a snare himself. This man* it ap« 
not his own. His suspicions are just, pears, is the brother advent urer of 
but are perverted by Malvogli, a Malvoi^li. He had been cheated of 
Portuguese artful adventurer, who their mutual plunder, and afterwards 
has wound liimself into his confi- stabbed by him and left tor dead, 
dence and is in a fair way, both of but finds him out' at this critical mo* 
jfittnheriting the young man and de- ment, just in dme to blast his hopes, 
pnving him of Rosaviva, his mis*> share his punishment, and restoto 
iress, the marquis's ward* Things the peace of the abused family, 
are in tliis train, and all is agitation Our readers will perceive that t!ic 
and perplexity to the family, and ex- plot has something of the manner 
pectation to the adventurer, when a of the German drama about ii. But, 
mysterious unknown makes his ap- in many respects, it more than once 
pearancci alarms the plotter, and reminded us of something better^ 

fives hope to the servants of the viz. a certain play written by th^ 
ouse, who detest and suspect him* prince of French comick poets: we 
This strang:er, Borrachio, knows so mean Molierc's Tartuffe. However^- 
much of the man, that it is ncccssa- there is a degree of probability in 
ly for the latter to bribe him with the plot, which, though bordering 
a promise of half the dowiy he is to on the romantick, laid &st hold of 
veceive with the marquis's ward, the audience^ and rivetted their st- 
and to promise it too by a certain tention to the very end of the last 
time in the evening after the con- act. This, we must acknowledge, is 
traction of their marriage. The wed- so uncommon at present with drama- 
ding ceremony approaches; the mar- tick writers, that wc cannot refrain 
quis, in order to wreak his revenge from begging Mr. Dimond to accept 
on his wife, summons her to wimess our mite of approbation, and though 
k; but previously, while they are there aroi occasionally, some true 
alone, discloses to her his know- Gennan touches in the language, 
ledge of her son's father. The lady as for instance, Earthquakes, fatal 
acknowledges her concealment of to his native Lisbon, pursue and 

the truths but alleges that her son i9> overwhelm him"--^yet upon tbo 
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nMflf Ihe luMRiage and the skilful The approbation of a Parisian 

nuugement of the business of the Parterre^ has frequently been found 

scen<!, are above the dramaiick level but an equivocal guide to the taste 

of these latter days, and The Doubt- and temper of English audicuces.- — 

ful bon IS justly entitled to praise. However, 1 was induced by this dia- 

Lct us hear what Mr. Dimond covery to recon^der my own diama 
Ittoiwlf tayfl of itj who haft pubtished with a more favourable attention^ 
his pi oducdoB under the title of Upon a comparison of the two plays 
Thb Doubtful Son, or Secrets of with each other, I inclined to an 
a Palace. A Play in Five Acts, as opinion, that Beaumarchais had ma- 
• acted at the Theatre Royal in the naged the opening of ini piot with 
Hay Market, with general^ more adroitness than I had employ- 
applause. By William Di« ed. Under this impression, I can* 
mend, Esq. Wyatt, Lon- ^ celled the greater poitiDn of the two 
don, 18 10. Price 3t.6<r. * first acts in my own drama, and in- 
PREFACE. troduced as much as possible, both 
A very old Spariish romance, of the action and expression of the 
peruscu by me in childhood, the French author ia their room, 
title of which I have long since for- The character of lionachio is of 
gotten, though the Incid^nta have my original inve&don>and the entiro 
MiU lingered upon recollection, af* agency of my three hitter acta is alto 
ferded a ground work to the present a creation of my ffMAcy, with only 
drama. one trivial reference either to Spa- 

During a period of severe in- nish or French design.— I have 

disposition, when occupation and modelled the progress of the plot 

pleasure were equally removed from according to classical rules, and tiie 

my pursuit, I lessened the weight unities ofllme and place have beeo 

of some heavy hours, by retracing strictly preserved, 

^e half-fad^ impresuons of an The popularity which the « Doubt- 

earlier age, and arranging them In- ful Son*' has obtained in rcprcscnta- 

to a draniatick shape. tion, leaves me no motive for ret;Tet 

As I have never written intention- thiitl suffered him to be drawn from 

ullyy for the public k, and ani^ alto- my port-folio on the stage. Each 

gether, carelees of a Uttrary refiu^ theatrical critick, whose opbioa 

$aHon^ my play, as soon as finished, possesses any esteem in society, has 

was cast aside as an object of no mdividually published his commen* 

further regard, and without any idea dation of the play. I should therefore 

to its future performance upon the oflcr but an iii requital to the world 

stage. Accident, some time after- for so particJilar a fit of its j^ood- 

wards, placed in my hand a i reach nature towards uie, were I, io my 

oomedy by Beaumarchais, in which single person, to affect any diffi* 

X discovered the identical circum- dence regarding the merits of the 

stances I had adopted from romance, piece. Sincerely ^aking^ I believe 

to have been already appropriated it to be a good PLAY;t but this 

with success to a dramatick purpose, dcciaraum a/iring^/rom my wmA to 

* It Is advertised in the newspA]>er6 by Uie bookseller* no doubt in complimeiit to 
the weather; "With «xte9»iw applause 1" 

i if we jiilaiake not, a dramatick writer, in the beginning of the irth century, or 
certainly at the latter end of the 16lh, entitled bit produetion: *< JfthtM U mi a O094 

Play, the JDrrirs mV."r— The quaintness of the title, perhaps, prevented Mr. Dimond 
from quotinjf it altogether, though it should seem, to use the hnf^uaf^-e of .Mr. D. that 

the author^ hke hijaf *< was rendered vain, before he had been toid tiut vanity was fk 
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beinj^enuousy and not from my vanity. 
The knowledge thaL I Irnvt; succeed- 
ed, and (be Mlef that I have de- 
served successi commumcttbe . no 
throb of exultation to my heart; 
ivhile, on the contrary, had niy drama 
been proved the vilest of the vile, 
aiid hooted by indii^naiit auditors 
from off the stage, I bhouid have 
abated no single particle from my 
stoch of self-esteem. The FamUff 
itf Bhckheadt is too numerous and 
too creditably established in society, 
to render an acknowledgment of 
their relationship a disgrace to any 
man. 

I still write, because the effort of 
composition occasionally amuses my 
.mind; and I continue to publish, be- 
cause the world appears to receive 
my works with partiality. But, if I 
know my own heart, the, feverish 
pride q{ author shift — ^its insatiate ap^ 
petency for applause-p— its agonizing 
•ensitiveness under reproof-^ow 
influences no portion of my feelings. 

Once, perhaps, I felt differently. — I 
became an author ?ii fifteen^ and the 
eagerness of hopes and wishes is 
inseparahle from the dawn of youth. 
X Listened to flattery when I could 
not distmguiah its tones from tho 
Toice of truth; and / mM rendered 
pain before I had been told that vanity 
ViHis a fault. A few fleeting veavv 
may not have added much to my 
experience, but they have stolen 
away nearly all my enthusiasm, and 
I hare long ^ce learned to esti^ 
mate the usual objects of this world's 
ambition, even as their hoUowness 
and insincerity deserve. The pride 
oi literary distinction appears to me, 
beyond all others, vain and futile. 
What is that fame, of which tiie 
poet's heart creates its viuooary 
imstress? A fugitlTe, uncertain phan* 
torn, that tempts but still eludes 
his living embrace, never to be yield- 
ed as a bride, till Fate has chilled 
his human fires, and the ronscious- 
Iicj*.*! of his spirit haii witiidravva to 
Other worlds. Peace is the only real 
]|ood} and na^onal mfnMimeoti^'ihft- 



ded by the laurel and the bay, yield 
no dearer rc&tiog place to him wha 
Jbin would sleep fiir ever» than a 
.turf>grave cJaaped hf osiers. 

If I were to offer an individtuit 

tribute to the merits of each per- 
former whose name appears affixed 
to niy Dramalia Personayi should 
swell a preface into a volumcU With- 
in my own recollcctioo of the stage, 
no new play has been sustained bj 
a happier combination of talent. Per* 
haps I ought to particularize Mr. 
Sowerby, from the circumstance of 
his being introduced by me upon 
this occa.sion to a London audience| 
as a fresh' candidate for its fovour, 
and, consequently, less generally 
known and appreciated by the town. 
His performance Malvogli^ one of 
thv moat dijjicult and intricate cha* 
rartfrs rf the fnodern stage^ in my 
opihiuii, iiab indicated a strong ori" 
ginal genht9 Under the guidance of 
an excelient Judgment^ mm the fii- 
ture development of which, the 
most x aiufihU reetdtt may be ex^ 
peeled. 

WILLIAM PU^OND. 
Tefn/iiet July 13) 1810, 

We have always objecjted to hea§ 
fiilsome incense on the perfermer% 
and, therefore^ dissent strongly from 

this latter paragraph; and we put it 
to the unprejudiced judg-meiit of 
our readers, whether this younf^ 
man, who imitates, witii no sparing 
imiution, both Eliiatxm and I^emt^le^ 
should be held fyfth to the publics 
as an original geniuay with an ex* 
cellent judgment. We do, at the same 
time, confess, that he exhibited proof 
of abilities and just discrimination; 
but let iiiia take the advice of Gar* 
rick) in a conversation held 'by that 
buskin'd chief with a friend of our^ 
and then, in time, but only in time 
and by assiduity, he may attain pow- 
ers to give those valuable reaults 
IVIr. D. expects. We attain repeat, 
tiiat gross iiuLtciy, even to old play- 
etSi is bad enough, beaten knows; 
but to.pung ones it must inevitably 
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frove tWr destruction. Tbef ^cm 
only gain the height of that, or any 
Other profession, by inccssint toil, 
perseverance and attention. This may, 
perhaps, enable them to succed) but 
flattery— out upon its 

** He does me double wroajg; 
tlict wounds no with tbe flmttetyof fau 

The tentimeiiti in tlus play, 
although thcf are niunerous, are 
well expresscfd, and were delivered 
Vith energy; — they reflect credit 
on Mr. Dimond; and we regret our 
limits prevent us from farther quota- 
tion; but we hope the^ last» on the 
value of domest^ck union, will make 
that impression upon its hearort 
which the author's good intentiont 
seem to v/ish. 

"Thus \vc achieve the dearest 
period oi liumaii wiiihes-— a hmilf 



united within itseUi—whoae happi- 
ness is founded upon mutual confi- 
dence, and cemented by reciprooii. 
esteem." 

This piece, possessing neither 
prologue nor epilogue, was received 
with imanimous applause; some 
beautiful new scenes graced its 
entr&e, 

Mr« Dimond's play is not an eTeqr 
day production, and, though the per* 
formers acquitted themselves with 
[^reat credit, yet we should like to 
see it transpianted to the soil of 
Covent-Gardeui wiierc, aided by the 
first rate talents of John Kenible» 
Cooke, and Mrs. Siddonsi TheDouit' 
Jul Son would, with more effect. 

And bear his Uoahingluinouts thick nyiia 

him." 



FROM experiments lately made 
lb France, it now appears wat the 
nee paste, of which the Chinese 

make the goblets, cups, and other 
vessels, sometimes broup^ht to Eu- 
rope, is an artificial pTO(Uict wliose 
constituent parts are at present un- 
known. M. Kratsenstein» of Copen* 
hagen, it is thought, haa at length 
determined the real nature of this 
substance, havinr riven the follow- 
ing description ot a cup made of the 
same:— ^* The substance is a fusible 
gl^ of the colour of clear jelly, 
which has been pressed into a mould 
fermed of two pieces, while the paste 
was still soft. It is ornamented with 
figures and handles in relief The 
sharp tfii;e, produced by the meet- 
ing of tiie two pieces of the mould, 
ia vi^le all round. The substance 
is so haxd that it scratches glass. It 
is more difficult to cut than marble. 
A broken part offers a dull appear^ 
ance, like dried, boiled starch, and 
its colour and transparency bear a 
^rong rcaembliuice ^o alabaster. 



m RIC£ PASTE. 

Some trials wMch have been 
made, have shown that a substance 
analogous to rice paste, may be pre- 
pared by melting 8 parts of oxyde 
of lead with 7 parts of feldspar, 4 
parts of common white t^lass, and 
one part of borax; or, wluch is equal- 
ly proper, by taking 8 parts of the 
oxyde of lead, 6 paits of feldspari 
3 parts of flinti and 3 parts of boraxi 

potash, or soda. 

As to the stone called Fu, which 
resembles this composition, it is 
only known by means of the mission- 
aries at Peldn; and as it is so highly 
prized on account of its beauty, its 
hardness, and the sound it givea - 
when struck, it is astonishing it is 
not known in Europe. The mission- 
aries wish to have it believed tliat 
yu is a natural stone, but the sono- 
rousness of its substance gives rea^ 
son to suppose that it is an artificial 
kind of glass. Although several 
sounding stones arc known, as clink- 
stone, or porphyry slate, and the 
quartz christala irom l^rkborni Uie 
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MMiiidB they give are hy no means China, is evident from a Chinete 

eonilNUrable to that of yuy neither king in the collection of M. Binte^ 

can mu!iiral instrnmcTits be formed at Paris, which, being analysed, 

from them as from that. But that was found to be bituminous black 

there are other sonorous stones in marble. 
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EXAMPLE BETTER TUAN PBE- 
CBPT. 

[By Sdmard C«aeet A?.} 

MADAME Cm4B» like «n iilderman't 

' larly, grown fine. 
Thus addressed her fat daughter—" to 

day^ntii m dine, 
Ooamn LeBSTsa, who rnonma lor dte 

loss of his mother, 
And Ckay-fxsh in bkck tooy his little 

half brother! 
I expect PsaiwiMKLSy and CoeKLS, and 

And Oyster, who wags not, though all 'a 

in a buitle; 
And the Prawks, and their miniakirtp 

that tiny imp, 
Wlioui we, that aic ^reaf^tf:*, denomi- 
nate SmkIMP: 

Tlien hold np your beady child* and turn 

out your toes. 
And don't waddle sideways before such 

amartbMux!" 

The pert saucy daughter this answer 
returned^ 
** By example nmdk more than bg precept ie 

learned; 

So, if you would have me the graces dis- 
plav 

In my walking and danchig» first show me 

tlie H'ny; 

For, believe me, Tm not quite so silly an 
elf. 

As to mind what you «qf, while youtMi^ 

the nourte^fP* 



A SONG AND A LAUGH. 

THE CHOICE Of A WIFE BY CIIEESZ. 

Tune — Ji''ontongpav} — By Dibdin. 

There lived in York, an age ago, 
A man, whose name was Pimlico: 
He loved three sisters passing ttcU, 



But which the best he could not teU« 

These sisters three, supremely fiur. 

Showed Pimlico their tenderesteare; 

Por each was el^nuitly bred, 

And idl wete Auch inelined to wed. 

And all made Pimlico their choice, 

And praised him with their sweetest voice* 

Young Pim, the gallant and the gay, 
like ass in doubt 'tween loads of hayy 
At last resolved to gain his ease. 
And choose his wife by eating chee§e» 
He wrote his card, he sealed ^ up, . 
And said with them that night he*d sup; 
Desired tliat there mig-ht only he 
Good Cheshire cheese, and but. them 
three; 

He was resdied to crown his lilb. 
And by that means to fix his wife. 
The girb were pleased at his conceit; 
Each dressed hersdf siort bemUeeut neat/ 
yTittk faces full of peace and plenty* 
Blooming with roses under twenty; 
For surely N ancv, Betsy, Skdly, 
Were sweet as nllfesar the Tdley. 
To those the gay divided Pirn 
Come elegantly smart and trim; 
When every smihng maiden, cexlain* 
Cut of the ebeese to try her fortune. 

Nancy, n.t once, not fearing- — caring 
To show her saving-, ate the paring-; 
And Bet, to show her genei'ous mind. 
Cut, and then threw away the rind^ 
While prudent Sarah, sure to please, 
t.ike a clean maiden, scraped tlie cheesi^ 
This done, young Pindieo replied, 
"Sally 1 now declare my bride, 
And she shall be my wedded wifis« 
For worse or better, for my Hfc.** 

With Nsn I eant my wdfarc put. 
For she has proved a dirty alut; 
And Betsey, who has pared the rind. 
Would give my fortune to the wind. 
Sally the happy medium ebose. 
And I with Sally will repose; 
She's prudent, cleanly; a,nd the man. 
Who fixes on a nuptial plan. 
Can never err, if he wiU choose, 
A irife by cheese— before he vm." 
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\rticles of literary intelligence, inserted by the booksellers in the Unitjio Si A.Tfi&* 
G azette, will be copied into thii Mag^ine without fiirUier order. 



HBCENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
Ezra Sarjeataf New ^ork, 
BepublisliedN-^The Qutfterly Review. 

Ko. V. Price gl 25. 

\Uo — A i'reatise on the Diseases 
and Management of Sheep. With Intro* 
duetory Remarks on their Anatomical 
Structure, and an Appe?i(1ix, containing 
documents exhibiting tlic value of the 
Merino Breed of Sheep, and their Progress 
in Europe. By Sir George Stewart Mac- 
Ken zie, Bart. Price ^1 25 cents, in 
boards. 

Jfy ElUvH and Critwify J^ew York, 
Published— The Or\■^\\^ r,f Free Mason- 
ry, a poslhumons work. By Uie late Tho- 
mas Faine, AuUior of Common Sense, Tho 
BighU of Man, hue. Price 25 cents. 
Bif P^u'or and Duruiin^-, IVt, 
Hrpiibiishcd— I'he West Indies. By 
James Montgomery And Other Foems on 
the Abolition of the Slscve Trade. ByJsmei 
Gi ili iTn and V. Bcncrer. 

Mj^ WilUumn and Whiting, ./Vtfw Xork, 
Published— The Works of Aloxande* 
H.imiUon. Comprising liis most important 
ofhci il Reports; an improved edition of 
the Federalist, on tJic New Constitution, 
written in IfMi and Paeifieus, on the Pro« 
Claroationof Neutrality, written in 1793. 
Embellished with a correct and elegant 
Likeness of Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Jay, and 
Mr. Madison. In 3 vols, octavo, extra 
boards, %7 50 cents; and in 3 vols, royal 
12mo. boards, £5. 

VROPOSED AMBRICAN PUBLIC AT|0«8« 

Thomas Dbbfotiy Philmlelpfua, 
Propor.i s to publish — A System of Ana- 
tomy. By Cuspai- W.st:J, M. D, Professor 
«f Anatomy in tlic University of PennsyU 
VMua. 

J. Ktnr^Hton, JfcJfhmre, 



Proposes publish 



liJi, 



Bflbscription-^ 



The New Medical Compendium for the 
Use of Phvsiciuns !«nd l«V.n)ilir\;. !?> D. Cox, 
Cbymist lu bis B.i'.ainiKk MajeiU. Cor- 
vected, improved and erdurged, wi»h some 
Valuabit- Nolcs. Bi' an .hr.cricav Plri^Uian. 

Ah<\ to rcpubliHh — Lord Anson's Voyage 
Bound the World. By RiChard Walter, 
M. A. Ch^>lain ot tiie' Commodore sh^ 
Ihe Centurion, duriiif^ the Voyajje. 
±i. Hargeant, J\'evf i\ik. 
Proposes to republish— -The Bdinburgh 
Annual Ue^ister. 

Also— Ski tches of Scottish Scenery, by 
Mrs. iirant. 

Alio— In 5 or 6 volumes quarto. The 
Boly Scripttires of the Old aiid' Sfew 



Testaments. The Text taken from the 
most eotrect Copies of the present Autho- 
rized Version. With all the Marginal 
Readings; an ample Collection of Parallel 
Texts; and Copious Summaries to each 
Chapter. 

RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Ilees*s New Cyclopaedia, Part XXiX. li. 
l^rge paper, 1/ 16f 

EncyclopjediaBrittannica, Voi. XX. Part 
II. which con)]>Iete8 the new edition of 
this work 4to lot 

The Edinburgh Monthly Magasuie and 
Review. No. 1. U.6d. 

The New Annual Register: or General 
Repository of History, Politicks, and Lite- 
rature, for the year 1S09. To which is pre* 
fixed, the History of Knowledge, Learn- 
ing, and taste, in Great Britun> during 
the reign of Queen Anne. 6n». 1/. la. 

Minutes in A^ricuUme and Plantings 
ilhistmted with Dried Spccimenf? of Na- 
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FROM THE qUARTERLT REVIEW. 



An Authentick Narrative of four YettB* Besidenec AtTon^^atfthon, one of the Friendlf 

j4slands, in the South Sea. By • who went thither in the Duff, under 
captain Wilson, in 1796. Witii an Appendix, by an eminent Writer, bvo. pp. 234. 
London. 1810. 

IN our account of the mission to board the ship, and tlie exertion so 

the South Sea islandS)* it is men- exhausted him, tiiut he was obli.^ed 

tioned that one of the missionaiies to rest at the gangway. Having; 

renounced his office; accommodated reached the deck] he wotild not 

himself to the mamiera of the na- appear before the captain till he had 

lives; and remained in Tongataboo been shaved; a circumstance wliich 

after the brethren effected their the journalist seems to considoi: as 

escape. The history of this man's a iii oofof (>reat decency. This diicf 

adventures is now made publick, icadiiy promised to take the mis- 

and the narratives of Stade^i capti- sioharies under his protectbn. The 

vity among the Tapinambas and abbee^ or estate, however* which he 

Dmry's in Madagascar^ are scarcely offered them, was not deemed an 

more interestin?^. eligible situation The chiefs usually 

The name of the adventurer is resided in a lUiilrcnt part of the 

supprest. It would be improper to island; they drew after them the 

repeat it here, lest it might expose greater part of the inhabitants; and 

him to unciyU cariosity, and, there- the missionaries supposed the more 

forcy we shall call him by his baptis« they mingled with the people, tlie 

xnal name of George* He had been greater would be their usefulness, 

a brickhycr, and was in his twenty- There was yet a weightier objection 

iifth year when he was landed, with to the place of abode. If they acccpt- 

nine other brethren, in Tongataboo, cd it, they placed themselves under 

Council/ and Ambler, two Eu- tjje pioUction of Moomot^e, a mau 

ropeans [runaways, as it afterward evidently near hts end. That event 

appeared, from Botany Bay] whom would leave them without a protec- 

they fiMind upon the island, were tor; their property would become an 

their negotiators with the flnp^ona- object of desire and contention 

gaboola or chief. Moomooe, who amon?^ the chiefs; and their lives, 

held that ofiice, was in the last stage not improbably, endangered. For 

of debility and disease. He went on these reasons they preferred settling 

* Bm Selea Revievi^ Vol*|lX. p. 37. 
Vol. tf* S » 
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under tlie protection of his eldest 
son Toogahowc, a middle aged 
man. Stout, sullen, and morose^ hU 

Soice, when in anger, bellowed like 
tie roaring of a lion. This chief 
soon succeeded to his father; but 
the missionaries findin^^ that while 
they reniaintd tojjether, the tempta- 
tion of I oin crsing in their own lan- 
guage impeded their progress in 
tiiat of the coiuitryi resolved to 8e<* 
p^arate into small paities. George 
chose to live entirely with the na- 
tives, and took up \\is abode with 
one ot ihc principal lordsj by naiue 
Mulkaamuir. ' . 

Such was their situation when the 
Duff left them. They watched her 
in tlic distune cj then, looking rouiul 
npon the island, exclaimed: This 
is the ground where our bodies will 
moulder; this wc must look upon as 
our country and our grave." Reflec- 
tions of this kind . made no verv 
lasting impression upon George. A 
funeral sermon»it seems, had mght- 
ened him into methodism, about a 
year before he embarked in the mis- 
sion. On the voyage, liis fervour was 
not likely to abate, siimulated as it 
was by the sympathy of all around 
him. But when he went to live 
among men, to wliom hib routine of 
prayer was unintelligible, he found 
it lar more easy to sympathize with 
them, than to make them conipre- 
he<»d, and participate in a devotion 
which he now rather affected than 
felt. The brethren had been inform- 
ed, before the .ship departed, that 
ho cohabited wiili one of the native 
women, and they saw thut some 
parts of his conduct corresponded 
witli the information; but he denied 
the chai'gc, and both they and capt. 
Wilson thought it bptter to leave 
him on the island, than to take him 
to Europe. The ship bad not sailed 
many days before his falling off was 
fully discovered. Its first manifesta- 
tion was putting on the dress of the 
natives. In tliis, however, the mis- 
sionaries would have done right to 
fdlow hh example Xt ccnsist^ 



among the better ranks, of a piece 
of clotli, several yards in leugUx, 
wrapped round the body) and £uten* 
ed below the breast by" a peculiar 
kind of knot, for which, if it were 
accurately described, a sailor's vora- 
bulary might probably furnish the tit 
name. From tlience it hantj^s loose 
below tlie knees, and bcmi^ closely 
girdled, is sufficiently long for the 
upper part to be thrown over the 
shoulder. Tids, however, is a costly 
dress, and what is called the jiff gee 
is more generally used. It is made 
of the leaves of the rfre plant, which 
aru. very broad and stron^^. These are 
fluely shredded, and bemg thickly 
entwined in a belty and fostened ^ 
round the w^aist, they hanpj down to 
the mid thigh like a full fhn^. The 
women commonly wear it in their 
festive dances, with the addition of a 
few strings of flowers. A similar 
dress is described by Le Moyne de 
Morgues as in use among some of 
the old Florida^ tribes. The inferiour 
classes most frequently wear nothing 
but a belt, about six inches broad, 
crobsed and fastened round the waist. 

The Jesuits always adopted the 
fashion of the people among whom 
they were stationed^ unless they were 
invested with authority wHich ena** 
bled them to appear in their own 
habit, as a superiour race. The Tu- 
pinambim missionaries were, how- 
ever, shocked at tlie appearance of 
their brother in the native gai'b, and 
regarded, as empty excuses, th« 
warmth of the climate, the custom 
of tiie people, and the folly of wearw 
i'lr^ ICuropean clothes, in a country, 
where, when worn out, it w as impos- 
sible to replace them. Thus far 
George had reason oa his side; but , 
his companion, when he shook his 
head in grief at the metamorphosis 
was right in foreseeing that this wa^ 
but the prelude to fartlier conformity. 
Mulkaamair, his protector, advised 
him to take a wife, and offered him 
a relation of his own, a handsome 
girl, about eighteen. The young 
vomeft dC IkmgaUboo, pride them* 
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sekcs upon their vircjinity; a feeling he wouTd not Consent to abandon his 
belonging to a more adviinced state wife, as he culled her, they judged 
tft societf than that of these island- it best to marry hiiu according to 
ers, and probably retained among the English htm. It was a remnant 
them from the first peoplers, or the of grace in George; and if he felt it 
subsequent race of conquerors.— as an indissoluble engagement, that 
Their hair remains uncut till mur- ^v^ls all the. good which was to be 
riage, as a token and ornament of expected from it. But the brctiiren, 
maidenhood. It is then shorn, and instead of impressing this upon him, 
by a peculiarity of language, which endeavoured to explain it to the 
ought to imply a better system of woman^ and terrified her so much 
morals than accompanies it, husband by the austerity of their manner* 
and wife are designated by the com- that she burst into tears, and refused 
tnon word of aanna. The daughters to go through a solemnity wliich 
of the chiefs arc always under the must necessarily have a})pfaved to 
care of woiuen, who may be caMed her as a piece of foreign conjuriiirr, 
duennas. From tlieir birth, they are the caut^u oi wiuch she could nut 
never suffered to be without one or divine, and the consequences of 
two of these attendants; and, after which, from the manner of tlie ofii- 
marriage, a similar guard is provi- ciating priests, she might well ap- 
ded by the husband. This, how^ever, prehcnd to be something dreadful, 
seems to be more an attendance of She was, therefore, sent buek to her 
ceremony than of precaution; or if father. This separation did liot con- 
intended for precaution, it is of little tiuuc iuag. George began to consi- 
avail, for the sense of honour pre- der, that to all lawful purposes in 
serves the maiden fromincontmence. Tongataboo, she was his wife alrea- 
The wife has no sense of duty to dy. Mulkaamair, at his request, sent 
preserve her, and all feeling of alTec- for her again, and gave them a 
tion is precKuled or destroyed by the habitation near his ou n, and here 
practice of [>oIygamy, and the fre» they lived, for some time, in great 
quency of divorce. comfort. He daily advanced in ins 
The young women are not allowed knowledge of the language, and de* 
to choose for themselves. The fiither, termined to pass the remainder of 
or his representative, always chooses his days upon the island, 
for them; and an instance of refusal The mode of life whirh he Iiad 
on their part, has never been known, enjoyed with Mulkaamair, before ho 
George's bride was brought to him, began an esiabiishment of his own, 
modestly dressed in her best appa- was, indeed, sufficiently tempting, 
rcl, at the head of a number of wo- The habitation of this chieftain was 
men, one of whom took her by the fifty feet in length, and of an oval 
hand and seated her by his side. fonn. One large and lofty post was 
This was all the ceremony. Mul- fixed in the centre, and an oval rkii^ 
kaamair entertained a large com- of lesser ones, at equal distancea, 
pany in honour of the marriage, planted round it. Layers were fixed 
and they danced and sung till a late upoii these, from which rafters ex- 
hour. Tho news soon reached the tended to the pillar in the middlie; 
two brothers who dwelt nearest, thus uniting the whole edifice. The 
said they, in their own words, « dealt outer roof was rather of basket work 
with him on this mournful occasion than thatcli; the inner, warm and 
according as they were enabled." beautiful matting. Screens of mat- 
He received them coldly, yet, he ting, made from the cocoa tree, 
says, not without much inward alarm were fastened to the outer post in 
Istthe enonmtyof his donduet They tainy weather, at other tiroes the 
continued ^ adta^ish lum, t^d as whole seems to hare been open. 
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The floor was a^^ted, and iliis mat* 
ting^ was not less usefiil thaa beau- 
Hful. Its texture was so dote that it 

^vas impenetrable to inseetfl. One of 
Mulkaamair's wives, lor he had, 
gemerally, from four to eight, usually 
slept with him in this apaitment, in 
a space separated Irom the rest by 
ail enclosure of matting. The rest 
were lodged with the cbildreily in 
small, contiguous dwellings. About 
seven they usually retired to their 
matting; but instead of going imme- 
diately to sleep, such conversation 
then took place till ten or eleven, 
«• between the chief and his numeroua 
household, that George considered 
this time as the most social of the 
whole day. He listened to them for 
hours, and was often, he says, im- 
proved as well as surprised by the 
shrewdness of their remarks, and 
the good sense of tiieir reasonings. 

At break of day they rose, and 
proceeded to the ceremonies of 
breakfast^ which is a very serious 
business in Tongataboo. The whole 
company scut themselves cross- 
legged in a circle, tiie chief in tiie 
place of hoaour, and his tackhang- 
ers, or ministero, on each side of 
him, to superintend the preparation 
of the kava. They give the word of 
c6mmand ffor the movements of a 
regiment at pai udc are not conduct- 
ed with more rcguiurity) and tlie 
person who is to mix it, splits the 
root into small pieces, with a flat 
piece of wood or of whalebone, 
which they procure from the fish 
that arc iiometimcs cast upon their 
coast. The pieces are then handed 
to the young people who have clean 
teeth, fit for chewing it Even in 
this beastly nnode of cookery, which 
is alpnost universal among savages, 
there is every where some fashion oif 
delicacy. I'hc northern Indians, of 
whom H6arne has given so excellent 
an account, are especially nice about 
the state of the masticators* teeth; 
. here the young alone are permitted 
to dperate; among some of the Pa- 



i*aguay tribes it is the exclusive- 
<^ce of old women, they being coa- 
sidered as purified from all «Bclea»- 
ness by age. Each person has -a leaf 

by him, on which he spits his por« 
tion. A large bowl is then handed 
round into which the whole is emp- 
tied. It is then placed opposite the 
c^hief, two young men being seated 
on each aa» to diive away the flies 
with fiuis of plantain leaves. The 
superintcndant informs the tack- 
hangers that all the kava is chewed, 
and they give orders to mix it. 
Cocoanut shells hiled with water 
are brought, which one of the iiy- 
fiappers pours in, while the other 
continues to keep off the taseotai 
till the tackhangcr bids him stop. 
The pulp is then squeezed by hand- 
fuls, tliat these orderers of the feast 
may judge the strength of the liquor 
as it &lls mto the disb«.It is then 
passed three or four times througb « 
a strainer made of the inner bark of 
a tree, and notice is given that the 
kava is clean. The company, mean- 
time, are employed in manuCicturinp: 
their own disiics, wiuch are made 
of plantain leaves, so skilfully platted 
as to hold water* The servmg men 
rise from the circle and carry their 
dishes to the great bowl, and as the 
superintendant fills it, he calls out, 
whose is this kava? The person 
whose name is pronounced, claps 
his handS} and the cup beerer pi^- 
sents it to him with the greatest ds- 
comm. If it be to any of Duatonga's 
family, who arc considered sacred, 
he muiit sit down crosslegged before 
he delivers u. llcbe herself could 
not olhciate witli more grace, or 
dexterity. Baked yams are now 
brought in leaf baskets, finom an 
outhouse, built for the purpose; they 
cat them after the drinking is finish- 
ed, and the whole meal, with all its 
preparations, lasts, sometimes, from 
break of day till noon. The kava is 
certainly an intoxicating lic^uor; yet 
according to this account, no time is 
allowed for fermentation. It should 
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seem, therefore, to owe its powers 
of exhiUratiug to some deleterious 
pr*peity. 

^ Afier. titts bmttsty irUcii woBOf 
vie wUh Hooieff^s dliiMrt in Icngthf 
they lie down and sleep for two or 
three hours. The business of the 
higher ranks is then how to be idle 
through the day. They wrestle and 
they box. Cooke's sailors tried ti^ir 
skill vifch tc»B» «f th«ae idaodera 

for lovey*' Midy in erery instaiicey 
the savage vu the ceiiqixei!or< It 
would be a worthy mission for one 
of " the fancy" to make a voyage to 
Toiigataboo, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the state of the science 
.among them, and bringing back a 
.profbaoor to lie toatcktd agamat 
the chaminon of England- Batlung 
is a favourite resource. They go out 
at high water, when the sea rolls 
with great force upon their flat 
shore, swim some way out, then 
ride in upon the swell. A bystander, 
ignonntof their skill and power in 
^lia element would tlunk Uiey must 
be dashed lifeless upon the beach. 
One hand is stretched out like a 
prow; the otiier steers them behind. 
Suddenly they turn on one side, dart 
back through the next wave> swim 
out,, and again float in> till 'satisfied 
with. the sport, they shoot through 
^be returning billow, and land with 
perfect ease. They have a water 
game played by two parties. Two 
posts are tixed about a hundred 
yards distant from each otlier, in a 
. depth of about four feet A large 
■atone ia placed between them, and 
: the struggle is, wliich party can first 
drag the stone to their own post. 
Another sport, peculiar to these 
islanders^ is the royal diversion of 
rat catchiug, in which the cliiefs arc 
particularly skilful. The kernel of 
the cocoanut toasted and chewed, 
ia first strowed as a bait; the sports- 
men take their stand with bows and 
arrows, and squeiik so naturally, that 
the rats come out at the call. Tii,e 
chiefs, like pigeon shooters in En^ 
gland) let ily alternately, and he who 



kilh the most, in the same number 
of shots, wins the game. George 
could never partake in the water 
games; but he soon became an ex- 
cellent' shot at the rats» 

When the day is wholly devoted 
to idleness, which, in their intervals 
of peace, is not uncommon, the chief 
sends round the district and collects 
forty or fifty youths of both sexes, 
to dance with his attendants. Their 
dances are performed by the light 
of toFchaet formed of the old bark of 
the cocoa tree. The costume of the 
women is after the fashion of our 
stage dancers; their necks and shoul- 
ders are encircled witii wreaths of 
flowers, and otlier flowers, peculiarly 
white and fragrant^ are interwoven 
with their^ dark hair. They dance 
in companies of eighty or a hundred^ 
performing their complicated evolu- 
tions with a promptness and regula- 
rity not to be exceeded. It would 
have been curious if the quondam 
misuonary had explained some of 
the names of their dances, that we 
might have seen whether they vied 
in elegance with My Garter's 
Loose, Moll in the Wad, The Devil 
among the Tailors, and other such 
amiable titles, which are called for 
in the first circles of fiishionable 
life. They keep Up the dance till 
midnight, sometimes till momin^Y 
one ^c.t relieving another. Ti is their 
ceremony of joy, and they conclude 
with it, their ceremonies of mourn- 
ing. As the women grow eager with 
the sport, they throw off the scanty 
coverings in which they began tlie 
performance. The decency of the 
narrator prevents him from bringing 
any farther charge against them; 
but it is sufficiently known to what 
excesses of licentiousness these 
amusements are the forerunners and 
incentives. 

Soon after his marriage, George 
purchased the abhvr^ or estate, of 
Onuitaanee, containing about fifteen 
acres, for a spade, an ^xe, a small 
car»oe, and a couple of knives. There 
were several habitations upon it,* 
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the tenants of which, in consequence 
of the ill treatment whicli some of 
their countrymen had experienced 
from tiie Botany Bay men, were 
ifiaid to remain vnder a European 
chie^ till his pfomiaea aod persua* 
aiona woo them to continae. Soeiety 
is not advanced in Tongataboo to 
that hU^c of barbai'iam where the 
labourers are slaves of ti.c soil. 
Their siiuaiion, however, is far irom 
that of freemen^ for though the la- 
bour which they beatow upon llie 
estate on which they dwell and cul* 
tivatt^ for their own subsistence, and 
tliat Oi tlieir lord, is an unobjection- 
able mode of paying rent, the ijitc- 
riour chiefs, under wiium tliey hold, 
aend them twice or thrice a week to 
work for the dugonagaboola; and 
a^fadont^yeery as it is called* is felt 
as a i^i-eat burthen. Geort^e obtained 
an exemption from it for his proper- 
ty, and, in < onsecjuence, many re- 
quested to bcconvc his tenants. Jie 
went on purchasing land till at last 
his abbee comprised fifty acrea^ 
which were soon in the highest state 
of cultivation. lie made a plantation 
round it of bread fruit, plantains, 
««id cocoasi a gravel walk from his 
house to the high road, about two 
hundred yardain leni^ib, and planted 
on both sides with sugar canes. It is 
a proof not less of European talents* 
than of the easiness of their agri- 
culture, that his whole farm was 
scon like a garden; and that in the 
hungry season, as it is called, he had 
enough for his own househokl, made 
liberal presents to liis neighbours* 
and yet fruits were left to drop from 
the trees. He even improv<"d upon 
tlic nalivci-' v.\ their own arts. Their 
mode of plauling the sugar cane is 
to cut it in two or tluee pieces, and 
plant thcni uprightj the top decays, 
and It shoots out stems only at the 
lower knots; J\e laid them length- 
ways in furroHs, and obtained suck- 
ers from c\rry joint — A principle 
of honesty hardiy to have been ex- 
pected in the natives, was found 
amdtig them: for though thev stole 



European articles ijnMu^hinf;;^1y, they 
would not plunder a plarita'kon. 
George's farm was robbed but once, 
and liiat by a man of the lowest 
order. Some of the nadves appre- 
hended lunif and connoted him with 
great dexterity, by fittiitt the fruit 
to the branches from which it had 
been lnoken. They would have put 
him 10 death if (icorge would have 
permitted ii; and they would not be 
aatiafied till they had tied him up 
and flogged him. 

His household sometimea consist- 
ed of not less than thirty persons. He 
kept open house, or ratlicr open 
tabic, a her the manner of the island, 
like a Bedovvccii ciuef. Any stranger 
who passed by when he was ^tting 
at his door* or at the entfanceof his 
abbce, would sit down beside him 
without invitation, and partake his 
mf':i!. In the scarce season, numbers 
rrsoi ted to him for yams and fruits, 
and the custom was, never to refuse 

while they laated. The adramagesof 
a decent conduct, even amonef sa- 
vages, were strikingly liiaimsted 

by the different fate of this renegade 
missionary, ai d of the two convicts, 
Anil>U'r and Mos gan. These fellows, 
to GULaui the respect oi the uaLive^, 
gave out that one was a duke and 
the other a prince; but that the mis* 
aionaries were men of the lowest 
class, and servants to them in their 
o\N n country. This stupid falsehood 
v.as soon discovered; the natives 
readily remarked, tiiaL ii tiiey had 
been Uie men of consequence whichi 
they pretended to be* property would 
have been left with them* as it wa^ 
wit!i the brethren. Their insolence 
brutality soon made them odious. 
Ambler avlis killed for his insolence 
to one oi the chiefs, and ins endea- 
vours to excite diatufbances. MoK 
gan was put to death for brutally* 
vblating & chief's daughter in one 
of the Vavou islands, George, mean- 
time, conductini^ himself peaceably 
and induslriousl), became a chief of 
some consequence hiauielf. lie ac- 
commodatf^d hunael^ indeed^ to the 
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vices of the natives as well as to His father had been the Diigonaga* 
their, maimers, and never seems to boola, so that the monarchy and 
bav^ been troubled with any incon- priesthood seem to have been united 
venient principle of xnorallty; but m the same person; but dying when 
according to the standard of morals Duatooga waa' too young to succeed 
at Tongataboo, he was a moral man. him, the sovereignty was wrested 
He took as many wives us he pleased, from his widow, and no attempt was 
without offeudini^ any person; and made to recover it when the son 
while sitting under the shade of his grew up. His own patrimony and 
own cocoas and bread trees, receiv his spiritual authority contented him. 
ioig presents 'from Malkaamair, the From this personage, it might have 
second person in the island^ and been thought the missionaries would 
sending others to him in retum> be in most danger; he appears, how- 
though with little compunction of ever, never to have molested them, 
the tabernacle, he had no occasion A trifling circumstance tauf^ht ]nm 
to regret tlic days when he carried to despise tlicm soon after their ar- 
the hod and the trowel. - rivaU and this, perhaps, preserved 
This state of- prosperity continued them from any more dangerout 
between two and three years, when feeling. The Duif had taken out an 
a conspiracy broke out, which de- assortment of cuckoo clocks, which 
stroyed his establishment, and laid soon became objects of universal 
waste one of the most fertile, and wonder. The general opinion wa<i 
best rcguiaicd islands of Polynesia, that a spirit spoke in them, and 
A ddef called Loo^olaia, was the would detect them if they stole any 
author of .this conspiracy, of which thing from the ship or the mission* 
1^ object was to murder D.ngona- aries. Toogahowe stood in auch awe 
gaboola, and make George's friend, of it, that he would not have one in 
Muikaamair, supreme chief in his his house. His father, Moomooe, re- 
stead. The time chosen for putting: rarrlod it differently, and when he 
the prQject in execution was liie found inmsclf dangerously ill, re- 
performaoce of a religious ceremony, quesXcd that some of the brethren 
which has escaped the notice of the. would come and sing psalms for 
<^ther missionaries. There waji a him, and bring a cuckoo clock, to 
chief in the island called Duatonga, assist in healing him. The high 
the head of a family who were priest, however, I; no wing, perhaps, 
thought, origmally, to have come the mysteries of his own profession, 
from the sky. He was acknowledged was exceedingly delighted witii these 
by all tli$ neighbouring islands as clocks, desired to have one, and as 
t^eir mediafipr, to converse with the soon as he got it home, took it to 
godsi and procure them plenty, and pieces to examine the inside. To 
Z'99igmtiih9 derived its name from put it together again was beyond his 
his residence there, signifying the skill, and unluckily it was beyond 
M^cred isle. Dugonagaboola himself the skill of the missionaries too. 
did not receive so much iiomage as Ivione of them had been instructed 
this religious chief. His own estate in this branch of mechanism, and 
was ample^ but contribttliDns were the discovery of their ignoraiice ex- 
bipought him fipom all the other dis« cited the contempt of the natives, 
tricta sufficient to support him in The chiefs of Tongataboo, and of 
Splendour; and whenever he appear- all the neighbouring islands, asscm- 
ed, all per^^pns, of whatever lu'-e or bled once a year in the dwelling of 
se3^, iiiSLantiy uncovered to the waist, Duatonga, to offer the first fmits of 
sate down, crossed their arms and their fieUls to him, as the minister 
legs, and remained in that posture and representative of the god who 
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dresses, ^vhlch denoted the districts 
over which they preside, they ap- 
proached him with a slow, solemn 
pace) and uttering a monotmioaa 
song, presented to him the first 
fruits on their knees; then past off 
in the same order, and -with tlic 
same solemnity, 'i'he ceremony was 
generally followed by a dance, and 
oIlcu concluded with a rude imita- 
tion of war, in which thef fought 
with branches of the cocoa tree-«a 
Polynesian tournament. The Ougo- 
nat^aboola, as well as the inferiour 
chiefs, attended upon this occasion, 
and this was the ttmc chosen by 
Loogolala, for the execution of his 
conspiracy. He communicated the 
design to a number of daring men, 
sitfl[icicnt to fill two large canoes. 
They appearc^l at the ceremony, and 
alter its coru lusiun, embarked as if 
. to return to their own part ot" the 
island; but they waited off the coast 
till it was evening, then relanded, 
stationed a watch at everjr road 
leading to Dugonagatv>ola's resi- 
d^ce, and proceeded in smrch of 
him. They ibund all his attendants 
asleep; but as it was dark, tliey 
could not see which was the chief, 
and were afraid to strike any one, 
lest they should kill the wrong per- 
son, and thus give the alarm. Unr 
happily for him, it is the peculiar 
privilege of the sovereign to anoint 
his head with oil, strongly scented 
with a fragrant wood, which is 
brought from the Feojec Islands. 
By this lie -was discovered, and tiiey 
murdered him. Having made sure 
of their object, they began to n^assu- 
crc his attendants; some of them, 
however, effected their escape, 
the conspirators reembarked. 

The mends of the' slain chief 
took up the body of Loogolala's 
ther, and exposed it upon a tree, as 
the greatest indignity that could be 
offered to his family, und then Hock- 
ed to Mulkaamair, that he mi^ht 
lead them on to vengeance. To their 
great astonishment he joined Loo» 
goiala, tili they formed a fonmdaUe 



party^ and the fute of the island was 
to be decided by war. Muikaamair 
commanded his own forces, aod 
Qeorge followed him to battle. He 
might have staid behind, bol he was 
attached to his beaefoctor; aody 
moreover, had some curiosity to see 
their mode of fighting, winch he ex- 
pected would be but child's piay. 
The preparations were, however, 
something fomiidable$ eooeh sheUe 
were sounded for the t^aam^ and 
multitudes flocked to the summons. 
They had blackened their faces, and 
discoloured their bodies, that they 
might appear terrible; and their hair 
was cut close, except a bunch which 
was tied close on tiie crown of the 
head, like a crest, perhaps for the 
double purpose of securing it from 
the grasp of an enemy, and forming 
some defence. George was impatient 
for the battle, and pressed forward; 
his party was superiour in numbers^ 
they made sure of Tictory, hnd m 
their confidence, neglected the best 
means ef securing it. They took up 
their quarters carelessly for the nig-ht, 
and George, who was with the ad- 
vanced division, lay down to sleep 
among them. The measures of tiie 
enemy were more wisely takep. Just 
before daybreak they stale in upon 
the camp, hoping to surprise .M]|i<> 
kaamsdr, and terminate the war by 
putting to death the nmn for whose 
aggrandisement it had been so 
wantonly provoked. For this pur- 
pose they crept in a single file, each 
man laying hold of the girdle of tiie 
one before htm, and treading saiettlly 
in his steps. A considerable number 
had, in this manner, past the ad- 
vanced guard before they were dis- 
covered. The alarm was given, 
George started up, taid saw a large, 
straggling body coming to HtMk 
them. He ran forward as if to see a 
spectacle; one who knew him, pulled 
him back, telling him he did not 
know his danger, to which, in fact, 
he seems to have been insensible, 
not from courage, but fipom an im* 
«ccouiitabVe thous^tieasn^ss^ flltDge« 
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ther difewmt ten it. The ton of 

MuIkaarrtRir was before him en- 
g-ag'ed in fit^ht with a strong- adver- 
sary. He hadiiiaiiufactured an Kiiglisk 
scythe into a tremendous sword) and 
mdi this he vtmck off the hetd of 
bb eaemf at a single blow, then 
stuck the point into it, and ran back 
to display tiie bloody trophv.Gcor?:!;e's 
firat thought had been to assist him; 
but the enemy were pressing; on, 
aiid seeing tiie effect oi tiitiir vvea- 
poBBy hU •courage suddenlf deserted 
ham. "They were anned wkh bow9» 
chibs, spcarS) and the bo^gebogge, 
a sort of wooflcn baltlcclorc, like t!ie 
macanaof the Hi azilum tribes, having 
the sides of iis head sharpened to 
au edge, and the middle thick and 
heavy. Of all these . instrumontt 
George instantly conceiyed a most 
Tespectfal opinion. His own paity 
were losinf> ground. He forced his 
way through them, so as to be fore- 
most ill the retreat, and ran a full 
quai'ler oi a miie beiure he looked 

Miind hioiy nor did he halt till he 
fdl into a hole and sprained his leg^ 
This did not stop him. He continued 

to limp away with all imaginable \e- 
locity, and remained in such whole- 
some fear of tfic bo^gebogge, tliat 
he never again ventured within its 
ntnaku He had once seen a man 
knooked down ndth onsy which laid 
open his head» and sovttered part of 
bis brains on the i^^round. His ene- 
mies supposed him to be dead, and 
left him. His friends, however, took 
hiux up, bound up his head, and in 
r short timet be walked on with thenn 

" The times have been. 
That when the brains were out» the Asa 
would die," 

and notwithstanding this instance to 
^he conti'ary, George thou^lit it was 
MCTf likely to prove so stilly in his 
own case; and ever after he ae» 
jEBDwlodgea that he took care to 
run away in time. 

. Mulkaamair met with thehghteous 
reward of his ambition. He was car- 
tiedy a3 appears to be the cu&tom^ 
Voii* IV, 3 4 



on Z-fatta; that is, a mde palanqui^ 

formed of two rails tied together, 
and covered with matting. The ene- 
my came up to him. Aboirt eighteen 
or twenty of his houseiiuid fought 
brav^ In hbdie&nce, till they were 
■11 overpowered and slain. Among 
them were two of his wives. He 
himself was made prisoner, and 
immediately put to death. Some of 
the missionaries had been com- 
plied to acconnjiuiy the army of the 
loyaliatsy or Afaeefoaians u they are 
called^ their main strength lyin^ in 
^le district of Aheefio. For a Utile 
while every trifling advantage was 
imputed to their presence, and they 
came in fur their sliarc of tfvc warnv 
ebL acknowledgement:) in couimou 
with the god Tallaeitoobo and bia 
compeers. Even their dog was ca» 
ressed, and regaled with food, as a 
tutelary being. But as the brethren 
took no active part, and were too 
simple-hearted to keep up, by any 
artilices, a deiusijDn so advantageous 
to themselves, thi& superstition 
soon gave way to contempt and in^ 
dignation, and it waa fortunate for 
them that they were permitted to 
steal away. Three of their number 
redded in a difterent part, with a 
well inclined man, who had been left 
on the island by an American ship. 
The conquerors came to their place 
of abode in the heat of pursuit* and 
a savage, to whom they had formerly 
refused something which he asked, 
instigated his comrades to murder 
tliem. They were much to be re- 
gretted. One of them [Bowel ] who 
bad been a shopkeeper, was a man 
of considerable talents, and having 

made great pror^ress in the languaee, 
was tornniitj;a grammar of it. Their 
garden was nourishing. They had in- 
troduced llie pineapple, and the 
cotton tree, which was be^iiming to 
bear, when tbey and all their labours 
were tbns. destroyed. 

Loogolala arrived with another 
division of his party, in time to save 
the wreck of Muikaamair's army, 
a&d tbc fortune of the war wu3 
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changed. They slept in their canoes 
that night, and on the following 
rooming routed their opponents. 
The beaten party took refuge in a 
large Jiatooka^ the burying place of 
Dugonagaboola* hoping .that its 
faiCctity would protect them. The 
tonquerort attempted to pull up 
the fence; but as those within could 
see them, while they themselves 
were unseen, ihey made a successful 
defence. The assailants judged it 
best, therefore, to . set fire .to the 

' thatch; but this would have been a 
dime; and with a strange inconsi - 
tency of superstition (akin to that of 
the old, wild Irish, M-ho left their 
ri^ht arms unchristened) they ap- 
plied to Geprge^ as one who mi^ht 
comMt saeruege with impunitT. 
Amid aU the laffientations for h» 
backslidings, no expression of regret 
escapes the re-regenerated sinner 
for this day's work. He threw a fire- 
brand upon the thatch— instead of 
leeling that every place, in which 
the helpless and innocent take re« 
laget ought to be truly sacred. It 
was soon in a blaze, and all who 
rushed from the flames were massa- 
cred; only a few young women were 
spared. The dead bodies were roasted 

*and eaten. The ^ercest savages ^ 
America are not inore merdless 
than thece islanders. Women and 
children were massacred, in some 
places, without sparing one, and this 
in a war preceded by no hostile or 
factious feelings, between people of 
the same nadon pr tribe, united but 
a fbw days before under one govern* 

. menty'^and now only disputing for the 
choice of a chief, under whom tliey 
were to be united again ! 

A district called Mafanga, was 
eonsidere4 as a country of refuge 
Ibr all who fted there; and happily 
for those who escaped to it, no 'spe« 
cies of casuistry was discovered, by 
which the conquerors could violate 
it by proxy. Loogolala, now com- 
pletely victorious, took the refugees 
pom thb asylum, but did them no 
injury. The surrqjKRUog isiani^ 



submitted, and he made iiifjajinjlil 

among them to take possession an^ 
enjoy his new dignity, while the 
principal island recovered from its 
devastation, and accumulated provir 
sioos for his return. Qeorge aictoiai* 
panied htm on these ezcurMoms. 19^ 
had now completely accustomed him- 
self to the native habits of life, and 
among others, to their frequent 
practice of batliiug, a diversion which 
they generally took thrice a day. But 
up<ni these occasions, George was 
exposed te the scoffs of his compa- 
nions for appearing naked when he 
was undressed; and it was thought 
indecent not to be tatooed. They call- 
ed him ouchedairf the mystery of 
wliich name he has left unexplained; 
but it operated upon him strangely; 
'his eyes were opened to his naked- 
ness; it offended his sense of honour 
and delicacy; and he resolved to be 
tatooed. The pain was so great thai 
ht could not go through the opera- 
tion, for George was no he^. At 
length, however, shame pi)B;fS4l|^ 
and the work was renewed. 'by j|n 
experienced hand. It was pefiociOw 
every third day, the swelling and in- 
flammation which followed, not sub- 
siding sooner. When it was comple- 
ted he was in a condition to appear 
ftill«drea«ed, without his <:lpthea, aik 
his European skin dwfiayedf-jnf 
blue stain to such advantage, tw-Si 
became as much an object of envy 
to the natic^ as |ie iiad.^v^ b^of . 
scorn. 

' The bpok was not written by 
Qeorge, taal taken down W shortr 
handurdm his convOrsation,and tlm 

composed by a member of the esta^ 
blished church. It wants, therefore^ 
tlie fulness, originality, and raciness 
of auto-biography; but it would pro- 
bably not have appeared at all, had 
It not l>een fer the .clergyman'^ as* 
sistance, and the publick>aie .cei^ 
tainly much indebted to him. Parts 
of the history have been slurred 
over, which, if George had indited 
in the true spirit of one confessing 
i^s sins, would have been more 
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^etidB^. 'thmi it Appears, montercAift' I&hi)mtiii^ wMob tKey 
;tilAt^'irlm the war broke out, he had witnessed, wei^ boldly disbelieved 
no wife, which, as he had several a as matters of gross and palpable 
few months before, implies a tolera- falsehood. But Hearne and Collins, 
ble proficiency in the vices of Ton- and the missionaries, have supplied 
J^taboo. lie had been betrothed to a us jwith new facts, which, because of 
vbfe of MiUkattnain she was now tfad|! novelty, wUt be generally 
lioniageable^ and he went to live known, and these cont^mptibW so- 
with her at her father's habitation, phisms Cat^pt a^aln be repeated in 
He-was, however, sickened of savage our generation, 
life, by the horrours which he had Loogolala revenged himself by 
witnessed, and still more by the dan- taking every opportunity of landing 
*^rs which he had escaped; aiid oni Tongatajboo to " roomw^;" that is, 
nisidne; an onportimity of going in to thassacre in secret^ to plunderi 
i^er^iittikie ship with the survhing .ewt ifswji the: plantains and cocoa 
\|ireihren,he felt it, he says, as a just trees, and commit every kind of 
pimishmcnt of his dereliction of devastation. The island before this 
duty, and he was scarcely able to bear war broke out had been like a ^ar- 
the thought of spending his future den, and the people were, by these 
^ye among such a race. He had yet means> reduced to a state of starv- 
I6^%i^d new^hoitoors. The people in^. This evil extended to all the 
of Aheefo rebelled against the usurp- Adjoining islands, the ruUng party 
kfv-jQeiMrge landed with Loogolala's crowded there, and deTOured all be« 
men to suppress them; and the sights fore them, George was made super- 
which he discovered in the district intendant over one of these islands, 
which they had wasted were, indeed, because it was supposed that the 
gtdRcient to shock an Englishman feeling of hospitality would be strong 
'iihb had not yet devested nutnself of enough to preyentthe younger chiefsy 
in sense of hiitaaanity.Htmiaa bodies, as well as the other natives^ from 
liid trans verSel]^ Upofi each other, plundering what was under his care, 
were piled up m large stacks, as But hunger is too strong to be re- 
trophies of victory. This, however, strained by any laws. George's field 
was done in the taste of ordinary of plantains was robbed, and the 
barbarisn^i. The politest of the orien* trace§ on each side of the hut in 
Ihdists, th» Per«ians» whem French which he lay to guard it, plainly 
Wi^fyt^ have complimented with the showed^ that if he had heard the 
jfitle the Parisians of the east, robbers and sallied out, men had 
erect nibnuments with skulls. But a been stationed there to transfix him. 
little way from one of these human They were obliged to eat the root of 
stacks, he came upon a spectacle the plantain with the improvidence 
which, he says, almost froze his of famine, and to drink the uuripe 
Mmkk 'A tno^er and her chiM had ndlk of the icoobt^ Nvmbers died &r 
murilered, and these accursed want, and George leaving hisislandi 
e&va^es had amused themselves with went to Loogolsda for food, 
placmg the dead infant at the dead The brother of this chief appoint- 
breast, and leaving them to stiffen ed him superintend ant of his dis- 
in that attitude. The philofiophists trict. This brother profited by the 
who have declaimed in fiivour of the example of ambitioixwhichl^ooKol^la 
9Mifp tttfte, could hm* found no had shown; hegan 'to fancy hinuelf 
Ixfa^nerB, IF the bublick had not been equally entitled to sqyerex^ poweti 
^"ignorant as mtn^tves. Old tra- and resolved to revolt against hioit 
Tellers, and the primitive historians and take possession of the Vavou 
of America, were not in the ordinary islands, for which, accordingly, he 
eoursr of readinip) and the facts of set oS with- « part^ of foUowera. 
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Georgia was rttow in great perplexity. 
There WM no rale «f prindple or 
dtity tt> direct him, if he had had 
yirtue to foU6w it. All he h id to do, 
was to take measures for his own 
preseivatioii; and this was rro easy 
task) when his immediate lord hud 
revoltedt and left him In chu^ of 
his' district. Aa the aaleft side be 
abandoned his trust) went to Loogo* 
lala, and put himself mider his pro- 
tection. He soon acquired his con- 
fidencp; took an active part in iiis 
f oncui'n^i and in consequence of the 
nq^taiieii which he "had acquired 
%a a fiomer^ wai aent by him to one 
of the VavDU islands, with a number 
of n>OT> to brinj^ it into a «Utte of 
cultivmtion, and thus contribute to 
Remedy the general sciircity. The 
j^rospcct of haviug an island of his 
own delighted htmy and he set off 
• &r hia little dominion sn high spi* 
cits* anticipating, he says, the hap* 
pine&s of being freed from the many 
mconvcniencif s of dependence. 

About midnight, they reached the 
Vavou islands. The moon was up, 
and as they were about to land, they 
aaw a man getting out of his canoO) 
aaifretunied from iisMng. George, 
who wrvs liiingry, jumped upon the 
beach, and cailed to him to give 
him sonie hsh. Fluently as he spoke 
tlic language, it was atUl easily dia* 
tinguishable that he waa ft foreign* 
er, and the niun, instead of anawer^ 
ing his demand, told him there was 
a 8hip of his country, which had 
btH;u there for three days. As soon 
as he was couviiiccd liiat this intel- 
ligence was true, he became exceed* 
ingly agitated, and all hia thoughts 
were bent upon efiecting his escape. 
His agitation was increased, Avhen 
on the follow ing morning, wiiile he 
was urginij the chief of the canoe 
wliich had brought hiiu there, to 
proceed to the ship, promising to 
get liim iron tools from liia country- 
men, another canoe arrived belong- 
iT)^ to the Hoorn iskmds; and the 
men who had beon twice at Vavou, 
inlbmied him, thai Loogolaia's bro* 



ther was roaskr thiere, and had 
▼owed ▼envemcse upon hamJbrteat?^ 
ing the diatrict of which he had 

made him «;\iperiiitcndfint:. Thn men 
yielded at lengUi to his per&uasionv 
and put off in secret to the ship; 
just as they were a^proaciiing her, 
she got under wttgh. The wind 
blew oi^ a Kght braeie. She wat 
aometime in getting rouiid, and the 
canoe g-ained upon her. Georg'e was 
steering, but when he drew near, 
the natives refused to let him ^tand 
at the liclm any longer, lest lie 
should ran the canoe ag^ainat the 
ahip. He called out, hew do you da» 
countrymen ? His dress and his tv 
tooed skin belied liis toiifjue, and 
the sailors only laughed at him, 
supposing him to be a native whf» 
had picked up this English phrase. 
They therefiire, held on, and this 
opportunity of leecape was like^ to 
be lost for ever. He attempted to 
tell them who he was, but he had 
so long been disused to his mother 
tongue, that he intenningled it with 
Tongataboo words, so as tu cuDhrm 
the failors in their opbioti, and in* 
oreaae their laughter. He jumped 
overboard to swim to the ahip. The 
chief of a caaoe which was pear him, 
told him to get in, and be wcjuld 
take him to the vcssci. No sooner, 
bpwever, was he in the canoe, than 
this wretch turned with fahn towerd 
the shore. He died out loudly, in 
bis broken language, and lifted up 
his eyes to heaven, in utter despair. 

Happily, his cries and his gestures 
caught the attention of the captain: 
— That must certainly be a Euro- 
pean,*' he said, and ordered out a 
boat manned with eight men. The 
islanders seeing this, pushed Sot 
the shore, scoffing him, and saying, 
he must \'isit I.oogolala's brother 
before he left them. A sailor at the 
bead of the boat beckoned to liim to 
leap into the wftteiH-he watched his 
opportunity, sprang over, and dived, 
that they might not Strike him with 
their paddles. 

The ship proved to aa East 
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IniSsinaii) n^dch bid curtiBd out s 
roenfor^ement of intsaliniamB, under 
William Wilson, formerly chief of^* 

ficcr of the Duff, and Georp;c found 
on board two of his former asso- 
ciates, rencgadoes like himself, 
Smith tlie one, %yas acling as purser, 
the <»thBr was firoomhall the inet»> 
physiebmy the only person on board 
who had the kindness to clothe tbb 
poor runaway from his own ward- 
robe. They stopt at the Iloorn 
islands, and while they were bar- 
tering for provisions, George met an 
acquainlsiice who gare him intima* 
tian of a design to cut off the whole 
boat^s crew, which but for this warn* 
ing would probably have succeeded. 
During the voyage, he was in a wild 
state of mind, sick, of savai>;e life, 
and yet too long accusLomed to its 
priTUeges to look with any com|}l»- 
cency to the restraints of society^ and 
day-bhour with tte trowel; and 
when they came in sight of Tinian, 
he wished to be piu r^^hore, that he 
mi^bt end his days in soiitude. The 
wish, however, was not strung 
enough to make htm adc to be left 
ttustc They reached China, where 
Broomhall remained, and George 
applied himself so earnestly to learn 
the duties of a sailor, tliat he got 
employed in an American vessel, 
and made his way to Kngland by 
way of the United States. For a 
time, he felt an insuperable reluc« 
tance to regular labour^ and a settled 
life. After which, however, a female 
reiauon persuaded him to go to the 



town ndiem his fivifetBUgiidus senU. 
mentB were received* in hope jmI 
the society of his old friends nt^ht 

rekindle in his heart the almost ex- 
tinguished senste of religion. Thfe 
experiment succeeded. He tolii^wed 
his iormor occupation, and as he ycUs 
US, was induced by his piuus 
frietids to aneod the long neglected 
means of gkaoe/* 

There is a passage in the begin- 
ning of the book, which might 
weaken our opinion of its veracity, 
it the narrative were not in ail other 
parts probaMe, consistent, and coii^ 
firmed by the missionary accounts, 
wherever it can be compared with 
them. Describing a whale which 
rose near the ship, he says the scales 
seemed very hard? like slates upon 
ilic roof ui a house. Tiie editor 
ought hare known iliat the skin 
of the whale is smooth. A needless 
confusion is occasioned by callmg 
the high priest sometimes fhiatonga, 
(which i* probably his title) some- 
tiuies Tuttafache — in one place [page 
ISSj the two names ai'o- so used, 
that they appear to beloi^ to dif« 
ferent people. Farther informadon 
might not Improbably be obtained 
from George, by judicious queries 
concerning the state of property^ 
the sacred family, he. Perhaps the 
editor may think liit^c hints wonhy 
of attention^ and in a second edition, 
Increase the vsiue of a work for 
which we readily acknowledge our* 
selves obliged to him. 
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Ciiiikc, LL. U I'urt the Fiisi — Russki, i uruny, and i urkey. 4lo 
dan, ISlOw^To he republished by E. Brona»n» Philadelphia. 

IT A above two years since we wh<at, alter so many instances of dis- 

expressed our ^anxiety for the ap» appointment, we oould- scarcely veiip 

pearanq^ of this wotk; and we hare ture to expect, almost all that we 

now to congratulate our readers and anticipated from the . ad?enturous 

ourselves on it^i public;\tion. Bnt "Spirit and the known abilities of Dr. 

what is ^$iU more sstiiiacttfy, and Clarke, has been luifiUed} atid. we 
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have, at last, ttkt fpent fleHMuM^ 
Mint ^M/Bme m »^%oofe ti wtm^ 
W a prnmrn w^e inW not amy oom^ 
bndn^ all the requisites of n tra- 
^Uer, or answering, in every par- 
ticular, to what oux* fancy might 
lecture a& most desirable iji thi^ 
<jmnjUMr, biCioMuWf vikiitgniiM 
of tlie qiwl i fi r jitloar ti ww fcti al ti» kfo 
diAcxik iaSitfg,4hia any one wliM 
htbours have cfsme under otir no- 
tice; and, above all (and it is here 
chiefly that wc wouid hx our cotn- 
meiidatioiO proceedifig, in the com- 

sounder viwwv th< vmUBOf^ of his 

duties, than any of those whom We 
have hitherto dealt with. As it is 
but too probable that our praise will 
not be harmless to Dv. Clarke, afi4 

tet MM «f fhe^'iuamm lint* 
mmaici^ who ibfest «s will &U fcol 

of him (ai it is inde^ of the namre 

of such aiiTTnala to crawl from one 
adjoining body to aiioiiier) we are 
auxiuus, in the outseti to state the 
limits of our praise, in justice to 
^m, as well M to «melte«. We 
know thtt then i» « ceitiAii de* 
flcttptioii ci ^rsons over whose 
opinions we have an ah^olnre, thougfli 
rather asinr^^lar kii.d of controul,-^ 
persons whom \vc can make say 
any tl^iiig we please; as we are quite 
sore tlMit -tiniy wiU: take the very op- 
posite ceune^ to- o^rsf^nd cliooie 
their own semitnents of all men and' 
all things, by the exact rule of con- 
traries to ours. Were a teener d and 
unqualified prai&e of Dr. Clarke, 
therefore, to appear in our pages, it 
ii extremely probable ^fae^might be- 
miBtaken fi»r 'a fueoHu (as these 
acute iMTSonages are wont to term 
it)—- or perhaps pcrsecnifcd as a' 
• fiaftiat — or. peradventure, described 
as favourable to U'rcuch . fx rin mpUi — 
or as a'-^etman, o«4 Stmifteiaffimm^ 
or a^r -other tana eqiiaUy iappM>«? 
piriate and significant; t ^. 

"Wc'think it necessary t6 premise, 
therefore, that there is riot a word a- 

bout English pokiticJEsiu iJr. Ciarke'a 
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Wfirtci 'affltt '0nt we praisfe it) tt^^i^ 
first plaee, because it coatilttB mt^ 
cisely that which we haVe so oneii 

asserted, that almost all trareh 
might contain, though it is not to be 
found in of>e in a hundredi — it gives 
U6 a plain report of what the author 
saw$ mUmmedfWBi afidr'traitt- 
iiri^<ef 4iie itApresabns which his 
CmeyvaCiotta made upon Miik 7hiSf 
any man can give, who can travel 
ai all, though its value, no doubt, 
will be materially affected by his 
taients and accomplishments, and 
iieeoniing as he is aaiie «r Mtp 
leaitiedoriglioiaiit. TlMwo lAve^ 
in the next plac^, to coxmneiid Dn 
Clarke, not merely for the goof! 
sense which he has shown, in being 
plain and simple; in telling ordi- 
Bary things in an ordinary manner; 
ki Hirdidfaig declamation md trifliiiB: 
of all de8cr^>ti6ns; in putting down 
what is useful to his reader, witeCfaer 
it happen'^ to display his own pow^ 
ers or not; but also for the judg* 
ment which he has sho^Tn, in se- 
lecting, for the most part, tiie most 
imaraating partieulats of a-irei^-ex^ 
ttosive store, and jEiar die leaniing- 
which he has displayed In observing? 
and in commenting' npon his facte. 
We do not, perhaps, find in his 
journal, either the traces of a veiy 
profound erudition, or ot any un-^ 
eoiAnkm poKtteal saeaieit]^, ortif est*' 
tOMlvo i;efkeM iolormation: TheF! 
pages are not studded witli pieces- 
of poetry sno-f^ested by the occa- 
sion,** or interleaved with exqviisite 
drawings. But the author has made 
along and laborious pro^pressiimj ugh 
GOtibtries KMe visited, or mneii 
rapresented by ottier tfm^ert.-Be 
has had the enterprise to e&oMoijt^ 
both hardships and danpi-er*? in the 
ptH'*;'-.\t of usefur and interesting 
knowledge; he has plainly ana 
sensibly related his adventures;—- he 
has ioosemd dotifUlly, and dfim 
wiMly$' his Tfltadiijg on some suib** 
jects, as botany and antiquities. Is 
TTtiniite and copioiif^. On all thf* 

topicl^s wktck interest a traveliier>his 
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infiyrmation is sufficiently general 
and extensive for ordiiiary purposes; 
aod we accordingly meet, in his 
'volume, vitb a great body ^ of voAt^ 
ter^^xtreinelf valuable for redafykig 
ibe.errBS^ o^ other writers; fovln* 
jureasing our knowledge of coun- 
tries scarcely civilized, but yet as- 
piring to the first rank among Eu- 
ropean nations^ ujud for intrpduciug 
to an. aian^alntance irn^ itibas 
f^parcely at iill deacribad.;by jprt- 
u^iifijg . travellers. We, thepefore, 
bOftrtily thank Dr. Clarke for his 
IFork; and cheerfully proceed to the 
task of making our readers more 
pairtifcularly ucquauited with its me- 
f(Uati4 ks xonteota. 
^ M Clarlba» .we iiaderstaod, .per- 
formed, toBether inth his frieiidf 
Mr. Cripps, a very extensive tour 
in the north of Europe, in the year 
XT99. Having travelled through part 
of. Germany, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, they went into Lapland; and) 
after reaching a very high lalUndia 
in. tfiat wild and dreary ragipn) they 
returned by the much more inter- 
esting and accessible, though not 
better known, provinces of Norway, 
to Stockholm, where they passed 
the greater part of the following 
winter. We are Induced to mention 
tbia part of their tour, although no 
particular allusion is made to it in 
tjh.e work now before us, for the 
purpose of expressing our regret, 
that the narrative does not begin 
aomewhat ^lier. Wo should not 
htkJt bken displeaaed tQ have tht- 
w^la history of thia Interesting^ 
journey from it« oiltsajt; but, at any 
rate, the information, which Or. 
Clarke could have given respecting 
the northern parts of Sweden, so 
aeldom described, and &ven the Lap- 
land provinces, though Iheae acn^ 
less worthy of attention; and) abova.; 
al]( jthe light which he might have 
thrown on the present state of Nor- 
way, of all the parts of Scandinavia 
the most interesting and the least 
known, excite in ua .no small re- 
gret at tha. total oaMm of this 



part of his journals. It is pretty 
generally known, that our author's 
tour led liim over the track now 
pointed j>ut; and, that he is quaii&ed 

In d» tba nabject justice, wt^iaan 
aMMi Ibiin the avaoatian af .tba 
present wdrk. We vesAura ta ha|H% 
that he may yet attOod'fn'Mtf' pvfe^ 

sent solicitations. - 

From Stockholm our travellers 
preoeaded to St. Peter sbucgh, where 
Ibey pasiett a pnvt a£ ^a wiMlv in 
a saanaar joiote uncomfortable than 
those can easily imagine, wha kam 
only heard, at a distance, of the capH^ 
cious, tyrannical, and, indeed, fran- 
tick conduct of the emperour Paul. 
Itbaabeen for some time past cu&- 
lamaryvin tbia happy and prejudieai 
country, to regard all the evils 
arising from despotism as insignifi- 
cant, compared with the abuses of 
liberty; or, at any rate, to imagine, 
that, compared with the tyranny of 
the multitude* there is little harm in 
tha nuanria of a amgia nenaicbM** 
aiieepting always the French empe- 
rour, who is rather considered, and 
we do not say very unjustly, as a 
sort of demon, than a common, 
fleshly despot. Indeed, it is difficult 
for Englishmen to form a notion of 
things ao foreign to their experi* 
ence; and hence, the grievous mis- 
take is more easily pardoned, which 
we are so frequently forced to hear 
repeated, that a single tyrant is 
better than many; that he cannot 
much annoy the peaceof individuals; 
anA that) upon tha whole, there are 
wovae. evils than an absolute mo- 
narchy. A few days* residence in 
Petcrsburgh, or indeed in any part of 
Russia, during the reign of our 
great, and then much admired ally, 
to whom the foi ds of the treaau^ 
wam la thia conntry inditing -folio 
poemS) as the saviour of Europe, 
would probably have brought such 
thoughtless persons to a right sense 
of what Enr^lishmcn enjoy, in pos- 
sessing a trial by jurj^, a tolerably 
independent parliament, and a press 
mbABtiHlly frae; an(l ia waanog^ 
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»s. the ixjsuU of thW bT^sslngs, the tob fast or too 8low,tKey '^reretiablc to ba- 
as, the *J^^**9^1^^ , reprimanded and insulted by the police 

maaly icfc^ter. w^cl» keeps tnc. ^ 

tMM«(mUMIt«MI» wje, and makes .cveiity of cxacticii'an4 

Ul^«tt*«Wig11'-'l«n>s<^" tremble at ^ f villany among tlic Moors In Afncit, 

tfce frot^^ni of hh people. Such a than Entrhsbmcn pxpciiencrd at that 

beiiip as is portrayed in the fo!- time in Russia, and piiriicularly in Pe- 

Ibwinu: extracts, could nut grow up t^wlwrgfc. Tli#y ii»Wcomj>elled-to wew' 

• «nncf havA hem » d^ess regulated by the police: and as ■ 

m our court. He nmst have been ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ iiftbrent notion of tiie 

aliAed, hf tm» wy »nd ce- ^od^ of observing these rcguUiions. tliev 

T«diefile*«'iong before Jl© could be- ^^rc constanUy UaWe to be interrapted 

come kOOWD by his excesses; or if, in the streets and publick p'.ices, and 

bv anv miracle, he shouKl attaifi a treated with impcrtineifce. The dress 

aort of maturity, he AvouUt infallihlv cwwined of uentktd bat, or, fnyvA <0 

be forsaken by »; very one of the mU ««V • round hat pinned up with three 

uc lutoaiv^ii y/ w / • „v:.^ conicra; alon;f one; a Single breostcdcoat 

nifterial loaimweiiif through whom u ^usicoau knee-buckies iii?tead of 
idone OUr-mOni*di« *fe known to strings; and bucUes in the shoes. OrOers 
U8y and* CVuSh^ 'to atoms by his were given to arrest any person seen in 
ttelV first cbntiaCtWitil tll^ people. ' pantaloons, a servnnt was taken out of 
' * ■ . • • his sledge, and caned in tlic streets, for 
•« In tl»e mean time, c vcrj day brought k^vwg too thiok a neekcloCh; and if it ted 
tHtb It some new exAm;>le of the sove- been too thin, he would liav^E met a similar 
rciffn's absurdities at J 'tvrannv, wb ch punishment. Aficr every precautfon, ttic 
»e»fmed to originate in absolute insanity, dress, when put on, never satisfied; either 
The slcdire of count Itaiimioffiiki was, by the hat was not slraigbt on the head, the 
the emperour's onU^r, broken into small hair too short, or the coat was not cut 
nfcccs Nvhile he stood bv and dircclcd square enough. A iady at court wore 
the work. The horses had been found her hair rather 4ower 19 her seek tham 
★itii it inthc streets, without theirdrivct. was consistent with th« deor^ and she 
It happened to be of a blue colour; and was flrdci cd into close confinement, to be 
the count's servants wore rod liveries: fed on bread and water. A gentleman's 
upon which an uka»e was immediately hairffeU a litUe over his forehead, whilfc 
pubHslMd, pr^lbiting, throughout the dancing at a ball; a police offic« attacked 
empire of all the Russ'ms, the use of blue him with rudeness and with abuse; and • 
colour in ornamenting sledges, and red told lum, if he did not uistanUy cut lu« 
liveries. In consequence of this wise da- hair, he would find a soldier who could. 
Ctee, our ambassadour, and manv othew, ehave his head!" "To sucli excessive cru- 
tvere compelled to alter their cquipaj^c. elty didhis rage carry him against the au- 
" Coming down the street, called the thor of an epigram, in which his reigii liad 
i»ifwAert»ve,hepercehnBdawobl6iaaii,who been contrasted with his mother**, tb^ 
was Uk^ his w^lk, imd bad stSpfMdtD- he oi-dered his tonj^-uc to be cut ont: and 
look at some workmen who were planting sent him to one ol tliose remote islands, 
trees bytlie emperour's osder. ' What are in the Aleoutan tract, on ^le uorthw^ 
vou doing- 1* said he; *• Meraly seeing thef coast of America, which are uhabited by 
inen work,* replied the nobleman. * Oh, savsffes.*' p. 5. lU . r 
is that vour emplovment ? T.nke off' his • - . , , 
pelisse, and give him a s.pade ? There, Afte? endming the misenCB OTQU* 
now woik yometf t* ^ CApkal for some months, our tra- 
" Bvit the instances were few in which <^ler8 wei^ advised, by the English 
the gloom, spi-ead over a great metropolis, niinistcr, lord Whitworth, who ap- 
by the madness and natovol^ of « prehended even greater extremities, 
susDicious tvrant, was fenhvencd even by *^ j a* ^ J 
Khaldrv." " If anv f .mih' received vf- r^'"^'»vc towards ^ Moscow^, and 
rite^ in an evening; if four |>ei>ple were tliey took tlm occasMtti ot^ malting 
aeeh walking togei^r; If any jone spoke the extensive and mtcresting toii% 
too loud, or whistled, or sang, or looked ^ich focms the subject of tlie pM>> 
too inquisitive, and examined any publick g^^^ pubUcation. The volume n'oST 
huiUUng with too ipuch y tention, Uiejr ^^f^^^ ^ contains the tirst part df 
were in inuninent dstiM/If tlicy stood . , . . ^. „;., rr.«,v. 
gim-ie the streets, or fiVented^iv par. it, Ijej^mimig at their departure froin 
:th«aaiK^ke(y <V'waik«d S;. Pclcriibui,gh| .^iid eauU]^ wnix 
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their arriva) at Coii6lMntiniplfl*tThe 

coinintintion of thf^ir route, scarcely 
less inipoitant, through Greece, the 
IsiuTids, and Egypt, will occupy, wo 
pi^suiijc, another book. 

iphey quitted St Petersburg. in 
tho beginiung of April, and tiitv^Ued 
on sicd^es, by rapid jouroiesy to- 
wafds Moscow, by the common 
route of Novogorod. This part of 
the journey is sufficiently well known 
by the details of former travellcrsi 
and we, therefore, pass it faastUir 
over, aithouRh the autfaofr, in de- 
scribing iti has- given some inter- 
esting; particulars relating to the 
country and its inhabitants, to which 
we shall recur hereafter, when we 
come tu iiis iurtiier rcmai'ks on the 
same subject The tvue Russian 
Oftpitai, iniere m must go to see 
the people as they are, that i^, in the 
most civilized state of which Rus- 
sians arc susceptible, is Moscow; 
and, otten and well as it has bcvii 
de&cribcd before. Dr. Clarke's is, 
m our ndadi the most picturesque 
and Hveiy representatioii that we 
lUkVe seen of that nngular scene* 

J Wc arrived at the season of the year 
la which this c\ty is most interesting to 

strangers. Moscow is in eveiy thing ex- 
traordinary; as well in disappointing ex> 
peetstioii -aa hi surpassing it; in cawing 
wonder and derision, pleasure and regret. 
T^t me conduct the reader back with me 
agaui to the gate by wliich we entered, 
and thence thwugh we Itreeta. Humerovv 
spires, ^fittcrinfj with gold, amidst bur- 
nislied dome*? in<\ painted palaces, appear 
in tUe midst of uu open plain, for several 
i«t«ta before yon reach this gate. Having 
passed, you look about, and wonder what 
is become of tlie city, or where you are; 
and are ready to ask, once more: llovv 
&r is it to Moscow? They will tell yon: 
* This is Moscow!* and you behold 
acting but a wide and scattered stdjurb^ 
huts, gardens, pigsties, brick walls, 
churches, dunghill^ palaces^ timber- 
yards, warelu»uses, and a refuse, ns it 
were, of materials sutbcient to stock an 
en|rfre with nusemliia towns andmisenu' 
ble villages. One might imagine all the 
st:ites of Europe and Asia had sent a 
budduig, by way of representative, to 
Moscow: and uiMcr this impression, the 
eye is presented wttb dqiQtles from all 
Yoi* IV. 3 B 
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countries, holding congress: timber hnt» - 
from regions beyond the ArcticK; J)las- 
tered palaces from SwsDEit and p«2«- 
MARK, not whitewashed ^Mie th^ sv^ 
rival; painted walls from the Tyrol; 
mosques from Const a ntinople; Tartar 
temples firomBucKARXA; pagodas, pavili- 
ons, and virandas, from China; cabai'cta 
from Spain; dungeons, prisons, and pub- 
lick offices, from France; architectural 
ruins from RbMs; tcrracos and trcllisses 
AH>mNl.9i.Efi sndwatehqusesftosaHrA^r. 

" Having heard accounts pf im- 
mense population, you waiidcj* Arohgti 

deserted streets. Passing suddenly fo-* 
wards the quarter where tlte shops are' 
situated, you might walk upon the head* 
of thousands. The dally tiuong^ is these 
so immense, that, unable to force a pas- 
sage tlirou^h it, or .issign any motive that 
might convene such a multitude, you ask 
the causei and are told, that U is a1way9 
the same. Nor is tlie costume k <?s varioiis 
than tlie aspect of the buildingSi Greeks, 
Turks, Tartars, Cossack^, Chinese, Mus- 
covites, £nf^h» French, Italians, Poles,. 
Germans, all parade in tiic habits of their 
respective countries. 

*• We were in a Russian inn; a complete 
epitome of the city itself. The next room 

to ours was filled by ambassadoui-s from 
Persia. In a chamber beyond the Persians, 
lodged a pai-ty of Kirgiaians; a pcc^le yet 
unknown, and any one of whom might be 
exhibited in a cage, as some newly dis- 
covered species. They had bald heads, 
covered by conical, embroidered caps, and 
wore sheep's hides* Beyond the Kirgtsians 
lodg-cd :i of Bucharlans, wild as the 
asses of Numidia. All these were am- 
bassadours from their diiierent districtS| 
extremely jealous of each other, who had 
been to Petersburgli, to treat of commerce, 
peace, and war* The doors of all our 
duunbers opened into one glooipy pas- 
sage, so that sometimes we all .<aicoon* 
teredj and formed a curious masquerade. 
Th» Kii'giaiana and ^uchariana were bes^ 
at arm's length; but the worthy old Per> 
sian, whose nanse was Orami, often ex- 
changed visits with us. lie brought us 
presents, according to tlic custom of Wm 
eotuilryi uid he ws^ much pleased with 
an English pocket knife wc had g-iveii 
him, witli wliich !ie said he sliowld shave 
his head. At lii^ devotions, he sttiipd sUent 
Ibr <an hour together, on two small car- 
pets, barefootetl, with i>is face towards 
Mecca; holding, as .he said« (U^eUcctual 
Gonvorae with Mahpo^t.'' ^ — 

*' Aiabasifcdours otothst mereMntal 
hordes drov^- ktb tke -cOMrttyssd of ^ 
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Inn, from Petcrsburgb. Hift'einperottrliad 
presented e|ch of them with a bai-ouche. 

Nt vcr was any thin^ more ludirrous thnn 
ihcir appearance. Out ot respect to tlic 
sovercii^, they lud maintained % palnAil 
•trugirle to preserve their scat, sitting 
cross^eg'g'ccl, like Turks. The miow 
having melted, tl»ey had been joltctl in 
this mfuiner over the franks of trees, 
which foiTn a litnher cauhcway lictween 
Pctersburgh atul Moscow; so that, when 
taken from liieir fmc new carriages, they 
could hardly crawl, and made the most 
pitial:!e jc'"i'n:iccs iniajriiiablc A few days 
after coining to Moscow, tlicy ordered all 
the carriages to be sold, Ibr Whatever sum 
any person would offer." P. 4r» 48, 49, 

Dr. Clarke, according to fals cus^ 
torn of introduciu}; his general re- 
marks, and indeed his facts, without 

any pecuHur regard to ammi^ement, 
presents us Avith a variety ot" very 
interesting particulars relative to 
the Russians, in tUc part of Ids nar» 
Tative that refers to Moscow. We 
do not at aU object to this manner 
of Nn-iting. It results naturally from 
the form of a narrative which Dr. 
Clarke's travels have assuintd; and 
certainly no part of his progress of- 
fers u more appropriate occasion for 
pausing to dilate on the manners 
and character of the countiyt than 
that which conducted him through 
the great Muscovite capital. His 
• account of one peculiarity in the t-d- 
of the Russians, their po>v( r ot 
imiuiiion, is singularly interesting. 
Much as thb has been alluded to 
before, we have never yet seen it so 
RiUy illustrated. We make no apo- 
logy to our readers for the following 
very purious extracL 

** lA whatever country we seek oripfinal 
genius, we must g^o to fJns'sia for a tah nt 
of imitatk>n. It is llic acme of Russian 
intellect} the prinoiple of all their opera* 
tions. 'Vlwy havo notliiiit^- of their ovni; 
but it is not their fault if they have not 
cvci-y tiling- which others itivent. Their 
surprising^ jH>\vers cf imitation exceed 
all that has been hitherto known. The 
meanest Bussiaa slave has been Ibund 
adequate to the aceompli^hmait <»f the 
most intricate and Q)pst delicate works of 
mechaolsmt to copy, with idsptagle hand. 



what has demanded the joint labours of 
the best workmen in France or England. 
Though untutored, they are the host 
actors in Uic world." ''Jf they were in- 
structed ia the. art of puntini^, they would 
become tlie finest portrait jiaintcrs in the 
world. In proof of this, I b.iw one exam- 
ple. It was H miniatui-e portrait of Uic em- 
perour, executed by a poor alave, who 
had only once seen him, diii'lng a l isit lie 
made to Moscow. In all that concerned 
resemblance and minuteness of repre- 
sentation, it was the moat astonishing 
work which, perhaps, ever appeared. The 
cti'cct produced was like tliat of beholding 
the orighiat through a dimiiushing lenii. 
The Birmingham trinket manufactory, 
in which imitations of jewchy and pre- 
cious metals are wrou^t witli so much 
dieapness, is smipassea in Moscowi be- 
cau.sc the workmanship is equally good, 
and the thinj^s themselves are rlir:iner. 
But the great source of wonder is in liic 
manner m their execution. At Birming- 
ham, they are the workmanship of many 
persons; in Moscow, of one onlj;; yet the 
difference between divided and undivided 
labour in this branch of trade, occasions 
none in the price of the articles. T saw, in 
Moscow, imitations of the Maltese and 
Venetian gold chains, whi^ would de> 
ceive any person, unless be were himself 
a goldsmith. This is not the case with 
(heir cutlery, in which a multiplication of 
iftbour is so requisite. They fail, there- 
fore, in hard wai-e; not because they arc 
incapable of imitating tlie works ihty im- 
port, but because tlicy cannot aff ord to sell 
diem for the same price. Where a pateoty 
as in the instance of liraniah's loclis, has 
kept up the price of an article in England 
beyond the level it would otherwise find, 
the Russians have imitated such works 
witii the greatest perfection, and sold the 
copy at a lower rate tlian the origixml, 
though equally valushle. This extraonK- 
nary talent for imitation has been shown 
also in the fine arts. A picture by Dietrici, 
in the style of Foleroherg, was borrowed 
by one of the Russian nobility, from bis 
friend. The nobleman who owned the pic- 
tnvr }»f\(1 iniprrsficd his seal upon the back 
ot It; and had aiiiiO'ibcd verses and in<^* 
toes of his own composition. With so 
many marks, he thought his picture safe 
any where. But a copy so perfect was 
finislied, both as to the painting and all 
the etrcemstances of colour in the can* 
vas, the seal, and the inscriptions, that, 
when put into the frame of the orisinal« 
and retnmed to its owner, the fraud w«|. 
not discovered. This circu i tance was 
afterwards made known by the coufessioa 
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of the ailist employed; and there are now 
^siding in Petersburgh and "Moscow, fo- 
tvign ttrtists of 'Vlbe highest respectability 
and ttflefnts, who attest its truth. One of 
them, si-rtiioi- Camporesi, assured mc, 
that walking m the suburbs of Moscow, 
he entered a miserable hut, belonging to 
a cobler; where, at the further end, in a 
place contrived to hold pans and kettles, 
and to dress victuals, he observed a rag- 
ged peasant at work. It wras a painter In 
enamel, copylnj^ very beautiful pictures 
which were placed before him. The same 
person, he added, might have been found 
the next day dnmk in a cellar, or howling 
beneath tlie cudg^ of his task-nmster/' 
P. 6r. f 0. ' • 

The nature of a journey to Siberia 
is exceedingly misunderstood in this 
country, and by the world in general. 
Such a decree ot banishment pre- 
sents to our minds the picture of 
ev^iy thing that is deplorable in the 
lot of humanity; separation from 
home, and friends, and beloved pur- 
suits; transportation to a bleak, dis- 
mal, and savage region; the ex- 
change of comforts aiid luxuries, for 
all that is most comfortless and 
mrretched. When viewed a. little 
nearer, this picture has no such 
frightful aspect; and a man must 
both see what the Russian leaves, 
and have a detailed account of what 
he is doomed to in his new resi> 
dence, to estimate . fairly the extent 
of the sacrifice which the caprice of 
his tyrant may, at any moment, and 
without any reason, compel him to 
Undergo. Now, our author rcprer 
sents the Kussians as by no means 
strongly attached to their native 
soil, and as knit to their families and 
friends by ties not much stronger. 
The, life which they love to lead, is 
so brutal and sensual, in every re- 
spect, that its gratifications may be 
obtained hi one part of the world as 
easily as another, and in all situations 
ivith c(^ual facility, and m equal per- 
fection. But, so numerous' are the 
emigrants to Siberia^ that th» capital 

the jQQUOtry has assumed a very su- 
pcriour appearance; and, in reading 
the description of it, which our au- 
thor presents . us ^vith, ^ve ^vq qct-. 
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thinly. 4iipiMI) to mij^liLe itibrfthe 

representation of one of the most 
flourishing and civilized Russian 
cities. From the numLu r and rank 
of the exiles, Tobolski iias hcconie 
k Targe and populous city^ cnriclicd 
withshopsj tuU of what, iii JR^ussia, 
must be deemed - g094 society; 
adorned with theatres, with private 
assemblies, and with places of pub- 
lick resort. We there meet with 
booksellers, maqueradcs, French 
bptejs..Tbe wines of France, aiid 
the malt Uquors of England, may bo 
had there, as at Petersbui^h or.iyios* 
cow. The gayety of the place is ex- 
tolled by all who have, either as sol- 
diers or exiles, been forced to visit 
it. Provisions are so cheap, that 
about fifty years ago, Dr. Gmclin 
found it possible for a person to live 
on ten roubles [^about two pounds] a 
year. He describes it as the " very 
temple of Bacchus and Indolence.'* 
" Les gens les plus considerables,'* 
says he " sc rendoient visite et se 
donnoient desdivertissemens. Quuuc 
au peuple 11 etoit comme fou; ce 
n'etoit jour et nuit que promenades, 
cris, tumultes, batteries. II etoit dif- 
ficile d'allcr dans les rues, taut il'y 
avoit d'hommes, do femmcs, dc 
betes, et de traincaux." It is no 
wonder, that an officer of consi- 
derable rank in th^ Russian service 
should have told our author, tliat he 
would rather have half his pay, and 
live at Tobolski, than the whole of it, 
and reside at St. Petersburgh; and 
that many of the exiles, after being 
ordered home, have anxiously sought 
to return thither. These particulars 
may correct our notions of the hor.* 
rours attending a sentence of espul- 
sicii to Siberia; but, let it at the same 
time be rencmbered, that the desert 
has only been cultivated, and made 
to snul?, by ^he wanton excess to 
wluiQk the Russiafi despots have car- 
ried th<^r power; and that the phe•^ 
nomenou of a city tolerably populous 
and civilized, in the heart of Siberia, 
1500 miles from Petersburgh, is as 
monstrous and, uniiatirrai a' tliinig,. 
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as the 'parent ffom whenee It vprang. known} that there are bmda m Rns* 

The tyranny which reigns at Pe- •!% in wiuch eseh ahfve perfordos 

tersburgh itself; the boundless tyruu- but one note. These particulars 

ny which outraged nature, by platit- (vrhich our author has omitted) as 

rng that city in tin- marshes ol tiie well as the anecdotes of their dc*- 

Neva, ami uhit li proiancs it ^ill tcrity in painting, apply chiefly to l^e 

more, by stunting the shoots of hu« lowtr classes of the community, 

fnan happiness there^ and in every We tare now to take a view of tlie 

other quarter of that ciisla?ed em* nobles. 

pire. The character under which they 

As wc aro led lo the general sub- may be best described, is that of 
jcct of Russia and its inhabitants, ^\■c overgrown children. Thus a noble- 
may us well take this opportunity of man delights in iilling his palace 
noticing the very interesting, and with every costly article of fu]fnitaire» 
even original view, which Dr. Clarke and, attove all^ with piemrear wiuch 
gives of their character and manners, look gaudy and glitteiin|^ but ho 
No traveller) certainly, who had seen is never satisfied without a perpe* 
that |irop!e, coulfl f1 escribe them tnal change of them; he must be 
rcfintd, or, in any light, entitled to always having something new to 
our csrtccui or respect; and, accord- look at.—** As the nobles," says our 
^^glyi no one has ever praised tliem author, *< have rarely any money at 
for tke vutues or the graces of na^ command, their trafliek In the fine 
tlonal character. But, at the same arts, as in other things, is conled on 
time, we think Dr. Clarke is the by exchange. This sort of barter is, 
first who given us a fiill view of of all things, that in which they take 
their barbarism, and placed in its the greatest delight. They purchase 
real light the debased and groveling a picture for a carriage, or an em- 
character of the whole people. As broidcred suit of clothes, just as 
the subject is interesting, and, they pay their physician with a iniitf 
indeed, of great impoitancc in a box. In every thing, the sm<t infiui- 
political view, we shall collect in tine disposition is displayed; and) 
one statement, the different facts like chihlrcn, they arc tired of their 
and observations which his work toys almost in the moment tht y have 
contains respecting it. acquired them. In their choice of 

We have already extracted his pictures, they are pleased onlv with 

account of the imitative talents of gay and splendid colouring, highly 

the Russians. To this may be added, finished, in gaudy frames^ ^ guH^ 

the feats performed by them in eTeclatant !* to use an exprcs- 

leaming languages, and in musick. sion constantly in their mouths. The 

Without the smallest talent for either works of Vandor Werf, Watteau, 

poetry, eloquence, or any other spc- Jordaens, Bcrchem, and Gerhard 

cies of original composition, they Douw, bear the highest prices; but 

learn, with a8tonishiif|f and enviable if productbns by any of die Bologn- 

facility, all manner ot tongues, and cse masters, are shown to them, 

speak them with the ease and the they are rejected. Nothing of the 

purity of natives. So, without any sombre cast, however sublime, has 

genius for musick, and with scarcely any value in tiieir estimation. The 

such a thing as an original composer wui ks of the Cailicci, Zanipieri, or 

to be found in the whole empire, even Michael An gelo, would not 

they are perfect mocking birds; and meet admirers." p. 87.-— In illostra- 

tbe Russian slaves can play the most tion.of this, Dr. Clarke relates jut 

complicated and diflicult pieces, anecdote of a fine head, by Correg- 

and ,oft4;n after a fasliion quite pecu- gio, which fell some lime ago into 

liar to themselves, for it is well &ie hands oi a Russian. He kept it 
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ibir^wsia time, and then excbanged 
it vitb n miniature, painter fbir some 
wretcbed daubs. It had too much 

shade," he said, <' the lights wer(B 
too pale; it had ai together tiie air 
of a head from the guillotine." But 
it is nut wilii tiieir ta^ic merely, that 
w ikate to dew Tbe following pie- 
ture is more general. It is a n»)iole 
ief^ik of the Russian nobleman's 
character and habits (if we may so 
speak) and, however disgusting, 
must be contemplated by those Eii- 
Iplish readers wiiu ^vouldknow what 
fiOft of a tistion it was^ that, about 
three iittlo years since, ve all look- 
•d to as the deliverers of £uit>p|p, 
«nd the grand barrier agaiiist French 
oppression, against the inroads of the 
*♦ modtm Va7idaliij* as we were wont 
pleasantly to term the cuenaes of the 
MiMCOvites, because Aejr were also 
«ur own. 

" Some of tlie nobles wi c much richer 
Jban tiie richest of oux* Eiii^Ush peers; and 
a vast nam her, as may be supposed. Are 
very poor. To tli is poverty, nnd to these 
riches, are equally joiucd the most abject 
meanness, and the most detestable piwfll- 
^acy. In seMluJll^* tiiey are without li< 
ruiXs of law, conscience, or honour. In tht;ir 
^fMHUsement^ always children; in tlieir rc- 
'%entfnent^ women; The toys of hifants, the 
baubles of French fops, constitute the 
I highest object of tlicir wislics. Novelty 
/ideiirhla the hiuiiau race; hut nopiatof 
Atwovk fer 9ev«lly so eagerly as ilie Rus- 
sian nobles. Novelty in their debaucheries; 
rovelty in gluttony; novelty ib cruelty; 
navelty in whatever they pursue. This is 
lioft the case with the lower class, who 
» 'preserve their habits unnltx red, from one 
t {(penocation to angtiier. lJut llicre are <:ha- 
.7«fcteri»iieks in vfatcb tlie Russian prince 
an^'the Russian peasai\JL are the same. 
Tliey arc nil equally barbarous. Visit a 
ttussian, of whajcvt^* rank, at his country 
(wat, and you Will hud hkn lottnjfing about, 
uacombcd, uiiUashcd, unshaven, half 
• naked, eating raw tninips, and drinkiiie; 
qmiMs. The rtiw turnip is handed about in 
slices, in the first houses, upon a siher 
Salver, u ltli brandy, as a whet before din- 
ner. Their hair is, universally, in a state 
ivot to be described; and Ui^^bedics si« 
only devested of vermittwben tliey frequent 
the balh. tJpoji those occftsioi^s, ihetr 
&^rt8 and peases a;:c held over a hct 



fltosrc^and the .heat occasions thevi^til 

to fidl off. It is a fjct too notorious to 
admit dispute, that from ilic 4;mpcipur to 
the meanest slave, throughdtit Hie %^st 
empH-e of ttit tlld Kusslas, lucluditi^ altSts 
princes, nobles, ptiesis, t^ml peasants, 
tlicie.exjsjtei aoV a single intUv^dua^ iu a 
tbotii;and«> whose ^dy is destitute of v^* 
inin. An Kn^tisii gcotleman o^Moscoa', 
*l*esi4ini^ as a banker in the city, assilred 
wie, *that, passing on hoisel>HCjC through 
the streets, he has often seen women bf 
the higliest quabty, sitting in L'lc windows 
of their palaces, dcvcstinc^ each (ilher of " 
veniaiu A(wtlici'U ait, in addiuon to whfit 
I tiave saidbefprcj of thck* resianblance to 
the Kea^tans. / 

' ** The true thstnners of the people are 
"not Metf in,Petershur<^h,^noreven in Mos- 
cow, hy entering the houses <>f nobihty 
on\y.. borne of tl/em^ and gcacrai^ those 
to whom letters of recommendation are 
obtained, have travelled, ar.d introduce 
rpfincTHcnts, which tiieir friends and com- 
panions readily imitate. The real liussian 
rises at sn esrly hotr, o«idbreiddUstsoii a 
(h am, with bl;u k. bread. His dinner, at 
noon, consists ul tlie coarsest and nro^t 
greasy viaiids, ihe scorbutica cllc:cts of 
which ire countehtc;tc<l b} salted cttcum* 
bcrs, sour cabbage, tbe juice of his •^•frrr/- 
imittif and his nectai*, quasi. Sleep, which 
renders him unmindful oi Jus abject servi- 
tude and barbarous life, he particularly 
indulges; sleeping^ always after eating, and 
going earl^ to his bed. The princip;d arti- 
cles of diet are the same everywhere; 
grease and brandy. A sti*angcr, dining 
with their most refined and most accom- 
plished princes, ipay ix\ vain expect to see 
nisknifo and fork changed. If he sends 
them aw.^y, they arc returned without 
cxcn being wiped. If he looks beliind him, 
he will liee a scrva'.it spit in tl»e plate iie 
is to receive, snd <wip6 k with a dirty nap- 
kin, to mntne the dust. W he ventui'cs 
(which he should avoid, if he is hungry) 
to inspect the soup in his ptate, with too 
ingaisitlve an eye, he will, iIoubtIcss,dis* 
cover living victims in distress, v/liirh a 
Uusjiian, if he saw, would swallow witii 
hidfllerence. Itb not known to all, that 
Potemkin ui»ed to take vermin from liis 
he f', and kill ihcm on tlie bottcm < f his 
pi.il»: at lahlc I and ueauieuu^i princesses 
of Moscow do not scruple to fbilpw his 
example. But vermin, unknou n to an tn- 
glisUmai., and which it is not permitted 
' eveh to name, attack the stranger who 
ilieaiitiously approaches too tuear tlie per- 
sons of their nobilif} , and visit^iim from 
th«ir sophas and chairs, if at table he i^e* 
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gards his Neighbour, he sees him picking" 
his teeth with bis fork, and then plunging- 
it into a pittte of meat which i» brought 

round to all. The horroxirs of a Russian 
kitclicn arc inconceivable; and Uiere is not 
a bed in the wli^e empire, which an En> 
{^ish trav«tter» SWare of its condition, 
-•.rould venture to approach.** — There is, 
iu fact, uo d^^ee oi meanness to whicJi a 
Rittaian voMeman wiU not'conpdeseeiid. 
To «namerate the things of which avc 
were evewitncsscs, would only weary fcnd 
uiiigust tlie reader. 1 %vili end with one. 

" A hat had been itolen from our apart- 
ments. 'Vhc sci'vants positively asserted, 
•l.-at .srimc VDun;^'' nohlcnu n, who hnd liecn 
more lavii»h of their tVieiuis»hip uud compa- 
ny than we desired, had gained access to 
the rhambers in our absetico, :uid had car- 
ried otf the hat, with son^e other mova- 
bles, even of less value. The fact was in- 
conceivuble, and we gave no credit to it. 
-\ few days nftcr, being tipon :tn cKntrsion 
to the convent of the New Jei usalern, Ibrty 
five versts north of Moscow, a party of the 
nobles, to whom our intention was made 
known the preceding evening at tlic Club 
de J\'oliiesse, overtook us on horseback. 
One of them, mounted on an J'*ngUsh racer, 
uiid habited like a Newmarket jockey, 
ro'le up to the hide of the carriage; but 
horse being somewliat unruly, he lost 
his scat, and a gust of wind carried ofl' his 
» cap. My rnrripanidii immediately descend- 
ed, and ran to recover it for its owner} but 
what was his aatoiushmcnt, to perceive his 
own name, and the name of his hatter, on 
the lining! It wns no otiu rtlKin the iden- 
tical hat which one of the party had stolen 
from our lodgings, now become a cup, 
and which, under its altered sliape, might 
not l.nve been reroi^-nised, hut lor the ac- 
ciiicnt here iiieutiouc U." — p. 90 — 96. 

Tha account given by our author, 
of the barbarous hospitality practised 
hy tlie Rusmn grandees, agrees 
■with the relations of other travellers; 
but furnishes additional particulars 
to explain tliosc of which we were 
already in pcssessioi;, and lo show us 
how justly the appellation ot burba' 
row has been applied to it The 
Russian noble considers his dignity 
and honour as altogether implicated 
in the number ot" his guests, satel- 
lites and retainers. Should any one 
of those who are accustomed to fre- 
quent his table, leave iL ioi- another) 
or^ as Dr. Clarke properly terms 
it, should he , « forsake his po^( at 



dinner, and swell the train of any 
other person,** the offence is neither 
forgotten nor forgiven, lie is perse- 
cuted, for a lengtli of time, by every 
means wlich cunning, and cruelty 
can devise^ exactly as if he had don^, 
a serious injury to his former patron; 
and. in the end, he is sure to repent 
of his change. When a traveller ar- 
rives at Moscow, the nobles contend 
eagerly and bitterly for hira; and, as 
he cannot belong to each table, his 
preference gives rise to endless jea* 
lousies and heartburnings. Even du- 
ring tlic reign of Paul, when it ^vas 
dan,L;erous to associate witli an Eii- 
glishnian, the nobles of Moscow 
would receive liim gladly, at any 
risk, and sometimes close their outer' 
gates upon his equipage, to conceal 
from the police the kind of hospi- 
tality which was going on withiu.\ 
The principle of all this being state 
and show, and the exhibition of the 
master's superiority and vanity, it is 
needless to add, that no kind of re- 
finement and delicacy is shown ia 
the manner of entertaining the 
guests. They arc to receive so much 
meat and diink ftoru the bounty of 
the host; that is tlic view of the thing, 
and the whole entertaiimient corre- 
sponds with it. Tlie guests of various 
ranks sit down, according to their 
degree, to an immense banquet, 
surrounded by numberless servants; 
but the dislies and wines have their 
places as well as the company, and 
correspond with the quality ot those 
who are to devour them. They who 
sit near the master of the house 
have no kind of concern with either 
the guests or the dishes at the other 
parts of the table; and you could nof 
more seriously discompose him, 
than by sending tor a portion of the 
more distant fare. Thutf, the linfor- 
Umate persons at the bottom of the 
table, are compelled to rest satisfied 
cither with the coarsest food set be- 
fore ihem, or the leaviiij^^s of the 
otliers, or often witii an empty dish; 
and, in like manner, the vine dim!^* 
aishes in quality as you recede from 
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the top of the table, until it ai last 
degenerates into simple quaaa* Our 
author sometimes attempted to break 

through this barbarous custom (so 
cfcscnptivc of the nature of the hos- 
pitality in question, and of the state 
of society) by fi}lin|j the glasses of 
those below him with the wine allot- 
ted to himself; but the offer was 
generally refused, through fear of 
offending the hi};her powers; and he 
soon discovered, that it was an en- 
croachment which the most lih^eral 
host could not endure. A [Ucasunt 
story, related by him, in order to 
illustrate tlie regai'd paid to rank, 
psdnts, at the same time, the sin^- 
larity which we iiave been descnb- 
ing. 

**K dfdil accident befel two English 
gentlemen of considerable property, who 
were travelling for amusement in Russia, 
They were at Nicholaef: and, being invited 
bythe chief udmiral to dinner, were placed 
as usual, at the head of the table; where 
they were addrei»sed by the well-known 
title ^^MIMt Angldt. Tived of tbif ill* 
placed distinction, they assured the admi- 
ral they were nt)t lurcU. ' Then pray,* 
said tlieir host, ' what rank do you pos- 
sess P The lowest Russian, admitted to an 
sdmiral's table, possesses a certain deprree 
of rank; all who are in the service of the 
crown are noble by their profession; and 
Utey osnnot comprehend the title of a mere 
gentleman^ without some specifuk title 
iimiexed. The Englishmen replied, )iow- 
everil diat they bad no other rank than 
that of English gentlemen. * But your 
titfes ? You rmifft have mme title /' No, said 
they, we have no title but tliftt of £j»gli»h 
genUennn. A general silence, and many 
sagacious looks followed tliis last declara- 
tion. On the follow uig day they presented 
themselves again at the hoTir of dinner, 
and were taking their si at i as before. 
To their surprise, tin v found tliat eaeh 
person present, one after the other, placed 
himself above them. One was a general; 
another a lieutenant; a third an ensign; a 
fourth a police oflicer; a (ifth, an army sur- 
geon; a sixth a secretary; and so on. All this 
was very well; they consoled themselves 
witli a prospect of a snug" party at the hot- 
lom of the table, wherr they rTouhl be the 
further removed from ccrcmouyi but lo 1 
when the dishes csme round, a first was 
empty; a second contalntd the sauce 
l^iUiQ^t the me^j a third, the rejected 
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offals ofthe whole company; and, at, length, 
they were compelled to make a scanty 
meal upon the slice of black brciu! Ixifore 
tiiera, and a, Uttle dirty broth from the 
himibte tureen, behind wlioae compassion- 
ate veil they were happy to bade their 
confusion; at the same time being more 
amused than mortified at au adventure 
into wUeh they now saw they brought 
themselves by their unassuming frankness. 
Hud eitlu r of them said, as was reallv the 
case, tiiat Uiey were in the service <rf" his 
Britannick majesty's miUtia» or members 
rf the Associated Volunteers of London^ 
they would never have enoottntered so 
unfavourable a reception. ' p. 6J5, 636. 

Wc have now contemplated the 
nobles, or wc may say, in i^cncral, 
the upper classes of society. The 
rest of the community (with the tri- 
fling^ exception of a few merchants 
in the seaports, who arc for the moat 
part foreigners) consist of the pea- 
santry, who continue in the state of 
!)ondsmen, in which the lower ordcv^> 
in all the rest of Europe once were. 
To paint the situation and habits of 
thoae persons, it is almost sufficient 
to say, that tliey are slaves in the 
possession of the barbarous nobles, 
whom we have already described. 
They arc attached to the soil, and. 
traiisfcrrcd with it, like cattle; and 
although many laws arc passed for 
their protection^ and severe exam« 
pies are not unfreqnently made of 
masters who treat them cruelly, it 
is in vain to expect any thinj^ but 
abtile, where a man's power is ab- 
solute over his fellow; or any thing- 
hut debasement in the character, 
and wretchedness in the condition^ 
of one who ia dependent upon the 
will of a master. A <X)piou8 extract 
from Mr. Heber's journal who tra- 
velled over mtich of the same c^roimd 
with our author a few years after 
him, and has allowed him to enrich 
his notes with much valuable matter) 
contains - a variety of interesting^ 
facts respecting the state of th(; 
Russian bondsmen. Wc shall onlv 
extract the following account of their 
payments to the nu sue lords. 

«\Ve observed a striking diilercuce 
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lietveen the pfn^.Dits of the crown and 

those of tiidivkluulij. The former are al- 
most all ill compru-atively easy circum- 
stances. Tlieir ahroekt or rent, is tLxcd at 
live roubles a year, all c?i:o j; , iuc kul'-di 
aiul as U'cy are sure iliat it will never be 
raised, they are more uuiustrious. The 
peu»ant8 belonging to the nobles Iiave 
tlu ii afr-ocr i emulated by tlieir njr.tn^ of 
frttin^ n\oPA-y; at an avcragr, tliroug-lioiit 
the empire, of eight or tea roubles. It 
then becomes, not a rent for land, but a 
downriglit t \ on their industry. Eurh 
mT!'*' peasant is obliged, by law, to labour 
three days in each weelc for his proprietor. 
I1iis la'.v take s effecton his arriving at the 
a^o (11 fifteen. If the proprietor chooses to 
enjploy him tl»e other days, he m»ay; as, 
Ibr example, in a manufactory; but lie (hen 
finds him in fbod and elotliing. Mutual 
advantage, however, treiierully relaxes this 
law; and^ excepting such as are selected 
IbrdaniMtiek servants, or, as abovr, arc 
employed in manufactories, t!ic slave pays 
a certain abroch, or i cr.t. to be alloxw i! to 
work all the week on bisiowu uccuuiit. 1 1»e 
master is bound to ftrrnish bir.) witli a 
house, and a ct t taiii portion of l:in(l. Tlu: 
allotment of land is, generally, setiled l)y 
the thsrotia [eider of the village] and a 
iBcetingr of the peasants themselves. In tlie 
Same mnnner, when a muster wants an in- 
crease of renj:, he sends to the starosta, 
who convenes the peasants; and, by that 
assembly, it is decided what proportion 
each ind'.vulKnl niit:,t tkiv. If a slave exer- 
cises an\ traiie wiiicii brings hin» in nitn-c 
monci- tlian agricultural labour, he pays a 
ljig"!Tcr chvfjt r. \{\ hv journeys to ters- 
burgh, or oiiier ciiie.'^, be ran %\\\\ earn 
more, his master perndlb hi.s abseiiee, but 
his aifrbck is raised. The smallest earnings 
are subject to this oppi essi<;n. The pea- 
sants employed as di'ivers at the post- 
bouses, pay an ^kiwk oiit (rf tlic drinh^ 
monesihKf receive, fur being permiued to 
drive; as, otherwise, t!ic mast'^r mi^^lst 
employ them inotlicr less prohtuble labour 
on nis own aceottnt. The aged and infirm 
are l>rovidcd with food and raiment, and 
lodpnpc, at their owner's expense. Such 
as prcier casual charity to the miserable 
pittance they receive from their master, 
are frequcntTy furnlsbcd with passpoi'ts, 
and allowed to seek their fortune; but 
tliey sometimes pay an abrock even for 
this permission to beg. The number of 
bcprprars in Pctci slmigh, is very small; as 
when one is tound, he is immediately sent 
back to his owner. In Moscow, and other 
townSy they are numerous; though I think 
less so than in London. They bej^ v itii 
great modesty, in « low snd humble tone 



of voice, frcmiently crossing thcmselnst^ 

and are mucfi !' ■lo.niurous and Inpor* 
tunate than a London beggar. 
" Tbs master has the power of cerreet' 

ing his slaves, by blows or ooildnemenU 
but if he is g-tiilty of any great tniclty, he 
is amenable to the Jaws; which are, we are 
told, executed in this point with impar- 
tiality. In one of the towers of the Khit ai- 
gorod, at Moscow, therie was a countess 
t>aluk.)f oonliued for many j!.^s witli a, 
roost unrelenting severity, which she me- 
rited, for crfif l*y to her slaves. Instances 
of barbarity are, however, by no means 
rare. At Kostroma, the sister of Mr. 
Kotehetof, the govemour, gave mc au 
instance of a nobleman who had nailed 
(if I understood her right) his servant to 
a cross. The msster wsa sent to s monss- 
tery, and tlie business hashed up. Domes- 
tick sei-v.ints, and thosp employed in ma- 
nulactories, as tliey aic more exposed to 
cruelty, so they sometimes revenge them- 
selves in a terrible manner. A Mr. Iletrof, 
brother to Mrs. Schepotei", who bad a 
great distillery, disappeared suudcniy, 
and was pretty easily guessed to have 
been tin-own into a V)'iilirir;' copper by his 
sla% cs. \V c heard another instance, though 
not from ec|ually good authority, of a lady, 
now in Mwcow, who had ben |»sawpA 
tliree several times by her servants." — 

A slave can on no pretence be soid 
out of Russia, nor in Itussia, to any hut a 
per.'i«)M Ixn inioble, or, if not noble, having 
t!>e rank of ! t i!»enant-colonel. This rank 
is not confined to the military; it may be 
obtained by them in eivil sttuatioM. [Priv 
fessor Pallas had the rank of brigadiecj 
This law is, liowevcr, eUided, as roluviera 
[plebeians] frequently purchase slaves for 
hire, by making use of the name of some 
privileged person; and all nobles; have the 
privilege of letting out Uicir slaves.** — p, 
165. 167. 

Dr. Clarke's observations seem to 
have I txcccdcd those of Mr. Hebcr, 
in regard to the condition of the 
Russian villeins. He describes them 
as wholly at the niercy of theU 
masters in practice and effect^ as 
liable to pay whatever tribute he 
imposes; and as paying whatever 
they earn b( ynnd their own most 
bcutUy bubbibtcnce. The laws for 
their protecttont are heau to » dead 
letter, according to him; and the^iniy 
refuge of the slave is escaping frcna 
hty m:ister*s neighbourhood. Wo 
believe Mr. Ueber attended i»ther 
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more to the law and the theory, Dr. 
Clarke, to the state of the facts; 
that the former was induced to take 
the little that is favourable in his 
statement frdtn the accounts of the 
Hussian nobleis themselves, whM 
testimony Or. Clarke, and with 
mach jusdce, positifielf ohjdcts.lQi 
and proves, by various mstances, 
can, in no dep^rce, be relied on. In 
truth, the account, even of Mr. 
Heber, gives but a sad picture of 
those Qtifortunate peasants; and It 
signifies little, whether wo take 
their situation from him, or Ut 
friend, Dr. Clarke. However^ W* 
must add a few of the remarks made 
by the latter on this subject, after 
premising, that we consider them 
as rather orionring the picture too 
faigfaif. After reladng a boeslfel 
couTeraatiaa held hf a Russim 
prince, upon the ease and happiness 
which his slaves enjoyed, whom he 
described (in exactly the sort of 
language used by the West Indian 
•Iwro-drhrm, and now happily so 
triumphantlf exploded fai this en* 
Heightened and hnmane country) « as 
having relief in sickness, refuge in 
calamity, and a comfortable asylum 
in their old age," and whose situ- 
ation his highness was pleased 
(agi^ borrow&g a topick from our 
West Indians) to contrast with that 
of English peasants, our author 

^ I had seen the peasants of this man, 
according- to his own pathetick discourse, 
* in sickness, in calamity, and in old age;' 
and it was well known to everv person 
]preseiit, that * reUef and refuge' 

was in death, and their ' asylum* uus 
grave. Another nobleman assured me, 
that the gi*eateat punishment he inflicted 
opoii hb tlavM (for he profosaed Id hare 
banished all corporeal phastiseiaent) was 
to give them theu* liberty, and then turn 
them from his door. Upon further inquiry, 
I discovered, that the slaVec of ttits viny 
man fled from their fettor.s, even if there 
was a certainty of death belbr«- their eyes, 
fOCber than remain beneatli his tjTaimy. 
iOmtt, indeed, must be the degree of pp* 
pression, which a Russian wUl i^ot en- 
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chire, who, from his cradle, crouches to 

his oppressor, and receives the rod with- 
out a murmur. Otl^er nations speak vt 
their indolenee, #htch it. remarkable; af 
no people are naturally more livelj^ cPr 
more disposed to employment. We may 
assign a cause for their iriactivity; it is 
necesdtj. 0«i ||iefe exist Incitement it> 
labour, when it is certain, tliat a tyran^ 
will bereave industry of all its fruits? The 
only property a Russian nobleman allows 
his peasant to possess. Is th6 Ibod hk bail* 
not, or will not, eat himself: the bark 6t 
trees, chaiF, and other refuse; quass, 
water, and fish qil. If tl»e slave has suffi- 
cient ingenuity to gain money witheutl^ 
knowledge, it becomes a dangerous pos- 
session; and, when once disQovered, falls 
hiitantly into the hands of his lord. X 
peasant in the village of Ceto Mototfy, hetb 
Moscow, who had been fortunate enough 
to scrape together a little wealth, wished 
to rearrjr his daughter to a tradesman «f 
the city; and for that purpose, tliat she 
should be free, he offered fifteen thousand 
roubles for her liberty; a most unusual 
price of ftcedom, aiid a much greater 
sum than persons of his class, situated aa 
he was, will be found to possess. The ty- 
rant took the ransom; and then told the 
father, that both the girl and the money 
belonged to him; and, therefore, she must 
still continue among the number of his 
slaves. What a picture do these facts af- 
ford of the state of Russia! It is tfaas w« 
behold the subjects of a vast empire, 
stripped of all they possess, and existing 
in the most abject servitadei victims of 
tyranny and torturet of sorrow and po* 
verty; of sickness and famine. Traversing 
the provinces south of Moscow, the land 
is as the garden oT Edent a fine soil, oo- 
vcred witli corn, and apparently smiUag 
in plenty. Enter the cottage of tlie poor 
labourer, surrounded by idl these richea^ 
and you find him dying of hunger, or 
pining- from bad food, and in want of the 
common necessaries of life. Extensive 
pastures, covered with cattle, aiford no 
milk to him. In autumn, • tlie harvest 
yields no bread for his children. The lord 
claims all the produce. At the end of sum- 
mer, every road in the southeni provinoe 
is filled with caravans, bearing, com and 
all sorts of provisions; every produce of 
labour and tlie land, to supply the lords 
of Moseow and Petersbui-gli; and the 
markets, of these two capitals, W^cb, 
like whirlpools, swallow all that comes 
within their voitejt with nevcrtcnding 
voracity. Car* there be a more affecting 
light, thaii a Bas9i^n family, having §fi(t 
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in an abundant harvest, in w.mt'of the mark able period of. Ril 8 si an histofy^ 

common stoi'es to supply *nd sn^jpojt already hap^^cned) the inthu iicc of 

them, throu^ the rtgourg of their lon^ ^j^^. i^ytrumciUs to be eiupioyttd, batii 

and inclement wintoi- ; Let vis luisUn • an/1 #»v#Tiitiuo- hnth ai- 

from its contemplation !»' P. 169-171. ^ J i^^K^^^ r 

; heme wfimvOtmA^ must tcfk&ibiy at* 

f Perhaps, vhen we huve tluis sur^ fi»ct eveti.tbe pltifis mid operations 

yvftd the condition of the different of the jnost enlightened and refined 

orders of the Russian empire, null prince whom our fancy can place at 
when wc add to the cstinuitc, the head oi' afiairs. The { wourites, 
grand consideration of the ^utlcr the fiimily connexions, the luinistersi 
vvv aal ui political liberty, llyu coaipa- the secretaries, the generals, the infe- 
.yetively ^slender degree,>**of . Inter* riour officers, the envo^ the go* 
coune irbkh any part. of the.etate vemours of provinces, the subaltemsi 
can enjoy with ibrei^^n nations, and eivii and military; the judge% the 
the darkness in wtiich tlie court it- priests, the soldiers and sailors; 
self sits, when compared with the these cannot all be foreigners, and 
cabinets of <othcr couiuries, we shall enlightened and refined, to second 
not ei*r widely in our conclusions as and. chime in with the views of the 
to tfa& prabeble conduct of Russia, sovereign: aadt in the mani^iiaeat 
'considered «s a whole, or as a Eu- of a large empire* the monardh^ be 
ropean power, and the kind of de- he ever so absolute, nay, be heevejr 
fticanour which v.<' 1k»vc a ri<^ht to so active and able, be he as active 
expect from licr towuids her nei.e;h- as Buonaparte or Frederick, or Cathe- 
.bours, whctlier in negotiation, or in rine or Joseph II. be he as able as 
war. Ilcr resources are anotlier mat- all four combined, and as dcspotick 
ter; though much of what we have as the ettperstition and oerviMKle of 
stated} applies to then^ also, and bis people oan make him} unieea h^ 
serves to diminish, even more than could perform a miracle every five 
the events of later times have taught minutes of his reig^n, would find it 
us to do, the vague, ill founded, and quite impossible to conduct his af- 
at all periods, most inexcusable es- fairs uninicrruptod, nay, unswayed, 
timutes, which some years ago pre- at each step, by the nature of 1^ 
vailed on tbb subject. But* at pre* people he is rating over, and^tfae in- 
sent, we are only viewing the cha- struments through whom, he nmat 
racter of this empire as an ally and rule them. Their character and 
an enemy; and considerinp; what habits must, to a certain degree, 
sort of conduct is likely to result give the law to his measures; fix 
from such a composition as we have the limits of his orders; and prc- 
beenoecntnedin contemplatine. The scribe the manner of ejtecuting 
'conclusion, is, in fact, already be- them. His publick conduct, his de- 
fore us. We have seen what- the meanour as a sovereign, must, in a 

. nobles are, and wha]^4he people, great measure, take its tone and 

The probability certainly is, that colour from the aspect and features 

even the nn n it ch and his family, of his people. In a word, M e shall 

but at any rule his chief counsellors, in v ain expect to meet with any 

should be taken from the first of such monster in politicks as a Eu- 

those classes; his armies n>uBt ne- ropean monarch of the eighteenth 

ccssarily be raised from the other, century, sustaining that character 

• We may easily conjecture, then, at the head of an empire peopled 

what is to be expected from a court by Calmuks, or, at best, by the vi!- 

. so constitiiu 1, sendin^^ forth such leins of the dark ages, and their 

^troops. But, giauLiiitj that a ioicign- feudal lords. 

v^cr sh9uid,reig,n (as.mtfb during a re* The oatwant show <»f civility majy 
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for a while, deceive us. Fringed here ^nt pefM of Catherine's reign; 
and there with a shred of finer stuff, and we must say, that we fee] some 
the j^reat rough mass may, at times, satisfaction at the ample iiiustraiioiis 
dazzle and mislead us. .A cursory which this matter has received from 
atldadfatant observtttkmoftbe parts the work now before us. Ail that 
onlf wlierein all states may be inaide we have been now statting (which is 
to resemble each other^ will cer- only a repetitioa of what we have» 
tainly lead ns away from the radical on former- oecaBions, preaclied to oiur 
difference which, for centuries, can- rountiymen, with thv usual success 
not be got over; and thus tliey who oi those unpleasant and troublesome 
only, in this superiiciai manner, view- persons who speak the trutli against 
ed the empim of Catherine II. the wishes of their hearers),, teit 
thought they, beheld a eitUized and ceiTes the sivoDgest GonfirmattoH 
European state; aidecepdon which from the pictures with which I^Ct 
that skilful, ambitious and profligate Clarke's work abounds, of the con- 
personage, spared no pains to en- duct of the Russian government to- 
courage; and was greatly assisted wards its distant provinces, and of 
in keeping up, by the passive line the conduct of both government and 
of fbreign policy, which^ towards all people towards the neighbouring 
but her Fttlisb and Turkish neigh** countries with which they had inv 
bourS) that i% to all* her European tercourse. We return him our thanks 
neighbours, she so anxiously and so for the boldness with which he has 
prudently followed. But, as soon as spoken out on this subject, for 
her conduct, the conduct which she* daring to call things by their right 
could not avoid pursuing, and which names; for opposing the ieciuigii, 
was pointed out by the construction orij^inating in gross ignorance, we 
of her empire, was more nearly veniy believe, which prompt the 
scrutinized, we could discover how people in this country still to hauluir 
widely different from a European after Russian alliances; for denoun- 
dynasty was the empire of the Czars, cing that nation as perfectly bar- 
even under so enlightened and ac- barous; nay, for venturing li<'id 
con^Ushed a chief. We could per- up its conduct towards iu ncigi^- 
ceive those traits of barbarism ne- hours as infinitely worse, than even 
cessarihr inheient in the whole con- the worst passages in the history 
idxnct of Russian affairs; and which, modern France, her treatment flf 
the more those should be extended Switzerland and Spain. When we 
and intermingled with the concerns express such feelings, and hasten, to 
of European politicks, were sure to let our readers judge a little mo.re 
.break out witli greater effect; and nearly of their foundation, we lay 
Which, In the sequel, have mai*ked our account with being, A> ' usual} 
^aoh step, that the feeble succes- misrepresented, and<accused of be* 
iaours of Catherine have so foolishly- ing the apologists of France. This 
made from the politick state of rest, charge is, nowadays, so regular; it 
so conducive to her power, and to is so invariably found in the mouth* 
the reputation of her empire. of the base and feeble creatures 
^ But the proofs whicii later events who have notliing else to oiler, lu 
have adduced' of the barbarism of defence of cormptioa and imbecility 
RuBsia» and its unfitness to support than hackneyed abuse of the eno» 
a gvealand useful part in European mies of misrule; that wd care very 
affairs, were, iti tnith, rot wanting little hoiv often or how seldom wc 
to con^ ince us on this point. It was hear the soimd of it. It is exactly 
enough to look with some attention like the charge of jacobitism and 
at the history of tlial uncivilized popery a cciauiy a^u, wiiicli ube(l 

counuy, even during the most bril* to be hawked and bwidied about sp 
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freely, that Swiff, in a fine vein erf 
ridicuIcN makes it oue arguntent to 
prove Partridge's death, that it waa 
aaverted by a friend- of the protea* 
tant tuecestion, and onlf denied by 
Partridge himself, whose leaning 
towards the pretender had, for many 
years, been more than suspected. 
We must, therefore, proceed with- 
out even listening to such silly 
•ones, knowing full wctt» that tliay 
meaii merely aotiilag^ axcapc» iti- 
decdiy that the pevaons who msdce 
iher>\ are rery angry, but have 
nothing to say, and can do notlilu!;; 
that they are somewhat like doga ot 
a tender age, who bark nwre than 
they bite; or, like oettam wuaMiakal 
in mwu ents, of manifest use in ex- 
citing strife and tumult, which make 
a louder noise the emptier they are. 

The pat^e in the amials ot Cathe- 
rine, which we are now about to sur- 
vey, is neither that m iHvkh Oc- 
aakow, nor limael^ «o& Wata«r» 
atand earoUed. It ia not the reoovd 
i^her domestick oppressions, her fa- 
mily murders, the cruelties done in 
her stnte prisons, the dci^uucheries 
that polluted hen court, nor the tra- 
gedies which ware enacted in her 
placea of exile. These things iittg|iC» 
perhaps, depend on iiers^ more 
than on her people; and we wish to 
take onr illustrations from cases 
where the character of the counti^ 
was unequivocally cuncttrucd. \Vc 
tarn, therefbfe, to that pasaa^ of 
Ruauan alary« ao tittle known tn the 
/Test of Europoi but so elegantly de- 
scriptive of both Catherine at^d her 
people; the con([ucst, and the subse- 
quent treatment ol i lic Crimea. It is 
upon til is damned bpoi liiat wo must 
now gaze fiar a aaoment; a apot 
whick all the perfiimes of Astiachan 
will not sweeten, nor (te watera of 

the WoliL^a wash away. 

Our AUtlior travelled all over the 
Crimea, and resided, for a length of 
time, in vaiuous parts of it. He en- 
joyed the benefit of constant and 
inatructure tatavcoucae with all the 
persons best qualified to give him 
information of its recent history and 



present state. They were chiefly 
officers in the service of Russia, and 
professor Pallas, one of the greatest 
landed proprietors in the peninsula* 
and devoted to the aove reign from 
whom his wealth was derived. Our 
author conversed also with tlic na- 
tives; and more than all this, be saw, 
with his own eyes, much of what he 
relates. If his narrative and his de- 
sctiptiona stand in some points iin«* 
sapported» it ia only becaaae there 
are no other authora of any note 
who touch those parts of tlie sub- 
ject. With the single exception of 
Mr. Eton, who endeavours some- 
thing in palUation of the enormities 
in qiiffHtinii»we know of nolliiBif Chat 
has ever been wrttteii» incoAatabent 
with Dr. Clarke's aoeoont; and we 
sliall, by and by, have occasion to 
show how little credit is due to that 
strenuous, and, we tear, not alto- 
gether disinterested apologist of 
Russia, indeed, the pn^Ukma of 
Mr. Thornton's work on Turkcjf* 
has left any doubt upon the subject. 
With such authority, and from suck ^ 
fjuartcrs, proceed the statements 
which we are now to give, iu our 
author's own words. We take the 
passages aknost aft random, fram 
the portion of his book which relates 
to the Crimea, beginning with a few 
particiilai's relating more immedi- 
ately to the hostilities and the con- 
quest oi tiiat oucc Imppy and peaco- 
ftil country. 

** The bavQCk made in &U llie town:» of 
the Crimet, during the varioqa rew^* 
tions, and fi-equent change of vabahitants 
the counti*y has snst dned, h.is confused 
or aniuJukbed ainuj&t every valuable do> 
euawnt, Ibr the iilii^rtxwtioo of its ibneer 
history. But, of all the people -who have 
hitherto sctmrgeJ this devoted lant^, nont. 
have proved so injurious to the lateicsls 
of literature as the Rusm«»a. I dave aot 
mention tlje hig'h jiulhorit\- on wluch the 
traits of tlieir natjoiml character wefC 
delivered to me, at the time I am conduet- 
ing ti^ part of my journal It is sufficient 
to say, one who J)esi knew them, affirmed, 
that Uiere was no cUaracterisUck <^ a Bus- 
sian more ■trildiig, than MMt of wantoaly 
destroying whatever is pri«d by enlig^ht- 
ened aaiions. In ILtirtcliy* after kvelling 
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to the earth five hundred houses^ they lefk 
jUwut thirty poor shops, in the midst of 
the rtuns, whoiie owner!* it is tUcir daily 
practice to delvftocL Yahe in all their 
publick cng-.-ig-cmcnts, re; vrvM :is in their 
private treaties, they issuetl an ukase, in- 
Irilkfie 4Bfieh tnerchants to settle in the 
town; but no sooner had these deluded 
p*-ople fixed tliere with their families 
tnaii iiie Boldiers pulled down the houses 
aiboui their earsj using, at tlie same time. 
Other lnt' «")dating measures, to compel 
them to higher duties, than any even of 
the Ruttsians thomaelvea have paid, to 
Wkam nm eiemptiont had hten aoeordcd* 
Thus insulted and plundered, the op. 

{pressed Greeks demanded permission to 
ea.ve the peninsula; which wha pobiLi\ ciy 
refused.** 

" To dcsrribp v.hat P:iktchescrai was, 
it would be necesiiary to convey ideai» at 
leufc adequate to the present appearance 
fat ha ruina: and thia is very difficult, 
The savare and wnnton barbarity of tlic 
Russians found in the magnificence of this 
capital whereirith to exerdae, hi its full 
0cope, their fa;?ourite passion for destrtie- 
tion. The city was divided Into several 
departneata, of which the Greek colony 
•iMe oeeiipied oife entire and extensive 
valley. This they entirely demolished, not 
leaving one stone upon another. The 
palace of the Khan, in the centre of the 
town, was that in whi^ he usually re- 
ffided; but he hiid a favourite and more 
fleasing retirement in a magnificent edi- 
fice, most delightfully situated beneath a 
mountain, upon tlie sli^tfig^ side of a 
heautiftjl vale. This they so completely 
erased, that without a guide to the spot, 
w> one' can diaeover even where it stood. 
0r the rest of the city nol above one third 
now remains. Were I to detail half the 
cruelties, the extortions, the rapine aad 
baHMO'ity, practised by the Russians upon 
the devoted inhabitssvts ef tlie Crimea, 
and their deluded Khan, the rfljition 
would exceed belief. I have tJte aniiionty 
efone of their eewmsnders, whom Idare 
not name, for assertint^, that when the 
Mullat, or Tartar priests, ascended the 
minarets at mid-<lay, to proclaim the noon, 
' according to dieip usual oustom, the Has- 
siun soldiers amused themselves by firing- 
muskets at them; and in one of these m- 
eteeees, a prieat waa kUled. The repug- 
Mncy with whieh every Engliah reader 
will peruse an account of such enormities, 
may lead him to doubt tlie veracity of the 
tepfesentationt although gsven aa it was 
received from an eyewitness of the act**' 
p. 433—4, and 466—7. 

We forbear to ptixsuc the exact 



thread of thte ]>ftswfe»1aad reeoiiiii» 
in Dr. Clarke's wevdtp tlw kielorf 

of the Khan*s treatment* as we h«f# 
not voom for it, aud the subject is 
not !>a unknowii as he seems u> 
thiuh. Potemkiu wa& the author dL 
thinnmikm ^ be jctsd with the 
entife eonetimnce ti ks» imptripl 
'mistress. By the treaty with Turke^, 
Shahin Ghcrar, of the family of 
Khans, who had hr-cn detained at 
Peter&burgh as a iiObia^c^ was placed 
on the throne of the Crimea. In- 
trigueiB wave piacad about his per- 
sou, who lu^d him to «very act 
Uiajt Could alienate the atfections of 
his subjects. By their instigation, he 
introduced foreign usages, drained 
his treasury, and imposed the most 
odious taxes. All thiH tlie Russian 
envoye dilated upon to tlis aobles; 
and tboa sHcceodiBd in cnaAing a 
ievakt which forced the Khaa to 
fly. He was then induced to ask ao» 
sistancc from Russia- An army was 
marched to restore hin.; ami every 
one was put to dcatii, whose influ- 
enee could bcsosne- {bnaidabie, uur 
der praUBCo cf hacvvig aniated in 
the TebettioQ. Vaat immbetv yn»% 
compelled to leave the country; and 
the unhappy prince waft fijrced to 
order his nobles to be stoned to 
death, in presence of tiie Russian 
amy, for hawing rtMled ait the in^ 
stigation of the Rttsaaan eiabaasy. 
Ruined in the estimaiios of Mb 
country, the Khan was speedily re- 
quired, by his powerful ally, to re- 
sign his crown, to leave the penin- 
sula, and to sign a declaration, that 
his wholo fttnny waaa rightftilly do* 
posed» He refoaed; and waa told^ 
that he should be allowed an esta* 
blislmient at Pctersburgh, with a 
court, pension," and titles, and the 
entile coTiirol of his own person 
and huubchold. Our readers wiil^ 

doubtless, recollect) here^the treatiee 
of Bassein, Oude^ and Madras, by 
whichi after nearly the same courso 

of events, the Peishwah, and the 
nabobs of Oude and the Carnatick, 
were so generously, aud with sucji 
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a nice regarit to the law of nations, 
as well as their own convenience, 
permitted, in return for their sove- 
reig^n authority) to cujo^ the undis- 
turbed regulatum of thear Mr«f Itoe. 
But the to|Mck it ^tdKeiMy and we 
Imaten from it. The Kh«i ]»ei«i«ted 
in refusing those tempting offers; 
and was dragged, by force, to a 
miserable hamlet, on the river Oka, 
seven hundred miies irom Petcri>- 

hurg;h> .vhefi» be was kept a ckMe 

even pennitted to 

visit that capital. Sunk in despon- 
dency and wretchedness, he begged 
to be given up to the Turks, that he 
might bo frond from misery, by 
deatli« iiie Ruitssxaiib, at lai>t, took 

compasaion oa'tfaelr ▼iciltiiy and ex* 
posed bim on the Turkish frontier, 

where he was seized, sent in irons 
to Rhodes, and beheaded. Mr. Eton, 
in the crusade, which he preached 
against the Crescent, under the name 
of a " Purvey of the TurkU/i cm- 
pire^ says «.thc Khan retired to 
Kaluga" [p. 323.]; as if; says Dr. 
,C)arkei..tke. Jiberi^ of retiring was 
ever known in Russia; and, in or- 
der lo express the closing scene of 
.the prmce's career, which we have 
just been fsdnliy bkclchmg, thci>amc 
correct and impartial writer tells us, 
that the Khan « quitted Busda, and 
retired to Constantinople." [p. 308»^ 
He terms the right of the Rusnans 
to the Crimea " sacred;" and, in a 
fervour of enthusiasm, exclaims, 
•> the mouth is unlioly which dares 
to amign it" Thia mlous author, 
however, admits [p-.^ST.] the cx- 
. pulsion oC 75,000 Christiaiis» hy the 
Russians, almost all of whom pe- 
rished in the deserts of Nagay ! We 
shall now show in what manner, a 
conquest thus madei. has.^ce been 
treated. . ' 

** If it be now asked,- what the Russians 
have done with rcgai-d to the Crimea, after 
the depravity,- the cruelty, and the mur- 
ders by ^"l h it was obtained, and on 
that HCLOu.kl, became so. favourit&an ae- 
quisit.iptt 'In .th^ip eyes, tha JWSIW is 
.|Si.M$n in, few, wprds. Th^ haw ]«u4 waste 



the country; cut down the trees; puUeft 
down the houses; ovcrtlirown the i>acred 
edffiees of the natives, with all their pub- 
lick buildings; destroyed the publick oqnr- 
ducts; r<>1)b(-d the inhabitants; insulted 
the Tartai s in their acts of pubKck wor- 
•hip; torn up ffom the tombs, the bodies 
of tfif'ir ancestors, casting- their rclicks 
upon diuig-liiUs, and feeding swine out of 
their coffins; annihilated all the monu- 
ments of antiquity; breaking up alike 
the sepulchres of saints 'ind ^^;:ins, and 
scattering their nslies lu the au-. '* Jiuferre, 
rapere^ trwOidare, faMB mmMbta, in^* 
fiumt tOque ubi nUtutHnem fadunt fiacem 
apellant /"-— 

" There was sometliing very emphatick 
in the ipeech of a poor Tartar, who, one 
d:iv, lamentint^ in his g-ardcn, the bavoek 
muilc anioi^t;^ his fruit trees, by a severe 
trost, said; ' We never used to experience 
stteh herd weather; bet unce the Rus- 
sians came, they seem to have broui^ht 
their winter along with them.*** P. 471, 

Nof is this mere declamation and 
general destription. The follow iaig; 
extract gives the evidence collected 
by the author himself. Indeed, it 
contains the tcsLimouy of iiis senses. 

" Fifty fHiriilirs nrc, -xi present, the 
whole population of Uie once raag-nificent 
town of Caffa; and, in some instances, a 
siiig-le house is found to cont:uii ipoie 
than one family. The melapcholy devasu 
tation committed by the Russians^ while 
it draws tears dttwn die dieeks of 'die 
Tartars, and extorts inany a sigh from the 
Anatolian Turks, who Tosoj-t to Caila, for 
commercial purpq^es, cannot tail to ex- 
cite the indlpiation of every cnligliteAed 
people. At Cuff'a, during the time we re- 
mained, the soldiers were allowed to 
o\'erthrow the beautiful mosques, or to 
convert them iato m^pannes, 4o pvdl 
down tlje minarets, tear up the publiok 
fountains, and to <lc8troy &U the publick 
aquadtftots, for the sake <rf'.a smaU quan- 
.tity of lead, which they were tbereliy 
enril)led to obtain. Such is the true nattire 
of itussian protection; such tlie sort of at- 
.fiance which Russians eedeavanrto ftsm 
with every nation weak enough to submit 
to their power, fir lo become their dupe. 
Wliile tliese works of destruction were 
going on, the officers were amiwuir 
themselves in beholding the mischief. 
Tall ai)d stately minarets, whose lofly 
spires added such, grace and dignity to 
the toar^i, wwe daily levelled with the 
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ground; whicli, besides Hae'i^ connexioa 
with religious establishments* for whose 

maintenance, the inte^ity of the Bussisn 
empire liad been pleilgfed, were of no 
otlitr value to the destroyers, tbaji to sup- 
fAy a few soldiers with bullets, or their 
officers with a dram. I was in a Turkish 
coit'cehouse at C;dFa, wlicn tlie principal 
minaret, one of tl»e ancient and charac- 
teristick nionunients of the country, to 
wiiich the Ifiissiai'.s liad !)cen sonic days 
employed in fixing blocks and ropes, came 
40wn with such violence, that its iaU 
■shook every housL- in the place. The 
Turks, seated on divans, were all smo- 
king*; and, when that is the case, an cartli- 
quake will scfti*cely roiiite them: never- 
tiielcss, at tijis flagran' ;it t of impiety and 
illslionour, they r«).sc, b: eathin;,-; ont deep 
and bitter curses ag'uinst the enemies of 
their prophet. Even the Greeks, yitho were 
present, testified their anger, by similar 
imprecatii>ns. One of theui, luinincj- to 
me, and shrugging- his shoulders, said, 
witli a countenar.ee of contempt and in* 
di.£^nation, lnvBul Scythians! which 
I found, afterwards, to be a common term 
of reproach; for, though the Greeks pro- 
fess the -same religion as the Russians, 
they detest the latter as cordially as do 
the Turks, or Tailiirs. The mq&t lament- 
aJblepart of the injury thus sustained baa 
been in the destruction of the conduits 
and vpublick fountains, which conveyed, 
together with the pui-est water from dis- 
tant mountains, a source of health and 
comfort to the people. They first carry off 
the leaden pipes, in order to make bul- 
lets; tben tliey take do\Mi ad the marDle 
slabs and large stones for building ma* 
te rials, which they employ in the con- 
struction of barracks; lastly, they blow 
up the channels which convey water, be- 
cause they say the water porters cannot 
earn a livelihood where there are publick 
fountains. Some of tliose fountains were 
of great antiquity, and beavliiaUy deco- 
rated with marble reservoirs^ as well as 
by bas-reliefs and inscriptions. In all 
Mahometan countries, it is considered as 
an act of piety, to preserve and to adorn 
the publick aqueducts. Works of that 
nature once appeared in almost every 
street of Caifa; some were publick wash- 

- nw-plaoes; others poured out itKMoii 
of water as clear as crystal, for allaying 
the thirst of the inhabitants, and for ab- 
lutions prior to going to the mosques. 
They were nearly all demolished when 

' we arrived. 

** The sculptured marbles of its ancient 
Grecian inhabitants had net abared a bet* 
4er fatet AU that even-.Midrametant bad 
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spared of bas-reliefs, of inscriptions, or 
architectural pillars, were broken by the 
Russians, and sold as materials to con- 
struct their miserable barracks. We found 
the identical marbles, described by Ode- 
rieo, bvoken^and- exp^M-lbr aale^ tbft 
ruins of the eld. Oentfise fioKKess. Tbeie 
were of peculiar interest, becanse they 
relate^ to thp bis]toi7 .of. the ^vj)..!^. w^s 
in vain that •nre'aolici^ed to bec^ne pu^w 
cliascrs; the reddest wu imiflediately ^* 
nicd by the geridral ofRcer, * Strangers,* 
he said, ' are not permitted to take any 
tblMg eat isf tie emttjt.* Jfi a. iborTtiMi^ 
nothing will remain in Caffabutthetrao^l 
of desolation which its Russian conque>- 
rors may leave behind them." p. 445. 448» 

The testimony of professor Pallas 
may bo added;, though it is evidently 
mtnoMd fa|r ik^ Mkmeyiof hit 
tuaitkii. • — 

"The mild and amiable Pallas, not- 
withstanding the awe under which he waa 
kept by the Russian government, could 
not pass in sil^ce the destruction of these 
beautihd buiWngs. It is interesting to re- 
mark the caution with which be auppresset 
his indignation, while he communicates 
the fiict. * When I caused,' says he, * the 
prospect of tfaifr tovrn f Caffaj to be drawii 
from the aide next the bay, there were two 
minarets, sixteen fathoms high, and fur- 
nished with serpentine staircases, leading 
to the top; though A»M $tntefare* kave riwce 

been demolished.* Trav. vol. II. p. 267.-— 
Had the professor ventured two syllables 
further, if he had merely added the word 
alat ! his gray hairs would not have saved 
him from what the archbishop of Moscow 
[p. 153, of this volume] so emphatically 
styled * Tht fret air <(f Siberia: Indeed, 
few would have ventured even to mention 
the circumstance." p. MIT, 

The appropriate commentary on 
all tluA ifl to be found in the follow- 
ing paaiage, with Which we close 
these eztractiK 

" It may be asked: Why so little has 
been hitherto made publick concerning th? 
real character of this very profligate peo- 
ple } to which the anawer is, that there is 
no country where such pains have bc( i 
employed to prevent it. There is nothing 
in which the late Catherine employed so 
much artifice, as ha keeping secret the true 
history of her own people, and the wretch- 
ed. State of her empii*e. This is evident in 
all her e a t fnwn dkiice with VoHairei in 
•U hm iaatniotiMis to b€r ministera; in the 
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f[khog tklsehvMxls (niblisiied by her hiretl ness of his counaela. Too inudl 
iMit iMKicttlM^ in tt« wotk lAm, weight was, perhaps^ allowed to 9^1^ 
..with her agrcnu, put together m a^ Russian alUftuce, innmna^iug tte 

tothewr.tmf.^H o^hc ..hh^ lar],aj>pe. negoUations at P«H»i l»Ut- tll|» 

A party ot her scuvann were ciiffatfed to V 5^^. " , 

•e&miptny her in a rovape dSwn t!*e fatal impolicy of the |«w«»Ji*g y«tr» 
Volfra. As thoy eaikd along-, slie caiKcd the third coalition, in which our 
that work to be read* everyone prt>st'nt union with the Tartar power was 
heingraUeU upon to contribute soroethiuf,^ i,^timate and effective, hampered 
•either c.l .s«jar% criticism, or contradictory ^j^^ proceedings of Uie late ministry, 

rrnuirk; u: a the notcK so collected, bcinc" , * j j 1 ^.ls _ • 

allerwards put together by the celebrated whoauccecded In this, Mbid S^mmi^ 
MoA»n' RiAfn, t!«»«rtStwted tiie iroik rcspectSi to the COMsqtteiiCM 

#Mrfi bears the title of Tk» JlHHSfte. of errows not imputable to them* 
1 received this intbrtnation from rme of selves. The leaning of Mr. Fox*« 
rlic ptrison* who was present witli her qj, this subject, which we at 

upoa U>aocc«iioi^ aiui who. also, addtd p, ,.^^^^ have in view, was rather in 
luf ihare to tlie undertaking-. NoUiing t I . , • 

te more deceitful than the g-h re x?hu l» speeches while lu oppu^iUOU, 

nkycd about the court of Peterihurgb in ^ Mixiety which he sbovrea 
lime ef Catiierine. Pompoa* pHme-of to regard Riissia^ nlJiec thaa Aitt- 
improvement seemed to he the aubject of tria, as the rallying point of the En- 
dady conversation, and were indtistriously j^jjyj^ interest ap:ain8t France. It is 
propagated in iorci^n countries, . ul one ^^j^j^ utmost huinilitv that WC 

of which were carried into cnect. Tliey , 1 • ^ . i 1 • * 

cxlstct n„lv Kpon paper, like the troops prcsunie to lunt at such subjects, 
vhich Russia often affects to muster upon a»d to ofter an opimon so utterly 
her frontiers; or, like the niimeroug go- repugnant tO the tenotS of that UtttS- 
-vernoencs and iran-isons, whoee names trious statesman. But it would be a 
»crve to occupy tlic \o\d spaces upon the ^rant of honesty not to speak out 
maps of her desolate territories." p, 434, against errours, which we conscien- 

tioiisly believe to have been of the 
Such is the picture presented to most danp:erotis nature, and which 
us, of the Russian empire, uniier the derive, from the countenance of his 
most enlightened and renowned of hig^h authority, a power and influence 
its si^rereigns; and such arc the that do not naturally belong to tfiem. 
deeds of the people^ from whose in* .We ventured to express the same 
ftafference in the concerns of civi- seni&menis both during the iUe .'of 
lized nationfi, «?n mighty a check has that great man, and durini^ the 
been more than once looked for, to vernment of his party; and we now 
the progress of French injustice and repeat tliem, upon more full cortsi- 
oppression. It is melancholy to reflect deration and more ample proems, 
on the pfevaience of this grand de* .with less scruple, and lesa feac 
Ittskiil Mill mom {Nunful to think) our motivea being misrepre^enlaMk 
oyer what superiour minds it has, at The importance of the disGUMlDil 
different times, Iwrn sway. Mr. l-'ox, in which wc have been eng-a§^ed, has 
eminently i>;!ftcd as he was, and <lis- occujjK'd us so long, that we are 
tinc^uishcd, above other statesmen, compelled to confnie what remains 
by sound and enlightened views of of our remarks ou iJr. Clarke's book 
contintotal poiicf, fell into the gne« iMthin tmmw limitSi We shall 
voosenourof placing his confidence fetlow him rapldlf through tha re- 
in cabinets of Mu^coTites* and foftn* mainder of bis journey^ and tnevely 
ing expcrt-itions of opposint^, by refer our readers to the points on 
means of that barbarous state, a re- which he deserves to be more mi- 
sistance to the power of P'rance. We nutelv consulted. With respect to 
do not say that his conduct was, on the size and population of Moscow, 
any material oectMonv swayed by he gives, from Mr. HeheKa MS. 
this ^oMi w at to injure the boiiimI- - j|oiimal» a my ecoonvte 8t«leiaeii|« 
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The pmpulatton is, as usualj greatljr 
exaggerated. The intendant of po- 
lice reckoned it at only 250,000 
fixed inhabitants, and 30,000 retain- 
ers uiid servants of the nobles, who 
only i-eslde in it during winter. The 
circuit of Uie town, tiicluding many 
vacant spacee* i» about twenty six 
miles; he'in^ twelve times as large 
as St. Petersbnrp;h. The account 
vhich our jnithor gives of the old 
arciibisiiup, i'iaVo, to whom he paid 
a visit, is extremely intevesting, 
though, if publinhed during PattPs 
r^gn, it would, infallibly have tent 
that prelate to Siberia; and, there* 
fore, it had better not have been 
printed, even at the present time; as 
we have no aolicc of his being dead, 
and tiie emperoor Alexander, or the 
archdui^e Constantine, may one day 
prove somewhat capricious, for any 
thing" our author can possibly tcil. 
We must add, however, in justice 
to Dr. Clarke, that he has verv p reat 
merit in having, generally, avoided 
the me of most travellers— that of 
publishing wdat may injure indivi- 
ouals. 

From Moscow (where the tyranny 

• of Paul made their residence almost 
as uncomfortable as in the capital, 
so lalse is the idea, that despotism 
relaxes at a distance fh>m its centre 1) 
our travellers proceeded to the 

' Crimea, and took a circuitous route 
through the country of the Don 

. Cossixks, and made also an excur- 
sion into Kuban Tartary and Circas- 
sia. This, including the accounts of 

' Crimea, which we have already 
noticed, forms by &r the most inte- 
resting part of the work before us. 
The route is novel, and we know of 
no modem traveller who describes 
it. The author's piut^ress was more 
fuii of adventures, and alLcndcd with 
greater'dangers, than in the other 
parts of his journey; 'though, cer- 
tainly, he shows much goodness* as 
well as honesty, in contradicting the 
accounts so prevalent in Russia, of 
the risks to which stranc^crs are 
exposed from tht iiaiives of those 
Vol. IV. - 3 » 
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remote provinces. The botanical 
collections, which are judiciously 

thrown into the notes, must prove 
interesting to the cultivators of that 
science; and the antiquary wili fuid 
much curious matter in viurious 
pages of this branch of the worh. 
But we chiefly prhee the accounU 
which it cojitains of the nations 
whom our travellers visited, and the 
new light in which it places the 
character and manners of some them. 
Very- copioas and interesting sketch- 
es are given of the Don Cossaelas, 
the Kuban Tartars, the CircassiartS, 
and the Crim Tartars. Of these 
sketches, we purpose saying a fi^w 
words. 

The account given t)f the Don 
Cossacks, places that people in a 
perfectly new point of view. Instead 
of a horde of savages, nay, of the 
very worst of savages, us they are 
represented all over Europe, entire- 
ly from the habits of those whom the 
Hussians have in their armies, and 
from the studious calumi^es of the 
Russians, our author found them an 
innocent and daily improving race 
of men; infinitely less barbarous than 
the best of the Russians, and living 
among themselves in peace, comfort, 
and even wcaiui. Were we to add, 
that he describes them as a civilised 
and a highly polished people, it 
might be suspected that we were< 
misled either by our own enthusiasm, 
or by that which we had imbibed 
from our author; yet, so it is; and we 
own, we conceive tiic author to have 
been somewhat misled, by finding 
the reality so very different from the 
anticipation, and suspect him of ha- 
ving been a little too rapturous in 
his picture of the Cossacks, from 
finding them so much superiour 
both to the Russians, and to the 
Russian accounts of them. However, 
he gives facts, and speaks from his 
own observation; and, therefore, has 
a rip;ht to be heard somewhat more 
at length. We shall give one pas- 
sage, from many, which might bo 
hciected, to the same purpose. 
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" III Tschcrchaskoy tlicy live an nmira- 
blc aiul pkaiiani life. Sometimes they 
hare pubiick amuftemeiiti, Mch m baib* 

and parties of pleasure. Once they had a 
theatre, but it was prohibited. Tu some 
of tlieir apartincnta we ob.servcd niabo- 
^any bookcases, with glass doors, contain- 
ing' a small lihrnry n hi y are, in every re- 
spect, entitled to praise for their cleanli- 
ness, whether of their persons or ti.eir 
boQsei These is no nation (I wtU not 
even except my own) more , cleanly in 
their apparel Ihiut the Cossacks. The cfress 
of their women is sin^lar. It dtflTers from 
all the costumes of Rnssia; and its magni- 
ficence is vested in the oinnmcnts of a 
cap, somewhat resetubUng the mitre of 
» Greek bishop. The hair of married 
women is lurked under tills cap, which 
is covered with pearls Mid goM, or adorn- 
ed with riowcrs. Tite dn ss of a Cossack 
girlis elepmt; u silktunick, wHhlrowsers 
f'l ncd by a girdle of solid silver, yel- 
low boots, and an Indian ha.ndkerciiiei 
nmnd tlie head. A proof of their riclies 
was ttft'orded in the instance of the mis- 
tress of the house where we lodj^ed. This 
woman walked about tlic apaiiments, 
without shoes or stocking; and, being- 
asked for sonic ncedies to secure the in- 
sects we hrtd collected, opened a box, in 
which she showed us peans to lite value 
of ten thousand roubles. Her cupboard, 
at the sanic time was filled witli jd.alc and 
costly |h-i'ccUln The conmum di-ess of 
the men in Tscherchaskoy was a blue 
jacket, with a waistcoat and trowsers of 
white dimity; the latter so white and spot- 
iesSf that Uiey seenkcd always new. The 
tattered state of a trarellers wardrobe, 
but ill fitted us to do credit to our country 
in this respect. I never saw a Cossack in 
a dirty suit of clothes. Their hands, more- 
over, are always cleani their hair free 
ffom vermin; their teeth white; and tlieir 
fikin has a healthy and cleanly appear- 
ance. Polished in their manners, instruct- 
ed in their mjids, hospitable, generous, 
disinterested 'n tiieir hearts, humane and 
tender to the poor, good husbands, good 
fktbers, good wives, good mothers, vir- 
tuous daughters, valiant and dutiful sons; 
sncliare the natives of Tscherchaskoy. In 
conversation, the Cossack is a gentleman; 
for, he is well informed, free from prej u- 
dicc, open, slnccfre^ and upris^ht,** P. 
^2—294. 

He tlien gives an aaecdote as fol* 
lows: 

* 

** Perhaps «n' anecdote, which I sball 

now j-clate, niay render the preceding con- 
trast between the Cossacks and Russians 



more strlkini^. The truth of it, on account 
of its notoriety, will not be disputed by 
•Hher party. Whenever a quarrel amoniif 
tlie Cossacks causes them to combat e:aU 
other, t'; v light, as inF.ngland, with their 
iisis, and never with kni\es, dag;,ers, or 
any sharp instrument This practice is so 
cstiiblislicd a churacterisllclc of their peo- 
ple, tliat it gave rise to a very remarkable 
wa^er. TepSof and Gclagin, two of the 
late empreos Catherine's privy counsellors, 
happened to be in her presence, when it 
was tot d her, that a Cossack priest, then 
a monk in tiie convent of St Alexander 
Nevski, had been arrested for cutting the 
throat of a young woman, whom he had 
made pregiuint, and witji whom he had 
quarrelled; upon which Teplof o^red to 
wager with Gelagin, that tlic monk waM 
not a Cnssuck. 'I'lie bet was made, ar.d 
won by Teplof; liie monk pi ovinj*' to be a 
Russian. Being questioned how he could 
po^tsibly divint' llic pr(j!);i! 1 - sr.cce.^s of 
his wager: ' Because,* said^ he, * no Cos- 
sack would strike a woman: if he did, 
he would use his hand, and not his knife.** 
P. 295, 296. 

The -Author visited difTci'Ciit per- 
sons oi this nation; and, in shoi*t, 
lived amnnfrst them. Nor does any 
part of Liic narrative, during his 
stay, at all affect the accuracy of 
the above highly coloured picture. 
Nor does Mr. Hebcr's journal 
saw tlie same people a few years al- 
terwards, leave it at all doubtful that 
ho had formed, in general, a similar 
opinion, although somewhat less 
rapturously stated than that of Dr. 
Clarke. His testimony is important^ 
as confinning) to a certain extent, 
the above account. " The manners,'* 
savs !Mr. Hebcr, " of the people 
sii Lick us, from their superiority to 
tlic Russians, in honour and dignity. 
A lieutenant at Petersburgh, who 
once begged alms of us, bowed 
himself to the ground, and knocked 
his head on the floor. A lieutenant 
here" [I'sclicrchaskoy, the capital 
of the Don Cossacksl ** who was 
imprisoned) and also hegged, made 
the request in a roanly and dignified 
manner, and thanked us, as if we 
had been his comrades." In a bil- 
liard-room, belonging to a very good 
inn, Mr. Heber observed a ntimbcr 
of German priests, and, conversing 
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"With on© of theiri) found the Cossacks 
.quite well acquainted with the his- 
tory of Alexander and Darius, « Edu- 
cuiio))," he adds, amont^ the Cos- 
sacks, is lioL so low as is generally 
thought, and it improves daily. All 
the children of officen are sent to 
the academy of Tscherchaskoy, and 
Icarn French, German, &c.* It was 
holyday time when we were tliere; 
but their pror^ress was well spoken 
of." Other passages might be pro- 
duced from the same MS* Journaly 
in which similar testimony is born 
to the superiority of the Cossaclta 
over the Russians: but, we would 
vather refer our readers to the nar- 
rative of Dr. Clarke's residence 
among this people, than to any formal 
character, or set description of their 
. manners. The great excellence of a 
book of travels is, that if it only 
. contains a tolerably faithful register 
©f occurrences, wc can correct any 
errours in the author*s j^eneral re- 
B)arks, and can gain good infor- 
mation on a variety of points^ which 
he may either have misunderstood, 
or not turned his attention to. 

The account which our travellers 
give of the Circassians pirscnts a 
reniHrk:ihle contrast, in ahnost every 
paiUcuiar, to the foregoing skcLch 
of the Cossacks. With the exception 
of the ferocious valour which the 
men, like all savages, possess, and 
the singular beauty of form which 
distinguishes the women, no ov." 
estimable quality is to be traced in 
ciUicr the dcsciiption or the occur- 
rences relating to this bai*barous 
tribe. The Circassians are separated 
JVom the Russian dominions by the 
Kuban; on the Russian side of whic'a 
river, the Tchernomorski Cossacks 
havQ their settlements. They re- 
ceived froi^i Catherine a district of 
country conquered from the Kuban 
Tartars; and removed thither about 
the year 1792, nine years before our 
author visited tlie countrr. OricrTn- 
ally lliey ii)habilcd the marshes of 
the Dnieper, where the population 
was composed of an assemblage of 



refugees from all nations; insoouich 
that there was scarcely a European 
lanf^uage that mitght not be foimd 
amon^ this horrle. In their new 
counti^, ihey iiavc the same privi- 
leges with the Don Cossacks; are 
much less refined and wealthy; but, 
as far as the observations of Dr. 
Clarke and Mr. Heber went, ex« 
tremely well disposed and hofiest 
and even hospitable, accord mt; to 
their scanty means. It is needless 
to add, that thc^ live in constant 
hostility , with their savage neigh- 
bours, the Circassians; and it ap- 
pears by no means the plan of tlie 
Russian government to check these 
animosities. Here, again, we must 
refer lo Uic w urkoi Dr. Clarke, en- 
riched by the notes of Mr. Heber, 
for more ample details on thii 
curious subject Our travellers bad 
th r advantage of being in the country 
during a campaign between the two 
nations; and, after witnessing part 
oi their rniuury operations, were 
present also at the conclusion of the 
peace. The war began from the 
same cause, was carried on with 
the spirit, and terminated in the 
kind of accommodation which usu- 
ally marks the rise and progress of 
barbarous wariure. 

Referring our readers, likewise, 
to the work itself for accounts of 
the Crim Tartars, as well as of the 
Jews, Armenians and Greeks, iu 
the Crimea (particularly to page^ 
416, 482 and 518) we can scarcely 
afford room to do more than namo 
the interesting particulars respect* 
ing professor Pallas, and the resi- 
dence of our travellers in his hos- 
pitable and elegant retirement. From 
thence they journeyed by Perecop, 
to Kerson, or Cherson, where they 
collected many circumstances re- 
lating to the justly celebrated How- 
ard's latter ilhiess and death. Could 
we spare room for this extract, it 
w or.ki uPbrd us rrul satisfaction, a ; 
the mind can ei r Jy never be more 
profital)!)' or plcas:ni;ly employeil. 
ihdu ia iiic iiittiiij'^' oa \\\'^ character 
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of that most amiable and singular stormy sea generally is, were forced 

Serson.* We cannot help noticing, to put into the harbour of Ineada; 
owever, an amusing, were it not from whence they v.ftorwards reach- 
rather a melancholy piece of Scia- ed Constantinople. The description 
vontan vi^-fn^ in a certain count given of the scenery during this 
Potocki, who has, it seems, con- voyajje, particularly of the magTiifi- 
spirt d with his huly, a person of a cent prospects on entering the canaly 
roniaiuick turn of mind, tofaave the and arriving at the city, do great 
body of the philanthropilst removed credit to Dr. Clarke's powers ia 
to some proper place in Ms plea* this department of writing. 
sarc»grounds, where temples may Here the present work breaks 
he crcctcd, and /^fes given, in ofT; and, whatever mir author has 
honour of Benevolence. Howard to relate of Turkey and Greece, of 
hiuibelf desired that he might be the Greek islands and Egypt, where 
laid in a spot of earth, which he he extended his travels, is reserved 
chose, and only a son-dial erected for another volume. While we en- 
over his grave, without any inscrip- press our anxiety for its appear- 
tion. The neighbouring people, who, ance, ttnd repeat once more the ob- 
with a piotis veneration for so pure ligations under which he has al- 
a mind, flocked in thousands to pay ready laid us, we shall conclude an 
tlie last duties to his remains, have, article, already too long, but pro- 
instead of the dial, raited a rude tracted by the more than ordinary 
pyramid, surrounded with posts and importance of some of the topicks, 
cludns; nor can ^* avoid wishing, by submitting to our author a few 
with Dr. Clarke, that the well- notices of faults and trifling slips, 
meant, hut most absurd intentions into which he has hccn betrayed, 
X of thf count and countess, may be Dr. Clarke is extremely free from 
defeated; that his honoured ashes the sins of atVectation, and attempt- 
may remain undisturbed, to bestow ing fine writing, either where he is 
an interest upon that bleak and bar* unequal to it, or where it would be 
ren spot where they now rest; and out of place. Yet, we do not at all 
preserve, in the wild tribes among approve of the meteorological si- 
whom his last days were spent, a milie which runs through p. 100, . 
recoUccLion of the only deeds of Speakin;^ of the tyranny of Paul, 
kindness ever done amongsit them. he suys, " A don mot^ an epigram, 
After leaving the Crimea, the the sparks and ebullitionft in- 
route 6f our travellers lay across ventive genius, like sudden flashes 
the Bog, to Odessa, on the Black of ligl:t) iF In the darkness of % 
Sea. Tiicre they embarked, havin?^ nocturnal tempest, rendered, as they 
made their esciipc, with much difti- vanisheci," Sec. And then, speakinj^ 
cuky, tVoiti th<; scrutiniziui^ police of Catherine's reiL':n, it is a very tine 
of Lite cmperour Paul; and, attcr a day, a northern sununer contrusted 
most dangerous and tempestuous with the night of winter, and so 
voyage, as the passage of that forth. The nlsery of all which is> 

• 'ITie praise so Jinivcrsally bestowed, in his own eoaatry, on Tloward, and sifloudly 
eclioid \:\ every part ot* the civilized wo: Id, .iltno-,t proves, tl«at, to be famc^ns even in 
his own day, u man need not deal by wholesale in ihe misery of his fellow creatures. 
But it was well remarked by one of the ableit and best men of our tiroes Ciir S. 
Romilly) in the debates upon some of those mtasures of legislative refVjrm, to 
whirh, tinder every possiMc (lif;iidv;im.'ip^ from the neg-lect of »ome, and tiie pitiable 
ijig4)try of othei'H, iie pciscvercs in ajjplviiiij Lt-e powers of his eniightenctl mind, tiiat 
with all our tributes of praise to Howard, wc havo never yet taken one step towartia-* 
crc^ tin^ the fittest monument to his memory, by adopting any of his wise and salutary • 
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atiiX the subject forces him to minute mit him a driveller, vrhy talk of hii; 

particulars; and iu five lines after the grand rlbnactcrtck'.^* 125] when* 

above sublime passage, we come to it turns out, that he means to sav,, 

pug-do|^s, ivory-headed canes, waist- not 63, but 77? By the way, tfaio 

coat flaps, aud shoestrings. Thu mcntiou of Dr. Cbrke's zeal against^ 

sensations df the author in his vojr* Voitaire» brings to mind raUi«r»aaf. 

ag;e to Azof [p. 314] seem also un« inadvertiiBnt remark d his. omsi in. 

called for; because somethinjc quite p* 325« It seems the violence of tho 

akin, and innowise infcriourto "the wind atTat^anrock frequently drives 

reflections, very interesting at the mo- back the sea to such a distance, that 

ment," wliich were excited by " the the people can travel over the sand 

consciousness of sailing with all to the opposite coast, a distance ot 

Europe on his right hand, and all twenty verstsi and. this -our author 

Asia on his left,*^ might have been cites as a very forcible proof of tfao 

procured by a walk on the west veracity [truth] of the sacred sefip* 

coast of Ireland or Cornwall. We tures." Assuredly, the scriptures 

do not think, cither, that Russia is, want no such proof; but Dr. Clarke 

■** morally considered," very " like forgets that the passage of the Red 

an enormous toad," notwithstanding Sea was not effected by natural 

the reasons given in support of this means. In p. 315» yre are told^ that 

idea [p. 404.] Why will he talk of the etymology of « Iwvemr^t'* (in 

tiie pictures ot « Zamfiieri^ m p. 87, Scotland) may be traced by means 

instead of Dominichinoy especially of the same name being given to a 

as, in the same line, he speaks of village, similarly situated, in Tar- 

Micharl jingclo, and in the next of tary; aud there it comes from In- 

Correggio? We like still less the veniess, or, " in the turning." This 

violent abuse of Voltaire, which our derivation is somewhat ferfetched; 

author is given to; because it can and is, moreover, wrongt for) the 

prove nothingy at least nothing Scottish town is indubitably so call- 

against that great man. Had it been ed from the river Ae«*| at the mouth 

his infidel or licentious writings of which it stands, 

which he attacked, we could have These, and a few otiier venial 

easily excused it; but we certainly oversights, we ai*e obliged to men- 

aie not aware that his histories are Uon; and should scarcely subjoin 

** driveliinffs,'* [prefiice, p. iii.]nor any apology to Dr. Clarke, if we 

did a pretty competent judge 0? the - did not well know, that there is but 

subject think so, when he, in his one way of pleasing an author, via. 

History of Charles V. bore, per- ample, excessive, and wholly un- 

haps, the highest testimony that minc^led praise. Our apology must 

has ever been brc.ught to his won- be iouad in the preceding; part of 

derful powers. But, were we to ad- this article. 



FROM THE LrrSRART PAMORAMA. 



The Secret History of the Cibinet of Rnonaparte; includinj* his Private Lift-, Cha- 
racter, Dumestick Admnnstrutioa, &c. &c. &c. With two Appendices, by Lewis 
Goldsmith, Notary Pablick. 6vo. pp. 640. FMce London. 1810.— To be repub- 
lished by I. Riley. New York. 

' WHENEVER political senti« publick mind is in a state of sus- 
mcnts, diametrically opposite to each pense, or vacillation, notiiing can be 
other, are maintdncd by considera- more acceptable than the tcstimonv 
ble numbers of persons, aud the of a witness, (qualified to speak fiom 
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W« ktiDwledee, on facts that merly a reformer; he now professes 

5^ » vrrvitlencc can be so with his own eyes, and heard mth 

Snvl^^^^^^^ a d positi^u of oao his own ears. He has been deluded 

' X waT^hims. f a participator in and abused, by the govemours of the 
vhu \Nas "^""^^^'^f ercat nation; and he proposes to 

"a'm^ to ll>o*c^-m^^?'- the alenJc Honourable to hU 

SSrt MdMill hivc its weight with cc.vo such ol ""?W°'fi.^ 
nuMt ana ' • „„^,.,; .1 Wuvinir have been, or may be misled by fes- 

JeSwst^a^ the ma,.iu of adn.ir.tion for the cha- 

IS^^e^^S^^c "commumcatcd port of French principle., and » 
Tcllln Jencc, by puhlick per- aware of its effect amone P°P"- 

"em^t" I h^ dtcnLs himself ThU ««*or was the ongmri ed.- 

them, a" ^ Sniimacv. for tor, appointed by the I rench ^-ovcrn- 

L^SStoeTwlS^'m^ memTco>.ducIr/,r^r^.,a,an.op 

Mst^d X best n,cans of English ne.vspaper, pr.nled m Pans 

W-C thf real motives for many That he should imagu.c he might 

^'Xcs of ti c 1 . u,cl, gover,;- be allowed to preserve either llbertjr 

^en. e enu « hich have distressed or libendity of sentiment, m hM edi- . 

W ;S t^^^c nuuons of Europe, torial office, U proo enough to us 

U c^no be denied, that from the that he wa. completely >g>;o'-a"t of 

Lure of the Sation he has filled in the persons v. ho proteete<l lum, and 

C7c, !\* Goldsmith was lilcely to of tl>e purposes lus labours were de- 

LS^uU with those persons whose siined to subserve. We wonder $t 

:T^^"ers he describes. He could this, Iron, so much of his preYKHIs 

scarcely avoid contraeuug an intima- history, as has con* to our know- 

rv wUh them; a»d they, though ledge; and nothing less ban his d.s- 

»Lrdcd»nd .^rcton«.mepoiDU, tinct affirmation of the fact, « 

SheiTlPiBht dimimUh or necessary to estabhsh it Mr G. 

dSr riserve. He was, when however, be.ns. .nstaUed in Ous 

inT^irntonc of the office, it naturally led to mter^jme 

"ill, Hriiish ,.:o, .-n,ment. In with Uie mUJister, and, he a^iM, 

that not a day passed in _ fifteen 



with Ihi . . 

«.>.irn of .1 ti.eoieiital superiority, — • - — / r . 

if not absolute perfection, he setded months, in which he was not in com- 

1 F^. a^d he found,'as all wUl pany with M.. Talleyrand. Disgusted 

•fiUTho take French professions at the ofTensive nature of the pa.a- 

^rrnHTth.t the boasted liberty of graphs be was forced to insert, he 

,1 at bl ss;u; paradise was little other abandoned Uus undertaking, _ and 

In . te rour of the house of acted as agent in law proceedmgs. 

lot" a at least of This also beoime a source of mte U- 

Du ato v.ifn^absolutelyaoorron- gence, and he was hereby enab ed 

Sfa.c«c« of hell. Mr. d w» for- to obtain those official proofe of the 
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(lespotism prevalent in France, of scandal is not to our purpose; wc 
vhich he adduced many- instances in' |>refer to direct attention to such ar« 
'4, publication lately under our re- tides as more immediately concern 
view. Wc may be allowed to add, our country; or have excited, or still 
that in various instances oT Gallick excite, a lively i:)Urest among our 
profligacy, sjiatetl by our author, we con ntrymei^ Rcmurks, at !arg;c, 
can vouch, fi-pra our own knowledge, from us (though wc could make 
for liis general correctness. He men- many additions) v/ould be altogether 
tions very truljr, many name^ of per- superfluous to our readers, 
sons, not puhlickly known; and he Britons, being themselves incapa- 
describcs places and things with an ble of practising those arts of 
accvu'acy, which, in our opinion, jus- seduction, which are the most dan- 
tifics a confidence in his unirnuitions gerous -ivupons tht- hands of our 
respecting others, on w hich we luve enemy, arc, wiih aillicuity, convinced 
not equal means of tracing him. of the true engines by which they 
The opinion of the Panorama^ on themselves are moved. When the 
the causes and consequences of the ruling philosophers sent their propa- 
French revolution, needs no rcpcti- gandists in swarms to LondoHy very 
tion. The oppressions attendant on lev/, indeed, of our sober citizens, so 
that convulsion, were of a nature to much as suspected that they kept 
appear incredii)le, as they were ut- company with agents in French pay. 
terly inconceivable to those who had When they assembled by knots of 
not witnessed them; and we can al- half dozens at the comers of the 
most forgive the incredulity of our streets, or in publick houses, the 
countrymen,* who deny the possi- honest, misled auditors never detect- 
bility of their perpetration. JNIay they ed the spy in the sfieechijier. Yet it is 
never he convinced by the horrours notorious, that such means were 
of experience ! This is all the notice taken to enlighten the publick, and to 
Ave shall take of Uic earlier divisions promote reform. They have been 
of Mr. Goldsmith's volume, which resorted to since, though not so ex- 
contains anecdotes of the constituent tensively. "I know /rom authority^** 
and legislative assemblies, of the says Mr. Goldsmith, " that no less 
convention, and tlie diiTctory. Then tlian Jive hundred milifary cmiasarira 
follow similar communications on ivcre sent to this country (tnd to Ire- 
the life and character of Napoleon iandy independently of many secret 
iiuonaparte, and his government; agents." He further asserts, that 
these introduce his conduct to fo- « xhe mission to this country of colonel 
reign powers, pai ucularly to Great Bcauvoisbi, wu of a more scpious nature 
3ritain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, than any. He was sent here to engage 
and Sweden; his preparations for in- persons to assftssinatc his majesty; and t« 
Viidin£> England; his wars on the organize a plan for the destruction of our 

contiiient, 8cc. The two appendices *J ^''''^fT^ ^^y,: 

\ n ^ 11-1 moutli. He was also sent to Survedier" 

coaiain, Ue first, publick papers; ^j^^ ^^^^^ D'Artais, *Uo then resided at 

the second, characters ot the inope- Edinburgh. 

rial court, and iu grandees. Private "That colonel Beauvotain had fre«|uent 

* Who, for instance, will htlinve that count Rnffbn's d.-^condant was gUTl1otin<rd by 
Robespierre in iriJ.j, expressly because he was the son ot th.at gi-cat naturalist J Vet 
that wa« the fact. *• Citizens 1 n>meinber my name is BnffM !** were his last words. — 
Had Robespierre iri;r;u-.'l tlnve months lon^^er, scarcely a publick literary character 
would have been left in France. — Again, who can credit that thirttf Jour newspapers 
V^re suppressed by the Directory in one day, and tlial not only tiic editors and pro- 
ptietors, but that the joonieymcn printers, also, were transported to Cayenne, and all 
iheir presses destroyed.' \\ one [jLrlod liu rL- were \\Q^^v one hundred printing- presses 
in safe custody in wu- building at I'ai'i^i, sC^iposed to be brought from the proviuces, as 
ttcll as seized In ihj uietropolis 1 
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oonftreneet with Despttrd, 1 «tt ooimneod? out, they -were alt of them 

he told it to Tallicn In ttsv presence. And vQt, and tent to Verdtuu 

tbat Deapard wa* itr^ed to commit the ••But the jfreat measure of Baonaparte 

crime of ri^eide by Baonapatfte, in timet was to effect a rebellion in Ireland. Cienecr 

of profound peace, will novcr be doubted, ral Kussell \vn«! f-mployed on this occasion, 

kfter some facti wbich 1 c«H commimicite and Mr. Kmniett, brother ot the b^ist*r. 

on ti»at subject. 1 know that the jUU.ter dtitilA tlitfr^^fltt: 

f« About three monllis before Ucfpard trial; but I also knowtliatltoaaelUKmiriett, 

was apprehended, 1 was sittinfr a coflee- and a Mr. If— t — n, a ncnhew of tV o lor- 

room with two Eng-lish gentlemen, ow of mer» were paid by France. Aperaoa ot the 

irhom ifc now in L/mdon, and at any time name of L tmpktJvA M»Hur tM^ 



ready to conftflB this statement; the other ▼ellingf ngettt** 

is still in FrKncc, ami, tliLicfore, I cannot 

refer to him, a Frenchman came up and ISlr. Goldsmith nieiaions several 

told me in the presence of tbofe two j{;en- names as implicated in this plot; 

tlemen, • that the French governnR nt hsd ^^^y^ ^ notorious Arthur 0*Con- 

laid a plan to har-e the kv^tf of Entriand N«DDer Tandr. Dr. WatSQIU 

mmninated, and that he -wan to be thoi tn ^"z! *Wiay, x/r. wawBB, 

the fxMetr ^ 

Buonaparte was justified in saying 

Can %ve now wonder at the com- ^\y^^ \^^. u h^d more flicn^ls in En- 
plained of bevcriiy in the sentence giaiid than was known or suspect- 
executed on Despardr ior, ccriaiiily, ed."* Nevertheless, we believe' th.tt 
our jjovcrnment knew hU instigators \^\^ party was but weak, and would 
and thfCir couieiuons, by the same ^^^^ ^ave proved efficadoas in the 
means as they procured origifial foment of necessity. The delusion 
futfterty from Paris, contain) ng cor- 5^,,^ ^^re off from the publick; and 
rcspondence of disaffected jacobinsi enthusiasm of aniniatcd conciir- 
British and Irish. rencc in " the sacred duty of insur- 

Thc reasons of state for scnduig section,'* was felt only by those into 

away Chauvelin, the French ambas- <^vhos6 hands wd^hiy ur^uments had 

aadoar, very much to the regret of b^en committed. We incline to think 

the liberty-boys, have be cn guessed ^hiX Buonaparte was aware of this 

at by only a few. The following fact; and that as his preparations for 

proof of stage effect, produced by invading England advanced, he leam- 

French money, may be included ed, to his vexation, that tlie pulse of 

among those reasons. tj^e British nation beat hig-h to meet 

, . , . him. The particulars of Ins piaii for 

••A work appeared in th.s country some ^ conquest of this Uttte island, de- 

ttme .ifro, entitled, Th: J)icviotrs of lat- , , , ii_ 

ieyranl in which the author says, * that to be recorded; and espeei^y» 

tlMi Freneh government paid the expenses if there be any man who has not *ily 

of the Knglish deputies, who were sent appreciated the Hcavcn-dirccted, the 

from this country to France, in 1792, to protcrtin^'^ battle of Trafalg-ar, for 

congratulate the convention On the aboli- j^j^j.^ peculiarly, we insf-rt Mr. 

tion ofroyalty anddiotor the G 000 pairs ^, ^ ^ ^ ^^y^^^^^ 

of shoes which \rerc sent from this coun- . . . . 

try to the brave san$.cutotte» of the French pcctations Of Buonaparte OH Uttt 

army.* OCCasK». 

Talli^mnd who was the a^nt, and who 

paid the money for this farce, has nmnrcd " One of Buonaparte*9 g^ctt r.dvr>ntr'?Te* 

iM that this etutcmeiu is trtus. is, Uial there are a great uumber ot uulor- 

Bttt not eofilent with these pditieal tunate men in. Fnmce»- wfaes hnvinfr hcsii 

^jjents, he sent persons over here to entice oWipe;! f o quit their country or, account 

mechanicks to go to France. A great many of their political opinions, arc harnassed 

went. 2^hey have met ivith the punishment to the CAr c«f that univ^sal usurper. It ^ 

dfte to thentt though not merited from those fi*om a peinOlt^tbisdflMti)»tion, a. naftife 

.wbo iaflicted iU' for, when the war broke of this country, that l am enabled to give 



♦ In a conversation with count Markoff. 
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thefoUowing- stat^^ment of what passed in Dover, he rrrtaift^y W»WlM hwi MlpB||>ll>ji 

the camp 1^ Boulogne, just before its obo the invasioo. ' 

j«et WM changed fimB England to Qer* ''The saval officen st Boulogne, al- 

iMuiy. wiys declared it to be almost impossible 

"There can be no doubt but that Buo- to reach the English shore's; for, it wcuUl 

naparte never intended tiie inrasion of bare required tour days lor all the vessels 

niglaiid» withaut lutving a large fleet nf there to work out of the harboutj and to. , 

men of war to cover his flotilla. This fleet form a line; whicli would have been fifty ' 

was daily expected about May, or June, miles; exteiulin^r from Ktaples to Calais. 

1805. It was that commanded by ViUe« " During tiiat time, our liiiferent equa- 

neure, and which was MOit on purpose to drons would have joined; the army on th0 . 

the West Indies, with no other object in Enn lisli sliore would have been prepared; 

view» than to induce our fleets to go aiter and Uiere can be uo doubt, but that if the 

then. X fleet and flotilla had sailed from the dif« 

■ "TliitflMtWUtOietum to Brest, where fei*ent points, more tlian half would have 

there were tventy-Jive sail of tiie line. It been destroyed on tliat element, which 

has been well ascertained, that the com- iias sdws^s (proved favourable to tiie anna 

bined squadrons of Franoe aifd Spain, of Britain. 

ut\der the admirals Villeneuve and Gra- " The army and flotilla, were, never- 

vina, would have amounted to forty-six thekss, very formidable. The former was 

bail of the line, exclusively of the Brest upwards of 200,000 strong, and was to be 

fleet, thus making, together, t&venty §ail disposed of as follows. There were to 

of the line, beside? a Dutch fleet at the embark at Boulof^ne, 100,000 men; at 

Texel, of eight saU of tjie line* and two Calais, 10,000; at Etaples, 20,000; at Am- 

fifty £^ ships. Ueteuse, 20,000: about 50,000 men were 

** At this period, already, nigKsljali'sfif to be left in and about Bottlogne^ aa a 

had commenced with Dentnark, for thb corps de viserve; but a stronger corps 

sv^asKDBa OF USR FLKET TO FRA.NCE, r^tCTve, of more than 150,000 men, was 

which was to have gone to Cuxhaven^ posted ai eehehn all the way back to 

from whence Bernadotte's army, then in Metz, which, no doubt, was intended 

Hanover, would have been embarked in it. more as an advanced guard against Aua* 

However, the combined flieets of tria. 

Flrance and Spain did not arrive in Ea- The flotilla eonaistedof about 3,000 

rope, until a montli after Buonaparte liad vessels, of three diflPerent descriptions, 

received fhr intelligence from Russia, The first were the /jraawies.- of these there 

vespectin^j tlie triple alliance; and his were only 40; they had each three mastji, 

squadron was defeated by admiral Calder. and lay very low on the water; they car* 

" I nm persuaded, that from that mo- ried six thirty-six pounders on each side, 

loent, which was in July ld05, he had not besides one in the bow and stem. About 

the remotest idea of making the boasted 100 men could go in each of these praamea. 

descent. ** Of the second description Were the 

" The news of admiral Calder having caiionierSf likewise of three masts, with 

met with, and defeated the combined decks; but not of the same formidable 

aqaadrons, reached him when he was still siae as tibie praamest they carried six six* 

at Paris; and b^ore he went to Boulogne, pounders each side; they could carry about 

pour fair f In dcf^ccnte / His rage ag-ainst eighty men each; of till* description of 

Villeneuve' may be conceived; but it is boats, tlio arnount was liOO. ♦ 

difficult to be expressed. The orders " The remainder was tiie ba^aux 

given to the admiral had been, that he plats, which could contain about 50 meu 

should return to Europe in May. Had this each; they had, of cousse, no deck, and 

taken place, and haa Buonaparte been only four small swivels on each side, 

able to eoUect his fleet in the scraits of ** There were, besides, a great many 

• Admiral Vinencnve, v.hcn lie returned to France from tbi=i cotmtiy, was assassj. 

nated, by order of ^uouaparte, ai Alorlaix. Fout Mamelukes, dressed like gens 
.letmmeff were tent to that place. l*he admiral had dined wUh tte prefect^ and went 

home to dress to pro to the play. When he entered his apartment, tliese fonr assassins 
ousbed upon him, and strangled him. A report was industnoosly circulated, that 
• VUlenenve destroyed himself, from dread of the vengeance, vdilch he was informed 

had been exprcaaed against him by the tyrant. This is void of all probability, as he 

could depend on proteetioii isoBi madame Joseph Btumi^art^ who was his first 

cousin. 

VOX». IV, 3 B • ' 
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Dmch hov9, smacks, and skaits, to con- 
vey cavalry, forag-c, and stores. The 
general opiaiou at Bijulogiic was, that Uie 
Catumafan9 would have done a greit deal 
of mischief, if ever llic in -.tl t^TIBt had. 
tent his cockle shells out tu 

** There were also 30,000 mtn in tlie 
TexeU luid^r the command of geoend 
Marmont; and the Trisij legion, consisting 
of about 4,000 renegados, thieves, aitd 
vagabonds, from idl natioiw, were to be 
embarked at Brest, with 10,000 French 
troop^i, tinder the c<mtifp;ui<1 of {general 
Augut-eau. lite Irisii utiicers felt hurt 
0t oting placed in such a disagreeable 
situation, as to be nhl-^ed to conduct, 
into their own country^ stich a inoUey 
band. 

*' There was also attached to the iimy 
At Houlogne, a corps of guides* to act as 

nulitary interpreters. 

*' Btnnaparte -mit ftamithed trith the 
name* of all our ufficert in t/ie army and 
fnilitin, n hirli lie obtained from a Scotch- 
man, vvjiuai he sent to tliis country in 
1004; aod who waa then, and is now, 
u getK r:d of division in tlie French army. 

*' It may be depended upon, that Riiona- 
paitc is as well acquainted witli our coast, 
and with every creek and rivulet, as if he 
bad been a Kent smtig-g-k r all his life. 

Men of e?ery deacriplion, conversant 
in English aflairs, or wiw could apeak 
£nglii>h, were ordered to Boulogne* to ai« 
aist him in his farce. 

•* A great number of tavans^ men of 
letters, &c. were ordered also to proceed 
to Bouioj^nc . 

" An Knglish prir.i rn r press, with the 
stamps [types] were aUu attached to 
ibis expedition. 

" Those who i\ c: - not in Buonapartc*s 
secret, were so coniidcnt of success, that 
ieyeral persons went down to Boulogne, 
ffarthe purpose of passing with the army, 
to cstitl)lish banking and commercial 
houses in «.ondon} and tlie Jt'rench go- 
vernment encouraged tliem in these ideas. 

*• That an active correspondence was 
kept up from i!'e cump at Boulogne with 
persons in England, cannot be denied. 
Boats, with letters and pareeh, vttstt 
constantly amfiofT there sron the Eo« 
glisi) coast. 

*' It was known, tliat a special bureau 
was about tiiat time established, at the 
French oftice for foreign affairs, to keep 
up a dii-ect corr^pondence with certiun 
persons m fingland. The chief of that 
establishment, is an old member of the 
Coiistitutional Society; and a great friend 
of our leading Cngll&h reformers. He was 
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one of those, indicted for attempt mq- to 
rescue his tiiend* Artbor OXoonor, at 
Maidstone.** 

I beg to call the leader^ particvte 
■ttefltioQ to tfaitiBoat ii itp o t m il/irt;'* 

KlaewhefCt Mr. G. repeats dub 
Msertiock. 

" I have teaioii to belioTe, that then 
ate eome peteona m tide eountsy, who 

have a direct cnmmrinlcatiOM -^vith Buona- 
parte, through hiS bureau gpieiai, esta- 
blished at Patia, fat the purpose of wua* 
taining a correspondence With flie diw^ 
fected in this country,*' 

As is well known, the French 
chief quitted the shore of the Bri- 
tish channel for the baiiks of tho 
Rhine and the Danube. 

We should fill our columns with 
references, were we to mark those 
numerous places in our work, in 
which we have pointed out the nu^ 
chief produced by French connex- 
ions. From the description of Gal- 
lick spies employed in other coun- 
tries, our readers will infer the 
oharacters of 9otM employed in Bii* 
tain. Mr. G. says, very truly: 

The primanf and most efficient cause 
of the subjugation of the continent of Eu- 
rope, was t/ie predilection of the higher 
ciasaet at every court for efoery thing that 
was Frenchi and the politick measure of 
Buonapartes is, to foster and promote 
that predilection 'I he sjjy is to be found 
in the garb of a x£mal£ dancba, a 
siNoaa, or 9i painter, or even in a frtmurg 
who pretend to have had reason to quit 
tlieir country; toho imimiate themselves^ 
in the humble situation of persons of low 
condition or menial servants, into tlte can* 
fdence of ^jertons of high rank^ an ^ some- 
times prove more useful to tueir mis- 
Monars, than the most respectable ac- 
credited agent** 

In Hke manner, says Mr. G. fn. 
Rusua: 

"The emperour Paul was beset with 
Trench courtezans [madame CheTsfier* 

an actress, and a madame BonncHvl"] 
and guided by ministers in the pa^ of 
Frsnce. 

** Knowing Alexander to be very dif- 
ferent from the Macedonian hero of tliat 
name^ Buonaparte m^de him a presentjlof 
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ft plentiful importation of French actress- army to Ulm, exclaim: * The Austrian 

C8, dancers, composers, (iaubinf paiat- cabinet is sold to Buonaparte !— We are 

•n» sin^rs, aendicant autbosa^ auUi* all beteyedf , 

Hers, &c. &c. « Tlie despaitoh, from hich the above 

" The Russian noblesse, being^^ in an is an abstract, was absolutely dictated hy 

estraurdinary de|^ee attached to French Muonapam at Moubgne, and sent to TaU 

ft»pperiea, and fnWDUtact, liere not bock* Iqivand, in Farb, to be fivnn to Col>ent« 

ward ill udd'uigf tQ tbe fliock of tnperinl sel, by him to be forwarded to Vienna, 

importation." " But that Buonaparte might be assured 

««i *' of the devouon of Cobentzel to liis inte- 

Tho^e only who have never had in* rest, gen9 d^wnutt, in disgniae, vete aent 

XUrmtktlon on the intenonr of courts, after the beurer of the dcsputcli, who hap- 

Will despise the hint contained in pcned to be a secretary of the Austrian 

these extracts. Could such as disre- legation, ilis papers were opened and 

gard them suffer, alone, we would examined, and he was allowed to proceed, 

Sot«,i„c«.«aayre«clK.a>U«w«n. '^"^^^S^-x"^'^^ 

voice!" * 

Mr. G. names, without Tebenre, On tliU ministeiid tmion, Mr. 

those pensionaries of Buonaparte, Goldsmith founds an exculpation of 

in the cabinets of Prussia and Rus- general Mack, who was, he thinks, 

sia, by whom their sovereigns re- rather betrayed, than a traitor him- 

flpectively were betrayed. The wily self. 

Coraican knew, before he quitted Of the Neapolitan minister at 

Faiia, that he had organized treach- Pans, the marquis do Gallo, Mr. G. 

ery, and that he should triumph 1 says; 

What can we think of such sove* .. , , , , 

reigns! What can thcv think of the vite traitor ^ad been for some 

, V ..11 1 ,v r years, one of Buonaparte's spies m Pans, 

dunes atUched to the ortice of au- fjj^ i^^siness was, t" report to him what 

preme head of a naUon 1 passed at the diploraatick dinners, &c. 

Of the Austrian ministers, he sayss For this honourable service he received 

- , . 6,000 Uvres per month, from the cattetle 

Count Phihp Cobentzel, as I have of Buonaparte. In further rewai-d for his 

abeady Observed, was more the minister treason, when Joseph Napoleon Buona. 

of Buonaparte than of Francis. His trea- p^pte became king of Kaples, he was an. 

sons were even known to his own uncle, pointed minister for foreign affairs; and 

count Louis Cobentzel* Nevertheless, he .^^^ ^qI^ situation under 

Was allowed to remain in that situation, iviurat." 

Had count Philip beeu an honest man, he -aj- * o 

would not have pressed his government ^* UbserU that^cuuiil iiaug* 

to attack France before the arrival of the witz, the Prussian nunister, with his 

Itttssians. He should also have known, secretary, M. Lombard, was long in 

^nd made his government acquainted, that Buonaparte's pay. It is well known 

Buonaparte, being kept at Bouloj^e witli that the kin- of Pnissia received 

KnTJ^niS ^n^^nc^^J^d ItSSU^S! ^^^m France a subsuiy of or^r million 

llnpatience producing contUMUU syinptoms ^or^,^ t .1 

of mutiny, must have been much embar. of rix-dollars [200,000/.^ as the price 

rassed how to act. of his ncuiralily. Buonaparte and 

The officers sad men had, in ftet, Talleyrand havei* said that he, also, 

^gun to turn him into ridicule, and con- received money firom the allies, as 

siderhim as aChariatan who prcterMiod payment for his remaining neuter, 

L'^qu^rcf E»^,:Sa±i:"^'"'"'"''' S^^^"* plundered both panies- 

"Wcllmi^ht general Mack, when in- to ^'^^^ purpose? To be pliuidered 

formed of the approach of Buonaparte's iniinitcly more severely; and to en- 

a 

* Shortly before tlie last Austrian war, count Louis, then ininlstsr ibr Ibreigii affair** 
died of puison. No doubt it was effected by French agents. 

f This IS a very convenient thing ibr the French gens d'armes employed upon such 
errandst for, to make it appear, that the diplomatick vobbefy was effected by onUnanr 
thieves, they are always oraered to plunder those tboy Hop. Our messenger, WagttiA 
wss robbed of his watch and 2Q0 louis d'ors. 
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dm the loMf unpNM; foTf who **BiaT creatine in tab*- concluded 

can pity him ? The fear of lotdne ^^'^ vas the otjani c«iirpur of the »r- 

this siibsidv and when it was au«4- English aaOms^dour. Some 

pcnded, the hope of regaining it, t,^^, ^^ed him, whether he 

acted but too powcrluUy on the im- to become the jailor of lord LiiTider- 

itginuUoii ui tiic buccei»!»uur ui the djile i The thin^ became tlie subject of 



wUe Frederick. How Utterly does ■«* emverMtaiiii i» Pm4i^ and it was 

'he^IlOW regret his tergiversatkm i not thouj^ht prudent to cany it ImiTiedl- 

From a subsidSaed king, a bribed «,^eiy f ^ ^^/^^"Jj^"-- 1""''^ 

. . r . . ^ ship /e// Faxia, orders were received trom 
numster of state, a corrupt serrr- Buin4»rte, h«l then already set off 
tarv, French jacobin maxims cur- for Germany, to arrest his lurdship and 
rc iu aniouL; the anny, and infidel bis suite. Fouche contrired, Ui at Uie or- 
Di iiiciplci* iriumphcuu iu the pa- dew to be tent to Boulogne fiir thirt par- 
lace, what could be expected, but pose, by the telepapb. should not be com- 
•»Ka4- k.k^i J 9 municated tdi lord Lauderdale had nl- 
,wluit our eyea behold? ^^^^ emb^^ked. Thus, Fouchc. on this 
The craft employed by Suona- «cc»«imi. aawd his maatet^a wpotatioii.*' 
pane, m peiisionmg the post-mas- 
ters in Germany, the thieves, rob- Nor was tlxis tlie only mstance ixx 
bers, und house-breakers, found and the repuution of the empe* 
afisoci.ucd in hii» schemes, or sent w>ur and king htt bcea behohtett to 
and employed under his directions; instrument Fouche. (^ow ex- 
the forgeries, the assaults, the mur^ ^ disgrace.} 
ders, perpetrated by his authority ..^^ ^ ^. Buonaparte, in one 
and orders, are detailed in part by his paroxysms, declared the Prussian 
Mr. G. lie knows but a small minister, De Stein, to be outlawed, and 
portion of them; und he has not told ordered him to be shot, if ever he should 
ail he knows. Wc hope, that what be met by French troops. la fiiis insane 
he has said will have due inBuence J^f Y*"'^ »"«^»«<^ed Messrs. Louis 
on his countrymen; for, we again re- Cobentzel and De Stad.on, the Ausman 
, , ... , V mimaiers; M. De Marcon, tiie ex Rus- 
peat It, such barbarities being un- gj^^ smbaasadour; and Mr. Oaaninr. 
heard of in our island, they will ob- ^^Hioevcr should kill the latter, the dc 
tain but a Ibuitcd credence among cree said, would deserve well of Immani- 
us. — ^These we must pass; yet, an ty, and that he should be rewarded by an 
instance in which a British plem- "^^f "» fra"<;f ! However, Fouche com- 
potentianr wa«.eonceroed, may de- 

mand inseruon. The truth ot the ^^^^ |,|, imperial majesty's an^r 

fact, we suppose, may be undeni- waa abated, M. De Stem remained tho 

ably ascertaii^ed by evidence now only outlaw. The decree against tile 

obtainable at home. others was never promulgated.** ' . 

*' One day, when lord Lauderdale was The SCCrct treaty of Ulsit has 

dining at Mr. Champagnv's, the police been the subject of much political 

went to his lodgings and examiaed his speculation. Scarcely any com/^letc 

. dra we IS ana papers!!* * • n u j n-u _^ 

" b!,o,^y betbre his lordship left Paris, 'f''' \^ ^re abroad. 1 he pui port 

it was the mtention of Buonaparte to have of it, with its intenUons and its effects, 

him arresiedf and, in order to aaeertuB «re understood; but the torma in which' 

what effect such a proceeding would they are expressed have been o§- 

have on iliC Parisians, he or<lcrcd an ar- tained by few. As PanoramistS, we 

tide to be inserted in the GaseUe de imnw hv wlmf ncrQ.nn r,nd 'btr xtrhnt 
Franca, stating, that lord LaadeidaU» ^T? ' • ^ 

was goinff to reside at the country house ^^'"^^K ^"^^ ^^ '^^^ price o/ir copy 
of the governour of Taria, Junfit, for the thlsiniU ument was obtained; but, 

benefit of his health ! ve never saw a transcript of ti^ 

* A person, who was employed on that business, told it tO IHe, in the preset^ 

M^-. Paul BenfieUl, al\er lord I«auderdale left Paris. 
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jf piHyvnotg to be entire. ^Mtm 

G. gives the folIowing^, ns its con- 
tents. We incline to tliink, that he 
alsof has seeA au incomplete trans- 
cript. . 

«< In «Uitl«i»t« thia pMid treaty^ * 

separate treaty was signed between 
»ance and Russia, which is very Utile 
known, and which I now communicate as 
«a authentick tote jMyter.* 

*• Secret Treaty ef TiUk. 
*' AvtScte !• Rowia to Uke poateMlon 
of Turkey in Europe, and to pursue her 
conqueata in Asia as far as ahe thinks 

and of t/ie Braganza famly in Portugal^ 
shall cease to exist; h prince of the blood 
of Buonaparte's liiimW sliall be invested 
vrith the crown of those kingdoms. 

" 3. The tempoi i! authority of the pope 
to cease, and liome and her dependencies 
to be annexed to tiie kingdom of Italy. 

** 4. Russia engages to assist France with 
Iwr marine for the conquest of Gibraltar. 

5. Tlie towns m Africa, such as Tunis, 
Algiers, Sec. to be taken possession of by 
the French, and at a general peace, all 
conquests which miji-ht kave been made 
by the French in Ainca during the war, 
are to be given as indemnities to the 
klntjs of Sardinia raid Sicily. 

'■* 6. Malta to be possessed by the French, 
and no peace ever to be made with En- 
gland, unless that ialand be cededte Ftance. 

" 7. Egypt also to be occupied fif the 
French. 

8. Vessels belonging to the ibllowin^ 
powers onitf, shall be petnitted to navi- 

,gate in the Mediterranean, viz. French^ 
Bussian, iipanish and ItaUan; all others to 
be exeluded. 

" 9. Denmark to be Indemnified in tlie 
r North of Germany, jmd by the Uanse 



Towns, provided she OOMtOllrtD flttte'lV 

her fleet to France.f 

'* 10. Their majesties oi Jliusia and 
fhtnce uritt endeavour to eome to some 
anangement, that no ymv.'-er sh-il} in fu- 
ture be permitted to send merchant ships 
■to sea, unl^srthey have a certun number 
of sliips of war.# • i» 

" Tlus treaty was signed by pri!MB0 
Kourakin, and prince Talleyrand.'* 

Mr. Goldsmith seems to excuse, 
and even to pity Ferdinand VII. of 
Spain, for his venturing himself 
into the power of Buonaparte. Now 
we know, that his sister, tlie princess 
of Brazil* aent bim expressly, and in 
the most confidential manner, a copf 
of this treaty, with particular obser- 
vations on that part of it, which an- 
nounced the impending destruction 
of the Spanish and Portuc^uese sove- 
reigns. He ought to have been con- 
yincedy as effectually as that fiunily 
was, which deluded the agents of 
Buonaparte, and in spite of their ut* 
most efforts of fraud and forco* 
found safety in flight. 

But, the intention of f!ethronin^ 
the royal ianiiiy of Spam, was no 
new conception. It was, In all pro- 
bability, meditated from the time 
when Buonaparte proposed to found 
a new dynasty; and the first overt 
act to that purpose, was, if we rightly 
conjecture, the offer made to Louis 
XVlil. to resign his claim to the 
crown of France. 

** I was particularly intinute with Mr. 
Esqoerdo,$ who was the ffrand faiaeur 
of that unnatural affair, and who signedi 
on the part of Spain, thetreaHyof the par* 



* The puhUek eannot ezpeet firom me^ that I shoitid tnlbna them Aow, and by wJuit 
fMom I was put in possession of that important document; however, in that quarter 
where it was necessary to substantiate flsy assertion by /rs^ I hsTe found no 

hesitation in doing it. 

. t See my last pubUeatlon, in whieh there are some facts relating to the Intentions of 

France, with respect to the DanisJj fleet; and I must here observe, that whilst Buona- 
parte w:is thus holding out to Denmark indemnities in the North of Germany, Murat 
was sent on a mission to the kin^ of Sweden, who was then in Pomerania, offering 
Korway to his Swedish majesty, if he would make a iMace with France! 

t By such an arrangement, the ports of Pm-^'^iri, Mecklenburg-li, Oldenburg, the 
Hanse Towns, and several others, must be governed by some of the leading maritime 
pow^ in Burope. 

§ Mr. D'£aqucrdo was the son of a hair-dresser in Saragossa; his father was much 
in the faoiMy of the count Fucfites, of that towoy who also bore the Nespolitan 
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tition of Portiig-al. From that gentleman 
I leumetl, that the detJ»ronenicT»l of the 
kin^ ul bpain had been long' mcditaicil by 
Buonaparte; that it was at first communi- 
cated to llic Spnni^h niin' ''r nl P;iris, 
le chevalier d'Azara, who immcdiatelij re- 
jected all kind of farther cemmimicttion 
on this subject, TIic conscqitenee wat» 
that, ill twenty-four hoiir^ aflcr, Mr. 
d'Azara was poisoned, in time to prevent 
him from informtni? his court what had 

Iwen intimated to him by Buonaparte, 

" Buonaparte, however, became, lat- 
terly, \'ery much dissatiafied willi lum 
[Ks(|iiei-du] and told him, about eighteen 
I Months ug-o, in the presence of all liis 
mjnisters, that he deserved to be. hanf^ed 
/or the falte statement vhich he had nuide 
aitttt Me pubiiek ^fnaion m Spain, which 
Esqucrdo had represented us favourn- 
ble to tiie French. Since 1 have been in 
England, I have seen an account in the 
newspapers, that Mr. Esqucnlo was 
brought to Paris, in irons, from Madrid, 
accused of hijjh treason." 

From these specimens our read- 
ers will easily form an opinion on 
Mr. Goldsiiiiih*s book. We pur- 
jposely refrain from noticing much 
Uiat many will deem interesting. If 
It be uked what is the Aituation of 
France under this man's goTem* 
ment? Mr. G. replies, commerce 
there is none; muiitifactiircs are 
very limited; the grapes rot on the 
vines, yet excise duty is paid for 
the wine they should make; csfiim* 
nage is multiplied ad iufinitums pri- 
80118 are more numerous than ever; 
moutona arc still employed; the tor- 
ture is still used; conscripts arc de- 
manded in greater numbers than 
the law aiiowb; tliere are no wouud- 
or mutilated soldiers hi France; 
if rendered noMrviceable, tbef are 
elain outright. Such is th^ ftrq^iablc 
exchange made by France, of the 
Bourbons for the Buonapartes ! at 

the expense of , but who can 

calculate at wiial expense I 

A word on the appendix, con- 
tuning Mr. Q.'s opinions on the 



imfirmal family, n ins t COIlElllde llds 

article. The princes^ and firincess" 
M, arc bad enough, and roo bad; 
but are closely followed by the g-rrat 
officers of honour^ who compose the 
court Nevertheless, Mr. G. ao* 
kniMrledges exceptions. He eTen* 
somewhat to our surprise, has re« 
lieved the character of Fouche frona 
some of the dark shades in >vhich 
it is ustiaily drawar, and he hnds, 
here and there, a marshal, or % 
general, not void of good qualitiea. 
Even among the Buonapartes, he 
describes Joseph, kin^ of Spain, 
" the eldest of the family, as being 
of a very peaceable, mild disposi- 
tion. He is a very domestick nian, a 
good father, a good husband, and 
the poor man's friend." Lucien is 
a man of considerable talents, has 
read niucli, and has cultivated his 
mind. He is of a very independent 
mind, and will not implicitly receive 
a command from iiis brother. Napo- 
leon knows Liiiit i>vicicn does not en- 
tertain any high opinion of his ta- 
lents;'* we add, nor of «his star:'* 
for, we know from good author! tf, 
that Lucien has foretold him his 
doom; and wilt not be exalted, 
dreudint^ the eontini^eut fall. " Louis 
Buonaparte," says Air. G. " is a good^ 
honest, well-meaning young man.'* 
He sf&mas also, that he was highly 
approved of, as aaovereign^ in Holik 
land. We all know the consequence. 
As to the /i'r/^ V of the family, Mr, 
G. calls tlicrn \\\ plain terms . ■^. 
But, we piuiuised to avoid jierson-^. 
4UMe9: and therefore, refer to the 
volume) those who are curious on 
the gentral'attractioTu of these 
lick persovaj^ca. Wc are happy to 
have it in our power, to escape 
from closer contemplation of this 
den of imfierial banditti^ this sink of 
CstrtkqH corruption. 



title of prince Pignatelli. Thnt nobleman j^ve young* Esqiicrdo a good education, and 
he certainly proved to be a man of talents. In the course of time, he was introduce4 
to ciiurt, where be became a great favourite, not only.irith the l(ing and queen, 
but with the priaee of peace. 
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FRMC THB BUI 

The Uermlt, with other Poems. By 

WHY will young men waste their 
time, money, pen, ink, and paper, in 
writing and printing such verses as 
thftse which faltew. It were abrard 
to call them poetry* 

*'SONG. TO THE \KW YEAR. [1810^ 

** Now the blithe and biixom year. 
Comes liglitly tripping once agfun, 

MnubilouSf and free from rWD} 
Doubly welcomewdbtA appear.'* 

Has this youth no parent, no tu- 
tor, DO friend ! The following is in- 
vaded for wit — alas I alas ! 



riSH CAITICK. 

Richard Hatt. I2mn. Price 5«. 1810. 

** Says a pin to a nccrllc, 

You'r blessed with an e ve, 

Cliloe's charms to descry. 

And pressed by lier fiiv^crs you 0y, 

To the pin, says the needle, 
Its true that I'm blessed with an eye, 
CMoe'B charms to descry, 
And pressed by l»er fiiigei'S I fly. 

But happier you 
With a liiettd on her dotem to He.'* 

The yotti^ gentleman*s name, 
forsooth, is Nat, — Where is the 

Jticadf 



VEOX TMS MONTHLY RBTISW. 

SoirieB ttJhawmne, 8ce. t. e. Autumnal Evenings, or Vioe punished and Virtue reward- 
ed. For the Instruction of Tooth and the Use ef Schools. By MUe. 6. Bertholet 
13ino. 4«. 6d, boards. 1810. 

THE introductory dialogues, with been related in history, or in holy' 

which this work commenceSy are writ, should not be altered, even if 

rather dull and superfluous^ and it may be amplified; and, therefore, 

seem to be written merely in imita* we hesiti^ In commending the 

tion of madame de Genlis's FeilCfe* wHter for having softened the cha- 

tftt Chateau; but Mile. Bertholet has racter of Potiphar's wife. Instead of 

told the history of Joseph and his the rccorrlod entreaty^ the Zora of 

brethren, in a very animated and in- the prcseiu performance only takrq[ 

teresting^ manner. Sh<^- appears, hold of Joseph's garment, in order 

however, to think that a love story to tell him that he is made free; 

is indispensable to the effect of a while he is so fiBarfnl of temptation 

tale; and she has accordingly, height- that he wilt not stay to hear her. 

cned the picture of Joseph's grief M« coat qf many colours is also 

at his banishment from his father, changed into a wedding robe, woTeii 

by describing hira as being torn also by Semira. 

from the amiable Semira, at the very Wc must liave been, "like Niobe, 

moment when Hymen prepared to all tears," to have b} liipathized in 

crown their mutual love. Perimps, the aumeroue weepii)g;s of Joseph 

in strict critical severity, we should tod his bretllfren; and we suspect 

object to the mention of Hymeif9 that the writet' has fallen into tliis 

pagan name r^mnn^ these pious sentimental errouf, by endeavouring 

Israelites. At any rate, this intruduc- to copy the style of (icsner, instead 

tion of a fictitious fair one, causes of trusting to her own. Her lan- 

improbabilities, while it lessens Jo- guage, however, is pure and elegant; 

seph's merit in resisting the blan- the incidents which she imagines 

dishments of Zora; so that, instead are, generally, probable and pleas- 

of appearing as the triumphant ser- ing; and the whole composition 

vant of God, he becomes a mere seems to be judiciously adapted to 

faithful Corydon to the amiable Se- its professed end — " the aiuuscoiQDt 

mira. A story, wliich has already and instruction of youth.'* " 
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ON SHAKSPEARB'S CHARACTER OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFP. 

** I have vnch to My in behalf of that FalsUfi'.— J7«nry IV. Part 1, Act 2, Scene 4. 

IF cvf^r p^enius " held the mirror man character to one standard, haa 
up to nature,'* it surely was in the long since occupied men of specU' 
production of this chamctcr. He is hitive habits and con tin ed experience. 
•A personage the best known, tlie most Every one, however, who has eita- 
eonsplcttous, and the most orif^inal mined Ms own actiona) and their re- 
in all the compositions of Shak- apective motives, can readily per* 
speare, or of any of our other dra- ccive that the aim of such theorists 
matick writers. The critick who is a shadow of their own creating 
delights in the motes that trouble and that they are, as Falstaff himself 
the mind's eye, and in the search expresses it, essentially mad with' 
after difftculties which admit not of oat seeming so/' Can it be any 
a solution, may find a wide field for thing but iitfatuatton^ to endeavoar 
his lucubrations in that important to prescribe limits to that which is 
question: " What gave rise to that ever changing, and to fix the most 
admirable character?'* and to him we volatile of all things ? What natural- 
leave the decision ot a point equally ists affirm of a certain species of 
imporunt, namely; Whether the shells, Uiat there are not two alike, 
name of Oldcastlc was that which may be, in an unqualified manner^ 
was first asaiffned to him by hb iU asserted of the characters of men* 
lustnous godfather, the potii For The reason of this must be, that the 
my own part, "Davus sum, non infinite number of impressions from 
CEdipus.*' Heaven avert such dis- conting^cnt and external circnm- 
quisitions from an epistolary quill! stances, svliich tend more immcdi- 
Those who arc not thorough-bred ateiy u> coiistitutc individual charac- 
black letter dogs, may content them- t^s cannot be the same in any two 
selves with the acco^mt ieft us by possible instances. 

r profound and eri^ite ^ Maater These remarks are fultyillustrated 

Robert Shallow, justice of the peace in the character before us. Shak* 

and coram,'* that he had been page speare, whose knowledge was de- 

to Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- rived from that intailible source, the 

folk; but as we believe liulc to be page of Nature, had not studied it 

known of his birth, parentage} and so much in vun, as to be ignorant 

educaUon, we may, without regret, of the principal feature in it-^faat 

leave such considerations to the de« ^ foolish, compounded clay, nun/' 

Bccndants of Aristarchus. Falstaff is represented by him, as 

To reduce the conduct of man- teeining with the striking and pre- 

kind to some fixed principles, and valent imperfections of his fellow 

to bring Uic thousand &hadui> oi hu- creature$| though they die so well 
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^idjusted and proportioned, as not to exhibits the talenUof the poet more 

•♦outstep the modesty of nature," or than any other personage introduced, 

to injure the whole. It is this com- It may here be observed, that histo* 

binationof features, this composition ry, unless very remote and obsnire, 

of parts, which in poetry, as well as must cramp the facultieb oi ibe puct^ 

in the other fine arts, displays the and confine his range of invention, 

talents of a roaster. Where there As it was often the &te of Shak* 

exists in the character some leading speare, to have no other model than 

trait, or passion, to which all other tlie stiff forms afforded hy the pencil 

affections are subordmatc, the task of the historian, or frequently the 

is far less difficult to execute; since bare outline of the annalist, so he 

we have, as it were, a ceniie given ever considered them, (as, to Uie 

to which inferioor {ffinciples of aP- poet, they certainly shoula be) as the 

turn converge^^ Hence* die hero of basis , on which ima^inatipn. at 

a play, to whom the poet has assign- liberty to raise a splendid superstme- 

ed some simple object, ^vhich must ture. It is from this consideration 

affect every source oi roiuluct, may that we Icam to estimate the merit 

be a charar ter really nmcii easier to of Siiakbpeare in his hibLoncal plays; 

delineate, than one whose pan ap- some of which show bow much may 

pearsto be<»f secondary consequence* be done by the poet, even where the 

lago evinces more labour and genius subject and its particulars are nel- . 

than Othello; and Shylock than An- ther distant nor obscure, 
tomob In the same manner, Falstaff 



«' An Aeeount of Kingr Charles il.d's Btcape from the Battle of Worcester, till bis 

landing In France, dictated to Samuel Pepys, esq. (Secretary of the Admiralty) 
by the King himself; at the request of the Duke of York, taken down in short 
Hand by Mr. Pepys, on Sunday, October 3d, and Taesday, October 5tb, 1680, and 
sAerwerdi transcribed by him at length." 

[|The following Narrative is copied from mine for u:oin!> to London, saving 

one taken from the original manuscript, my lord VVihnot; and the truth is, 

in Mr. Pepys's library, given to Msgdt- I did not impart my design of going 

len college, m Cambndge.] ^ iMoAaa to any but my loid WUt 

AFTER tlat the battle was so mot. But we had such a number of 

absolutely lost as to be beyond hope beaten men with us (of the horse) 

of recoveiy, I began to think of the that I strove, as soon as ever it was 

best way of saving myself; and the dark* to get from them; and though 

first thought that came into my I could nut get them to stand by me 

head, was, that if I possibly could, I ajg^nst the enemy, I could* not get 

would get to London as soon) if not nd of them, now I had a mind to it. 

sooner, than the news of our defeat So we (that is my duke of 

could get there: and it beini^ near Buck'", Luderdale, Derby, Wilmot,' 

dark, I talked with some, cspt cially Tom Blake, duke Darcy, and se- 

with my lord Rochester (then Wil- vera! others of my servants) went 

mot) about their opinions; wluch along iioriliwaid towards bcoUand; 

would be the best way for me to and at last we got about sixty that 

escape, it being impossible, as I were gentlemen and officers, and 

thought, to get back into Scotland, sllpt away out of the high road that 

I found them mightily distracted, goes to La!icaslure, and kept on to 

and their opinions clitlerent very the right hand, letting all the bcaicn 

much of the possil)illly of getting to men go along the i;reat road. And 

buoLlaad, but not uue agreeing with ourselves noL knu\Yiag very well 
Voju. iv> 3 w 
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which way to j»o, for it was then too 
late for us to get to London on 
horseback) riding then directiy iur 
it) nor could we do it) because there 
waft yet many people of quality with 
us, that I could not get rid of. So 
wc rode through a town short of 
Woolvcrhampton, bet\%'een that and 
Worcester, and went throu'^h. There 
being a troop of the enemy's there 
that night, we rode very quietly 
through the towoy they having no- 
body to watch, nor they suspecting 
us no more than wc did them, which 
1 learnt afterwards from a country 
fellow. \\ c went that niq^lit about 
twenty-five miles, to a place culled 
White Lady, hard by Tong Castle, 
by the advice of Mr. GifTord, where 
wc stopt and got some little re- 
freshment of bread and cheese, such 
as wc could get, it being just be- 
ginninij to be day. This White 
Lady's was a private house that 
Mr. GiiFord, who was a Shix>pshii*e 
man, had told me belonged to ho- 
nest people that lived thereabouts, 
and just as wc came thither, there 
came in a country fcllaw that told 
us, t!uMc was 3vJU0 of our horse 
hard by Ton^ Castle, upon the 
heath, all in disorder, under David 
Lesely, and some other of the gene- 
ral oncers; upon w hich, some of the 
people of quality that were with 
me, were very anxious that I should 
go to him, and endeavour to get 
into Scotland) which I thought was 
absolutely impossihle, knowing very 
well that the country would all rise 
upon us, and tliat the men who had 
deserted me, when they were in 
good order, w'" not stand to me 
when they had been beaten- This 
made me t^ke the resolution of 
puUng myself into disg"ifte» and 
endeavounqg to get on foot to Lon? 
don in a country fellow's babbit, with 
apair of ordinaiy gray cloth breeches, 
and lethcrn doublet, and a green jer- 
kin, which I took in the house of 
White Ladies. I also cut my hair 
very short, and flung my cloths into 
ft privy house, that nobody might 



see that any body had been strip* 
ping themselves. I acquaintcfl none 
with my resolution of going lu Lou- 
don but my V*^ Wilmot, they all de- 
sireing me not to acquaint them 
what I intended to do, because they 
knswnot what they might be forced 
to confess; on which consideradon, 
they all with one voice bci^''^ me not 
to tell them what 1 intended lu doj 
(so ail the persons of quality, wA 
officers, who were with me, except 
my Wilmot, with whom a place 
was agreed upon for metting at Lon- 
don, if we escap'd, and who en- 
deavoured to t>-o on horseback, ID 
regard, as i tiunk, ui his being too 
big to go on £bot^ were resolved tt 
go and join the 3000 horse, thmking 
to get away with them to ScottUuL 
But as I did before believe, they were 
not marched more than six, aiiur 
they got to them, but they were 
routed by a single troop ot horse, 
which sbews my opinion was not 
wrong in not sticking to men wht 
had run away. As soon as I was 
disguised, I took with me a coiintry 
fellow, whose name was Rich'' Pin- 
derell, wlioni Mr. Gifforci had uj^ 
tiertaken to answer for to be an ho- 
nest noan; be was a Roman Catholick, 
and I chose to trust them, because 
I knew they had hiding holes for 
priests, that I thought I might make 
use of \n case of need. I was no 
sooner yone (bot tlie next morning 
after the battle, and broad day) out 
of y'« house with thb coantiy fel- 
low, but being in a great wood, I 
set myself at the edge of the wood, 
near tlie highway, tliat was there the 
better to see who came after u&, 
and wether they made any search 
allcr the runaways; I immediately 
saw a troop of horse comug by, 
which I conceived to be the same 
troop that broak our 5000 horse 
But it did noi ]n()k like a troop ol 
the army's but oi the militia, lor die 
iellow before it did not look at aU 
like a soldier. In the wood I stayed 
all day, without meat or drink, and 
by great good fiMtuae it rained sU 
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the timei vhith hindered them, as I 
betteve* from coming into the wood 
to search for men that might be fled 

thither; and one thint^^ is remarkable 
enough, that those with whom I have 
since spoke of them that joined 
vtth the home upon the heath, did 
say, that h rained little or nothing 
with them all the day, but only in 
the wood wliere I was, this contri- 
buting to my safety. As I was in 
' the wood, I talked with the fellow 
about goiu^j to London, and ujiking 
him many questions about what 
gentlemen he knew, I did not find 
that he knew any one of quality in 
the way towards London; and y'= 
truth is, my mind changed as I lay 
in the wood, as I resolv'd to think of 
another way of making my escape, 
which was to get overlie Sevem» 
into Wales, and get either to Swan* 
sea, or some other of the sea-port 
towns, that I knew hiid commerce 
with France, to the end that 1 might 
get over that way, as being a way 
that i Luought none would suspect 
my taking; besides that, I remem- 
ber several honest gentlemen that 
were of my acquaintance in Wales. 
So that ni^ht, us soon as it was 
dark, Rich'*^ Pcndrrell iiVid 1 took 
our journey on iou; low aids the 
Severn, inteiwiiiig to puss over at a 
ferry half way between Shrewsberry 
and Bridnorth; but atf we were 
going in the night, we came by a 
mill, v.-hcrc I heard some people 
talking (mcni''* that I had got some 
bread and cheese the night before at 
•ne of the Pendereirs houses, I not 
going in) and as we conceived it 
was about twelve or one o'clock at 
night, and the country fellow de- 
sired me not to answer if any body 
sliould ask me any questions, be- 
cause I had not got the accent of 
the country, but as we came to the 
mill, we c'^ see the miller, as I be- 
lieve, sitting at the mill-door, he 
being in white ( ]oi!is; it bcuig a 
very dark night, he cAVd out: Who 
goes there, upon whieh R'^' Pende- 
reU answered, Neighbours going 



home, or some such like word^ 
whereupon the miller cried out. If 
you be neighbours stand, or else I'll 
knock you down; upon which, we 
believing thei'c was company iu the 
house, V fellow bid me follow him 
close, and he run to a gate that 
went up a dirty lane, up a hill, and 
opening the gate, the miller cried 
out, Rogues, rogues, and* thereupon 
some men eume out of the mill 
after us who 1 believe were sol- 
diers. So we fell a running, both of 
us up the lane, as long as we c*^ 
run, it being very deep and very 
dirty, till at last 1 bid him leap over 
a hedge and lye still, to hear if any 
body followed us, which we did, 
and continvitd lyint; down upon the 
ground about haii an hour, when 
hearing nobody come, we continued 
our way over to the village upon 
the Severn, where the fellow told 
me there was an honest gentleman, 
one Mr, Woolf lived in that town, 
where I mi(>;iu be in great sutety, 
for tiiai iie had hiding holes for 
priests. But I c'^ not go on till J 
knew a little of his mind, wether he 
w'^ receive so dangerous a guest as 
me, and therefore stayed in a field 
under a hedge, by a great tree, 
commanding him not to say it was 
i, but. only to ask Mr. V/oolf wether 
he w'*^ receive an English gentle- 
man, a person of quality, to hide 
him all the next day, till we c'<^ tra* 
vel again by night, for I durst not c^o 
but by night, Mv. Woolf, when the 
country fellow had told him that it 
was one tliat had escaped from the 
buttle of Won:ester, said, that for his 
part it was so dangei'ous a thing to 
harbour any body that was known, 
that he w'*^ not venture his neck for 
any man, unless it was for the king 
himself; upoii which R^ Penderell 
very indiscreetly, and without my 
leave, told him it was I, upon which 
Mr. Woolf ijply'd, he sh'<* be very 
glad to venture all he had in the 
world to secure me. Upon which 
R'« I'euderell cumc and told me 
what he uad dune, ai which 1 wa^ a 
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Htde troubled, but then there was no 

remedy, the day hi-in^ just coming 
00) and I must eitiicr venture that, 
or run some greater danger. So 1 
came into the house a hack way^ 
where I found Mr. WooK vi old 
gentleman} who told me he was 
very sorry to see me there, because 
there was two company's of the 
militia foot at that time in arms in 
the town, and keept a guard at the 
ferry, to examme^ every hod^ that 
came that way^ m expectation of 
catching some that might be making 
their escape that way, and that he 
durst not put mc into any of the 
hiding holes of his house, because 
tliey had been discovered, and con- 
sequently if an^ search sh'^ he made, 
they w'^ certamly repair to those 
holes; and that therefore, I had no 
other way of security, but to go into 
his barn, and there lye behind his 
corn and hay. So after he had given 
ub some cold meat, that was read^, 
we, without making an)r bustle m 
the house, went and lay in the bam 
all the next day; when, towards 
evening, hi*^ ??on, who had been a 
prisoner at Shrevvsberry, an honest 
man, who had been released and 
came home to bis father's house, 
and as soon as ever it began to be a 
titUe darkish, Mr. Woolf and hhi 
son brought us some meat into the 
barn, and tliere we discoursed with 
them wether we might safely get 
over the Severn into Wales, which 
they advised me by ^o means to 
venture upon, because of the strict 
guards that were kept all along the 
Severn, where any passage c be 
found, for preventing any body's 
escaping that way into Wales. Up- 
on which, I took, a rcsuliiiion of 
going that night the same way back 
again to Penderell's house, where I 
knew I sh'*' hear some news what 
was become of my 1'^ W^ilmot, and 
resolved again upon going to Lon- 
don. So we set out as soon as it was 
dark, but as we came by the mill 
again, we had no mind to be ques- 
tioDftd a second time there> mi 



therefore asking R'** Penderell if 
he could swim or no, and how deep 
the river was, he told me it was a 
scurvy river, not easy to be passed 
m all places, and that be co'** not 
•wira. So I told hun that river, 
being but a little one, I w^ under- 
take to help him over, upon v'hich 
we we fit over some closes to the 
river si tic, and entering the river 
first lo see wether I myself c'** 
go over, who knew how to swlm« 
found it was but a Uttle above my 
middle, and thereupon taking Rich 
Pcnderell hy the hand, I helped 
him over. A\'hich being done, we 
went on our way to one of the Pen- 
derells brotlier's (liis house bein^ 
not far from White Ladles) who 
had been f^iide tp my I*' mhnot, 
and we believed by that time might 
be come back again. For my 
Wilmot intended to go to London 
upon his own horse. When I came 
to this house, I inquired where my 
Wilmot was, it. being:^now to- 
wards morning, and having traveled 
these two nights on foot. Pendo- 
rell's brother told me, he had con- 
ducted him to a very honest gentle- 
man's house, one Mr. W hiigrave's, 
not far from Woolverhampton, a 
Roman Catholick; I asked him what 
news, he told me there was one 
major Carles in the house, who was 
that country man, whom I knowing, 
he having been a major in our 
army, and having made his escape 
thither, a Roman Catholick also, I 
sent for him into the room were I 
was, and consulting him what we 
sh'<^ do the next day, he told me, 
that it w'** be dangerous for me ei- 
ther to stay in that house, or to go 
into the wood uiiere being a great 
wood hard by Boscobell) that he 
knew but one way how m pass the 
next day, and tliat was, to get up 
into a great oak in a pretty plain 
place, where wc might see round 
about us, for the enemy w''* cer- 
tainly searcii all the wood for people 
that bad made their escape. Which 
proposition of hisy I approving, we ^ 
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^ (that is to say Carles and I went aod 

carried up some victaalls, for the 
whole day, viz. some bread, cheese, 
and small beer, and nothing else) 
and got up into a great oak that had 
heen lupt some three or four years 
ago, and being grown out again 
very bushy and mcky co'^not be 
seen thro', and here we stay'd ali 
the day; and I having in the mean 
time sent Pendereirs brother to 
Mr. Whjtc;rave's, to know wether 
my r** Wiiiiiot was there or iioj and 
had word bro't me that night that 
my was there; that there was a 
very secure hiding hole in Mr. 
Whitgrave's house, and that he de- 
sired me to come thither to him. 
(Memorandum) that whilst we were 
in the tree we saw soldiers going up 
and down in the thickest of the 
wood, searching for persons that 
bad escaped, we seeing them now 
and then peep out of the wood. 
That night, Rich*^ Penderell and I 
went to Mr. Whitgrave's, about 
seven miles off, where I found the 
gciuieman of the house and an old 
grandmother of his, and lather 
Hudleston, who had then the care 
of bringing up two young gentle- 
men, who I think were sir John 
Preston and his brother, they being 
boys. Here I spoke with my 1** 
WilmoL, and sent him away to Col. 
Lanes, about fiye or i^x miles off, 
to see what means c*^ be found for 
my escaping totrards London; who 
told my I*'', after some consultation 
thereon, that he had a sister that 
had a very fair pretence for going 
hard by Bribloi to a cousin of her's, 
that was married to one Mr. Nor* 
ton, who lived two or three miles 
bevond Bristol, on the Somerset* 
shirc side, and she might carry me 
there as her man, and from Bristol 
I might find shipping to get out oi 
England. So the next night I went 
away to Col. Luies,wher^ I changed 
my cloths into a little better babbit, 
like a serving man, being a kind of 
i2:ray cloth suit, and the next day 
' Mrs. Lane and I took our joumejc 
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towaids Bristol, resolving to lye at 
a (dace called Long Marston, in the 

vale of Evesham. But we had not 
gone two hours on our way, hut 
mare I rode on cast a shots so we 
were forced to ride to get another 
shoe at a scattering village whose 
name begins with something like 
Long , and as I was holding 
my horses foot, I asked y^ smith 
What news ? he told me there was 
no news since that good news (that 
he knew of) of y'*^ beating those 
rogues the Scots. I asked him 
Were there none of the English 
taken that joined with y'« Scots t 
he answered, That he did not hear 
that that rogue Charles Stuart was 
taken, but some of the others were 
taken, but not Charles Stuart. I 
told him that if that rogue was 
taken, he deserved to be handed 
more than all the rest, for brin^mg 
in the Scots. Upon which he said, 1 
spoke like an honest man; and so 
we parted. Here it is to be noticed, 
that we had in company with us 
Mrs. Lane's sister, who was married 
to one Mr. 1, she being then 
going to my 1*^ Pagett% hard by 
Windsor, so we were to part, as aft- 
cordingly we did, at Stratford upon 
Avon. 

But a mile before we came there, 
we espied upon y*^ way a troop of 
horse, whose riders were alighted, 
and their horses eating some grass 

by the way-side, straying there, as I 
thought, while their muster-master 
was providing^ their quarters. Mrs. 
Lane's sister's husband, who went 
along with us as far as Stratford, 
seeing this troop of horse just in 
our way, said, that for his part he 
would not go by them, for he had 
been once or twice beaten by some 
of the parlim' soldiers, and he w'd 
not run the venture again; I hearing 
him say so, beg'a Mrs. Lane, softly 
in her ear, that we might not turn 
hack but go on, for that the enemy 
w*<* certainly send after us to in- 
quire who we were, if they sU''^ see 
us return. But all she c'^ say in the 
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world w'v not do, bat her brotber- 
in-law turn*d quite round, and went 

into Stratford another way, the troop 

of horse bcinj^ just then i^ettinj^ on 
horseback, about tv/ice twelve score 
off; and us I told hc-r, we did meet 
y*« troop, just but in the town of 
Stratford. But then her brother and 
we parted, he goings his way, and we 
our*s towards Long Marston, where 
wf lay at a kinsman's, 1 think, of 
Mrs. Lanes; neither the said kins- 
man, nor her brother-in-law, know- 
ing who I was. The next night we 
lay at Cirencester, and so from 
thence to Mr. Norton's house, be- 
yond Bristol, where, as soon as ever 
I ctnfsr, Mrs. Lane cu1!*'i the buttlcr 
of the house (a very honest fellow, 
whose name was Pope, and serv'd 
Tom Germayne, a groom of my 
bed-chamber, when I was a boy at 
Richmond) and bad him take care 
of W"' Jackson, (for that was my 
name) as havin}^^ been lately sick of 
an ague, whereof she said, 1 was 
still weak and not quite recovered; 
and the truth was, my late fiitigues 
and want of meat had indeed made 
mv look a little pale. Besides this, 
Pope had been a trooper in tlie 
kin<^ my father's army- hut I was 
not to be known in v''- hijribc for any 
thing but Mrs. Lanes iserv^ Mem'** 
that one Mr. Lassela, a cousin of 
Mr, Lane's, went all the way with 
us to Col. Lane's on horseback, 
single, I ridiii!^ before Mrs. Lane. 
Pojic the buttler took great care of 
me that night (1 not eating with the 
servants as I otherwise sli'^ have 
done upon account of my not being 
well.) The next mornmg as we 
arose pretty early, having a pretty 
good stomach, and \vent to the but- 
tery hatch to get niy breakfast, 
where I found Pope and two or 
three other men in the room, and 
we all fell to eating bread and but- 
ter, to which he gave us Very good 
ale and sack, and as I was setting 
there, there v. as one that look'd like 
acountiy fellow, sat just by me, who 
talking, gave so particular an ucc'^ 
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of die bitife of Worcester t» the 
rest of the company, that I concluded 
he must be one of Cromwell's sol- 
diers; I asked him. How he came 
to give so good an acc^ of that bat- 
tle; be told me he was in y'*^ king's 
regiment, hjf which I thu'^ he meant 
one Col. Kmg's reg''; but question- 
ing him further, I perceiv'd that he 
had been in my reg^ of guards, in 
major Broughton's company, that 
was my major in the battle. 1 asked 
him what kind of a man I was, to 
which he answered, by describing 
exactly both my cloths and my 
horse; and looking upon me, he told 
me that the king was at least three 
fingers taller than I, upon which I 
made what haste 1 c'"-^ out of the but- 
tery, for fear he sh**^ indeed know 
me, as bchig more afraid when I 
knew he was one of our own sol- 
diers, than when I took him for one 
of the enemy's. So Pope and I went 
into the hall, and just as we came 
into it, Mrs. Norton was coming by 
thro' it. Upon which I, plucking of 
my hat, and standing with it in my 
hand as she passed by, I observ'd^ 
just as I was putting it off, that Pope 
look'd very earnestly in my face. 
But I took no notice of it, but put 
on my hat again and went away, 
walking out of the house into the 
fields. I had not been out half an 
hour, but coming back I went up 
into the chamber where I lay, and 
just as I came thither, Mr. Lassels 
came to me, and in a little trouble 
said. What shall we do, I am afraid 
Pope knows you, for he says very 
positively to me, that it is you; but 
I have denied it Upon which I 
presently without more ado, asked 
him wether he was an honest man 
or not, when he answered me, that 
he knew hink to be so honest a fel- 
low that he durst trust him with his 
life, as having been always on our 
side; I thought it better to trust 
him than go away leaving that sus- 
picion upon him, and thereupon I 
sent for Pope, and told him that L 
was glad to meet him there, and 
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would trust liim with my life as 
Ml old ucquaiuiuucei upon which) 
beiog a discreet fellow, he asked 
what I intended do, for (says he) 
I am extremely happy I know you, 
otherwise yon might run great 
duiv^cr in this house; for tho' my 
juaster and mistress are good peo- 
ple, yet there arc at liub nmc one 
or two in it that are very great 
rogues, and. I think I can be useful! 
to you in any thbig you will com* 
mand me; upon which I told him 
my design of getting a ship (if pos- 
sible) at Bristol, and to that end 
kade him go that very day imme- 
diately to Bristol, to see if there 
was any ships going either to Spain 
or France, that I might get a pas- 
sage away in. T also told him that 
my 1**^ Wilmot ^v;ls coming to meet 
me here, for he and I had agreed at 
Col. Lane's, and were to meet this 
yery day at Norton's; upon which 
Pope told me, that it was most for- 
' tunate that he knew me, and had 
heard this fiom me, for if my 1'** 
Wilmot sh'^ have come thither, he 
would have been most certainly 
known to several people in tl)e 
house, ai^d therefore he w'<^ go, and 
accordingly went out to meet my 
r^' Wilmot, a mile or two from the 
house, carrying him to an ale-house 
not far off, where he lodged him till 
it was dai'k, and then brought him 
hithev by a back-door into my 
chamber, I still passing for a serv- 
ing man; and Lasscl's and I lay in 
one chamber, he knowing all the 
way w ho 1 was: so after Pope had 
been at Bristol to inquire for a ship, 
but could hear oi none ready to de- 
part beyond sea sooner than above 
a month, which was too long for 
me to stay thereabouts, I betook myo 
self to the advising afresh with my 
Wilmot and Hope, what was to 
be done, aiid the latter telliutj me 
tliat there lived somewhere lu that 
country upon the ed^e of Somerset- 
shire, at Trent, witlim two miles of 
Sherboume, Frank Windham, y*« 
llti\lght marshall's brother^ who being 



my old acquaintance and a very 
honest man, I resolved to get to 
his house;, but the night before we 
were to go away, we had a misfor- 
tune that might have done us some 
prejudice; for Mrs. Norton, who was 
big with ciiiid, fell into labour and 
miscarried of a dead child, and was 
very ill, so that we could not tell 
how in the world to find an excuse 
for Mrs. Lane to leave her coudui 
in that condition; and indeed it was 
not safe to stay any longer there, 
where there was so great a resort 
of disaffected and idle people. At 
length consulting with Mr. La-, 
seirs, I thought the best way would 
be to comjterfeit a letter from her" 
father's house, old Mr. Lane's, to 
tell her that her father was ex- 
tremely ill, and commanded her to 
come away immediately, for fear 
she sh''' not not find him alive, 
which letter Pope delivered so well 
while they were all at supper, and 
Mrs. Lane playing her part so dex* 
terously, that all believed old Mr. 
Lane to l)c in great danger, and 
gave his daughter the excuse to go . 
away with me the next morning 
early; accordingly the next rooming 
we went directly to Trent, to Frank 
Windham's house, and lay that 
night at Castle Casey, and the next 
night came to Trent, where I had 
appointed my 1*^ Wilmot to meet 
me, whom I still took care not to 
keep with me, but sent him a little, 
before, or left him to come after 
me. When we came to Trent, my 
T'l Wilmot advised with Frank Wind- 
ham, wether he had any acquain- 
tance at any sea-port town upon the 
coast of Dorset, or Devonshire, who 
told me he was very well acquainted 
with Giles Strangways, and that he 
would go directly to him, to inform 
himself wether he mip:ht not liavf; 
some acquaintance at W eymouth, or 
Lyme, or some of those ports. But 
Giles Strangways proved not to have 
anyi as having been long absent from 
all those parts, as not daring to stir 
abroad, being always faithfuU to the 
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■ king; but he desired Frank Wind- 
ham what lie could do therein him- 
self) it being unsafe for Itim to be 
Ibiind busy upon the sea-coast But 
mthall, he aent me 300 broad pieces, 
, which he knew were necessary for 
mc in the condition I was now in, 
ior 1 durst not carry any money 
about me in tliose mean cloths, ami 
my hair cut short (but about 10 or 
13 shillings in silver.) Frank Wind- 
ham, upon this, went himself to 
Lyme, and spoke with a merchant 
there, to hire a ship for my trans- 
portation, being forced to acquaint 
him that it was I that was to be 
carried out. The merchant under- 
took it (his name being ) 
and according hired a vessel for 
France, appointing a day for my 
coming to Lyme to embark; and 
accordmgly we set out from Frank 
Wmdham's, and to cover the mat- 
ter the better, I rode before 
a cousin of Frank Windham's, a 
Mrs. Judith Connesby, I still going 
by thenamcof W'"- Jackson: mcmb''^ 
tliat one day during my stay at 
Trent, I hearuig y<^ bells rir)?^ 
(ye church being close by Frank 
Windham's) and seeing a company 
got together in the' church-yard, I 
sent down the maid of the house, 
who knew me, to inquire what was 
the matter; who turning, told mc, 
that there was a rogue, a trooper, 
pome out oi Cromwell's army, that 
iras telling the people that he had 
iLiUed me, and that that was my bulf 
coat which he had then on. Upon 
which, most of the vill;ic:r» being' 
fanaticks, they were rjiM^ins:; the 
bells, and makmg a bon-ine for joy 
of it. This merchant having apoint- 
ed us to come to Lyme, we, viz. 
myself, H Wilmot, Frank Windham, 
Mrs. Connesby^ and a servant of 
Frank Windham's, whose name was 
Peter, were directed from him to a 
little village hard by Lyme, the ves- 
sel being to come out of the cobb 
at Lyme> and come to a little creek 
that vias just by this village, wither 
lye ifenti and to send their boat on 
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shore to take vis in at the said creek, 
and carry us over to Frahce; the 
wind beuig then very good at nonh. 
So we sat up that night, expecting 
the ship to come out, but she failed 
US9 upon which I sent Frank Wind- 
ham's man, Peter, and my I'- Wil- 
mot, to Lyme, the next nionung, to 
know the reason of it. But we were 
much troubled to know huw to pass 
away our time the next day» till wo 
c'(^ have an answer. At last we re* 
solved to go to a place on the road to 
London called Bridport, about four 
miles from Lyme, and here stay till 
my 1** Wilmot sh*** bring us news 
wether y^ vessel could be had the 
next night or not, and the reason of 
last night's fdlure. So Frank Wind- 
ham, Mrs. Connesby, and I, went in 
the morning on horseback away to 
Bridport, and just as we came into 
the town, I could see the streets full 
of red coats ^Cromwell's soldiers) 
being a reg^ ot Col. Haynes's, 150O 
men, going to embark to take Jer* 
sey. At which F'' Windham was 
very much traubied, and asked me 
what I w'^ do; I told him, we must 
go impudently into the best inn in 
the, town, and take a chamber there^ 
as the only thing to be done, be- 
cause we sh'<^ otherwise miss my 
I'l. wilmot, in case we went away 
any where else, and that w^ be very 
inconvenient both to him and me. 
So we rode directly into the best 
inn of the place, and found the yard 
fuU of soldiers. I alighted, and taking 
the horse, thought it the best way 
to go blundering in amongst them> 
and lead them through the middle 
of the soldiers into the stable, which 
I did, and they were very angry with 
me for my rudness. As soon as I- 
came into the stable, I took the brt* 
dies off the horses, and called the 
hostler to me to help mc feed the 
horses. Sure, Sir, 1 know your face!— 
which was no very pleasant ques- 
tion, but I thought the best way was 
to ask lum where he had lived, 
wether he had always llTOd diere or 
no; he told iqe he was newly conift 
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thither, that he v. as born in Exeter, 
and hud been hostler in an inn there 
/ hard by one Mr. Pouei s, a merchant 
there, in whose house I had Uifd in 
the time of the war. So I thought 
it hest to give the fellow no further 
occasion of thinking where he had 
seen nic, for feur he should gness 
rig-ht at last; therefore I told him, 
friend, Certainly you have seen nee 
«t Mr. Potter's,' for I served him a 
good while above a year: O ! says he 
then, I remember you a boy there, 
and with that was put off from ask- 
ing any more about it; but desired 
we might drink a pot of beer toge- 
ther, which I excused by baying, 
that I must go wait upon my master, 
snd get his dinner ready for him, 
hut told him my master was going 
to London, and w*** return about 
three weeks hence, when he would 
lav there, and I would not fail to 
drink a pot willi him. As t>oon as we 
had dined, my lord Wtlmot came 
into the town from Lyme, hut went 
- to another ion. Upon which we rode 
out of the town, as if we had gone 
upon the road for London, and when 
we had got two mih^s oft", my lord 
Wiimot overtook us, he iiaving ob- 
served, while in town, where we 
were, and toM us he believed the 
ship might be ready next night, but 
that there had Ijeen some mistake 
betwixt him and the masier of the 
ship. Upon which, 1 ilunkiiig it not 
fitt to go back again to the same 
place where we had sat up the night 
before, we went to a village called 
I ■, abcvut four miles in the 
country, above Lyme, and sent Peter 
to know of the merchant wether the 
ship would be ready; but the master 
of the ship doubting that it was 
some dangerous employment he was 
hired upon, absolutely refused the 
merchant, and would not undertake 
to carry us over; whereupon we 
were forced to back again to 
Frank Windham's, at Trent, where 
we might be in some safety till we 
had hi^ another vessel or ship; as 
soon as we came to I sent 
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away presently to Col. Rob* Phillips's, 
who then lived at Salisbury, to see 
what ho c'^ do for the getting me a 
^hip, which he' undertook very wiU 
iingiy) had ^ one at South- 
amptrni, but by misfortune she was 
amongst others prest to transport 
their soldiers to Jersey, by which 
she failed us also; vipon this I sent 
further into Sussex, where Robin 
Phillips knew one CoL Gunter, to 
see wether he could hire a ship any 
where upon that coast, and not 
thinking it convenient for me to stay 
any longer at W"' wher I had 
been in or about a fortnight, and was 
become kno wn to very many. I went ^ 
away to a widdow gentlewoman's 
house, one Mrs. I{yde some fojar or 
five mil^ from Salisbury, wher I 
came into the house just as it was 
almost dark, M'ith Robin PliiUips 
only, not intending at first to make 
myself known. But just us 1 alight- 
ed at the door, Mrs. Hyde knew me, 
though she never had seen me but 
t>nce in her life beibre, and that was 
with the king, my father, in the ar- 
my, when we marched by Salisburv 
some years before in the time of ihc 
war; but she being a discreet woman, 
Hack, no notice at that time of me; I 
passing only for a friend of Robin 
Phillips's, by whose advice I went 
thither. At supper there were with 
ns, Frederick Hyde (since a judge) 
and his sister-in-law, a widdow; 
Robin Phillips, myself, and docf 
Henshaw, since bishop of London, 
whom I had appointed to meet me 
there. While we were at supper, I 
observed Mrs. Hyde and her brother 
Frederick, to look a little earnestly 
at me, which !ed Tue to believe tIk y 
migiit knuvv me. But 1 was not at 
all startled at it, it having been my 
purpose to let her know who I was; 
and accordingly immediately after 
sujjper, Mrs. llyde came to me, and 
I discovered myself to hcv, who told 
me she had a very safe place to hide 
me in, till we knew wether our ship' 
was ready or not, but she said, it 
was not safe to trust any body but 
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herself and liiter, and therefore ad- 
vised mc to take my liorsc the next 
moriiiiig, and make as if I quitted 
the house, and return uguin about 
night, ior she wouUl order it so tliat 
ail her servants, and every body 
should be out of the house but her- 
self and sister, whose name I re- 
member not. So Robin Phillips and 
I took our horses, and went as far 
as Stonehcngc, and there wc stay'd 
looking upon the stones some time, 
aud returned back again to Heale, 
the place where Mrs. Hyde lived, 
about the time a])]^uinted, wher I 
went up into the liiding iiolc, that 
"NVas very convenient ai.d sale, and 
stayed there all alone; Robert Phil- 
lips then going to Salisbury, some 
four or live days, sometimes Mrs. 
Hyde, and sometimes her sister, 
bringing me meat. After four or five 
days stay, Robin Phillips came to 
the house, and acquainted mc that 
a ship was ready provided for me at 
Shoreham, by Col"* Guntcr, upon 
which, at two o'clock in the mornings 
I went out of tlie house by a back 
way, and with Robin Phillips met 
Col. (iunter and my Wihnot to- 
gether, some fourteen or hi'ieen 
miles oft, on our way towards Shorc- 
huni, and were to lodge that night 
at a place called Hambletoui seven 
miles from Portsmouth, because it 
was too long a journey to go in on^ 
day to Shoreham; and here wc lay at 
a iiouse of a hrothor in-law 's of Col" 
Guntcr, one Mr. Symonds, where I 
was not to be known, 1 being still in 
the same t^ ray cloth suit as a serving 
man, tha' the master of the house 
was a very honest poor man, who, 
while we were at supper came (he 
having been all the day playinj^ the 
good-Teliow at an aie-huuse in the 
town) and taking, a slool, sat down 
with uSf where his brother*m-law. 
Col"* Guntcr, talkuig very fullingly 
conperning Cromwell and all his 
party, he went and whispered his 
brother-in-law in the ear, and asked 
wether I was not some round-heatled 
r9guv*s pop, for I Igokcd very sus^ 
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picbusly. Upon which CoP>6imter 

answering for me, that he might 
trust his life in my hands, he came 
and took nie by the hand, and di ink- 
ing a good glass oi beer to mc, 
called me browcr round-head. About 
that time, my \^ Southampton, that 
was then at Titchfield, suspecting 
(for what reason I do not know) that 
it was possible I might be in tlie 
country, sent either to Robhi Phil- 
lips, or DucL. iienshaw, to offer his 
services, if he c' asust me in my 
escape, but being then provided with 
a ship, I vf*^ not put bun to the dan- 
t^er of having any thing to do with 
it. 'i'he next day we went to a place 
called Biit^hton or lirighthclmstonc, 
where we were to meet the master 
of the ship, as thinking it more con* 
venient to meet there than just at 
Shoreham, where the ship was; so 
when wc came to the inn at Bright- 
he In i stone, we met with one Mr. 

— ^, the merchant; who had 

hired the vessel, in company with 
her master, the merchant only 
knowmg me, having Idred her only 
to carry over a person of quality 
that was escaped from the battle of 
Worcester, without naming any 
body, and as wc were all together, 
viz. Robin Phillips, my 1** Wilmot, 
the merchant, and the master of the 
vessel, and I; I observed that the 
master of the vessel looked very hard 
on nie, and as soon as we had supped, 
called the merchant aside, and the 
master told him that he had not 
dealt fair with him, for the* he bad 
given him a very good price for the 
canning over that gentleman, yet he 
had not been clear with him; for (says 
he) he is the kini^, as I very well 
know him to be so; upon which the 
merchant denying it, saying, that he 
was mistaken,, the master answered^ 
I know him very well, for be took 
my ship, together with other fishing 
vessels at Brighthclmstone, in tlie 
year 1648; which was when I com- 
manded the kinfi;, my father's fleet, 
and 1 very kindly let tiiem go again: 
but ^says he) be not troubled at 
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' for I think I do God and my country 

good service in preserving the king, 
and by the grace of God I will ven- 
ture my life and all for him, and set 
him safe on siiore li i can in France. 

Upon -which y« merchant came an4 
told me what had passed between 
theihf and therefore found myself 

under the necessity of trusting him, 
but I look, no kind of notice of it 
incsentiy to him, but thinking it 
convenient not to iet him go home 
leat.he ahould be asking advice of 
his wife»' or any one else* we keept 
him in the lna» and sat up all night 
drinking beer, and taking tobacco 
-with him: and here I run another 
very great dan!2:er, as being con- 
fident I was known by tiie mtiiiLcr of 
the inn. For as I was standing after 
ettpper by the fire-side^ leaning my 
hand upon a chair> and all the rest 
of the family being gone into another 
rtXnn) the master ot the house came 
in and fell a talkint^ with mc, and 
just as he was looking ubuut> and 
saw there was nobody In the room^ 
he upon a sadden kissed my hand 
that was upon the back of the cbair« 
and said to me, God bless you, where- 
soever you go. I doubt liot before I 

. die but to be a lord, and niy wife a 
lady; so I laughed and went away 
into the next room, not desiring then 
any farther discourse with himi there 
being no remedy agauist my being 
known by him, and more discourse 
mi^ht have raised stispicion, on 
which consideration I thought it best 
to trust iilni in that matter, and he 

^ proved honest. About four o'clock in 
the morning, myself and the com- 
pany before named, went towards 
Shorcham, taking the master of the 
ship with us on horseback, behind 
one of our company, and came to 
the vessell side, which was not above 
aixty tons; but it bemg low water, 
and the vessel lying dryj I and my 

-lord Wilmot got up a ladder into 
her, and went and lay down in the 
little cabbin till the tide ciime to 
fetch us off; but I was no sooner got 
into the siiip and lay down upon the 

bed, but the master is to me, 
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fell dovm upon his knees and kissed 

my hand, telling me, that he knew 
me very well, and that lie would ven- 
ture life and all that he had in the 
world, to set me down sale in 
France. So about seven o'clock In 
the morning, it being high water^ 
we went out of the poit, but mas- 
ter being bound for Pool, laden .vith 
sea-coal, because he w**' not have 
it seen from Shoreiram that he did 
not go his intended voyage, but stood 
all &e day with a very easy sail to- 
words the Isle of Wight, only my 
lord Wilmot and myself of my com- 
pany on board, and as we were sail- 
ing, the master came to me, and 
desired me to persuade his men to 
use their endeavour (with me) to 
get him to set us on shore in France, 
the better to cover htm from any 
suspicion thereof, upon which I sent 
to the men (which were four and a 
boy) and told them truly that wc 
were two merchants th.it had had 
some misfortunes, and were a little 
in debt; that we had some money 
owing us at Rouen* in France, and 
were afraid of being arrested in En- 
gland; that if they would perswaid 
the master (the wind being very fair) 
to give us a trip over to Dieppe, or 
one of the ports near Rouen, they 
would oblige us very much; and 
with that I gave e*m twenty shillings 
to drink, upon which they undertook 
to second me if I would propose it to 
their master. So I went to the mas- 
ter and told him our condition, and 
that it he would give us a trip over 
to France, we would give him a 
consideration for it; upon which he 
counterfeited a difficulty, saying it 
w^ hinder his voiage, but his men, 
as they had promised, joined their 
pcrswaisions to our's, and at last he 
yielded to set us over. So about iive 
o'clock in the afternoon as we were 
in flight of the Isle of Wight, we 
stood directly for the coast of France, 
the wind being then full north, and 
the next morning a little before day 
we saw the coast; but the tide failing 
us, and the wind coming about to 

the southwest, WC were- forae4 to 
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come t5 an anciior within two miles 
of the shore, till the tide of flood was 

donft we found oTirselves Just before 
an harbour in trance called Fech- 
ham» and just as the tide of ebb was 
made; c spied a ship to leward of tts, 
which by her ninble worklni^, I sus- 
pected to be an Oatend privateer, 
upon which I went to tny lord Wil* 
mot, and telling him my opinion of 
that ship, proposed to him ourr^r;in;.; 
on shore in the little cock>boat, for 
fear they sh** prove so, as not know- 
ings but findiDg us ^oing into a port 
of France^ there being then a war 
between France and Spain, they 
might plunder us, and niight possi- 
bly carry us away, and set us ashore 
hi England; the master also himself 
had the same opinion of her being 
an Oatender, and came to me to tell 
mc so. Which tho' I made it my 
business to disswaid him from, for 
fear it sh" tt mpt him to set sail back 
again with us for the coast of En- 
gland, yet so sensible was I of it, 
that I and my 14 Wilmot went both 
on shore in the cock-boat, and going 
up into the town of Feckham, stayed 
there all day to provid horses for 
Rouen; the vessel which so aflnjijht- 
cd us proved only a French sloop. 
The next day we got to Rouen, lo 
an inn^ one of the beat in the town, 
in the fish-markett, where the^ mad 
a difficulty to receive us, takmg us 
by our cloths to be some thicvt or 
persons that had been doing some 
ver)' ill thin?^, untill Mr. Sanboume, 
a merchant for wltoni 1 sent, came 
and answered for us. One particular 
more there is observable in relation 
to this our passa^^e into France, that 
the vcssrl that brot us over had no 
sooner IuihU cl me, and I had given 
tlicm a puss ioi* fear of meeting witii 
ah) of our Jersey frigates, that the 
wind turned so happely for heri aa to 
carry her directly over to Pool, 
without it being known that she 
had ever been upon the coast of 
France. We stayed at Houen one 
day, to provide ourselves better 
cloths, and give notice to the queen, 
my mother, who was then at Paris, 



of my being safely latided; after 

which, setting out in a hired coach- 
1 was met by my mother with 
coaches, short of Paris, and by her 
conducted thither, where I safely 
arived. 



Jet9 9hort Mtea <if the King*/! re* 
lating to the foregoing Mirrati-ve. 

There were six brothers of the 
Pcndercll's, who all of them knew 
the secret, and as I have since learnt 
from one of them, the man in whose 
house I changed my cloths, came 
to one of them about two days after, 
and asking where I was, told him 
he mi^ht (^et a \0OO pounds if they 
tell, because there was that sum 
laid upon my licad; but this Pende- 
rell was so honest, although he knew 
at that time where I was, he bid 
him have a care what he did, for that 
I being got out of all reach, if they 
sh*^ now discover I had ever been 
there, they w^ get nothmg but hang* 
ing for their pains. 

It was Mr. Gifford that brought me 
acquainted with the MThite I«iidles. 

I would not change my cloths at 
any of the Pcnderell's houses, be- 
cause I nieant to make ferther use 
of'thern, and they might be suspect- 
ed, but rather chose to do it ia a 
house where they were not papists, 
I neither knowing then, nor to this 
day, what the man's name was at 
whose house I did it. The Pende- 
rells' have since endeavoured to mi- 
tigate the business of their being 
tempted by their neighbours to dis- 
cover me. But one of thtm did cer* 
tainly declare it to me at that Hmu. 

I did not depend upon meeting 
my lord Wilmot, but sent only to 
know what was become of him; for 
he and I had agreed to meet at 
Lx>ndon, at the Tiircc Cra-nes, iii the 
Vintry, and to enquire for Will 
Ashburaham. 

When I got to Trent, Mrs. Lane 
and Mr. Lusscis wcrn home. 

I could never get my lord Wilmot 
to put on any disiniise, he saying, 
that he^sh'^ look frighiiuUy in it, aikd 
therefore <fid not put on any. - 
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M£MOiHS O^* Ttt£ LAT£ MM. WINDHAM. 

MR. WINDHAM was descended fii^sti probably, he became fond of 

from an andenit paid highly re&pei:t- those studies, to which he was ever 

«ble family In, comity of Nof* afterwards strongly addicted** In 

-folk) wher^ they, had resided for September 1767, he became a gen* 

seyeral generations, and possessed a tleman commoner of University co]« 

considei-able property. His father, lo^e in Oxford, Mr. (afterwards sir 

William Windham, was one of the Kobert) Chambers, being his tutor, 

most admired characters of his timci Duriug his acadcmick coursef [from, 

and,, in 1756, soon after the plaiii Of 1767 to 17711 he waa highly distin- 

ft national militia was formed by Mr. gsiisbed for his application to ▼ari-' 

Pitt (afterwards earl of Chatham) mis studies, for his love of enter* 

this gentleman, in conjunction witn prisei for that fraak and graceiol 

the late marquis Townshend, was address, and that honourable deport* 

extremely eealous and active in pro- ment, which i^ave a lustre to hi* 

moting' and carrying into cxlciluoii cliaracter throup^h every period of 

that scht;iiic, wliich has since pro- his iiie. lu i773, wiicu iie was but 

Ted so salutary to his cquntiy. On twenty-three yeara cM, his love of 
this subject he published one or two adveBture, and his thirst of know- 
very excellent pamphlets. He died ledge, induced him to accompany 

in 1761, leaving his only son, then his friend Constantine lord Mul* 

eleven yeai*s old, under the care of grave, in his voyage towards the 

the executors of his will, the rev. north pole; but he was so harassed 

Dr. Dampier, then under master of with sea-i»ickncss, that he was under 

Etoa^hooH and Mr. Garrlck. Bfr. the necessity of being landed in 

Windham was bom at Felbrigge- Norway, and of wholly abandonrnji^ 

halU the family-seat in Norfolk, in his purpose. In 1778, he became a 

March 1750. He received the early major in tlie Norfolk militia, then* 

part of his education at Eton, where quartered at Bury in Suffolk, where, 

he continued from 1762 to the au- by his intrepidity and personal ex- 

tumn of 1766, when he removed to cruon,| he quelled a dangerous mu- 

•the university at Glasgow, where he tiny^ which had broken out; notwitli- 

reslded for about a year in the house standing he was highly beloved by 

of Dr. Anderson, professor of natu- the regiment. On one of the muti^ 

ral philosophy, and diligently at** nccrs laying hold of a part of his 

tended his lectures, and tliose of dress, he felled him to the ground, 

Dr. Robert Simson, professor of and put him into conhnement; and, 

jnathematicks, the well known au- on his comrades aitervvards sur- 

.thor of a treatise on conick sections, rounding him, and insisting on the 

and of other learned works. Here release of the delinquent, he drew 

• Mr. W, has 1< ft behind liim three treatises on mathem:\tical subjects, which he 
^directed, by bis will, should be put into the h.^ds of the btshop uf Kochester TDr. 
'Hotvlcy) who was then living; adding, that if he should think tbem of any value, 
they niij!:))t be published* 

f In 1782, he wns crtattd ^f. A. md in 1793, D. C. T.. at the installation of the 
duke of Fortland; wlicn so high was the admiration of his character, that on his en- 
tering the theatre, the whole assembly rose frem their seats, and huled him wiHi 
loud applause. 

\ Of his dauntless courage many instances might bo j^ive'i. In May 1785, he 
ascended from Moulaey Ilurst in a balloon, with Mr. Sadler; and in 1793, having vi- 
sited the amy engaged in the siege of Vnlenctennes, be surveyed all the works with 
the most uiinutc littcntion, in company ^vith captain (now colonel) Thornton, and 
approached near the enemy, that he was oitcp within the reach of their cannon. 
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his swuid, aiid kept them at bay, Mr. Burke in June 1TB4, to aeooiKi 

till a party of h» own company Ms motioQ for a representation to IttB 

jmned and rescued him. Soon after- majesty oti the state of the nation* 

wards, in consequence of Ins being In the preceding year, he had been 

obligec'i to remain sevcnvl hours in appointed principal secretary to the 
wet clothes, he was seized with u earl of Nonhington, then coiibtuu- 
danp:crous,b!lliousfever, which near- ted lord lieutenant of Ireland; and 
ly deprived liim of his life. In the in that capacity he visited Dublin in 
autitmn of that year, partly with a the spring of 1783, and intended to 
view of Testoring his health, he went have accompanied his excellency 
abroad, and spent the two following wlven he afterwards opened the ses- 
ycars in Switzerland and Italy. Pre- sion of parliament there in Octo- 
viously to his leaving Knj^land, he her;* but being prevented bv illness, 
was chosen a member of ilie literary he relinquished his odiccj and his 
club, founded by sir Joshua Rcy- friend the hon. Thomas Pelham 
nxHds and Dr. Johnson (who had the (now earl of Chichester) was ap- 
^reatest esteem for Mr. Windham) pointed secretary in his room From 
and, notwithstanding his engage- the time of his coming into parlia- 
ments in consequence of his parlia- mcnt to the year 179 3, he usually 
meniai7 business, and the important voted w^ith the opposition of that 
offices which he filled, he was a vciy day; but he never was what is called 
frequent attendant at the meetings a tbim^ugh party man, frequently 
of that respectable society (for deviatuig from those to whom he 
which he always expressed the high- was in general attached, when, in 
eat value) from 1781 to near the matters of importance, his consci- 
timc f>f his death. So early as the ence directed him to take a different 
year 1769, when he was at Oxford, course from them; on which ac- 
and had not yet attained his twcn- count, his virtues and talents were 
ticth year, the late marquis Towns- never rightly appreciated by persons 
head, then lord lieutenant of Ire* of that description, who frequently 
land, whom he twice visited during on this ground vainly attempted to 
his residence in tliat country, offered undervalue him. After the rupture 
him the office of his principal t^ecre- between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, in 
taiy; but he declined it in a letter cojisequencc of the French revolu 
which is still extant, and which tion, Mr. Windham attached him- 
very forcibly displays that excellent self wholly to the latter, with whom 
sense, and those honourable sentl- he had for many years lived in th& 
ments, which afterwards uniformly closest intimacy; and of whose g6- 
regulated his ronduct. In 1782 he ni\is and virtnrs he had always the' 
came into parliament, where he sat highest admiration. Being, with 
for twenty-eight years, at first for him, thoroughly convinced of the 
Norwich, and atierwards for various danger then impending over his 
boroughs; and he so early distin- country from the measures adopted 
guished himself in the honse of by certain classes of Englishmen* 
oommons, that he was selected by in consequence of that tremendoua 

• When about to visit that country In his ofTicial capacity, he called on Dr. Johnson; 
and in the course of conversation, lamented that he should be under the necessity a|* 
sanctioning practises of whidi be could not approve. " Dont be alhiid, tar,** said the 
doctor, witli a pleasant smile, " you wiUsoon make a very pretty rmidU.** — Dr. Johnson, 
in a letter to Dr. Brocklesby, written ;it Ashbourne, in 1784, says: ** Mr. Windham 
has been here to see me — ^lic came, 1 Uiuik, forty miles out of his way, and »iiu€ 
ftbout ft day and a half; perhaps I make the time sbwrter than it was. Such coavena- 
t'lon I s!iaH not have again till I come back to the fegioos of Utecatore* and there 
W^fiham is mttr tuUui (ttitm mMMr»«.'*-«— Kbit. 
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convulsion,' he did not hesitate to ' guished man of the present time, 
«nite with the duke of Portland, and not inferiour, in many respects* 
*ord Spencer and others, in accept- to the most admired characters of 
ing oiUccs under the administration the age that is just gone by. He 
in which Mr. Pitt then presided, had been, in his earlier years, a very 
On this urrun^ement Mr. Windham diligent student, and was an excel- 
was appointed secretary at war, witli lent Greek and Latin scholar. In 
a seut in the cabinet, an honourable his latter years, like Burke md 
distinction which had never before Johnson, he was an excursive read- 
been annexed to that oihce. This er, but gathered a great variety of 
station he continued to fiil with the knowledge from different books, and 
highest reputation from that time from occauonally mixings U]£eUiem» 
ri7943 till 1801, when he, lord with very various classes and dde« 
Spencer, lord Grenville, and Mr. scrij^tions of men. His memory yras 
Pitt, rcsir^ncd their offices; and most tenacious. In his parliamen- 
shortly aiierwards Mr Addington tary speeches his principal object 
(now lord viscount Siduiouth) was always was to convince the under- 
appointed chancellor of the exche- standing by irrefragable argument, 
^uer and first lord of the treasury.' Inrhich he at the aaroe time enlivened 
On the preliminaries of peace widi by a profusion of imagery, drawn 
France being acceded to by that sometimes from the most abstruse 
statesman and his coadjutors in parts of science, but ot'tcncr from. 
1801, Mr. Windham mude his cele- the most familiar objects of common 
hrated speech in pai iiuinent, which life. But wi^aL gave a peculiar lustre 
was afterwards [April 1802] pub* to whatever he urged, was his 
lished, with an appendix, containing known and uniform integrity, and a 
a character of the present usurper firm conviction in the breasts of his 
of the French throne, which will hearen;, that he always ulfcred the 
transmit to posterity tlie principal genuine and disinterested sentiments 
flagitious passages of liis life up to of his heart. His languacre, both in 
that period, in the most lively co- writuig and speaking, wa^ always 
lours. On Mr. Addington btfatg dri- simple, and he was extremely fond 
Ten from the helm, in 1805, princi- of idiomatick phrases, which he 
pally by the battery of Mr. Wind- thought greatly contributed to pre- 
hani's eloquence, a hew administra- serve the purity of our language, 
tion was again formed by Mr. Pitt, He surveyed every subject of im- 
which was dissolved by his death in portanre with a piiilosopliick eye, 
1806; and shortly aiterwards, on and wai» thence enabled to discover 
lord Grenvill^'s accepting the office and detect lat^t nuschief, conceal- 
of first lord of the treasury, Mr. ed under the plausible appearanjce 
Windham was appointed secretary of pubtick advantage. Hence all the 
of state for the war department, clamourcrs for undefined and ima- 
which he held till his majesty, in ginary liberty, and all those who 
the following year, thought fit to meditate the sul^vcrsion of the con- 
eoustiiuLc a new administration. Du- bUtution under the pretext of re- 
ring this period he carried into a fiirm, shrunk from his grasp; and 
law his bill for the limited service persons of this descrii tion were his 
of those who enlist in our regular only enemies. But his dauntless in- 
army; a measure v. hirh will ever trepidity, and his noble disdain of 
endear his name to the hngiish sol- vulgar popularity, held up a shield 
diery. The genius and talents of this against their malice; and no fear of 
illustrious statesman are well known consequences ever drove him from 
and universally acknowledged. He that manly and .honourable course, 
unquestionably the most distiii* which the rectitude and purity of 
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his mind induced iinn to pursue. 
As an orator^ he was simple, fle- 
Ijant, prompt, and graceful. His ge- 
liiiu was so fertile, and his reading 
so extenuve, that there were feir 
aubjects on which he could not in- 
struct, amuse, and persuade. He 
■was t'requcruly (as has justly been 
observed > ui once cntci*taining and 
absLiuse» drawing illustrations pro- 
iniiciioasljr from fiunlUar life and 
tlie recondite parts of science. Nor 
waa it unnanal to hear him through 
tbrce adjoining sentences, in tlic 
lirst witty, in the second ni< laphy- 
sicul, and in the last sclioiaiiiick." 
But Ills eloquence dciived ila prln* 
cipal power from the quickness of 
his apprehension, and the philoso- 
phical profundity of bis mind. Of 
this his speech on Mr. Curwen's 
bill [May IHO'J] in an eminent in- 
suuice; for it iuK]Ucstional)ly con- 
tains more moral and political wis- 
dom than is fotmd in any Mmtlar 
perfimnance which has appeared 
since the death of Mr. Burke, and 
may be placed on the same platform 
with the most admired proiluctions 
of that distinguished orator. In pri- 
vate life no man, perhaps, of any age 
liad a greater number of zealoua 
friends and admirers. In addition to 
his extraordinary talents and accom- 
plishments, the grace and happiness 
of his address and manner gave an 
irresistible charm to Ina conversa- 
tion; and few, it ia believed, of eii 
ther sex (for bia address to ladiea 
was inimitably elegsmt and grace« 
fill) ever partook of bis society 
without pleasure and admiration, or 
<|Uitted it without regn l. His bril- 
liant imagination, his vaiious know- 
ledge, his ftcutencss, bis good tasite, 
Ms wit, bis dignity of sentiment, 
luid his gentleness of manner (for 
lie never was loud and intemperate) 
made him universally admired and 
respected. To crown all these vir- 
tues and accomplisimients, it may 
be added, that he fulfilled all the 
duties of life) the lesser aa well as 
|Lbe greatest} with the most scrupu- 



Ions auciitioii, and was always p^r- 
ticuiariy ardent in vindicating the 
cause of oppressed merit. But his 
best eulogy is the general aentiment 
of sorrow which agitated every bo- 
som on the sudden and unexpected' 
stroke which terminated in his 
death. During the nineteen days of 
his sickness, his hall was daily vi- 
sited by several hundred successive 
inquirera concemuig the atate of, 
his health; and that part of Pall* ' 
mall in which his house ivas situa- 
ted, was thronged with carriafi-es 
filled with ladies, wliom a similar 
anxiety brought to his door. Evciy 
morning, and also at a l<iic hour 
every evening, when his physiciana 
and surgeons attended, several a* 
partments in his liouse were filled 
with friends, v.hn anyionslv waited 
to receive the latest and most accu- 
rate accounts of the pi-oi^ress or 
abatement of his disorder. Thissym- 
pathetlck feeling extended almoat 
through every class, and even reach- 
ed the throne, for his majesty fre- 
quently inquired concerning the 
state of his health, pronouncing on 
him Uiis high eulogy, that « he was 
a genuine patriot, and a truly honest 
man/' Of the fatal malady which 
put an end to his invaluable life» 
such crroneoua acconata have been 
published in the newspapers, that 
it may not be improper to i2;ivc an 
accurate statement of that mosi dis- 
tressful event. An idle story has 
been propagated that the hoo. Fre- 
derick North, on his last going 
abroad, left his library and MSS. in . 
the care of Mr. Windham, and had 
requested him to remove his books 
to Mr. ^V indham*s house in Pali- 
naall; that he had neglected this 
cdiarge, and thence had the stronger 
inducement to exert himself to save 
them. In all this circumstantial de- 
tail there is not one word of truth. 
The fact is, that on the 8th of last 
July, Mr. Windham, returning on 
foctf at twelve o'clock atnight> from 
the house of a firiatid, as he paaaed 
by the end of CondttlMtiee^ saw a 
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bouse on fire; and) with the same 
gallantry of spirit, wbichy on a fi>r- 
jner occasloiH Induced him to cMrt 
lumself to save a part of liie tom- 
' Table abbey of Westnunster from 
destruction) he instantly hastened to 
the spot, with a view to assist the 
aufferers; and soon observed that 
the house of Mr. North was not £ur 
diataot from tint which wm then on 
{re. Kft tfaorelbre immediately un- 
dertook to save his frtend*s library, 
which he knew to be very valuable. 
With the most strenuous activity he 
exerted himself for tour hours, in 
the midst of rain and the playing of 
the fire enghieSf with such tWteU 
tlttt» whh the assistance of two or 
throe persons whom he had select* 
ed from the crowd assembled on 
this occasion, he saved four parts 
out of five of the library i and 
before they could empty the filth 
booh^room, the hoase tovk fire. The 
books were immediately removed» 
not to Mr. Windham's ho«aet but 
to the houses of the opposite neigh- 
bours, who took great care of them. 
In removing some heavy volumes 
he accidentally felly and i^uiTered a 
slight coDtusm on his hip$ but it 
made so little impression m his 
mind, that, not being apt to com* 
plain of any distress belonging to 
himself, in giving an account of the 
transaction tlie next day, he did not 
even mention this circumstance, nor 
Sot some months did he take notice 
of It to eny f riead. When he after* 
nmrds did mention it, it was in so 
slight a manner, that it hardly at» 
tracted any attention from those who 
loved him best. By this accident, 
however, an indolent incisted, tumour 
was formed in the part affected. 
For serend months it was afttSBded 
with nd pain whatsoever; yet even 
in that state he had medical advice, 
and some slight applications were 
employed with no great c fleet. At 
length, about the beginning ol May, 
the tumour beram to increase, and 
In certain posiSoos of the body» to 
five hUn some Uttle p»in; tod on 
Vol.. IT. 3 « 



mentioning these circumstances to 
a friend, he strongly exhorted him 
lo here the best surgical advice. 

Accordingly, on the next day [the 
6th of Afeiy] Mr. Cline, who had 

been consulted about two months 
before, was again called in, to view 
the part affected; and he then pro- 
nounced the tumour to be of such a 
natursy that Mr. Windham's life 
might be enduigered» .if It was not 
cut out. In consequence of this de- 
cision, Mr. Windham acted with the 
utmost prudence, propriety, and for- 
titude. He first consulted his own 
physician, Dr. Biane, who coincided 
m opinion with Mr. Cllne. He then 
resolvediy before he submitted to the 
opentlon» to consult six eminent s 
sui'geons separately, besides Mr. 
Cline. Dr. B. having previously gi- 
ven all of them (except one, whot it 
is believed, was consulted without 
his knowledge) an accurate account 
of Ms constitution and habit of 
body; and fimr out of the six thus 
consulted, were decidedly of the 
same opinion with Mr. Cline; that 
is, five were clearly for the opera- 
tion, and two against 11 Mr. Wind- 
ham 'having taken these precau* 
tlonsy acted aa event wise man 
would have done, ana resolved to 
submit to the operation. And so far 
was he from rashness or precipita- 
tion, which have been most imtruly 
imputed to him, that after these u^i-- 
nions were obtatnecly Dr. BaUie* 
whose great anatomical skill is unl* 
versally acknowledged^ was also con- 
suited, and he too agreed in opinion 
with Dr. Blane and the five surgeons 
already alluded to. Here, therefore, 
was no choice, nor any time for tiiai 
preparation, which it has been idly 
supposed was rashly neglected^ 
from the quickness and vivacity 
of his decisions." With that manly 
fortitude which distinguished him 
through life, he now prepared to 
submit to the requisite opcruiiun; 
and after making a codicil to his 
win, he vHted ms friend and con- 
temporary at Oxford) the rev. Dr. 
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FitheTt itilwttr of tht cKiner-house; cOfistitutidn ihf^M havd bM thuft t 

and as aij^iean from ont of bis dia- sttddealjr undermined, is moat ex* 

ries, received the sacrament from traordinary. For st « • r ! days pre- 
his hands, Mrs. Fisher being the vious to hi^s death, he seemed to en- 
only other communicunt. He bore terlain little hope of lifc> submit- 
the operation with the most heroick ting to diviiiC Providence with per-* 
ibrdtiule; and, even when the pain feet dalmneas and rengnation. On 
was most exquisite, exhibited a vivid' thenig^ht preceding his decease, on' 
proof of the strength of his mind,- the duiending siirgeon> Mr. Lynn, 
oy a playful allusion to the lan^nap^e plnrini^ him in the most favoiuMhle 
of the vulitar in siniUar siUKuions. situation for sleen, he said: 1 thank 
With the inobt kiiul aiid anxious ten- you; this is the last trouble I shjill 
derness be had taken care that Mrs. give you." He then fell into a doze 
Windham, who was in the country or stupor, and the next morningf 
at this time, should not have the [June 4] he expired with so little 
slightest suspicion of what ^vas go* pain, that it was scarcely perceived 
ing on; nor was she apprized of the when he drew his la^t breath. Great 
operation, till, on her arrival in as his loss is to his country and to 
town, on the I8lh of May, she was his friends, it is souic consolation 
informed that it had been success- that he died in the full maturity of 
iuUy performed on the preceding his f<ime, and has left behind him 
dty. But, unhappily, very soon a£ an imperishable reputation. In 1798 
terwards appearances were fcuch as Mr Windham married Cecilia, the 
gave very little t^ronnd for hope A third dan!>hter of the late commo- 
niorbid ichor appeared, attended dore Foircst,' a lady whose virtues 
with a general inflammation, and are above ail praise, and wiiose at- 
with two abscessesj and the wound taiumcnts, joined witn the most ami- 
never suppurated. A lever ensued able manners and sweetest disposi^ 
of course; but it was idle to suppose tion, rendered her a suitable com* 
that this was the malady which pro- panion for one of the most distin* 
▼ed fatal, it being merely sympto- guished characters of his time: 
matick; and equally unfounded is the With what happiness tlieir union was 
current opinion, that Mr. Wind- attended, may appear from his will, 
ham's most valuable life was sacri- by which he ims devised to Mrs. 
ficed to this opemtiDn} for the tu* W. the whole of his estate for her 
mour itself was found to ht of a life, amounting to above ^000/. a 
scbirrous nature, a'nd fully justifies year, with remainder to captain Lu* 
the decision thnt was made; and the kin (the eldest son of the rev. Dr. 
state of his whole. Irame shows that I^ukin, dean of Wells, and Mr. 
his death was owing to a morbid VVindham*s half brother) and tiie 
habit, and not to the operation. Had heirs male of hi^ body. His remains 
it been deferred for a month longer, were removed from his house iA 
it would still have been necessary; Pall-mall, June 8, for the fiunily 
it would have been performed at a vault at Felbt^gge, attended by his 
less proper time, and have been at- nephew, Robert Lukin, esq. and 
tended, meanwhile, with the most l^lu'ard Byng, esq. nephew to Mrs, 
distressful circumstances. Having W The ceremony was conducted in 
never been guilty of excesses in the most private and unostentatious 
his youthy and having all his life manner, agrceablv to Mr. Wind* 
been extremely moderate both in ham's express de«re. 
eating and the use of wine, that hit 

* ^ho, with the Dreadnought, Edinburgh, and AugusU, beat five sail of the line 

and . Frf nch frigati s, off Cape-Francois, and who died May 34h irTO, whilst 
coipuander iu chief at Jamaioa.— — E^it. 
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T«B B&VILS WHO CATCH M£N. 

A TALE. 

« 

IN % rock was his maoiion beside th« 
hoarae main 
Whose dashings at distance were heard: 
.But the prince's eoft lioil^ were imgalled 

by a chain, 
He was served on the knee hy the Paladin 

And waa gay aa the cagc-priaoned bird. 

At his birth the pUysiciana were met in 

debate. 

And his horoscope earnestly read; 
The planeta were adversej and sad they 
relate 

Their fean^ coi^i|MBlioi^, whoae meaac^^ 

fate 

Now glarea o*er hit infantine head. 

** From his cradie tliree lustres must dark 
pass away» 

And the sun must be lud from his eyes,- 
Hg before, he encounter the splendour of 
day. 

The clear orba of vision, deprived of their 

• Shall in vain seek the light of the skies.** 

A mountain waa hoitowed, a cavern delved 
wide 

With arches and piUara of stone t 

4l fire, that with cedats blaxed.fnigfii|» 

defied 

'The damps tiiut arose from the sail ocean 
tide, 

And with far-streaming radiancy ahone. 

'The ivory couches, with purple were dig^ 

The walk hung with arras around; 
-There hawks, hounds, and horses, were 

pietiir'd to sig:ht, 
And woods waving green, and clear 

strpftT'ii, purling briirlt^, 
And huntsmen their horns seemed Ip 
sound. 

-Seaten gold all the cciiing^s arched sur- 
faee overlaid; 

Birds v arMcd in cag-es of gold; 
And as if by some minstrel's invisible aid. 
With musical echo, soft instruments playecl 

Aa the paaaing waves outwardly rolled. 

The columna of atone, that encircled the 

cave, • 

W«re fraught with phj^papphy'f l/^ 



In letters of gold did a sage tliere engrave 
• Th^ words of the wise, and the deeds of 

the briivc. 
The ieats and the virtues of yore. 

The prince with a lute the slow moments 

bcj^uiled, 

Or the tai'get was pierced by his lance; 
With silent ■ observance the governour 

smiled 

At the restless aspsrioga that wrought in 

the child. 

And that flashed in theroU o'hls glance. 

liaiHc ! timbrels leccho and dulcimers 
ring; 

Song's of Iriumpli, flont rll^tnnt »n air: 
The Paladins enter: tl»e ^iucen and the 
king; 

Their smiles, their embracea, their bless- 
ings they bnnp-, 
The prince tu Ins people they bear. 

The sun shines in gold; the broad heavens 
are blue; 
The vvaves grec.n as emerald roll; 
The city's bri^it pinnacles dazzle his view. 
The crowds thronging thick as the stars 
or the dew 
Of^ress and bewilder his soul. 

O'er the vast, floating multitude, wanders 

liis .i^aze, 

O'er tlic banners, the shields, and the 

spears: ' 

Kecovered, at length, from his daisied 
amaze. 

The gifts, which his parents have brought, 
he surveys, 
And perpleiwd in. his rapture appears. 

There vestm«iitt of silver, and veatments 

of gold. 

Are gorgeously piled on the ]>!ain: 
In heaps, pearls and rubies and sapphires 
are rolled, 

.And pictures, and statues of exquisile 

niui;)ii. 

His choice willi their beauties detain. 

There stood guilded chariots, and coursers 
snow white 
With trappings of crimson amyeds 
There mul, richemblaxed, glittered keen 

on his sight. 
And helms in the pomp and resplendence 
of light. 

Created dark with the phime^ moddiitf 
. shades 
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Here 1ittg«i«A the ymrtli; M lie lifted liie TBB BUM F&A8T. 

«y«« A TAtE. 

Oa the thront that assembled around: r ». ^ r^n^ ^ 

When enaden he tiefie wilh a glance cT Lfy, ^ f *• "^LJ^. . 

^T««c*H M. f> jnQou gynlE in cioudsi a storm 

surprise, . u 

Uis blood circles fait. «ad hia breath . T* JiffiL^iM rmn ' 

Aiid the faollov daaln on tke 

^mona. The merchant round turn turned an anx- 

I"*™"" |o«i eye. 

He whiapert^ eoDiaied« in the govcmour^f As yet seatce half theftfettksgtb wtt 

ear, past; 

** What creatures, I pray thee, are While mingling with the gloom a deeper 
lliose ? 



More soft ev'n than hoya their nild ftiu The nassing ihnnder foUcd hi 

tures appear, o'ev his head. 
They touch me wiUi joy, yet they thrill m ^ 

Die with iear» The steed shook wild hit loM nUM 

And my Wood whh stnngc avdcoejr , , ^ , . . , 

glows." '"^ oak-trees old rocked roaruig m tbe 

His 9<!:e.sUver'd head then Ydrooiciu ^a^ncs their branches fftooped 



^hooJ^J ^, ^ crashing" sound; 

The j9tAl% hand he taraeaUy pruMOt Drear closed the darkness on the light- 

«Oh1fatal1h^«eish«iithesoul.thsilhiig nine pale; 

. ^ . When throuirii the Ibtest4«eshs a liidbt 

Which aU-eady thy guzc with its venom j,}^ 

hath strook, . , . Shone distant, as it aeene^ a watch* 

Lest the poisoii sink deep m thy breast. tawer ia the al^* 

«They with jewels aie deck*d, and hi ^ traTdler wound 

scarlet are drest, glade. 

And their ringlets arc wreathed like the ^. „ cUmbine tlow the dark bill's haoew 

vine* ♦ 

Their shipc Is the fir Wsi thft awsa's is ^h* Einlted turrets he surveyed 

their breast, Whose ligpht had giinmered thmck 

FuU man y a wretch have their eyes robhed forests deep; 

ofrestf ^ . Beneath a stately castle's walls he stood. 

Oh kt net that foUy he tUMl ^hat, flanked wt& lo^ towen^e'ertopped 

<*Bat,Usteii,siyiirhice!I«intdttbea th' inMoiir wiood. 

their name, ^ * „ . Bende the gate was hunr a brazen horn; 

And thy puUe wiU beat learfuUy then; ^he pediment was graved with goUeo 

Thyself shaft my wisdom and eautieii scroU; 

proclaim; Here food and sheker wait the «fetch 

(^! shun as the plagiic— as the sword..- forlorn, 

. ^*™^» - Who owM the ticastire of a grateful 

The Dsvii,s, the snarers of men !** soul/' 

_ . ^ « V , • The merchaofc to hie Una thsft ham an* 

Adonias was mute-^t his eyes lingered plied, 

On A. dilMdt that «nain5 rt«d 1«: ^^j?"™^-*^ 
Their enamouring glances with his nc* 

quentroetj Straight quivering streaks illume the gra- 

His feet seemed entangled as 'twere with nite waUSp 



a net. From many a glidhig torch fellaetad 

And his heart struggled soft with a sigh. bright; 

• Shrill ring the g&tes; expand the tapes- 

My father ! my father ! the gems and the tried halls, 

frokl And blooming pagCB guide hia steps 

Some other unenvied may bear: aright; 

Butthnslettbechoiceofmy fancy be told; With busy hands disrobe the way-wora. 

Oh ! give me the Devils whom there I guest, 

heliolfl, And lave in tepid ttKSBISy and ClOthC in 

TUokc Ucvih who men can ensnare downy rest* 
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treads. 

Of greenest marble is the vast saloon} 
A chrysut luBp ill cbeckcrin|r lu>tie 

sheds, 

As o'er some valley shines the shadowy 
■ mocm; 

The figured ■imwaffcty and on his sight 
•odden n prmcBM room bOfiliiAa 

of light 

Wm foot on cushion nio'd of cloth of gold* 

One sate bcnot«th a purple canopy: 
His clustering locks in ravening blackness 
loUedt 

Pale «M hb holloir oteW likt fte hit 

eye; 

In cloak of ermined crimson he was clad; 
But nicful was hit ntent his very 



he .iGems quivered io hu 

her head 

Gathered in braided gold the jetty tresses 
spread. 

Eere gazed Basilius; nor the lady's gaze 
Disdained to- melt and mingle »ffUi hit 

own; 

At once his blood was kindled in a blaze, 
Hts pulses throbbed with tumidu yet 
unknon-n; 

Flushed was his cheek, and humid were 

his eyes. 

And every nerve waa thrilled with tMBi- 



Knights in gay green appeared; and clad 
in rose 

Sate ladiei yottoig.willi pearly-hraided 

hair; 

The duke Onulphus from Uaflmmearoae* 
And plaoed the mevehaiitin* golden 

chair. 

FuU opposite, the dutchess throned, was 
seen; 

Soft was her peniive imik* and chaate 
her modest mien. , 

But oh! hov tempting fain herhaaleeyo 
Swam dark in beaming languiahment 

of hue; 

Ker smooth and Jetty brows were arched 
on highy 

Her shading lasbea lengthened on the 

view; 

The crimson of her cheek rose mantfing 
warm, 

A lucid robe scareo' veikd her lightly 
rounded fiofin. 



But still, whene'er he tnmed hit eyes 

aside, 

The duke's stem glance would seem tO 
read his soul; 
Tlien th rough hit heart would icy tenoura 

glide, 

Till once again her gaze ekctrick stole 
On his attracted gaze, and once aguu 
The guilty flames were shot thMU|^cfCnr 
shiToring Toin. 

Now to the trumpet's silver sound behold 
The banquet served; the golden beak> 
era shine; 

TiM Yiand*afldi arapUed in maaalve gold» 
Reddoia ingoldeii cnpa thesperUinr 

wine; 

The merchant swiraa in bliss; the duke 



goblet 



A health, and co 
to bia ^^"^ T 



.Hone msf that 

tell, 

As marble firm, and dazzling, as the 
anowf 

The gazev'a hoavtt «l>>l* »t loee and 

fell, 

Beat with a like pulsation to and iro: 
And oh 1 the moisture of the scarlet lip 
That closed those pearly teeth, it had bm 
heaven to sip. 

Apart she sat, distinguished from the rest, 
A violet mantle fiom her ahouldeta 

flowed; 

A zone of diamonds grasped her throb- 
bing breast, 
And on her tapering fiogen robiea 
gloved; 



Then smUiag bendedie guest his wiAfuI 

eyes 

To that fair dutchess, when the goblet 
falls 

Pkom his slack gfraip; what auddcn hor« 

rours rise ! 
What ghastly spectacle his sight ap« 
palls! 

;*8 eribed tniuiance Ja her white hand she held aluiTri a n skull, 

A page stood by with wine^ andfiU'datto 
thefulL 



She bows, and lifts it to her smiling lip^^ 
But her smooth brow is ruffled by » 

frown; 

Tears drop into the dranghtt and whSe 

she sips, 

0*er her high heaving breast run tndsm 
ling do^fu. 

The merchant on Onulphua tniiMd bit 

look; 

Again that ea^e eye his breast with light* 
ning BtrooK. 

lU fared the timller through that horrid 

> feast. 
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rkaagh perfame* biiitfwd» and wmndk A Iramui W t ml wWi M»g ioiMWt 

warble(l rormd; faint 

f ^iU glad WA»he wkcn aU tbo banquet He soii|^t hU couch; and lay, but not 

Fkin would he fly fran thatcndunled Men cUn^ct^ the dBom nd I0I tlw 

ground; duke — who kd 

But now those blooming hoys tiiiit torches That ioveW dame, her locks dishevelled 

bear, from her bead. 
' And his reluctant ateps aicend tbe jaaper 

ftair. That heart, with myrrh aiKicas^a balmed 

betook. 

The plunea of ottiich nodded oPer liie And toherfipa wttbcooiteouanioolEciy 

bed raised; 

That stood by silver eagles propped on That heart she kissed, while he with 

high; aearching look 

The velvet cuftaln glowed with deepcat On her flushed cheek unalterably gaseS: 

red; Then, while her sobbing breast rose 

And waved the wails witii picture4 ta- heaving fast, 

pcstryt The nse waa cioaed^ end tbeyfiiMD ftiA 

Large as the life apiiearedtfaoae shadow the chamber passed. - 
nright, 

Theii' statelj forms moved slow to every Up sprang the trav^lor wben the momiag 

breeze of night. broke,- 

And lea the ehimber iriHi n hcatii^ 

There from the book of Troy wa» wrought breast; 

the tale, The duke encountering smiled, and gra- 

Here Helen smiled at Menelaus' side: msnm spoke» 

There looked she haek» whil^ far the bel- And nsked if sweet hia fatOi if aelt his 

lying sail rest; 

In flight conveyed her o'er the rolling Basilius bowed the knee; but frankly said, 

tide: How that his lutast wiaacared^ andter- 

Here her while arm enfold thendnkeroua rifiedhisbed. 
boy. 

And there abe wailing sees tiie fslhering Stem smiled his host, and led him where 

^amea ef Tngr. a room 

\v 5; rich with painting, gold, and 

There too the mighty Agamemnon bled ebony: 

Withu the naihle bath, by ivSan Without the casements roses wreathed 

swordi their bloom. 

Here was the feast by Clytemncstm And woodbines drooped in clustered 

spread, canopy: 

The gajr adulterer graced the regal Its blossomed boughs ^e myrtle green 

board: entwined^ 

There bin good blade tbe stem Orestes And ornng« trees with sweets knpregna- 

drew. ted the wind. 
And o^er a motbct^s eonehla vdUng man- 
tle threw. Bare needle*wotic the cghn^ed hangings 

wove, 

ills arms in musing tliought tlie merchant The silken scene did luyai loves dis- 

folds, play: 

And, touched with sadness, views tbe Knigiits in their helmets wore the gage 

storied walls: of love, 

• When sudden he a gildcdniche bclralds. Or at tlic feet of damsels courteous la^: 

As with slant gleam the lamp refected But all was atiUy gioomi what seemed- s 

falls; bed 

Within the niche two gloomy tapers Rose underneath ^ arcb, with sable pall 

bom, ^ o'erspreadL 
Whose flickering liglit shows an ala» 

basierutn.' |7nseen the harp is touche^d; the whilst 

they taste 

Who may the stranger's shuddering an- The luscious fruit, and drink metheglin 

guiah paint, sweet; 

When in that vase he look'd mi isw Slow to the merchant** thought tli^e 

enclosed meius waste. 
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Till rose 
seats 

Thait saUe pall he ndsed, and pointing 
stoodt 

The azure couch blushed recUwit WM the 

stain of blood ! 

Then prayed tlie trembling mer9baot to 
dei)art. 

The g^oi'geous misery sickened on his 

The injstick drmking-skuU; the embalmed 
lieart. 

The purple horrour of the secret stain ! 
*' Lo ! h»>re/' Onulphus cried, *' my htu 
V dol bower ! 

And here my consort clasped her guilty 
paramour. 

^Uke thee my guest, be caught the ro- 
ving;- g'li' nee 

Of Kosimund, and lured her to her 
shame; 

I saw^ I found them in their sinfiit 

trance, 

And quenched in blood the barbarous 
ingrate's fiamet 
It is the will of heav'n that I should be 
The still-aveng'ing soourgie of her in- 

constancy. 

** This carbuncle that on my finger glows 
Was once a living serpent's precious 
eye: 

Thus did an Arab aa|fe lus idgbt^a te- 

pose 

. Requite, of necromantick potency: 
For stilly when woman's faith would 

astrir, 

This modest jewel pales its bright and 
sanguine ray. 

" And still, whene'er her thoughts to vice 
incline, ' 

That cup is brought to medicine her 

ofFence; 
And tears at' 
wine, 

Would they weve changed to tears of 

penitence ! 
I may not dare, till she be chaste and 

true. 

So warned by holy dreanii» remit 'the 

penance due. 
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rage then mingle with her 



Now go in peace i» he said, and clasped 

him round 
With courteous arrnsi the gates unlbldi 

int^- rang: 

A barb with golden hit there pawed the 
grsimd. 

The grateful merchant to the saddle 

sprang: 

Pensive he left the castle walls; but thence 
He bore a wiser heart, and ftrmer it- 
^cenee. 



Dearly as misers love their pelf. 
Thousands love thee, eharming Sdf! 

And whether grave or mellow. 
Thy humours do so well agree 
With half the world's, that thou must be 

A nwst eogasingfellow. 

The kindnesses \yhich thou hast shown 
To man (unasked for) I must own. 

Have made him mUch thy debtof^ 
And while tliy conduct I admire, 
I cannot smotlier a desire, 
■ Of knowuig thee still better. 

Friendship, I'm sure , I well may sar, 
li bat the phantom ol a day; 

An empty airy bubble ! 
Nor would! seek a friend in thee, 
But that I very well can see, 

Thoultpay me more than double ! 

Bv f'oolish fancies led astray, 
I^ic'ci- dreaming of a rainy day. 
With heart both free and wflling; ' 

When mis'ryin my ear complained. 

Too often I mv purse hfivedrwne*^ 
Nor kept a. single siiiiiingl 

To serve a fri < n f 1 T , 1 ; ke a dunce. 
Have got in limbo more than oncei 

And to my shame be't spoken. 
By tttpping in tirSzt two nt blowf , 

I've sometimes j»-ot a bloody nose^ 
My head, at others, broken. 

But thou, when a disabled tlf^ 
With sliattered limbs and many a scip 

Chaunts forth his wo-wom ditty; 
How to reject his plea will show. 
Or tell me, if I must bestow. 

To give the wretc h - ■ —my pity ! ' 

# 

If asked to be my neighbour^ biil,| 

I know thnii'lt warn me of a j:ul. 

Or point out some disaster. 
And, *ere in broils I intercede. 
Ask, if I get a broken head, * 
• Where I'm to have a plaster ! 

While many who liie*a ocean ikim. 
And swete wi4b me they'd rinftror swto. 

Now view me as a stranp-er; 
Like my old dog, of faith long tried* 
Ikimwth0it'k.icomtoattitm7 iade^ 

However pressed by danger!, 

» 

For thee, then, lo ! I bid adieu. 
For ever to the ftithless crew 

Who, while I can befriend *em. 
Are mine; but who will, to a man, 
Forsake me, when they think 1 can 

No more assistance wnd 'cii i 
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SOI^NET, 

CJf BBIIfO RS().UE8TEO TO WRITS OV 
SCOTTISH 5CEKERY. 

Fair art thou, Scotia ! the swift mountain 

GtulMt with daifHiiiig ww> Hid wUltn* 

in^ spray, 

irom thy brown hilU? where eagitt 
teek their pror, 
Olr aow, ttidasBte^ in the aoUr betm. 

Bot dearer far to me« be thott my thrm< 
My native litnpehiie ! thy tweet viU^ 



rWlff4Rf!WCE. 

Tif . Mrnei. and cot«y that in the bni- 
ItMtimy 

Corfoiidlj glimr, like > mmimg dwf. 

And tliou, lair Forest! lovely arc thy 
shades, 

Thy oaka majeitiGky o'er the billows 

High spreading: their f^reen annt: or the 
deep glades. 
Where the datkhoUyiannedinpricUf 

mail, 

Shdteritheyellovfern, and tufted blaidei» 
That wave Rtpoiulve to the night* 
iogale* 
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Kepubltshed— Sequel to the £t^li^ 
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Reader; or Etegfint Selections, in proM 
and poetry; designed to improve the 
bigfhest class of learners in Bea4ing-<-to 
establish ataetef^jciftandaccurttOGom- 
position — and to promote the interests of 
piety and virtue. By Lindley Murray, au- 
thor of English Grammar adapted to the. 
different classes of learners, &c. Third 
edition with alterations and additions. 

Also— An easy Grammar of Utsun;^ VQ* 
cient and modern; eontainln|^ a Mnr fix- 
presiionef the leading* Facts in History; 
written so as to be easily committed to 
Memory. With Questions and Elxercises, 
hf means oiT which. History may be practi* 
calljr taught in schools. By the Rev. John. 
Robinson, Master of the Free Grammar 
School at Ravenstondale, in Westmore- 

■■■■I B r ex Ss esse Isbtno. Ar. 

A new system of Practical Arithmetick, 
- particularly calculated for the use of 
scluK^ in tlie United States, containing a 
large proportion of Examples in Federal 
Money, in each rule throughout the work. 
Compiled by Titus Bennett Third edition 
correeted and improved. 

£jf the BodtMeliortt FhHadelphiOf 
Bq>iiMislied^'The Elements of Cliymis- 
try. By Thomas Thomson, M. D. F. B. S. E. 
Author of a System of Chymistl|!» in S- 
vols. Frice 50, bound. 

By J. Miley, JVVw TaHe, 
Repubfisbed-««The Mret History of the 
Cabinet of Buonaffarte, including his pri- 
vate life, character, domestick administra- 
tion, and his conduct to foreign powers, 
togetiier witk Seer^' Anecdote^ oTtibe:" 
different Courts of Europe, and oT the ' 
French revolution, with two appen^cet, 
donsisting of State Papers, and Bio^phi- 
cal Sketches of the persons composmg the 
Cabinet of St. Cloud. By Lewis Goldsmitli, 
Author of An Exposition of the Conduct of 
Prance towards America, &c. 8cc. Edited 
and illustrated with Notes, by a gentlf* 
man of New York; who, during a long 
residence in France and in other pfjls of 
Europe, the theatres of revoliMion and in- 
trigue, has had all the opportui^Ctf AOf^ 
cessary to be acquainted With the fitcts*«» 
2 vols. 18mo. Price % 2. 

Bm £. Lo-m, J^ev York, 
PiiUiihiMF-«An impvoMd "and concise 
History of tbtt French Bevolntion, from its 
first causes and commencement in 1789, 
to the conclusion— and coronation of Buo- 
naparte, emperour of the Freneh, on the 
3d December 1804. From the most Au- 
thentick sources. First American edition. 
In 1 vol, 12mo« Price X dolUr. 

Vol.. IV* 3 I 



A Treatise on the Law ef 
By T. G. Fesaenden. 



ntOPOlBD AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

£. Bromon, Philadelphia, 
P rop os e s to repiiblish— Travels in va* 
rious countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. By £dward Darnel Clsikey JL. L. D. 

Edward Earle, Pliiladeiphia, 
To republish— Humboldt's Travels in 
South America. 

Farrand and J^'^icholas^ Pliiladdphia, 
To publish by subscription— A new pe» 
riodicsl work, to be issued quarterly, and 
to be entitled the American Review of 
History and Politicks, and General Repo- 
sitmjr of Lifteratore and State Papers^—' 
This work will be well printed on a good 
paper, in octavo, and will consist of four 
numbers aiuiually, of at least two hundred 
p^rcs esdi, to be issued qaarterly. The 
first number '.v ill be issuc^^'. on he first of 
January, 1811. Price go ocr a.nniun. 

Also— Repons of Uascs auj ^dged in the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. By Ho- 
race Binncy. Pail HI. of vol. 2, will be 
ready for publication in a few days. 

Thomat Barton Znntzinsftr^ Co* 

Philadelphia, 
Vnpoue to repaUish— VTilklnson's Atlas 

Classica. Being a collection of Maps of the 
Countries mentioned by the ancient .au- 
thors, both sacred and prophane; with 
their vailous subdivisioQs at dilfereat 

J. and A. T. Humphreys^ Philadelphia^ 
To publish — Wallace, or the Fight of 

Falkirk. A Metrical Romance. By Miss 

Ilollbid. 



SMtMphia, 
To republish— Albeiaetbi's SurKxeal 
Observations. 

Also, by subscription— The London 
Fhsmaeopeia, 1810. Titnsiittfd hyPow* 
ell, with wnslderible aitwatioM and ad- 
ditions. 

Also— A complete System of Chymistry. 
Br Theiaas Thomson, M. D. F. B. 8. 

The work will be comprised in 5 very large 
octavo vols, and carefully printed with a 
gw)d type on superfine paper. Price to 
subscribers, %3 35 cent#ibr each volume, 
in boards, or gs 50 eents neatly hooad 
and lettered. 

M. Carey, Philadelphia, 
To republish — A Grammar, illustrating 
the Principles and Practice of Trade, and 
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CoTnmerce. For the use of young- persons 
intended tor business. By Thomas Morti* 
iiMr, K«q. Author of IMctioiHtfy of Com* 
merce^ &c 

Jamea P. Parke ^ Philadelphia, 
Proposes to republish — The IMiilanthrn- 
plst. A periodical work, to be cuuuiiutd 
every three montbt. 

Meiijarmn and Thos. Kite, Philadelphia^ 
Propose to republish-^^Mortimer't 
Gramnuir of TraJt and Commerce. 

Smith's Grammar of Geometry. 

RundcU's Easy Grammar of Sacred 
History. 

iUafr*s School JDietionaiy.' > 

Jknnett and Ifalton, PhiUMphlOp 
To publish— A Key to the Ncw System 
of Practical Arithmctick. 
Alto, to republish-— Walker's Elementt 

of Elocution. 

Hasselas, Pririrc of Ah\ ';sini i, A Serm* 
tifui and intcrcstuJij 1 aic, by tiic cticbra- 
ted Or. Johnson. 

JV. G. Dufiefy FhiiadeLphiu, 
Has in press— Katore Displayed, in her 

mode of teaching; lanp-uncrc to Maily «p* 
plied to the Spanish lanjpiag^e, with mach 
original and curamercial matter. In 2 vols, 
octavo. 

Also— A Dictionary of the Spanish and 
^I^Ush Languages, nearly on the same 
plan with Dufid** French «n4 Kui^UsU 
Dictionary, 



a. C. and p. BxirMoe^ JVVw For A*, 
Fropoee publishing by subscription — ' 
A new Musical Repository, r>r, a Complete 
Selection of the most esteemed Sonjcs, 
many of which have not yet appeared. 
To QOntnn 330 duodecimo pages, wttk 
;^ppropri&t« engta!risigB. Price 01 35. 

WUMmm W, Wwrtlfif^ Learington, Kfn. 

Proposes to publlsli by sw Inscription — 
The Rtiral "Visiter. A Periodir il wortc, to 
be issued (quarterly. Price iO cents 
per anmim. 

Md-mard J. Coulef Baltimore, 
Proposes to publislWThe American 
Lady*8 Preceptor. A new work- Being a 
Compilation of Observations, Essays, amd 
Poetidc Elusions, calculated to direct the 
female Mind in a course of pleasing and 
in^tractive reading. In 1 voL pnce j| ^ 

J. Kin^Hon, Baltimore ^ 
Has in press — Lord Erskine's Admirable 
Speeches. 3 vols, in 3, handsome octavo 
sise, verbatim from the copy just collected 
and published in London. By Jamce 
Ridgway. 

Also, the second edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and greatly improved, of the Eu- 
ropean end American Bio;^rnphiral Dic- 
tionary, ornamented with two elegant 
copperplate Engraving's, by Edirin, of 
Philadelphia, to wit: General' Oeorge' 
Washington, vnd Mrs. £lis«betb Bowe. 



^. Finley, Philadelphia, 

Has in press— A Treatise on the Dlsor- bSCBRT BKITXSH PUBLICATIONS, 
ders incident to Horned Cattle; rompri- 

■ing a description of tlie Symptoms, a-tid The Acceptance; a novel. From the 

the moat rational methods of Cure, found- Idea given by Mrs. West's Refusal. 3 vols, 

ed on long experience; witli i>eceipts for Price 15s. Containingdescriptive traks of 

curmg the Gripes, Staggers, Worms, and English Character, 

otlier diseases of Horses; and an AppendU « j^^^ though deep marked, like all below, 

contamlng Instructions for extractmg With checfered aWea ofjdy and woe. 

Calves Ry 1 DouTung. PUft Amencw while here at home, my narrower ken^ 

C^Uoii* correpted. Somewhat of manners saw, and men, 

Jamei, Oram, Trenton, Through varying wishes, hopes, and 
Proposes to publish— A Concise and ftars? Walter Scftr* Marmimu 

Impartial History of tlie American Bevo-^ ' The Irish Recluse, by a near relative of 

lution; to which will be prefixed, a Gene- the celebrated Goldsmith, 3 vols. 13*. 6d. 
ral History of North and South America; Stis.m, 2 vols. 8?. The sccneQCXhis novel 

togetiier witli an Account of the Discove- is laid in Scotland. 

vy and Settlement of North America, and Advice on the Study of Law, with di« 

A View of tlie Progress, Character, and recti -^ns tor the choice of books. 8vo. 5y. 
political Sute of the Colonies, belbre the A Practical Treatise on Pleading. By 

Revolution. From the best authorities. By Joseph Chitt> , esq. of the Middle Temple. 

John Lendrum,of Massachussetts. To he 2 vols. royal Svo. 2/. 2t. 
in 2 vols. du("h cimo, of more than 400 A Relation of the Operations and Bat- 

Sages each, with a Map of the United ties of the Austrian and French Armiee 

tates, and a Map of the State of New during the Campaign of 1609, with tlilee 

Jersey. |P^ce||3»hoQiid. • Planaofthe-Danube River. By iieiikeniuit 
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MuUer, of jkbe Kisg** Geraum l>ngi« 
iicen. . 6«. 

The Young Sea Officer's Sheet Anclior, 
or a Key to the Leading of Rigg'ing', and 
to Practical Seamanahip. By Darey Lc- 
Ver. 4to. 31. 3». 

The British Novelists; with an Essay, 
and Rio^^raphical and Critical Prefaces. 
Bv Mrs. Barbauld. 50 vuW. royal ISmo. 
12^. 12*. 

Brief Observations on the Address to 
his Majesty, proposed by £arl Grey» in 
the House of Lords, June 13, 1810. By 
Willi^irii Iloscoc, esq. 2«. 

A New Translation of the Forty-Ninth 
Psalm, in a Sermon preached before tlie 
Umversity of. Oxford, at St Mary's, on 
Sunday, June 3, 1810; to which are added 
Roiiiarks critical and philological on Le- 
vi a ii^a^ Jcscribed in the fortv-hrst chap- 
ter of Job. By the Bev. Wilbam Vansit- 
tait, vr A. 3s Gil. 

t .1. >\ 4ta Ue.kcral Atlas, No. 16, con- 
tali i'; - ir,n 3 of the Cape of Good Rope, 
IJpiu'f i -i.y, and Lower Saxony. 3«.6dl 

Ps ■■ i/ical -vax^. I\> Dug-ald Stew- 
a." , c^. F. R. S. Law. Emeritus, Fro- 
ftvi>o.-or Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
bity of K Ui.ijurgh: honorary jnembcr of 
tho T'up^! iiil Academy of Sciences at Pe- 
iti abur^h: and Oieniber of the American 
Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia, 
4io. 21 2s. 

The Edinhiirg-h Monthly Register of 
Foreign and Doincstick occurrences in IIis. 
torv, Science, and Literature, for June, 
1810. No. 1. 28. 

The works of the F.nglish Poets, from 
Chaucer to Cow per; including the aeries 
edited, with prefaces, biographical and 
critical, by Dr. Samuel Johnson; and the 
most approved translations. The addition- 
al lives by Alex. CbalinerSy F. S. A. 21 
vols royal Svo. 

Sermons, with appropriate pra}ers an- 
nexed. By the late Theophiius Lindi^ey, 
M. k» fonnetly Fellow of St Jobn*s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 8ic. Founder of tlie 
Congregation in £isex Street^ Strand, 2 
vols. 8vo. 1/. It. 

An Analysis of BDooker's Eight Books of 
Ecclesiastical T'olicy. B v ti c Rev. J. Col- 
iinson, M. A. Rector of iiateshead, Dur- 
ham. 8vo. 10«. 6</. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir John Frois- 
•art. To which arc added, some Account 
of the Manuscript of his Chronicle, in the 
Klizabethian Library at Breslau, and a 
complete Index. By Thomaa Johnea» Esq. 
1/. 1*. 

i High Life in the City, a Comedy in five 
nets, as perfimned at Uie faaymarket By 
E.J.£yxe. 3s. ^ 



The Edinburgh Annual Register, for 
1808, in 3 parts. 8vo. 1/. 4a. 

A short Treatise on Family Settlements 
and Devises. By T. Keating', Esq. 8vo. 5 ?. 

A 1 realise on the Statute of Limitation. 
By W. BaUentine, Bsq. 8vd. 7*. 6d. 

The formadon ar il Manoeuvres of Infan- 
try, calculated for the etlectual Resistance 
of Cavalry, and for attacking them suc- 
cessfully, on a new Principle of tacticks. 
By the Chevalier Dnsul. From the French 
by J. Macdonald, i-^sq. F. R S. bvo. 7». 6</. 

Reply of General Sarrazin to the Nar« 
rative made by General Claribe9 l^nister 
of War, to Buonaparte. Is. 

The llarician Miscellany, selected from 
the Library of B. Hayley, earl of Oxford, 
with Notes, ^y J.ParktF.S. A« VoL VL 
4to. e?. 

, A Culiectiun of scarce and valuable 
Tracts, selected from the Liorary of the 
late Lord Somers, and several publick as 
well as private Libraries. By Walter Scott, 
Esq. Vol. IIL 4to. 3/. 3«. 

The Poetick Works of Anna Seward, 
and edited bv Walter Scott, Esq. 3 voU. 
8vo. IL lU bdL 

Dr Gill's Exposition of tlie Old and New 
Testament. Part XVI. price 16«. The 
Work will be completed in eighteen 
Parts. 

'A Treatise on Naval Tacticks, in which 

a mode is invented, whereby every tno- 
lutionthat can be performed by Fleets at 
Sea may be represented to the eye, and 
the time it wiU take to perform any ma- 
noeuvre, with any number of ships, and at 
any rate of sailing, without any calcula- 
tion. The whole serving to explain the . 
theory, and develope the practice, of Na- 
val Evolutions. By Capt. John Harnstcacl, 
of the Royal Navy. Pric^, with a set of 
figiu^s, and the traverse table complete, 
five guineas; ditto with the funi cs and 
traverse table, without pronunciation (the 
prommciation. is for the purpose of keep- 
ing the figures steady, which d u) l e done 
without expense on ship-board) price 
three guineas aud a half; ditto, without 
either the figures or traverse table, in 
boards, one guinea. The figures represent 
line of battle ships, &c. and thetracverse 
table represents the ocean. 

A concise account of the Origin of tlic 
two Houses of Parliament; with an impar- 
tial Siatement of the Privilf-o-es of the 
House of Commons, and of Uie Liberty of 
the subject By Edward Cliristian, of 
Gray's Inn, esq. Barrister at Law, chir^f 
iustice of the Isle of Ely, and Downing 
professor of the laws of England. 3*. 

A aupplement to the memoirs of the 
life and Whtingt of the Hon. Henry 
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Home, of Karnes, consisting of additional 
matter illustrative of ^ state of Liten^ 
tare and Improvement in Scotland during 
the cig^htc« nth century, and various cor- 
rections of the original work, 4to. 6«/— 
royal paper, lOs. 6a. 

The Rev. H. R Bibcr, of the British 
Museum, has just published a new edition 
of Wicklif 8 Version of the NcwTestument. 
Prefixed to this most sneient English 
Version of the New Testament, are Me- 
moirs uf the Life of Dr. Wicklif; and an 
Historical Account of the Saxon and En- 
glish Venuons of the Scriptures previous 
to the f^fTrmth crntinyi emibelUiiiedwith 
an elegant portrait. 

TEOVOtKD fiRmtn 'POBlieATlONS. 

In consequence of a demand for Mr. 
BaowN's two American novels, Wielandy 
or the Transformation; and Ormond, or 
the Secret Witness; uniform editions are 
preparing-, and will i^>eedUy be publiriifld 
by Mr. Colbum. 

A Translation of the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, by the celebrated 
JfoMir Calvin, in three volitmes octavo, 
may be shortly expected to appear. 

Speedily will appear, in 2 vols, 4to. Oh- 
servations on Popular Antiquities, iiiui>- 
trating the origin, chiefly, of our vulgar 
customs, ceremonies, and superstitions, 
Bv John Bnind, .M, A. lute fellow and se- 
crctary in the S(jcicty of Antiquaries of 
London. 

Mr. Beloe's fifth volume of Anecdotes 
of Literature is now printing, and a great 
part finished. 

M. Bertrand de MoleTille, is printing in 
English, aa Abridgement of the BitSory 



of Sfiglaud, in the maimer of fiteault^ 
in three oetavo roltunes; and he will af- 

tenvard publish a volume of chronolo* 
gical tables for the use of schools. 

Mr.Hewetson, au^ior of the tomm of 
the Blind Boy, &c, wiU shortly imbUsh a 
translation of Bliefer and Nephthaly, a 
posthumous work of chevalier Floriao, 

JoHV Stbwakt, esq. author of " The 
Pleasures of Love-,*' " The Resurrec- 
tion," &C. has in the press a new poetical 
wotl^ entitled " Genefievs^ or tnie Spirit 
of the Drave;" with odes, and other po- 
ems, chiefly amatoiy end descriptive in 
four books. 

Mr. Wf LitAN Waitov, who lias 
been long* resident in St Doming-o, is en- 
gaged iti drawing up a statistical account 
of what is called Jlispaniola, todisting^uisii 
it from Hayti, now govemi^ by three 
chiefs, viz. Christophe, Petion, andPllil* 
lippe Dos, a relation of Toussaint. 

Shordy will be published, dedicated, by 
permlesion, to Ad. John Hunter, late Go- 
ve rnour in Chief of New South Wale?, and 
its Dependencies, &c. &c. — The present 
Pieture of Hew 8outh Wales, with four 
large engraved coloured Drawings, made 
on the spot at Sydney, the Seat of Govern- 
ment; and a plan of the Settlement from 
eetttil Survey, by Order of Oovemqent. 
Containing-, among other interesting mat- 
ter and detail, some new discoveries in 
Natural Histor>*, with suc-gestions tor die 
further impravoiieiit of the Odiony. By D. 
D. Mann, many years in several ofHcial 
situations in the Colony. The whole in- 
tended as supplcmentiil to Lieutenant- 
Governour Collins* and other acooitiitt^ 
bringing them to the prMent Ume. 
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A.DVICE to yoiing ladies on the im- 
rorement of the mind, by Mr. Broad- 
urst, reviewed, L Capacities of the 
sexes, equal, ib. Importance of educa> 
ting women, 2. Objections to it consi- 
dered, 2i et seq. Follies in the educa- 
tion of women, 8^ Usefulness of know- 
ledge, 9. 

Advice to a young- reviewer, 252. Speci- 
men of reviewing, 274. 
Air balloon, &L 

Alcohol [see Society D'Arcueil] 

Aleppo, account of, ^ 

Alfieri, Victor, memoirs of the life and 
writings of, 13i Bom at Asti, Ifc Sent 
to Turin, 15. contempt for dancing, ib. 
Hit paasion for horses, 16i His idleness, 
^sipation, & ennui, 16, Goes to Ve- 
nice, to Marseilles & Paris, VI. To En- 
gland, IS. To Holland, ib. To Italy, 12. 
To Vienna, ib. To Prussia, ib. To Den- 
mark, ib. To St. Petersburg, ib. To 
Gottingen, 20- Return to England, ib. 
To Holland, ib. To France, ib. To 
Spain, ib. His impetuosity, ib. To Por- 
tugsd, 21. To Turin, ib. His cxtrava- 
l^ce, and firmness in love, ib. His pas- 
sion for literature, 22* His trage- 
dies, 23i His atUcbment to the countess 
of Albany, ib. Follows her to Rome, 
ib. Goes to England to purchase horses, 
24. Goes to Baden, ib. Rejoins the 
countess of Albany at Alsace, ib. Goes 
to Paris, ib. Publishes his works, 2i. 
Goes to England, ib. Returns to Paris, 
ib. Driven by the revolution to Florence, 
ib. Acts his own plays, ib. His satirical 
productions and translations, ib. Stu- 
dies Greek, ib. His comedies, 2£ His 
death, ib. 

America, tfavels in, by Thomas Ashe, 
reviewed, 108. 

America, South, travels in, by Hum- 
boldt, 21Z. Climate of, 227. 

- — , by don 

Felix de Azara, 2&2. 

Apgora Wool, account of, 62* 

Aihc's travels in America, reviewed, 108, 
Pittsburgh, ib.Wheeling, 112.. Marietta, 
ib. Indian remains, ib. ChUtcothe, ILL 
Kentucky, 114 Louisville, 115: St. 



Louis, ib. St. Genevieve, ib. Natchez, 
. 116. New-Orleans, ib. 
Assassin oi' Glenroy, a novel, by A. F. 

Holstcin, 258. 
Autumnal Evenings, by Mile. G. Beillio- 

let, 407. 

Azara, Don Felix dc ; his travels in Soiitlt 
America, 2SiL Mode of travelling, 2S1> 

B 

Babel, tower of, account of, 44. 

Bagdad, account of, ib. 

Barton, Benjamin Smith, on the torpidity 
of animals, 126. 

Bass's Straits [see Dentrecasteaux^ 

Bertholet [sgq Aulumnal Evenings] 

Bohon Upas, account of, 280. 

Buonaparte, Secret History of the Cabinet 
of, by Lewis Goldsmith, 39Zs Treaty 
of Tilsit, 404 

Bookstealer, a conscientious, 211. 

Broadhurst Mr. his advice to young ladies 
on the improvement of the mind, re- 
viewed, L 

Bruce, James, defence of, 

Burghut ; or Banian Tree of India, ac- 
count of, 282. 

Burgundy, duke of, mode of educating 
him by Fenelon, 51. 

Burnet, widow, account of, LIS* 

Brass vessels, mode of preserving them 
from contracting verdigris, S& 

Bushear, account of, 4& 

Busora, account of, 4& 

C 

Calcutta [see East-Tndia vade-mecum] 

Carteret Bay [sec Dentrecasteaux] 

Charles 2d. account of his escape from 
the battle of Worcester, 409. 

Chatclet, travels of the duke de, in Por- 
tugal, 167. 

Chilicothe [see Ashe.] 

Clarke, E. Daniel, his travels in trariotis 
countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
.373. Emperour Paul, .375. Moscow, 377. 
Siberia, 379. Character and manners of 
the Russians, SZS et seq. The Crimea, 
388. Don Cossacks, Kuban Tartars, Cir- 
cassians, and Crim I'artars, 

Conscriptions, in France, account of, ^S- 

Copenhagen, battle of, 112L 

Coi pulenct, instance of, M> 



i 
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Cotin, MadAme, her novel of Theodore 

and Blanche, 116. 
Crows, pairing of, 2^ 

D 

Dentrecasteaux, voyag« of, in search of 
ttft Peyrouse, 146. History of tlie work, 
14& Sails from Brest, Cape of 

flood Hope, 15Q. St. Paul, LiL Van 
Dicmen*s Land, 152. Island of Pines, 
15.i Carteret Bay, 155. New Guinea, 
ib. Bass*a Straits, 155. Tougataboo, 
1.^7. Death of Dentrecastcaux, liS, 
Java, 160. Character of tlie work, ib. 

Devils who ratch men, a Tale, 427. 

J>imond, Williaro, his play of the Donbt> 
ful Son, S55 

Doubtful Son, a Play, by Mr. Dimond, 
355. 

Duke*8 Feast, a tale, 428. 

E 

East'India vade-mecum, by captain Willi- 
amson, reviewed, i3> Calcutta, 34. 
Mode of passing- the time in India, ib. 
Diet, 35. Annual inundation, 25, 

Klton, C. A. Poetry by, 42Z. 

Erskine, Thomas, his speeches reviewed, 
225* Defence of lord Georg-e Gordon, 
297. Of Stockdalc, m Of Perry, 3Q6. 
Of Frost, 3QZ. Of Baillie, SIQ, 

FiStevan de Xeres, story of, 264. 

Euj^ene, Prince of Savoy, memoirs of the 
life of, 336. 

Euphrates, account of the river, 4a. 

Euston, a novel, reviewed, 48. 

Evans, sir Hug^h, suggestions on Sbakes- 
peare'ii character of, 5Z. 

F 

Falstaff, sir John, character of, MiB. 

Fatal Reveng-e, or the family of Monto- 
rio, by Dennis Jasper Murphy, review- 
ed, 323. Plan of the storv-, 326. 

Fejee Islands, account of, 350. 

Fenelon, his mode of educating the duke 
of Burgundy, 51. 

Fishes [sec Socictd U*Arcueil] 

Foumas, descriprion of, 212. 

France, real state of, in 1809, by Charles 
Sturt, 162. Conscriptions, 163. Gens 
d'Arracs, 165. Bonaparte, ib. 

French Government [see Walsli} 

G 

Gens D*Arme8, in France, IfiS. 

Goldsmith, Lewis [see Buortaparte3 

Go7on, chevalier de, account of the des- 
truction of an enormous serpent, 42. 

Grease spots, method of remioviug them, 
6Z. 

H 

Haslam, John, his observationB on m&d- 
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Hernia, cure of, 6S. 

Hermit, with other poems, by RichaT4 
Hatt, 407. 

Hias-Taa-Tomchon, a Chinese plant, 348. 
Hogarth, anecdote of, 62. 
Holstein, A. F. bis " Assassin of Glenroy,' 
258. 
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Humboldt [see JoridiaJ 
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gions Equatorialcs, 217. Account of his 
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Constitution and habits of the Indians, 
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Hydrostatick Balance, SL 
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68. 

Indian remains in America [see Ashe] 
Indians, Constitution and habits of the, 238. 
Irish persecution prevented, 212. 
Ismail, siege of, by Souwarof, 244. 
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Jeu d'esprit of Dr. John Wallis, fia 
JoruUo, on the Volcanos of, by Hum- 
boldt, 343. 
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Kentucky ^see Ashe] 
King's Kvil, superstition of the Royal 
Touch for the cure of, 353. 
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Lady of the Lake, a poem by Walter Scott, 
reviewed, 312. Plan of the story, 313, 

I^' Allegro, ironical review of, 2Z4. 

I^a Peyrouse, voyage in search of, 146. 

Laverne, L. M. P. de, histMemoirs of Su- 
wai-of, 232. 

Law, Dr. John, Memoir of 28L 

Lead^pencil drawing,s mode of preserving 
tliem, 68. 
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Light [see Societe D'Arcueii] 

Liquid to extinguish fire, 67- 

Literary Intelligence, 69- 142. 213. 2Mi 

360. 432. 
Loom, a new invented, 65. 
Louisville [see Ashe] 
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Madness and melancholy, observations on, 
by Ilaslcm, 253. Symptoms, 255. Causes, 
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MoEamedan forbearance, 212. 
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Soulastre's narrative, 116. 

P Sonnet, 422. 

Paper, machine for cutting, 67, St. Louis [see Ashe] 

Parabolick Lens, account of, 67. St. Genevieve [see Ashe] 

Parachutes, invention of, 64, St. Vincent, battle of, 8S. 
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Journey from Aleppo to Bagdad, 42, property, 267: 
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Tdsit, secret treaty of, 
Toad, curious property of the, 139. 
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